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"  Granted  to  the  English. 

St.  Acres. 

Adventurers    787,326 

SoMiers   2,385,915 

Furt j--nine  officers   45i  l,.380 

Royal  highness  duke  of  York 169,431 

Provisors    477,873 

Duke  of  Ormond  and  Colonel  But- 
ler's lands 257,516 

Bishop's  augmentations 31,596 

4,560,037 


"Granted  or  Disposed  of  to  the  Irish. 
St.  Acres. 

Decrees  of  innocence 1,176,520 

Provisors    491,001 

King's  letters  of  restitution 46,398 

Nominees  in  possession 68, .360 

Transplantation 541,530 

2,323,809 


"The  forty. nine  officers  are  those  who  claimed 
arrears  for  service  under  the  king  before  1649.  The 
duke  of  York  received  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  held 
by  the  regicides,  who  hail  been  attainted.  Pro- 
visors, were  persons  in  whose  favour  provisoes  had 
been  made  in  the  acts.  Nominees  were  the  catholics 
named  by  the  king  to  be  restored  to  their  mansion- 
houses  and  two  thousand  acres  contiguous.  Trans- 
plantation refers  to  the  catholics  whom  Cromwell 
forced  from  their  own  lands,  and  settled  in  Con- 
naught. 

"  There  remained  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  acres  still 
unappropriated,  which  were  parts  of  towns,  or  pos- 
sessed by  English  or  Iiish  without  title;  or,  on  ac- 
count of  some  doubts,  had  never  been  set  out." 

Ireland  began  to  attain  a  state  of  some  composure, 
when  it  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  act,  passed  by 
the  English  parliament  in  1666,  which  prohibited 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  into  England.  Or- 
mond remonstrated  strongly  against  this  law.  He 
said,  that  the  present  trade,  carried  on  between 
England  and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former  kingdom,  which  received  only 
provisions,  or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every 
species  of  manufacture:  that  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland 
were  prohibited,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  had 
no  other  commodity,  by  which  they  could  pay  Eng- 
land for  their  importations,  and  must  have  recourse 
to  other  nations  for  a  supply  :  that  the  industrious 
inhabitants  of  England,  if  deprived  of  Irish  provi- 
sions, which  made  living  cheap,  would  be  obliged 
to  augment  the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  render 
their  manufactures  too  dear  to  be  exported  to  foreign 
markets  :  that  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
finding  provisions  fall  almost  to  nothing,  would 
never  be  induced  to  labour,  but  would  perpetuate  to 
all  generations  their  native  sloth  and  barbarism  : 
that  by  cutting  off  almost  entirely  the  trade  between 
the  kingrloms,  all  the  natural  bands  of  union  were 
dissolved,  and  nothing  remained  to  keep  the  Irish 
in  their  duty  but  force  and  violence  :  and  that,  by 
reducing  that  kingdom  to  extreme  poverty,  it  would 
be  even  rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  that  mi- 
litary power,  by  which,  during  its  well-grounded 
discontents,  it  must  necessarily  he  retained  in  sub- 
jection. 

The  king  wns  so  much  convinced  of  the  justneas 


of  these  reasons,  that  he  used  all  his  interest  to  op- 
pose the  bill,  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he  could 
not  give  his  assent  to  it  with  a  safe  conscience.  But 
the  commons  were  resolute  in  their  purpose.  Some 
cf  the  rents  of  England  had  fallen  of  late  years, 
which  had  been  ascribed  entirely  to  the  importation 
of  Irish  cattle  :  several  intrigues  had  contributed  to 
inflame  that  prejudice,  particularly  those  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Ashley,  who  were  desirous  of  giving 
Ormond  disturbance  in  his  government :  and  the 
spirit  of  tyranny,  of  which  nations  are  as  susceptible 
as  indiviiluals,  had  e.^itrcmely  animated  the  English 
to  exert  their  superiority  over  their  dependent  state. 
No  affair  could  be  conducted  with  greater  violence 
than  this  was  by  the  commons.  They  even  went  so 
far  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  as  to  declare  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle  to  be  a  "  nuisance."  By 
this  expression  they  gave  scope  to  their  passion,  and 
at  the  same  time  barred  the  king's  prerogative,  by 
which  he  might  think  himself  entitled  to  dispense 
with  a  law  so  full  of  injustice  and  bad  policy.  The 
lords  expunged  the  word;  but  as  the  king  was  sen- 
sible that  no  supply  would  be  given  by  the  commons, 
unless  they  were  gratified  in  their  prejudices,  he 
was  obliged  both  to  employ  his  interest  with  the 
peers  for  making  the  bill  pass,  and  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  it.  He  could  not,  however,  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  displeasure  at  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  him,  and  at  the  intention  which  the  com- 
mons discovered  of  retrenching  his  prerogative. 

This  law  brought  great  distress  for  some  time 
upon  the  Irish ;  but  it  occasioned  their  applying 
with  greater  industry  to  manufactures,  and  proved 
in  the  issue  beneficial  to  that  kingdom. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


A  Parliament — The  Cabal — Their  Characters— 'Their 
Counsels — Alliance  with  Prance — A  Parliament-^ 
Coventry  Act — Blood's  Crimes~—Diike  declares  hitn- 
self  Cathvlir— Exchequer  shut—Declaration  of  in- 
dulyence — Attack  of  the  Smyrna  Fleet — War  de- 
clared with  Holland'-'  Weakness  of  the  States- 
Battle  of  Solehay — Sandwich  killed — Progress  of 
the  French^Conste motion  of  the  Dutch— Prince 
of  Orange  Stadtholder — Massacre  of  the  de  Witts 
— Gnod  conduct  of  the  Prince — A  Parliament — 
Declaration  of  indulgence  recalled-^Sea  Fight^ 
Another  Sea  Fight — Another  Sea  Fight — Congress 
of  Cologne— A  Parliament — Peace  with  Holland. 

Since  the  restoration,  England  had  attained  a 
situation  which  had  never  been  experienced  in  any 
former  period  of  her  government,  and  which  seemed 
the  only  one  that  could  fully  ensure,  at  once,  her 
tranquillity  and  her  liberty  :  the  king  was  in  conti- 
nual want  of  supply  from  the  parliament;  and  he 
seemed  willing  to  accommodate  himself  to  that  de- 
pendent situation.  Instead  of  reviving  those  claims 
of  prerogative,  so  strenuously  insisted  on  by  his  pre- 
decessors, Charles  had  strictly  confined  himself 
within  the  limits  of  law,  and  had  courted,  by  every 
art  of  popularity,  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
Even  the  severities,  however  blaraeablc,  which  he 
had  exercised  against  non-conformists,  are  to  bo 
considered  as  expedients  by  which  ho  strove  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  that  party  which  predominated 
in  parliament.  But  notwithstanding  these  pro 
misiug  appearances,  there  were  many  circumstances 
which  kent  the  government  from  resting  steadily  on 
that  bottom  on  which  it  was  placed.  The  crown 
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having  lost  almost  all  its  ancient  demesnes,  relied 
entirely  on  voluntary  grants  of  the  people;  and  the 
commons*  not  fully  accustomed  to  this  new  situa- 
tion, were  not  yet  disposed  to  supply  with  sufficient 
liberality  the  necessities  of  the  crown.  They  imi- 
tated too  strictly  the  example  of  their  predecessors 
in  a  rigid  frugality  of  public  money  ;  and  neither 
sufficiently  considered  the  indigent  condition  of  their 
prince,  nor  the  general  state  of  Europe  ;  where  every 
nation,  by  its  increase  both  of  magnificence  and 
force,  had  made  great  adilitions  to  all  public  ex- 
penses. Some  considerable  sums,  indeed,  were  be- 
stowed on  Charles  ;  and  the  patriots  of  that  age,  te- 
nacious of  ancient  maxims,  loudly  upbraided  the 
commons  with  prodigality  :  but  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  example  of  a  later  period,  when  the  government 
has  become  more  regular,  and  the  harmony  of  its 
parts  has  been  more  happily  adjusted,  the  parlia- 
ments of  this  reign  seem  rather  to  have  merited  a 
contrary  reproach. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
crown  was,  besides  feeble  irregular  transactions  in 
foreign  atfairs,  a  continual  uncertainty  in  its  do- 
mestic administration.  No  one  could  answer  with 
any  tolerable  assurance  for  the  measures  of  the 
bouse  of  commons.  Few  of  the  members  were  at- 
tached to  the  court  by  any  other  band  than  that  of 
inclination.  Royalists  indeed  in  their  principles, 
but  inexperienced  in  busines.«»,  they  lay  exposed  to 
every  rumour  or  insinuation  ;  and  were  driven  by  mo- 
mentary gusts  or  currents,  no  less  than  the  populace 
themselves.  Even  the  attempts  made  to  gain  an 
ascendant  over  them  by  offices,  and,  as  it  is  believed, 
by  bribes  and  pensions,  were  apt  to  operate  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  what  was  intended  by  the  mi- 
nisters. The  novelty  of  the  practice  conveyed  a 
general,  and  indeed  a  just  alarm  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  poverty  of  the  crown  rendered  this  influ- 
ence very  limited  and  precarious. 

The  character  of  Charles  was  ill  fitted  to  remedy 
these  defects  in  the  constitution.  He  acted  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  as  if  government 
wore  a  pastime,  rather  than  a  serious  occupation; 
and  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  conduct,  he  lost  that 
authority  which  could  alone  bestow  constancy  on 
the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  the  parliament.  His 
expenses  too,  which  exceeded  the  proper  bounds, 
were  directed  more  by  inclination  than  by  policy; 
and  while  they  increased  his  dependence  on  the 
parliament,  they  were  not  calculated  fully  to  satisfy 
either  the  interested  or  disinterested  part  of  that 
assi'mbly. 

The  jiarliammt  met,  after  a  long  adjournment; 
and  ihr  kiiiti  pmini^ed  himself  every  thing  from  the 
att.f  liuiriit  nf  thr  coiitmons.  All  li'is  late  measures 
had  been  calculated  to  acquire  the  good-will  uf  his 
people  ;  and,  above  all,  the  trinlc  league,  it  was 
noped,  would  be  able  to  efi'iicc  all  the  dibugrceable 
impressions  left  by  thu  unhappy  conclusion  uf  the 
Dutch  war.  Uut  a  new  attempt  made  by  the  court, 
and  a  litiidable  one  too,  loot  hira,  for  u  time,  the 
elTect  of  ull  these  endeavours.  Uuckingham,  who 
was  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  and  curried  on 
many  lotrignes  amnnf;  the  commons,  had  alfo  endeu- 
vonri'd  to  support  connexions  with  the  non-con- 
f'irmiiit«;  and  he  now  formed  a  scheme,  in  concert 
with  the  lurd'kouner,  Sir  Orlando  Bridffomun,  and 
thf?  chiof'juttit-c,  air  Matthew  Hale,  two  worthy  jia- 
triotN^  to  pill  an  end  to  lhor.e  severilieii  umler  which 
thi'M*  roIlKioniHt)!  had  oo  long  laboured.  It  wub  pro- 
poMMi  lo  rmoncdo  the  |>reHhytfrian!i  by  u  compre- 
m*n»ion,  iiud  tu  grunt  a  toleration  to  tho  indopcii- 


dents  and  other  sectaries.  Favour  seems  not,  by 
this  scheme,  as  by  others  embraced  during  the  pre- 
sent reign,  to  have  been  intended  the  catholics 
yet  were  the  zealous  commons  so  disgusted,  that  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  even  to  give  the  king 
thanks  for  the  triple  league,  however  laudable  that 
measure  was  then,  and  has  ever  since  been  esteemed. 
They  immediately  voted  an  address  for  a  proclama- 
tion against  conventicles.  Their  request  was  com- 
plied with  ;  but  as  the  king  still  dropped  some  hints 
of  his  desire  to  reconcile  his  protes^aut  subjects,  the 
commons  passed  a  very  unusual  vote,  that  no  man 
should  bring  into  the  house  any  bill  of  that  nature. 
The  king  in  vain  reiterated  his  solicitations  for  sup- 
ply ;  represented  the  necessity  of  equipping  a  fleet ; 
and  even  offered,  that  the  money  which  they  should 
grant  should  be  collected  and  issued  for  that  purpose 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  house.  Instead 
of  complying,  the  commons  voted  an  inquiry  into 
all  the  miscarriages  during  the  late  war;  the  slack- 
ening of  sail  after  the  duke's  victory  from  false  or- 
ders delivered  by  Brounker,  the  miscarriage  at 
Bergen,  the  division  of  the  fleet  under  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  Albemarle,  the  disgrace  at  Chatham. 
Brounker  was  expelled  the  house,  and  ordered  to 
be  impeached.  Commissioner  Pet,  who  had  neglected 
orders  issued  for  the  security  of  Chatham,  met  with 
the  same  fate.  These  impeachments  were  never 
prosecuted.  The  house  at  length,  having  been  in- 
dulged in  all  their  prejudices,  were  prevailed  with  to 
vote  the  king  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds, 
by  an  imposition  on  wine  and  other  liquors;  after 
which  they  were  adjourned. 

Public  business,  besides  being  retarded  by  the 
disgust  of  the  commons  against  the  tolerating  maxims 
of  the  court,  met  with  obstructions  this  session  from 
a  quarrel  between  the  two  houses.  Skinner,  a  rich 
merchant  in  London,  having  suff'ercd  some  injuries 
from  the  East  India  Company,  laid  the  matter  by 
petition  before  the  house  of  lords,  by  whom  be  was 
relieved  in  costs  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  commons  voted,  that  the 
lords,  in  taking  cognisance  of  this  affair,  originally, 
without  any  appeal  from  inferior  courts,  had  acted 
in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  tending  to  deprive  the  subject  of  the  right,  ease, 
and  benefit  due  to  him  by  these  laws  ;  and  that  Skin- 
ner, in  prosecuting  the  suit  after  this  manner,  had 
infringed  the  privileges  of  the  commons  :  for  which 
offence  thoy  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Some  conferences  ensued  between  tho  houses  ;  where 
the  lords  were  tenacious  of  their  rif^ht  of  judicature, 
and  maintained,  that  the  method  in  which  they  had 
exercised  it  was  quite  regular.  The  commons  rose 
into  a  great  ferment;  and  went  so  far  as  to  vote, 
that  "  whoever  should  bo  aiding  or  assisting  in  put- 
ting in  execution  the  order  or  sentence  of  the  houso 
of  lords,  in  the  case  of  Skinner  against  the  East 
India  Company,  should  bo  deemcil  a  betrayer  of  tho 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  commons  of  England,  and 
an  infringer  of  the  |)riviloges  of  tlie  house  of  com- 
mons." They  rightly  jn<iged,  that  it  would  not  bo 
easy,  after  thin  vote,  tu  find  any  one  who  woubl 
venture  to  incur  their  indignation.  The  proceedings 
indeed  of  the  lords  seem  in  this  case  to  have  been 
unusual,  and  without  jirecedenl. 

The  king's  necessities  obliged  him  ogain  to  as- 
semble the  parliament,  who  shtmi-d  some  disnosition 
lo  relieve  him.  The  price,  however,  which  ho  must 
nay  for  this  indulgence,  was  his  yielding  to  new 
laws  against  conventicles.  His  complaisance  in  this 
particular  coutributud  more  to  gain  tho  commnn<;. 
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than  all  the  pompous  pretences  of  supporting  the 
triple  aUiaiice,  that  popular  measure  by  which  he 
expected  to  make  such  advanuge.  The  quarrtl  be- 
tween the  two  houses  was  revived;  and  as  the  com- 
mou9  had  voted  only  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
with  which  the  king  was  not  satisfied,  he  thought 
proper,  before  they  had  carried  their  vote  into  a  law, 
to  prorogue  them.  The  only  business  finished  this 
short  session,  was  the  receiving  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  for  examining  the  public  ac- 
counts. On  the  first  inspection  of  this  report,  there 
appi-ars  a  great  sum,  no  less  than  a  million  and  a 
half,  unaccounted  for;  and  the  natural  inference  is, 
that  the  king  had  much  abused  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  parliament.  But  a  more  accurate  inspection 
of  particulars  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remove 
this  imputation.  The  king  indeed  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  tne  parliament  from  the  throne,  "  That  he  had 
fully  informed  himself  of  that  matter,  and  did  affirm, 
that  110  part  of  those  moneys  which  they  had  given 
him  had  been  diverted  to  other  uses,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  besides  all  those  supplies,  a  very  great 
sum  had  been  raised  out  of  his  standing  revenue 
and  credit,  and  a  very  great  debt  contracted;  and 
all  for  the  war." 

The  method  which  all  parliaments  had  hitherto 
followed,  was  to  vote  a  particular  sum  for  the  supply, 
without  any  distinction,  or  any  appropriation  to 
particular  services.  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the 
crown  were  small  and  casual,  no  great  inconveni- 
ences arose  from  this  practice.  But  as  all  the  mea- 
sures of  government  were  now  changed,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  if  the  king  made  a  just  applica- 
tion of  public  money,  this  inaccurate  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, by  exposing  him  to  suspicion,  was  prejudicial 
to  him.  If  he  were  inclined  to  act  otherwise,  it  was 
equally  hurtful  to  the  people.  For  these  reasons,  a 
contrary  practice,  during  all  the  late  reigns,  has 
constantly  been  followed  by  the  commons. 

When  the  parliament  met  after  the  prorogation, 
they  entered  anew  upon  the  business  of  supply,  and 
granted  the  king  an  additional  duty,  during  eight 
years,  of  twelve  pounds  on  each  tun  of  Spanish  wine 
imported,  eight  on  each  tun  of  French.  A  law  also 
passed  empowering  him  to  sell  the  fee-farm  rents; 
the  last  remains  of  the  demesnes,  by  which  the  an- 
cient kings  of  England  had  been  supported.  By 
(his  expedient,  he  obtained  some  supply  for  his  pre- 
sent necessities,  but  left  the  crown,  if  possible,  still 
more  dependent  than  before.  How  much  money 
might  be  raised  by  these  sales,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it 
could  not  be  near  one  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  sum  assigned  by  some  writers. 

The  act  against  conventicles  passed,  and  received 
the  royal  assent.  It  bears  the  appearance  of  miti- 
gating the  former  persecuting  laws  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  spirit,  which  had  broken  out  almost 
every  session  during  this  parliament,  it  was  not  in- 
tended as  any  favour  to  the  non-conformists.  Ex- 
perience probably  had  taught,  that  laws  over-rigid 
and  severe  could  not  be  executed.  By  this  act  a 
hearer  in  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dissenting  as- 
sembly, where  more  than  five  were  present,  besides 
the  family)  was  fined  five  shillings  for  the  first  of- 
fence, ten  for  the  second ;  tho  preacher  twenty 
pounds  for  the  first  ofi'cnce,  forty  for  the  second. 
Tho  person  in  whose  house  the  conventicle  met,  was 
auiorccd  a  like  sum  with  the  preacher.  One  clause 
iH  rcniarkalile  ;  th.it,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  with 
r.'^Mfd  to  ihi:  iiitc-rpretation  of  any  part  of  the  act, 
the  judges  should  always  explain  tho  doubt  in  the 
S'.iisc  least  favourablo  to  cuuvcnticles,  it   being  the 


intention  of  parliament  entirely  to  suppress  them. 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  commons,  that  they  violated 
the  plainest  and  most  established  maxims  of  civil 
policy,  which  require,  that,  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tjuns,  favour  should  always  be  given  to  the  prisoner. 

The  affair  of  Skinner  still  remained  a  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  houses;  but  the  king  pre- 
vailed with  the  peers  to  accept  of  the  expedient 
proposed  by  the  commons,  that  a  general  razure 
should  be  made  of  all  the  transactions  with  regard 
to  that  disputed  question. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to  effect  a 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  though  they 
were  too  feeble  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  which 
obstructed  that  useful  and  important  undertaking. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  conditions :  but  the  design,  chiefly  by 
the  intrigues  of  Lauderdale,  soon  after  came  to 
nothing. 

The  king,  about  this  time,  began  frequently  to 
attend  the  debates  of  the  house  of 'peers.  He  said, 
that  they  amused  him,  and  that  he  found  them  no 
less  entertaining  than  a  play.  But  deeper  designs 
were  suspected.  As  he  seemed  to  interest  himself 
extremely  in  the  case  of  Lord  Koos,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  accusation  of 
adultery,  and  applied  to  parliament  for  leave  to 
marry  again,  people  imagined  that  Charles  intended 
to  make  a  precedent  of  the  case,  and  that  some  other 
pretence  would  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  queen. 
Many  proposals  to  this  purpose,  it  is  said,  were 
made  him  by  Buckingham  :  but  the  king,  how 
little  scrupulous  soever  in  some  respects,  was  inca- 
pable of  any  action  harsh  or  barbarous ;  and  he  al- 
ways rejected  every  scheme  of  this  nature.  A  sus- 
picion, however,  of  such  intentions,  it  was  observed, 
had,  at  this  time,  begotten  a  coldness  between  the 
two  royal  brothers. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  king's  coun- 
sels, which  had  hitherto,  in  the  main,  been  good, 
though  negligent  and  fluctuating,  became,  during 
some  time,  remarkably  bad,  or  even  criminal;  and 
breeding  incurable  jealousies  in  all  men,  were  fol- 
lowed by  such  consequences  as  had  almost  termi- 
nated in  the  ruin  both  of  prince  and  people.  Hap- 
pily, the  same  negligence  still  attended  him;  and, 
as  it  had  lessened  the  influence  of  the  good,  it  also 
diminished  the  eS'ect  of  the  bad  measures  which  he 
embraced. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee  of  council, 
established  for  foreign  aff'airs,  was  entirely  changed; 
and  that  Prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  Secre- 
tary Trevor,  and  Lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  men  in 
whose  honour  the  nation  had  great  confidence,  were 
never  called  to  any  deliberations.  The  whole  secret 
was  intrusted  to  five  persons,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buck- 
ingham, Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  These  men 
were  known  by  the  appellation  ot  the  Cabal,  a  word 
which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to 
compose.  Never  was  there  a  more  dangerous  mi- 
nistry in  England,  nor  one  more  noted  for  perni- 
cious counsels. 

Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by  the  name  of 
carl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  age,  and  tho  chief  spring  of  all  the 
succeeding  movements.  During  his  early  youth,  he 
had  engaged  in  the  late  king's  party;  but  being  dis- 
gusted with  some  measures  of  Prince  Maurice,  he 
soon  deserted  to  the  parliament.  He  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  Cromwell;  and,  as 
he  had  great  influence  with  the  preabytciians,  ho 
was  serviceable  in  supporting,  with  hiH  party,   the 
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authority  of  that  usurper.  He  employed  the  same 
credit  in  promoting  the  restoration;  and  on  that 
account  both  deserved  and  acquired  favour  with  the 
king.  lu  all  his  changes,  he  still  maintained  the 
character  of  never  hetraving  those  friends  whom  he 
deserted;  and  whichever  party  he  joined,  his  great 
capacity  and  singular  talents  soon  gained  him  their 
conlidence,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the  lead  among 
them.  No  station  could  satisfy  his  ambition,  no 
fatigues  were  insuperable  to  his  industry.  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  blind  attachment  of  faction,  he 
surmounted  all  sense  of  shame:  and  relying  on  the 
subtiity  of  his  contrivances,  he  was  not  startled  with 
enterprises  the  most  hazardous  and  most  criminal. 
His  talents,  both  of  public  speaking  and  private  in- 
sinuation, shone  out  in  an  eminent  degree;  and 
amidst  all  his  furious  passions,  he  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  of  business,  and  still  more  of  men.  Though 
fitted  bv  nature  for  beginning  and  pushing  the 
greatest' undertakings,  he  was  never  able  to  con- 
duct  any  to  a  happy  period;  and  his  eminent  abdi. 
ties,  by  reason  of  his  insatiable  desires,  were  equally 
dangerous  to  himself,  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  people. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  possessed  all  the  advan- 
tages which  a  graceful  person,  a  high  rank,  a  splen- 
did fortune,  and  a  lively  wit,  could  bestow ;  but  by 
his  wild  conduct,  unrestrained  either  by  prudence 
or  principle,  he  found  means  to  render  himself  in 
the  end  odious,  and  even  insignificant.  The  least 
interest  could  make  him  abandon  his  honour ;  the 
smallest  pleasure  could  seduce  him  from  his  iulerest ; 
the  most  frivolous  caprice  was  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance his  pleasure.  By  his  want  of  secrecy  and 
constancy,  he  destroyed  his  character  in  public  life 
bv  his  contempt  of  order  and  economy,  he  dissipated 
his  private  fortune;  by  riot  and  debauchery,  he  ru. 
ined  his  health ;  and  he  remained  at  last  as  inca- 
pable of  doing  hurt,  as  he  had  ever  been  little  de- 
sirous of  doing  good,  to  mankind. 

The  carl,  soon  after  created  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  still  less  in  ac- 
([uired,  talents;  but  neither  was  his  address  grace 
ful,  nor  his  understanding  just.  His  principles,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  his  prejudices,  were  obsti- 
nate, but  unable  to  restrain  his  ambition  :  his  am- 
bition was  still  less  dangerous  than  the  tyranny  and 
violence  of  his  temper.  An  implacable  enemy,  but 
a  lukewarm  friend ;  insolent  to  his  inferiors,  but 
abject  to  his  superiors;  though  in  his  wdiole  charac- 
ter and  deportment  he  was  almost  diametrically 
opposite  to  tlie  king,  he  had  the  fortune,  beyond 
any  other  minister,  to  maintain,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reigu,  an  ascendant  over  him. 

The  talents  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  in- 
trigue had  raised  Sir  Thomas  Clifford ;  and  his  daring 
impetuous  spirit  gave  him  weight  in  the  king's  coun- 
cil*. Of  the  whide  Cabal,  Arlington  was  the  least 
dangerous,  either  by  his  vices  or  his  talents.  His 
judgment  was  sound,  though  his  capacity  was  but 
moderate;  and  his  intentions  wore  good,  though  he 
wanted  courage  and  inlegrily  to  persevere  iu  them. 
TogethcT  with  Temple  and  liridgeman,  he  had  been 
a  groat  promoter  of  the  triple  hsigue  ;  but  he  threw 
himnelf,  with  equal  alacrity,  into  op|.o3ite  measures, 
when  he  found  ihem  agreeable  to  his  mnKler.  Clif 
ford  and  he  were  secretly  culh(di<:«  :  Hhaflcsbury, 
though  aildicteil  lo  astrology,  was  reckoned  a  deist: 
Huckmgham  had  too  little  rufleclion  to  embrace  any 
nir.idy  principles;  Lauderdale  had  long  been  a  bi- 
giitml  and  fuiious  presbytcrian;  and  the  opinions 
of  that  Mct  ulill  kept  pomesaion  of  his  mind,  huH 
little  noever  ihev  appenrcil  in  hi»  conduct. 


The  dark  counsels  of  the  Cabal,  though  from  the 
first  they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  reflection,  were 
not  thoroughly  known  but  by  the  event.  Such  seem 
to  have  been  the  views  which  they,  in  concurrence 
with  some  catholic  courtiers,  who  had  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  suggested  to  the  king  and  the  duke, 
and  which  these  princes  too  greedily  embraced. 
They  said,  that  the  parliament,  though  the  spirit  of 
party,  for  the  present,  attached  them  to  the  crown, 
were  still  more  attached  to  those  powers  and  privi- 
leges which  their  predecessors  had  usurped  from  the 
sovereign:  that  after  the  first  flow  of  kindness  was 
spent,  they  had  discovered  evident  symptoms  of  dis- 
content; and  would  be  sure  to  turn  against  the  king 
all  the  authority  which  they  yet  retained,  and  stdl 
more  those  pretensions  which  it  was  easy  for  them 
in  a  moment  to  revive  :  that  they  not  only  kept  the 
king  in  dependence  by  means  of  his  precarious  re- 
venue, but  had  never  discovered  a  suitable  genero- 
sity, even  in  those  temporary  supplies  which  they 
granted  him  :  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  prince  to 
rouse  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  recover  that 
authority  which  his  predecessors,  during  so  many 
aoes,  had  peaceably  enjoyed-  that  the  great  error  or 
misfortune  of  his  father  was  the  not  having  formed 
any  close  connexion  with  foreign  princes,  who,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  might  have  found 
their  interest  in  supporting  him :  that  the  present 
alliances,  being  entered  into  with  so  many  weaker 
potentates,  who  themselves  stood  in  need  of  the 
king's  protection,  could  never  serve  to  maintain, 
much  less  augment  the  royal  authority  :  that  the 
French  monarch  alone,  so  generous  a  prince,  and 
by  blood  so  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found 
both  able  and  willing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition, 
to  defend  the  conmion  cause  of  kings  against  usurp- 
ing subjects  :  that  a  war,  undertaken  against  Hol- 
land by  the  united  force  of  two  such  mighty  poten- 
tates, would  prove  an  easy  enterprise,  and  would 
serve  all  the  purposes  which  were  aimed  at ;  that, 
under  pretence  of  that  war,  it  would  not  be  diflicult 
to  levy  a  military  force,  without  which,  during  the 
prevalence  of  republican  principles  among  his  sub- 
jects,  the  king  would  vainly  expect  to  defend  his 
prerogative  :  that  his  naval  power  might  be  main- 
tained, partly  by  the  supplies,  which,  on  other  pre- 
tences, would  previously  be  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment ;  partly  by  subsidies  from  France :  partly  by 
captures,  which  might  easily  be  made  on  that  opulent 
republic  :  that,  in  such  a  situation,  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  lost  authority  of  the  crown  would  be  at- 
tended with  success;  nor  would  any  malcontents 
dare  to  resist  a  prince,  fortified  by  so  powerful  au 
alliance  ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  only  draw  more 
certain  ruin  on  themselves  and  on  their  cause  :  and 
that  by  subduing  the  States,  a  great  step  would  be 
made  towards  a  reformation  of  the  government; 
since  it  was  apparent,  that  that  republic,  by  its  fame 
and  grandeur,  fortified,  in  his  factious  subjects,  their 
attachment  to  what  they  vainly  termed  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties. 

These  suggestions  happened  fatally  to  concur  with 
all  the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the  king;  his 
desire  of  more  extensive  authority,  his  propensity  lo 
the  catholic  religion,  his  avidity  for  money.  Ho 
seems  likewise,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  have  entertained  great  jealousy  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, and,  on  that  account,  a  desire  of  fortifying 
himself  by  an  intimate  alliance  with  Krance.  So 
early  us  IGOI,  he  had  ofl'eicd  the  Trench  monarch 
to  allow  him,  without  opposition,  to  conquer  Vlan- 
1  der^,  provided  that  prince  would  engage  to  furnish 
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th  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  a  suitabli 
number  of  cavalry,  in  case  of  any  rebellion  in  Eng 
laud.  As  no  dangerous  symptoms  at  that  tirai 
appeared,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  from  this  inci 
dent,  what  opinion  Charles  had  conceived  of  the 
factious  disposition  of  his  people. 

Even  during  the  time  when  the  triple  alliance  was 
the  most  zealously  cultivated,  the  king  never  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  cordial  in  those  salutary  mea- 
sures, but  still  to  have  cast  a  longing  eye  towards 
the  French  alliance.  Clifford,  who  had  much  of  his 
confidence,  said  imprudently,  "Notwithstanding  all 
this  joy,  we  must  have  a  second  war  with  Holland." 
The  accession  of  the  emperor  to  that  alliance  had 
been  refused  by  England  on  frivolous  pretences; 
and  many  unfriendly  cavils  were  raised  against  the 
States  with  regard  to  Surinam  and  the  conduct  of 
the  East  India  Company.*  But  about  April  16G9, 
the  strongest  symptoms  appeared  of  those  fatal  mea- 
sures which  were  afterwards  more  openly  pursued. 

De  Witt,  at  that  time,  came  to  Temple  ;  and 
told  him,  that  he  paid  him  a  visit  as  a  friend,  not  as 
a  minister.  The  occasion  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
a  conversation  which  he  had  lately  had  with  Puffen- 
dorf  the  Swedish  agent,  who  had  passed  by  the 
Hague  in  the  way  from  Paris  to  his  own  country. 
The  French  ministers,  Puffendorf  said,  had  taken 
much  pains  to  persuade  him,  that  the  Swedes  would 
very  ill  find  their  account  in  those  measures  which 
they  had  lately  embraced  :  that  Spain  would  fail 
them  in  all  her  promises  of  subsidies  ;  nor  would 
Holland  alone  be  able  to  support  them  :  that  Eng- 
land would  certainly  fall  them,  and  had  already 
adopted  counsels  directly  opposite  to  those  which  by 
the  triple  league  she  had  bound  herself  to  pursue  : 
and  that  the  resolution  was  not  the  less  fixed  and 
certain  because  the  secret  was  as  yet  communicated 
to  very  few,  either  in  the  French  or  English  court. 
When  Puffendorf  seemed  incredulous,  Tureone 
showed  him  a  letter  from  Colbert  de  Crossy,  the 
French  minister  at  London  ;  in  which,  after  men- 
tioning the  success  of  his  negotiations,  and  the  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  the  chief  ministers  there,  he 
added,  "  And  I  have  at  last  made  them  sensible  of 
the  full  extent  of  his  majesty's  bounty."  From  this 
incident  it  appears,  that  the  infamous  practice  of 
selling  themselves  to  foreign  princes,  a  practice 
which,  notwithstanding  the  malignity  of  the  vulgar, 
is  certainly  rare  among  men  in  high  office,  had  not 
been  scru]>led  by  Charles's  ministers,  who  even  ob- 
tained their  master's  consent  to  this  dishonourable 
corruption. 

But  while  all  men  of  penetration,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  were  alarmed  with  these  incidents,  the  visit 
which  the  king  received  from  his  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  was  the  foundation  of  still  stronger  sus- 
picions. Louis,  knowing  the  address  and  insinua- 
tion of  that  agreeable  princess,  and  the  great  influ- 
ence which  she  had  gained  over  her  brother,  had 
engaged  her  to  employ  all  her  good  offices,  in  order 
to  detach  Charles  from  the  triple  league,  which,  he 
knew,  had  fixed  such  insurmountable  barriers  to  his 
ambition  ;  and  ho  now  sent  her  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  the  plan  of  their  conjunct  opeiations.  That  he 
might  the  better  cover  this  negotiation,  he  pretended 

•  (Jnurvillo  has  naid  in  his  Memoirs,  that  Charlcfi  was  never 
(liiiccn?  Ill  Mil- lri|ilr  fillianco;   antl  that,  haviiii^  eiilerlained  a 

VI'. I.  lit  .iiMiHM  I'v   H'  iiri:it  do  Wilt,  he  endeavoured  by  this  ar- 
Uff   1    '!■    '   I.  >'  N   ^M,„  ;ho  French  aUiance.  with  a  view  of 

»fN';\N'i    II  .1  I      I'lHtrtunlly  to  satiate  hia  von({<^ance  upon 

hiMi.    i  111    ,H  .    Nil,  ilh.iinh  v«ry  little  honourabli!  to  the  kind's 
iii.Minry,  ...rruH  pr.,i>;,i,if  rroiii;lii;  fvei.Ui.  iw  wtdl  as  from  Uic 


to  visit  his  frontiers,  particularly  the  great  works 
which  he  had  undertaken  at  Dunkirk  ;  and  he  car- 
ried the  queen  and  the  whole  court  along  with  him. 
While  he  remained  on  the  opposite  shore,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  went  over  to  England;  and 
Charles  met  her  at  Dover,  where  they  passed  ten 
days  together  in  great  mirth  and  festivity.  By  her 
artifices  and  caresses,  she  prevailed  on  Charles  to 
relinquish  the  most  settled  maxims  of  honour  and 
policy,  and  to  finish  his  engagements  with  Louis  for 
the  destruction  of  Holland;  as  well  as  for  the  sub- 
sequent change  of  religion  in  England. 

But  Louis  well  knew  Charles's  character,  and  the 
usual  fluctuation  of  his  counsels.  In  order  to  fix 
him  in  the  French  interests,  he  resolved  to  bind  him 
by  the  ties  of  pleasure,  the  only  ones  which  with  him 
were  irresistible;  and  he  made  him  a  present  of  a 
French  mistress,  by  whose  means  he  hoped,  for  the 
future,  to  govern  him.  The  duchess  of  Orleans 
brought  with  her  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Que- 
roiiaille,  whom  the  king  carried  to  London,  and 
soon  after  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  He  was 
extremely  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life;  and  she  proved  a  great  means  of  sup- 
porting his  connexions  with  her  native  country. 

The  satisfaction  which  Charles  reaped  from  his 
new  alliance,  received  a  great  check  by  the  death 
of  his  sister,  and  still  more  by  those  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it.  Her  death  was  sud- 
den, after  a  few  days'  illness;  and  she  was  seized 
with  the  malady  upon  drinking  a  glass  of  succory 
water.  Strong  suspicions  of  poison  arose  in  the 
court  of  France,  and  were  spread  all  over  Europe; 
and  as  her  husband  had  discovered  many  symptoms 
of  jealousy  and  discontent  on  account  of  her  con- 
duct, he  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  crime,  Charles  himself,  during  some  time,  was 
entirely  convinced  of  his  guilt;  but  upon  receiving 
the  attestation  of  physicians,  who,  on  opening  her 
body,  found  no  foundation  for  the  general  rumour, 
he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  satisfied.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  indeed  did  never,  in  any  other  circumstance 
of  his  life,  betray  such  dispositions  as  might  lead 
him  to  so  criminal  an  action  ;  and  a  lady,  it  is  said, 
drank  the  remains  of  the  same  glass,  without  feel- 
ing any  inconvenience.  The  sudden  death  of  princes 
is  commonly  accompanied  with  these  dismal  sur- 
mises ;  and  therefore  less  weight  is  in  this  case  to  be 
laid  on  the  suspicions  of  the  public. 

Charles,  instead  of  breaking  with  France  upon 
this  incident,  took  advantage  of  it  to  send  over 
Buckingham,  under  pretence  of  condoling  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  but  in  reality  to  concert  further 
measures  for  the  projected  war.  Never  ambassador 
received  greater  caresses.  The  more  destructive  the 
present  measures  were  to  the  interests  of  England, 
the  more  natural  was  it  for  I-ouis  to  load  with 
civilities,  and  even  with  favours,  those  whom  he  could 
engage  to  promote  them. 

The  journey  of  Buckingham  augmented  the  sus- 
picions in  Holland,  which  every  circumstance  tended 
still  further  to  confirm.  Louis  made  a  sudden  ir- 
ruption into  Lorraine;  and  thougli  he  missed  seizing 
the  duke  himself,  who  had  no  surmise  of  the  danger, 
and  who  narrowly  escaped,  he  was  soon  able,  with- 
out resistance,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country.  The  French  monarch  was  so  far  unhappy, 
that,  though  the  most  tempting  opportunities  offered 
themselves,  he  had  not  commonly  so  much  as  the 
pretence  of  equity  and  justice  to  cover  his  ambitious 
measures.  This  acquisition  of  Lorraine  ought  to 
have  excited  tJie  jealousy  of  the  contractiug  powers 
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in  the  triple  league,  as  much  as  an  invasion  of 
Flanders  itself;  yet  did  Charles  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  remonstrances  made  him  on  that  subject. 

But  what  tended  chiefly  to  open  the  eyes  of  de 
"Witt  and  the  States,  with  regard  to  the  measures  of 
England,  was  the  sudden  recall  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  This  minister  had  so  firmly  established 
his  character  of  honour  and  integrity,  that  he  was 
believed  incapable  even  of  obeying  his  master's  com- 
mands, in  promoting  measures  which  he  esteemed 
pernicious  to  his  country;  and  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  employment,  de  Witt  thought  himself  as- 
sured of  the  fidelity  of  England.  Charles  was  so 
sensible  of  this  prepossession,  that  he  ordered  Temple 
to  leave  his  family  at  the  Hague,  and  pretended, 
that  that  minister  would  immediately  return,  after 
having  conferred  with  the  king  about  some  business, 
where  his  negotiation  had  met  with  obstructions. 
De  Witt  made  the  Dutch  resident  inform  the  En- 
glish court,  that  he  should  consider  the  recall  of 
Temple  as  an  express  declaration  of  a  change  of 
measures  in  England  ;  and  should  even  know  what 
interjiretatiou  to  put  upon  any  delay  of  his  return. 

While  these  measures  were  secretly  in  agitation, 
the  parliament  met,  according  to  adjournment.  The 
king  made  a  short  speech,  and  left  the  business  to 
be  enlarged  upon  by  the  keeper.  That  minister 
mucu  insisted  on  the  king's  great  want  of  supply  ; 
the  mighty  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  France, 
now  triple  to  what  it  was  before  the  last  war  with 
Holland  ;  the  decay  of  the  English  navy  ;  the  neces- 
sity of  fitting  out  next  year  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail ;  the 
obligations  which  the  king  lay  under  by  several 
treaties  to  exert  hirastdf  for  the  common  good  of 
Christendom.  Among  other  treaties,  he  mentioned 
the  tiiple  alliance,  and  the  defensive  league  with 
the  States. 

The  artiflcc  Rucccedcd.  The  house  of  commons, 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  king's  measures,  voted 
him  considerable  supplies.  A  land  tax  for  a  year 
was  imposed  of  a  shilling  a  pound  ;  two  shillings  a 
pound  on  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  ofilces;  fifteen 
sbilliogson  every  hundred  pounds  of  bankers'  money 
and  stock  ;  an  additional  excise  upon  beer  for  six 
years',  and  certain  impositions  upon  law  proceedings 
for  nine  years.  The  parliament  had  never  before 
been  in  a  more  liberal  humour;  and  never  surely 
was  it  less  merited  by  the  counsels  of  the  king  and 
of  his  ministers. 

This  year,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  (1G70,)  died 
George  Monk,  duko  of  Albemarle,  at  Newhall  in 
Ksscx,  after  a  languishing  illness,  and  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  estate  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  a-year  in  land,  aud  sixty  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  acquired  by  the  bounty  of  the 
king,  and  increased  by  his  own  frugality  in  his  later 
years.  [We  have  ulrca<ly  given  bif)  character,  in 
Mpraking  of  bis  exertions  for  the  restoration  of  the 
king] 

The  commons  pasHcd  another  bill,  for  laying  a 
duty  on  tobacco.  Scutch  salt,  glasses,  and  some 
4ithrr  ronimodtties.  Againiit  this  bill  the  merchants 
of  London  appeared  by  petition  before  the  houso  of 
lordi.  The  lords  enteicd  into  their  reasons,  aud 
began  to  make  amundmonts  on  the  bill  Beut  up  by 
tho  commons.  This  attempt  was  highly  reHunted  by 
the  lower  house,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  right, 
which  they  pretended  to  possess  alone,  of  granting 
monny  to  tho  crown.  Many  remuniitrancos  passeit 
bntjwrvrn  (hn  two  hounes  ;  and  by  thoiraltcrcntions 
thft  kin^  waidliligifl  to  prorogue  tho  parliiunent;  und 
ho  tbrrili)  ^l^t  thn  money  whit  b  wuh  intnuted  hiin. 


This  is  the  last  time  that  the  peers  have  revived  any 
pretensions  of  that  nature.  Ever  since,  the  privi- 
lege of  the  commons,  in  all  other  places,  except  in 
the  house  of  peers,  has  passed  for  uucontrovertcd 

There  was  a  private  affair,  which,  during  this  ses- 
sion, disgusted  the  house  of  commons,  and  required 
some  pains  to  accommodate  it.  The  usual  method 
of  those  who  opposed  the  court  in  the  money-bills 
was,  if  they  failed  in  the  main  vote,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  supply,  to  levy  the  money  upon  such  funds  as 
they  expected  would  be  unacceptable,  or  would 
piove  deficient.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  an  impo- 
sition upon  playhouses :  the  courtiers  objected,  that 
the  players  were  the  king's  servants,  and  a  part  of 
his  jdeasure.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  gentleman  of 
the  country  party,  asked,  *'  whether  the  king's  plea- 
sure lay  among  the  male  ov  the  female  players  ?" 
This  stroke  of  satire  was  aimed  at  Charles,  who, 
besides  hia  mii^tresses  of  higher  quality,  entertained 
at  that  time  two  actresses,  Davies  and  NellGwynne, 
The  king  received  not  the  raillery  with  the  good- 
humour  which  might  have  been  expected.  It  was 
said,  that  this  being  the  first  time  that  respect  to 
majesty  had  been  publicly  violated,  it  was  neces- 
sary, by  some  severe  chastisement,  to  make  Coven- 
try an  example  to  all  who  might  incline  to  tread  in 
his  footsteps,  Sauds,  O'Brien,  and  some  other  offi. 
cers  of  the  guards,  were  ordered  to  waylay  him,  and 
to  set  a  mark  upon  him.  He  defended  himself  with 
bravery,  and,  after  wounding  several  of  the  assail- 
ants, was  disarmed  with  some  difficulty.  They  bar- 
barously cut  his  nose  to  the  bone,  in  order,  as  they 
said,  to  teach  him  what  respect  he  owed  to  the  king. 
The  commons  were  inflamed  by  this  indignity  of- 
fered to  one  of  their  members,  on  account  of  words 
spoken  in  the  house.  They  passed  a  law,  which 
made  it  capital  to  maim  any  person ;  and  they  en 
acted,  that  those  criminals  who  had  assaulted  Co- 
ventry should  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardou 
from  the  crown. 

There  was  another  private  affair  transacted  about 
this  time,  by  which  the  king  was  as  justly  exposed  to 
the  imputation  of  a  capticious  lenity,  us  he  was 
here  blamed  for  unnecessary  severity.  Blood,  a 
disbanded  ollicer  of  the  protector's,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  for  raising  an  insurrection 
in  Ireland;  and  on  account  of  this  crime  he  him- 
self had  been  attainted,  and  some  of  his  acc<unplicis 
capitally  punished.  The  daring  villain  meditated 
revenge  upon  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant.  Having 
by  artifice  drawn  ort"  the  duke's  footmen,  ho  attackcil 
his  coach  in  the  night-time  (December  6th,  1070), 
as  it  drove  along  St.  James's-street,  in  London;  aud 
he  made  himself  master  of  his  person.  He  might 
here  have  finished  the  crime,  hrd  ho  not  meditated 
refinements  in  his  vengeance :  he  was  resolved  to 
hang  the  duke  at  Tyburn ;  and  for  that  purpose 
bound  him,  and  mounted  him  on  horseback  behind 
one  of  his  companions.  They  were  advanced  a  good 
way  into  the  fields;  when  tho  duke,  making  efforts 
for  his  liberty,  threw  himself  to  the  ground,  and 
iirought  down  with  him  the  assassin  to  whom  he  was 
fastened.  They  wero  struggling  togetln-r  in  the 
mire;  when  Ormoud's  servants,  whom  the  alarm 
had  reached,  came  and  saved  him.  Blood  and  his 
compauions,  firing  their  pistols  in  a  hurry  at  the 
duke,  rodo  off,  and  saved  thcwsolvcs  by  moans  of 
the  darkness. 

Buckingham  was  at  first,  with  some  appearances 
of  reason,  susperlod  to  be  the  author  of  (lii»  attempt. 
Ilin  pndligate  character,  and  his  enniiiy  against 
Oriuond,  exposed   hiiu  to  that  imputatimi.     Ossory 
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aooQ  after  came  to  court;  and  seeing  Buckingham 
stand  by  the  king,  his  colour  rose,  and  he  could  not 
forbear  expressing  himself  to  this  purpose :  "  My 
lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  upon  my  father:  but  I  give  you  warn- 
ino-;  if  by  any  meaus  he  come  to  a  violent  end,  1 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  author:  I  shall 
consider  you  as  the  assassin  :  1  shall  treat  you  as 
such;  and  wherever  I  meet  you,  I  shall  pistol  you, 
though  you  stood  behind  the  king's  chair;  and  I 
tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's  presence,  ihat  you  may  be 
sure  Ishall  not  fail  of  performance."  If  there  was 
here  any  indecorum,  it  was  easily  excused  in  a  ge- 
nerous youth,  when  his  father's  life  was  exposed  to 
danger. 

Not  long  after  (May  9th,  1671),  Blood  formed  a 
design  of  carrying  off  the  crown  and  regalia  from 
the  Tower;  a  design  to  which  he  was  prompted,  as 
well  by  the  adventurous  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
as  by  the  views  of  protit.  He  was  near  succeeding. 
He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards,  the  keeper 
of  the  jewel-office,  and  had  gotten  out  of  the  Tower 
with  his  prey ;  but  was  overtaken  and  seized,  with 
some  of  his  associates.  One  of  them  was  known  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  Orraond; 
aud  Blood  was  immediately  concluded  to  be  the 
ringleader.  When  questioned,  he  frankly  avowed 
the  enterprise,  but  refused  to  tell  his  accomplices. 
"  The  fear  of  death,"  he  said,  "should  never  en- 
gage him  either  to  deny  a  guilt,  or  betray  a  friend." 
All  these  extraordinary  circumstances  made  him  the 
general  subject  of  conversation;  and  the  king  was 
moved,  by  an  idle  curiosity,  to  see  and  speak  with  a 
person  so  notea  for  nis  courage  and  his  crimes. 
Blood  might  now  esteem  himself  secure  of  pardon; 
and  he  wanted  not  address  to  improve  the  opportn- 
nity.  He  told  Charles  that  he  had  been  engaged, 
with  others,  in  a  design  to  kill  him  with  a  carbine 
above  Battcrsca,  where  his  majesty  often  went  to 
bathe :  that  the  cause  of  this  resolution  was  the 
severity  exercised  over  the  consciences  of  the  godly, 
in  restraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  assem- 
blies :  that  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  among  the 
reeds,  full  of  these  bloody  resolutions,  he  found  his 
heart  checked  with  an  awe  of  majesty  ;  and  he  not 
only  relented  himself,  but  diverted  his  associates 
from  their  purpose  :  that  he  had  long  ago  brought 
himself  to  an  entire  indifference  about  life,  which  he 
now  gave  for  lost ;  yet  could  he  not  forbear  warn- 
ing the  king  of  the  danger  which  might  attend  his 
execution  :  that  his  associates  had  bound  themselves 
by  the  strictest  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of 
the  confederacy :  and  that  no  precaution  or  power 
could  secure  any  one  from  the  efiects  of  their  des- 
perate resolutions. 

Whether  these  considerations  excited  fear  or  ad- 
miration in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  resolution 
of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood;  but  he  thought  it  a 
point  of  decency  first  to  obtain  the  duke  of  Oimond's 
consent.  Arlington  camo  to  Ormond  in  the  king's 
name,  and  desired  that  he  would  not  prosecute 
Blood,  for  reasons  which  he  was  commanded  to  give 
him.  The  duke  replied,  that  his  majesty's  com- 
mands were  the  only  reason  that  could  be  given ; 
aud  being  sufficient,  he  might  therefore  spare  the 
rest.  Charles  carried  his  kindness  to  Blood  still 
further:  he  granted  him  an  estate  of  five  hundred 
pounJs  a-year  in  Ireland;  he  encouraged  his  at- 
ti'udance  ab-iut  his  person ;  he  showed  him  great 
countenance,  and  many  applied  to  him  for  ornmo- 
ling  tlieir  pret»'nHionH  at  court.  And  while  old  Kd- 
wurds,  who  li;id  bravely  venlun-d   his  life,  and  had 


been  wounded,  in  defending  the  crown  and  regalia 
was  forgotten  aud  neglected,  this  man,  who  deserveo 
only  to  be  stared  at,  and  detested  as  a  monster,  be 
came  a  kind  of  favourite. 

Errors  of  this  nature  in  private  life  have  often  as 
bad  an  influence  as  miscarriages,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic is  more  immediately  concerned.  Another  inci- 
dent happened  this  year  (May  31st,  1671),  which 
infused  a  general  displeasure,  and  still  greater  ap- 
prehensions, into  all  men.  The  duchess  of  YorK 
died  ;  and  in  her  last  sickness  she  made  open  pro- 
fession of  the  Romish  religion,  and  finished  her  life 
in  that  communion.  This  put  an  end  to  that  thin 
disguise  which  the  duke  had  hitherto  worn ;  and  he 
now  openly  declared  his  conversion  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Unaccountable  terrors  of  popery,  ever 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  nation;  but  these  had  for- 
merly been  fuun'd  so  groundless,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed to  so  many  bad  purposes,  that  surmises  of 
this  nature  were  likely  to  meet  with  the  less  credit 
among  all  men  of  sense  ;  and  nothing  but  the  duke's 
imprudent  bigotry  could  have  convinced  the  whole 
nation  of  his  change  of  religion.  Popery,  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  a  hideous  spectre,  was  now  be- 
come a  real  ground  of  terror,  being  openly  and  zea- 
lously embraced  by  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a  prince 
of  industry  and  enterprise;  while  the  king  himself 
was  not  entirely  free  from  like  suspicions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  alliance  with  France 
inspired  the  duke  with  the  courage  to  make  open 
profession  of  his  religion,  and  rendered  him  more 
careless  of  the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  English. 
This  alliance  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
Temple  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  ambassador  to 
the  States;  and  Downing,  whom  the  Dutch  re- 
garded as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  ihfir  re;tii;)lic. 
was  sent  over  in  his  stead.  A  ground  of  quarrel  was 
sought  by  means  of  a  yacht,  dispatched  for  Lady 
Temple.  The  captain  sailed  through  the  Dutch 
fleet,  which  lay  on  their  own  coasts;  and  he  had, 
orders  to  make  them  strike,  to  fire  on  them,  and  to 
persevere  till  they  should  return  his  fire.  The  Dutch 
admiral,  Van  Ghent,  surprised  at  this  bravado,  came 
on  board  the  yacht,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
pay  respect  to  the  British  flag,  according  to  former 
practice  :  but  that  a  fleet  on  their  own  coasts  should 
strike  to  a  single  vessel,  and  that  not  a  ship  of  war, 
was,  he  said,  such  an  innovation,  that  he  durst  not, 
without  express  orders,  agree  to  it.  The  captain, 
thinking  it  dangerous,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  renew 
firing  in  the  midst  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  contiuuud  his 
course;  and,  for  that  neglect  of  orders,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower. 

This  incident,  however,  furnished  Downing  with 
a  new  article  to  increase  those  vain  pretences,  on 
which  it  was  purposed  to  ground  the  intended  rup- 
ture. The  English  court  delayed  several  mouths 
before  they  complained;  lest,  if  they  had  demanded 
satisfaction  more  early,  the  Dutch  might  have  had 
time  to  grant  it.  Even  when  Downing  delivered  his 
memorial,  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions  not  to 
accept  of  any  satisfaction  after  a  certain  number  Ot 
days;  a  very  imperious  manner  of  negotiating,  and 
impracticable  in  Iltdlaud,  where  the  form«  of  the 
republic  render  delays  absolutely  unavoidable.  An 
au.swer,  however,  though  refused  by  Downing,  was 
sent  over  to  Louduii,  with  an  Hmbaasador  extraor- 
diiifiry,  who  had  orders  to  me  every  expedient  that 
mi^^lit  give  «atisfaction  to  the  court  of  England. 
Tlwit  court  Ti'plied,  that  the  nnswer  of  the  Hol- 
landers was  ambigtiouB  and  obscure  ;  but  they  would 
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not  specify  the  art'cles  or  expressions  which  were 
liable  to  that  objection.  The  Dutch  ambassador 
desired  the  English  ministry  to  draw  the  answer  iu 
what  terms  they  pleased ;  and  he  engaged  to  sign 
it.  The  English  ministry  replied,  that  it  was  not 
their  business  to  draw  papers  for  the  Dutch.  The 
ambassador  brought  them  the  draught  of  an  article, 
and  asked  them  whether  it  were  satisfactory.  The 
English  answered,  that  when  he  had  signed  and 
delivered  it,  they  would  tell  him  their  mind  con- 
cerning it.  The  Dutchman  resolved  to  sign  it  at  a 
venture;  and  on  his  demanding  a  new  audience,  an 
hour  was  appointed  for  that  purpose  :  but  when  he 
attended,  the  English  refused  to  enter  upon  busi- 
ness, and  told  him  that  the  season  for  negotiating 
was  now  past. 

This  year,  on  the  12th  of  November,  died,  in  his 
retreat,  and  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  so  long  the  celebrated  general  of  the 
parliamentary  forces.  His  daughter  and  heir  was 
married  to  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

As  Hume  (though  he  could  not  avoid  coudemuing 
he  conduct  of  Charles)  has  given  so  flozing  an 
account  of  the  infamous  and  celebrated  secret  treaty, 
we  select  the  following  particulars  from  Hallam  ; — 

"  The  famous  secret  treaty,  which,  though  be- 
lieved on  pretty  good  evidence  not  long  after  the 
time,  was  first  actually  brought  to  light  by  Dalrym- 
ple  about  half  a  century  since,  began  to  be  nego- 
tiated very  soon  after  this  consultation.  Wc  find 
allusions  to  the  king's  projects  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  dated  22nd  March,  1K60. 
In  another  of  June  6th,  the  methods  he  was  adopt- 
ing to  secure  himself  in  this  perilous  juncture  ap- 
pear. He  was  to  fortify  Plymouth,  Hull,  and 
Portsmouth,  and  to  place  them  in  trusty  hands.  The 
fleet  was  under  the  duke,  as  lord-admiral;  the  guards 
and  their  officers  were  thought  in  general  well 
affected  ;  but  his  great  reliance  was  on  the  most 
Christian  king.  He  stipulated  for  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually,  and  for  the  aid  of  si\ 
thousaud  French  troops.'  In  return  for  such  im- 
portant succour,  Cliarles  undertook  to  serve  his 
ally's  ambition  and  wounded  pride  against  the  United 
Provinces.  These,  when  conquered  by  the  French 
arms,  with  the  co-operation  of  an  Finglish  navy, 
were  already  shared  by  the  royal  conspirators.  A 
part  of  Zealand  fell  to  the  lot  of  England,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Seven  Provinces  to  France,  with  an 
understanding  that  some  compensation  should  be 
made  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  the  event  of  any 
new  rights  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  accruing  to  the 
most  Christian  king,  as  it  is  worded  (that  is,  on  the 
death  of  ihc  kin|<  of  Spain,  a  sickly  child),  it  was 
agreed  that  EngUnd  should  assist  him  with  all  her 
force  by  sea  auJ  land,  but  at  his  own  expense ;  and 
should  oliluin  not  only  Ostcnd  ami  Minorca,  but,  as 
far  as  the  king  of  France  could  contribute  to  it 
iuch  parts  of  Spanish  America  as  she  should  choose 
to  coni|Ucr.  So  slronge  a  scheme  of  partitioning 
thai  vast  inheritance  was  never,  I  believe,  suspei  ted 
till  the  publication  of  the  treaty  ;  though  lioling- 
brokc  had  alluded  to  a  nrevioua  treaty  of  partition 
between  Louis  and  the  Emperor  Leopold,  the  com- 
plete discovery  of  which  has  been  but  lately  made. 

"  Each  conipirator  in  this  coalition  against  the 
prnteitant  faith  oud  liberties  of  Europe  had  splen- 
did   objecli    in  view  ;   but  thoso  of  Louis  seemed 

•  -Thf  lenourof  llio  «rlirli'  l«oiU  mc  to  conrliiilg,  thnt 
Ihrx-  lr<>i|n  were  Iu  lir  Intiilril  III  Kll||ll>llll  at  nil  ovrnln.  In 
nnlri  to  ururii  llto  pulillc  lruii<|ullllly  wlllinul  niilliii|i  (<ir  any 
illAlurbAUtv.  ' 


by  far  the  more  probable  and  less  liable  to  be  de- 
feated. The  full  completion  of  their  scheme  would 
have  re-united  a  great  kingdom  to  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  turned  a  powerful  neighbour  into  a  de- 
pendent pensioner.  But  should  this  fail,  (and  Louis 
too  sagacious  not  to  discern  the  chances  of 
failure,)  he  had  pledged  to  him  the  assistance  of  an 
lly  in  subjugating  the  republic  of  Holland,  which, 
according  to  all  human  calculation,  could  not  with- 
stand their  united  efforts ;  nay,  even  in  those  ulterior 
projects  which  his  restless  and  sanguine  ambition 
had  ever  in  view,  and  the  success  of  which  would 
have  realized,  not  the  chimera  of  a  universal  mo- 
narchy, but  a  supremacy  and  dictatorship  over  Eu- 
rope. Charles,  on  the  other  baud,  besides  that  he 
had  no  other  return  to  make  for  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  France,  was  impelled  by  a  personal  hatred 
of  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  consciousness  that  their 
commonwealth  was  the  standing  reproach  of  arbi- 
trary power,  to  join  readily  in  the  plan  for  its  sub- 
version. But  looking  first  to  his  own  objects,  and 
perhaps  a  little  distrustful  of  his  ally,  he  pressed 
that  his  profession  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion 
should  be  the  first  measure  in  prosecution  of  the 
treaty ;  and  th.it  he  should  immediately  receive  the 
stipulated  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  the  money.  Louis  insisted  that  the  deila- 
ration  of  war  against  Holland  should  precede.  This 
difference  occasioned  a  considerable  delay ;  and  it 
was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  bringing  round  her  bro- 
ther on  this  point,  that  the  duchess  of  Orleans  took 
her  famous  journey  to  Dover,  in  the  spring  of  1070. 
Yet  notwithstanding  her  influence,  which  passed  for 
irresistible,  he  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  right  re- 
served to  him  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  of  choosing 
his  own  time  for  the  declaration  of  his  religion ;  and 
it  was  concluded  on  this  footing  at  Dover,  by  Clif- 
ford, Arundel,  and  Arlington,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1070,  during  the  visit  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans. 

*'  A  mutual  distrust,  however,  retarded  the  further 
progress  of  this  scheme;  one  party  unwilling  to 
commit  himself  till  he  should  receive  money,  the 
other  too  cautious  to  run  the  risk  of  tlirowing  it 
awav.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  king 
of  France  was  right  in  urging  the  compiest  of  Hol- 
land as  a  preliminary  of  the  more  delicate  business 
they  wore  to  manage  in  England ;  and  fromCharles's 
subsequent  behaviour,  as  well  as  his  general  fickle- 
ness and  love  of  ease,  there  seems  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  would  gladly  have  receded  from  an  under- 
taking of  which  he  must  every  day  have  more  strongly 
perceived  the  difficulties.  He  confessed,  in  fact,  to 
Louis's  ambassador,  that  he  was  almo&t  the  only 
man  in  his  kingdom  who  liked  a  French  alliance. 
Tlie  change  of  religion,  on  a  nearer  view,  appeared 
dangerous  for  himself,  and  impracticable  as  a  na- 
tional measure.  He  had  not  dared  to  intrust  any 
of  his  protestant  ministers,  even  Buckinghora,  whose 
indifrerencc  in  such  points  was  notorious,  with  this 
great  secret;  and  to  keep  them  the  better  in  the 
ilark,  a  mock  negotiation  was  set  on  font  with  France, 
and  a  pretended  treaty  actually  signed,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other,  except  as  to  religion. 
Iluckinghain,  Shaftesbury,  and  Lauderdale,  wcro 
concerned  in  this  simulated  treaty,  the  negotiation 
fur  which  did  nut  commence  till  alter  tho  original 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Dover. 

'*  Tlie  court  of  France  having  yielded  to  Charles 
the  point  about  which  ho  seemed  so  anxious,  had 
soon  the  mortilicatinn  to  discover  that  he  woulil  take 
no  steps  to  effect  it.  Tlii'"  now  urged  that  immi-- 
dinte  di'clarutinii  of  bis  ri'ligion  which  tlioy  find,  with 
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very  wise  reasons,  cot  long  before  dissuaded.  The 
kinc-  of  En['land  huag  back,  and  tried  so  many  ex- 
cuse, that  they  had  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity; 
not  that  in  fact,  he  had  played  a  feigned  part  from 
the  beginning,  but  his  zeal  for  popery  having  given 
way  to  the  seductions  of  a  voluptuous  and  indolent 
life  he  had  leisure,  with  the  good  sense  he  naturally 
possessed,  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  his  resources, 
and  of  the  opposition  he  must  encounter.  Mean- 
while the  eagerness  of  his  ministers  had  plunged  the 
nation  into  war  with  Holland;  and  Louis,  having 
attained  his  principal  end,  ceased  to  trouble  the 
king  ou  the  subject  of  religion.  He  received  large 
sums  from  France  during  the  Dutch  war. 

"  This  memorable  transaction  explains  and  justi- 
fies the  strenuous  opposition  made  in  parliament  to 
the  king  and  duke  of  York,  and  may  be  reckoned 
the  first  act  of  a  d-  ama  which  ended  in  the  revolu- 
liou.  It  is  true,  that  the  precise  terms  of  this  treaty 
were  not  authentically  known;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  those  who,  froii  this  time,  displayed  an 
insuperable  jealousy  of  one  brother,  and  a  deter- 
mined enmity  to  the  other,  had  proofs  enough  for 
moral  conviction  of  their  deep  conspiracy  with 
France  against  religion  and  liberty.  This  suspicion 
is  implied  in  all  the  conduct  of  that  parliamentary 
opposition,  and  is  the  apology  of  much  that  seems 
violeuce  and  faction,  especially  in  the  business  of 
the  popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  It  is  of 
iaiportauce  also  to  observe,  that  James  II.  was  not 
misled  and  betrayed  by  false  or  foolish  counsellors, 
as  some  would  suggest,  in  his  endeavours  to  subvert 
the  laws,  but  acted  on  a  plan,  long  since  concerted, 
and  in  which  he  had  taken  a  principal  share. 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  that  neither  in  the  treaty 
itself,  nor  in  the  few  letters  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Dalrvmple,  do  we  find  any  explicit  decla- 
ration, either  tiiat  the  catholic  religion  was  to  be 
established  as  the  national  church,  or  arbit 
power  introduced  in  England.  But  there  are 
wanting  strong  presumptions  of  this  design.  The 
kuig  speaks,  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  of  finding 
means  to  put  the  proprietors  of  church  lands  out  of 
apprehension.  He  uses  the  expression,  '  retahlir  la 
rdiyiun  cathoUque ;'  which  though  not  quite  un- 
equivocal, seems  to  convey  more  than  a  bare  tolera- 
tion or  a  personal  profession  by  the  sovereign.  He 
talks  of  a  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  having  mass  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  communion  in  both  kinds,  as  terms  that 
would  render  his  conversion  agreeable  to  his  sub- 
jects. He  tells  the  French  ambassador,  that  not 
only  his  conscience,  but  the  confusion  he  saw  every 
day  increasing  in  his  kingdom,  to  the  diminution  of 
his  authority,  impelled  him  to  declare  himself  a 
catholic,  which,  besides  the  spiritual  advantage,  he 
believed  to  be  the  only  means  ot  restoring  the  mo- 
narchy. These  passages,  as  well  as  the  precautions 
taken  in  expectation  of  a  vigorous  resistance  from 
a  )i!u-t  of  the  nation,  appear  to  intimate  a  formal  re 
establishment  of  the  catholic  church;  a  measure 
connected,  in  the  king's  apprehension,  if  not  strictly 
with  arbitrary  power,  yet  with  a  very  material  en- 
haiuement  of  his  prerogative.  For  the  profession 
(if  au  obnoxious  faith  by  the  king,  as  an  insulated 
person,  would,  instead  of  strengthening  his  authority, 
prove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  it,  as,  in  the  next 
reign,  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  Charles,  however, 
aud  the  duke  of  York  deceived  themselves  into  a 
confidence,  that  the  transition  could  be  clfectcd  with 
no  extraorilinary  diflicuUy  The  king  knew  the  prc- 
vniliug  laxity  of  religious  principles  in  many  about 
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his  court,  and  thought  he  had  reason  to 
others  as  secretly  catholic.  Sunderland  .=  ^^i.- 
tioned  as  a  young  man  of  talent,  inclined  to  adopt 
that  religion.  Even  the  earl  of  Orrery  is  spoken  of 
as  a  catholic  in  his  heart.  The  duke,  who  conversed 
more  among  divines,  was  led  to  hope,  from  the 
strange  language  of  the  high-church  party,  that  they 
migh" readily  be  persuaded  to  make  what  seemed 
no°long  step,  and  come  into  easy  terms  of  union. 
It  was  the  constant  policy  of  the  Romish  priests  to 
extenuate  the  differences  between  the  two  churches, 
and  to  throw  the  main  odium  of  the  schism  on  the 
:alvinistic  sects.  And  many  of  the  Anglicans,  m 
their  abhorrence  of  protestant  non-conformists,  played 
nto  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy." 

Long  and  frequent  prorogations  were  made  of  the 
parliament ;  lest  the  houses  should  declare  them- 
selves with  vigour  against  counsels,  so  opposite 
to  the  inclination  as  well  as  interests  of  the  public. 
Could  we  suppose  that  Charles  in  his  alliance  against 
Holland,  really  meant  the  good  of  his  people,  that 
measure  must  pass  for  an  extraordinary,  nay  a  ro- 
mantic strain  of  patriotism,  which  could  lead  him, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  and  even  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  every 
step,  which  he  took  in  this  affair,  became  a  proof,  to 
all  men  of  penetration,  that  the  present  war  was  in- 
tended against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  own 
subjects,  even  more  than  against  the  Dutch  them- 
selves. He  now  acted  in  every  thing,  as  if  he  were 
already  an  absolute  monarch,  and  was  never  more  to 
lie  under  the  control  of  national  assemblies. 

The  long  prorogations  of  parliament,  if  they  freed 
the  king  from  the  importunate  remonstrances  of  that 
assembly,  were,  however,  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience, that  no  money  could  be  procured  to  carry 
on  the  military  preparations  against  Holland.  Under 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  triple  league,  which  at 
that  very  time  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  break,  Charles 
had  obtained  a  large  supply  from  the  commons :  but 
this  money  was  soon  exhausted  by  debts  and  expens^es 
The  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  France  had 
stipulated  to  pay  annually  during  the  war,  was  incon- 
siderable, compared  to  the  immense  charge  of  the 
English  navy.  It  seemed  as  yet  premature  to  ven- 
ture on  levying  money,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  since  the  power  of  taxing  themselves  was  the 
privilege,  of  which  the  Enghsh  were,  with  reason, 
particularly  jealous.  Some  other  resource  must  be 
fallen  on.  The  king  had  declared,  that  the  statt  ot 
treasurer  was  ready  fur  any  one  that  could  find  an 
expedient  for  supplying  the  present  necessities. 
Shaftesbury  dropped  a  hint  to  Clifford,  which  the 
latter  immediately  seized,  and  earned  to  the  king 
who  granted  him  the  promised  reward,  together  with 
a  peerage  This  expedient  was  the  shutting  up  ot 
the  exchequer,  and  the  retaining  of  all  the  payments 
which  should  be  made  into  it.  . 

It  had  been  usual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their 
money  to  the  exchequer,  and  to  advance  it  upon  se- 
curity of  the  funds,  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
reimbursed,  when  the  money  was  levied  on  the  public. 
The  bankers,  by  this  traffic,  got  eight  sometimes 
ten,  per  cent,  for  sums  which  either  had  been  c'on- 
signed  to  them  without  interest,  or  which  they  ha.l 
borrowed  at  six  per  cent. :  profits,  which  they  dearly 
paid  for  by  his  egregious  breach  of  public  ftiilh.  1  he 
measure  was  so  suddenly  taken,  that  none  had  warn  • 
ing  of  the  danger.  A  general  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  city,  followed  by  the  rum  of  many.  The 
bankers  stopped  payment;  the  merchants  could  an- 
swer no  bills  ;  distrust  took  place  every  where,  with 
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a  stagnation  of  commerce,  by  which  the  public  was 
universally  affected.  And  men,  full  of  dismal  ap- 
prehensions, asked  each  other,  what  must  be  the 
scope  of  those  mysterious  counselsj  whence  the  par- , 
liament  and  all  men  of  honour  were  excluded,  ami 
which  commenced  by  the  forfeiture  of  public  credit, 
and  an  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, both  fureign  and  domestic. 

Another  measure  of  the  court  contains  something 
laudable,  when  considered  in  itself;  but  if  we  re- 
flect ou  the  motive  whence  it  proceeded,  as  well  as 
the  time  when  it  was  embraced,  it  will  furnish  a 
strong  proof  of  the  arbitrary  and  dangerous  counsels 
pursued  at  present  by  the  king  and  his  ministry. 
Charles  resolved  to  make  use  of  his  supreme  power 
in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  a  power,  he  said,  which 
was  not  only  inherent  in  him,  but  which  had  been 
recognised  by  several  acts  of  parliament.  By  virtue 
of  this  authority,  he  issued  a  proclamation  ;  suspend- 
ing the  penal  laws  enacted  against  all  non-con- 
formists or  recusants  whatsoever ;  and  granting  to 
the  protestant  dissenters  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  to  the  catholics  the  exercise  of  it,  in  private 
houses.  A  fruitless  experiment  of  this  kind,  opposed 
by  the  parliament,  and  retracted  by  the  king,  had 
already  been  made  a  few  years  after  the  restoration; 
but  Charles  expected,  that  the  parliament,  whenever 
it  should  meet,  would  now  be  tamed  to  greater  sub- 
mission, and  would  no  longer  dare  to  control  his 
measures.  Meanwhile,  the  dissenters,  the  most  in- 
veterate enemies  of  the  court,  were  mollified  by 
these  indulgent  maxims:  and  the  catholics,  under 
their  shelter,  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  the  laws 
had  hitherto  allowed  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  act  of  navigation  was  sus- 
pended by  royal  will  and  pleasure ;  a  measure, 
which,  though  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  seemed  use- 
ful to  commerce,  while  all  the  seamen  were  employed 
on  board  the  royal  navy.  A  like  suspension  had 
been  granted,  during  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  was 
nut  much  remarked  ;  because  men  had,  at  that  time, 
entertained  less  jealousy  of  the  crown.  A  procla- 
mation was  also  issued,  containing  rigorous  clauses 
in  favour  of  pressing:  another  full  of  menaces  against 
those  who  presumed  to  speak  undutifully  of  his  ma- 
jesty's measures,  and  even  against  those  who  heard 
such  discourse,  unless  they  informed  in  due  time 
against  the  offenders  :  another  against  importing  or 
vending  any  sort  of  painted  earthenware,  "except 
that  of  China,  upon  pain  of  being  grievously  fined, 
and  suffering  the  utmost  punishment,  which  might 
be  lawfully  inflicted  upon  contemners  of  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  authority."  An  army  had  been  levied; 
and  it  wa.s  found,  that  discipline  could  not  be  en 
forced  without  the  exercise  of  martial  law,  which 
w;is  therefore  established  by  order  of  council,  though 
citntrary  to  the  petition  of  right.  All  these  acts  of 
power,  how  little  important  soever  in  themselves, 
savoured  strongly  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
were  nowinc  suitable  to  that  legal  ndniinistr.ition 
which  the  parliament,  after  such  violent  rninulsiou; 
and  civil  wars,  had  hoped  to  have  cstablibhed  in  thi 
kingdom. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  tho  lord-keepe; 
rufuicd  to  affix  the  great  geaflo  the  dcchiration  fo; 
■uapending  the  penal  laws  ;  and  was,  for  that  reason, 
though  under  other  pretencni,  removed  from  his 
oflice.  Shafl<-sbury  wan  made  chancellor  in  his  place ; 
and  thui  another  member  of  the  Cabal  recoived  the 
rewnrd  of  hii  eounnelfi. 

Korrign  troniaclion*  kept  pace  with  these  do- 
metitic  occurreure*.     An  attempt,  before  tho  decla 


ration  of  war,  was  made  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet 
by  Sir  Robert  Holmes.  This  titet  consisted  of  se- 
venty sail,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
hopes  of  seizing  so  rich  a  prey  had  been  a  great 
motive  for  engaging  Charles  in  the  present  war,  and 
he  had  considered  that  capture  as  a  principal  re- 
source forsupporticghis  military  enterprises.  Holmes, 
with  nine  frigates  and  three  yachts,  had  orders  to 
go  on  this  command;  and  he  passed  Sprague  in  the 
Channel,  who  was  returning  with  a  squadron  from 
a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sprague  informed 
him  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Hollanders  ;  and 
had  not  Holmes,  from  a  desire  of  engrossing  the 
honour  and  profit  of  the  enterprise,  kept  the  secret 
of  his  orders,  the  conjunction  of  these  squadrons  had 
rendered  the  success  infallible.  When  Holmes  ap 
proached  the  Dutch,  he  put  on  an  amicable  appear 
ance,  and  invited  the  admiral,  Van  Ness,  who  com- 
manded the  convoy,  to  come  on  board  of  him  :  one 
of  his  captains  gave  a  like  insidious  invitation  to 
the  rear-a(lm.iral.  But  these  officers  were  on  their 
guard.  They  had  received  an  intimation  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  English,  and  had  already 
put  all  the  ships  of  war  and  merchant-men  in  an 
excellent  posture  of  defence.  Three  times  were  they 
valiiiully  assailed  by  the  English ;  and  as  often  did 
they  valiantly  defend  themselves.  In  the  third  at 
tack  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  of  war  was  taken  ;  and 
three  or  four  of  their  most  inconsiderable  merchant- 
men fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  rest  fighting 
with  skill  and  courage,  continued  their  course  ;  aud, 
favoured  by  a  mist,  got  safe  into  their  own  harbours. 
This  attempt  is  denominated  perfidious  and  piratical 
by  the  Dutch  writers,  aud  even  by  many  of  the  En- 
glish. It  merits  at  least  the  appellation  of  irregular; 
and  as  it  had  been  attended  with  bad  success,  it 
brought  double  shame  upon  the  contrivers.  The 
English  ministry  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the 
action,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a  casual  ren- 
counter, arising  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch,  in 
refusing  the  honours  of  the  flag:  but  the  contrary 
was  so  well  known,  that  even  Holmes  himself  had 
not  the  assurance  to  persist  in  this  asseveration. 

Till  this  incident  the  States,  notwithstanding  all 
the  menaces  and  preparations  of  the  English,  never 
believed  them  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  had  always 
expected  that  the  affair  would  terminate,  cither  in 
some  demands  of  money,  or  in  some  proposals  for 
tho  advancement  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
French  themselves  had  never  much  reckoned  on  as- 
sistance from  England ;  and  scarcely  could  believe 
that  their  ambitious  projects  would,  contrary  to 
every  maxim  of  honour  and  policy,  be  forwarded  by 
that  power  which  was  most  interested,  and  most 
able  to  oppose  them.  But  Charles  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  retreat.  He  immediately  issued  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Dutch  ;  and  surely  reasons 
more  false  and  frivolous  never  were  employed  to 
justifv  a  flagrant  violation  of  treaty.  Some  com- 
plaints lire  there  made  of  injuries  done  to  the  East 
India  Company,  which  yet  that  company  disavowed  : 
the  detention  of  sonic  English  in  Surinam  is  men- 
tioned; though  it  appears  that  these  persons  had  vo- 
luntarily remained  there;  tho  refusal  of  a  Dutch 
fleet,  on  their  own  coasts,  to  strike  to  nn  English 
yacht,  is  much  aggravated  :  luid  to  piece  up  all  these 
pretentions,  some  abusive  pictures  are  mentioned, 
and  represented  as  n,  ground  of  <|uarrol.  The  Dutch 
were  long  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  this  article; 
till  it  was  discovered,  that  a  portrait  of  Cornelius 
do  Witt,  brother  to  the  pensionary,  painted  by  order 
of  certain  m.i;;iHtriteti  of    l>ort,   and  hung  up  in  n 
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chamber  of  the  town-house,  had  given  occasion  to 
the  complaint.  In  the  perspective  of  this  portrait, 
the  painter  had  drawn  some  ships  on  fire  in  a  har- 
bour. This  was  construed  to  be  Chatham,  where 
de  Witt  had  really  distinguished  himself,  and  had 
acquired  honour ;  but  little  did  he  imagine,  that, 
while  the  insult  itself,  committed  in  open  war,  had 
so  long  been  forgiven,  the  picture  of  it  should  draw 
such  severe  vengeance  upon  his  country.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  manifesto,  where  the  king  still  pro- 
fessed hisresolutioaof  adhering  to  the  triple  alliance, 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  it. 

Louis's  declaration  of  war  contained  more  dig- 
nity, if  undisguised  violence  and  injustice  could 
merit  that  appellation.  He  pretended  only,  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  Hollanders  had  been  such,  that  it 
did  not  consist  with  his  glory  any  longer  to  bear  it. 
That  monarch's  preparations  were  in  great  forward- 
netis ;  and  his  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  most 
promising  views  of  success.  Sweden  was  detached 
from  the  triple  league:  the  bishop  of  Munster  was 
engaged  by  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  take  part 
with  France:  the  elector  of  Cologne  had  entered 
into  the  same  alliance;  and,  having  consigned 
Bonne  and  other  towns  into  the  hands  of  Louis, 
magazines  were  there  erected;  and  it  was  from  that 
quarter  (hat  France  proposed  to  invade  the  United 
Provinces.  The  standing  force  of  that  kingdom 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  ; 
and  with  more  than  half  of  this  great  army  was  the 
French  king  now  approaching  to  the  Dutch  fron- 
tiers. The  order,  economy,  and  industry  of  Colbert, 
equally  subservient  to  the  ambition  of  the  prince, 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  furnished  unexhausted 
treasures  :  these,  employed  by  the  unrelenting  vigi- 
lance of  Louvois,  supplied  every  military  prepara- 
ticm,  and  facilitated  all  the  enterprises  of  the  army  : 
Coude,  Tureane,  seconded  by  Luxembourg,  Crequi, 
and  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  age,  con- 
ducted this  army,  and  by  their  conduct  and  repu- 
tation inspired  courage  into  every  one.  The  mo- 
narch himself,  surrounded  with  a  brave  nobility, 
animated  his  troops  by  the  prospect  of  reward,  or, 
what  was  more  valuetl,  by  the  hopes  of  his  appro- 
bation. The  fatigues  of  war  gave  no  interruption 
to  gaiety  :  its  dangers  furnished  matter  for  glory ; 
and  in  no  enterprise  did  the  genius  of  t-hat  gallant 
and  pulile  people  ever  break  out  with  more  distin- 
guished lustre. 

Though  de  Witt's  intelligence  in  foreign  courts 
was  not  equal  to  the  vigilance  of  his  domestic  ad- 
ministration, he  had,  long  before,  received  many 
surmises  of  this  fatal  confederacy;  but  he  prepared 
not  for  defence  so  early,  or  with  such  industry,  as 
the  danger  required.  A  union  of  England  with 
France  was  evidently,  he  saw,  destructive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  former  kingdom;  and  therefore  over- 
looking, or  ignorant  of  the  humours  and  secret 
views  of  Charles,  he  concluded  it  impossible  that 
such  pernicious  projects  could  ever  really  be  carried 
into  execution.  Secure  in  this  fallacious  reasoning, 
he  allowed  the  republic  to  remain  too  long  in  that 
def'inceless  situation,  into  which  many  concurring 
accidents  had  conspired  to  throw  her. 

By  a  continued  and  successful  application  to  cora- 
niorcc,  the  people  were  bec<mie  unwarlike,  and  con- 
fi'lcd  entirely  for  their  defence  in  that  mercenary 
army,  which  they  maintained.  After  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  the  States,  trusting  to  their  ponce  with 
Spain,  and  their  alliance  with  France,  had  broken 
a  great  part  of  this  army,  and  did  u*ti  support  with 
Fuflicieut  vigilance  the  discipUac  of  the  troops  which 


remained.  When  the  aristocratic  party  prevailed, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  dismiss  many  of  the  old 
experienced  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Orange ;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  raw 
youths,  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  burgomasters,  by 
whose  interest  the  party  was  supported.  These  new 
officers,  relying  on  the  credit  of  their  friends  and 
family,  neglected  their  military  duty ;  and  some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  were  even  allowed  to  serve  by  de- 
puties, to  whom  they  assigned  a  small  part  of  their 
pay.  During  the  war  with  England,  all  the  forces 
of  that  nation  had  been  disbanded  ;  Louis's  invasion 
of  Flanders,  followed  by  the  triple  league,  occa- 
sioned the  dismission  of  the  French  regiments:  and 
the  place  of  these  troops,  which  had  ever  had  a  chief 
share  in  the  honour  and  fortune  of  all  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries,  had  not  been  supplied  by  any 
new  levies. 

De  Witt,  sensible  of  this  dangerous  situation,  and 
alarmed  by  the  reports  which  came  from  all  quar- 
ters, exerted  himself  to  supply  those  defects,  to  which 
it  was  not  easy  of  a  sudden  to  provide  a  suitable  re- 
medy. But  every  proposal  which  he  could  make, 
met  with  opposition  from  the  Orange  party,  now 
become  extremely  formidable.  The  long  and  un- 
controlled administration  of  this  statesman  had  be- 
gotten envy:  the  present  incidents  roused  up  his 
enemies  and  opponents,  who  ascribed  to  his  mis- 
conduct alone  the  bad  situation  of  the  republic  :  and, 
above  all,  the  popular  affection  to  the  young  prince, 
which  had  so  long  been  held  in  violent  constraint^ 
and  thence  acquired  new  accessions  of  force,  began 
to  display  itself,  and  to  threaten  the  commonwealth 
with  some  great  convulsion.  William  III.,  prince 
of  Orange,  was  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age,  and  gave 
strong  indications  of  those  great  qualities,  by  which 
his  life  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  De 
Witt  himself,  by  giving  him  an  excellent  education, 
and  instructing  him  in  all  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  sound  policy,  had  generously  contributed 
to  make  his  rival  formidable.  Dreading  the  preca- 
rious situation  of  his  own  party,  he  was  always  re- 
solved, he  said,  by  conveying  to  the  prince  the 
knowledge  of  affairs,  to  render  him  capable  of  serv- 
ing his  country,  if  any  future  emergence  should  ever 
throw  the  administration  into  his  hands.  The  con- 
duct of  William  had  hitherto  been  extremely  lau- 
dable. Notwithstanding  his  powerful  alliances  with 
England  and  Brandeuburgh,  he  had  expressed  his 
resolution  of  depending  entirely  on  the  States  for 
his  advancement;  and  the  whole  tonour  of  his  beha- 
viour suited  extremely  the  genius  of  that  people. 
Silent  and  thoughtful;  given  to  hear  and  to  in- 
quire; of  a  sound  and  steady  understanding  ;  firm 
ill  what  he  once  resolved,  or  once  denied;  strongly 
intent  on  business,  little  on  pleasure:  by  these  vir- 
tues he  engaged  the  attention  of  all  men.  And  the 
people,  sensible  that  they  owed  their  liberty,  and 
very  existence,  to  his  family,  and  remembering  that 
his  great  uncle,  Maurice,  had  been  able,  even  in 
more  early  youth,  to  defend  them  against  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  Spain,  were  desirous  of  raising  this 
prince  to  all  the  authority  of  his  ancestors,  and 
hoped,  from  his  valour  and  conduct  alone,  to  receive 
protection  against  those  imminent  dangers  with 
which  they  were  at  present  threatened. 

While  these  two  jiowerful  factions  struggled  for 
superiority,  every  scheme  for  defence  was  cipposed, 
every  project  retarded.  What  was  determintd  with 
difliculty,  was  executed  withtmt  vigour.  Levies  in- 
deed were  made,  and  the  army  completed  to  seventy 
thousand  men  :  the  prince  was  appointed  both  ge- 
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nerai  and  admiral  of  the  commonweaUh,  and  tbe  | 
whnle  military  power  was  put  into  his  bands.  But 
new  troops  could  not  of  a  sudden  acquire  discipline  | 
and  experience:  and  the  partisans  of  the  prince 
were  still  unsatisfied,  as  long  as  the  "perpetual, 
edict"  (so  it  was  called)  remained  in  force  ;  by  which  , 
he  was  excluded  from  the  stadtholdership,  and  from  : 
all  share  in  the  civil  administration. 

It  had  always  been  the  maxim  of  de  Witt's  party 
to  cultivate  naval  affairs  with  extreme  care,  and  to 
pive  the  fleet  a  preference  above  the  army,  which 
they  represented  as  the  object  of  an  unreasonable 
partiality  in  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  two  violent 
wars,  which  had  of  late  been  waged  with  England, 
had  exercised  the  valour,  and  improved  the  skill,  of 
the  sailors :  and,  above  all,  de  Ruyter,  the  great  sea- 
commander  of  the  age,  was  closely  connected  with 
the  Louvcitein  party;  and  everyone  was  disposed, 
with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to  obey  him.  The 
equipment  of  the  fleet  was  therefore  hastened  by  de 
Witt,  in  hopes  that,  by  striking  at  first  a  successful 
bluw,  he  might  inspire  courage  into  the  dismayed 
States,  and  support  his  own  declining  authority.  He 
seems  to  have  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  incensed 
against  the  English ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  re- 
venge on  them  for  their  conduct,  of  which,  he 
thought,  he  himself  and  his  country  had  such  reason 
to  complain.  By  the  ofi'er  of  a  close  alliance  for 
mutual  defence,  they  had  seduced  the  republic  to 
quit  the  alliance  of  France;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
embraced  these  measures,  than  they  formed  leagues 
for  her  destruction,  with  that  very  power  which  ihey 
had  treacherously  engaged  her  to  offend.  In  the 
midst  of  full  peace,  nay,  during  an  intimate  union, 
they  attacked  her  commerce,  her  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and,  moved  by  shameful  rapacity,  had 
invaded  that  property,  which,  from  a  reliance  on 
their  faith,  they  had  hoped  to  find  uuprotected  and 
defenceless.  Contrary  to  their  own  manifest  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  to  their  honour,  they  still  retained  a 
malignant  resentment  for  her  successful  conclusion 
of  the  former  war;  a  war  which  had,  at  first,  sprung 
from  their  own  wanton  insolence  and  ambition.  To 
reprcstj  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  would,  de  Witt 
imagined,  give  peculiar  pleasure,  and  contribute  to 
the  future  security  of  his  country,  whose  prosperity 
was  so  much  the  object  of  general  envy. 

Actuated  by  like  motives  and  views,  dc  Ruyter 
put  to  »ca  with  a  formidable  fleet,  consisting  of 
ninely-one  ships  of  war  and  forty-four  fire-ships. 
Cornelius  de  Witt  was  on  board  as  deputy  from  the 
Slates.  They  sailed  iu  quest  of  the  English,  who 
were  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
who  had  already  joined  the  French  uuder  Marshal 
D'lOslr^eg.  The  combined  fleets  lay  at  Solebay  in  a 
very  negligent  posture;  and  Sandwich,  being  an 
exp-jrienied  ofTicer,  hud  given  the  duke  warning  of 
the  danger;  hut  roceivetl,  it  is  said,  such  an  an- 
swer us  intimated,  that  there  was  more  uf  caution 
than  of  courage  in  his  apprehunHionit.  Upon  the 
apprarauce  of  the  enemy,  every  one  ran  to  liis  nost 
with  pruiijiii.'ttion,  and  many  ships  were  obliged  to 
cut  their  cables,  iu  order  to  be  in  readiness.  Sand- 
wich connnanded  tho  van;  and  though  dKcrminod 
to  conquer  or  to  perish,  ha  so  tumperod  his  courage 
with  prudence,  that  tho  whole  Heel  wus  visibly  in- 
dcblrd  to  him  for  il«  safely.  Ho  hustmod  out  of  tho 
bay,  uhoro  it  had  been  easy  for  dc  Huylrr  with  \m 
fire.*.hip4  to  liavo  deittroyed  the  cnm'hiueil  tlcetH, 
whirh  wer«'  cn.wded  together;  and  by  tliiN  wisr- 
iruranuro  he  gavr  tniie  to  thrdul'.e  nf  York,  whoiom- 
niftuded  llic  mnin  body,  and  to   Mamhul  D'EntncH, 


admiral  of  the  rear,  to  disengage  themselves.  He 
himself  meanwhile  rushed  into  battle  with  the  Hol- 
Umders  ;  and  by  presenting  himself  to  every  danger, 
had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  bravest  of  the  enemy. 
He  killed  Van  Ghent,  a  Dutch  admiral,  and  beat 
off  his  ship  :  he  sunk  another  ship,  which  ventured 
to  lay  him  aboard;  he  sunk  three  fire-ships,  which 
endeavoured  to  grapple  with  him  :  and  though  his 
vessel  was  torn  in  pieces  with  shot,  and  of  a  thousand 
men  she  contained,  near  six  hundred  were  laid  dead 
upon  the  deck,  he  continued  still  to  thunder  with 
all  his  artillery  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  But  an- 
other fire-ship,  more  fortunate  than  the  preceding, 
having  laid  hold  of  his  vessel,  her  destruction  was 
now  inevitable.  Warned  by  Sir  Edward  Haddock, 
his  captain,  he  refused  to  make  his  escape,  and 
bravely  embraced  death  as  a  shelter  from  that  igno- 
miny, which  a  rash  expression  of  the  duke's,  he 
thought,  had  thrown  upon  him. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich, 
de  Ituyter  remained  not  inactive.  He  attacked  the 
duke  of  York,  and  fought  him  with  such  fury  for 
above  two  hours,  that  of  two-and-thirty  actions,  in 
which  tliat  admiral  had  been  engaged,  he  declared 
this  combat  to  be  the  most  obstiHately  disputed. 
The  duke's  ship  was  so  shattered,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  her,  and  remove  his  flag  to  another.  His 
squadron  was  overpowered  with  numbers;  till  Sir 
Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  succeeded  to  Sandwich's 
command,  came  to  his  assistance;  and  the  fight, 
being  more  equally  balanced,  was  continued  till 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  English.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
fleets  of  the  two  maritime  powers  was  nearly  equal, 
if  it  <lid  not  rather  fall  more  heavy  on  the  English. 
The  French  suffered  very  little,  because  they  bad 
scarcely  been  engaged  in  the  action;  and  as  this 
backwardness  is  not  their  natituial  character,  it  was 
concluded  that  they  had  received  secret  orders  to 
spare  their  ships,  while  the  Dutch  and  English  should 
weaken  each  other  by  their  mutual  animosity.  Al- 
most all  the  other  actions  during  the  present  war 
tended  to  confirm  this  suspicion. 

It  might  be  deemed  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to 
have  fought  with  some  advantage  the  combined 
fleets  of  two  such  powerful  nations ;  but  nothing  less 
than  a  complete  victory  could  serve  the  purpose  of 
de  Witt,  or  save  his  country  from  those  calamities, 
which  from  every  quarter  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her.  He  had  expected,  that  the  French  would  make 
their  attack  on  the  side  of  Maestricht,  which  was 
well  forlified,  and  provided  with  a  good  garrison; 
but  Louis,  taking  advanlnge  of  his  alliance  with 
Cologne,  resolved  to  invade  tho  enemy  on  that  fron- 
tier, which  he  knew  to  be  more  feeble  and  defence- 
less. The  armies  of  that  elector,  and  those  of 
Munster,  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
and  divided  the  force  ind  attention  of  the  States. 
The  Dutch  troops,  too  weak  to  defend  so  extensive 
a  frontier,  were  scattered  into  so  many  towns,  thai 
no  considerable  body  remained  in  the  field  ;  and  a 
strong  garrison  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
fortress.  Louis  passed  tho  Meuse  at  Viset;  and 
liiying  Kiego  to  Orsoi,  a  town  of  the  elector  nf 
Hrauilenburgh'fl,  but  garrittoncd  by  the  Dutch,  he 
curried  it  in  three  days.  He  divided  his  ormy,  und 
invested  at  onco  Buiik.  Wesel,  Emerik,  and  llhim- 
Iterg.  lour  pliirea  regularly  fortified,  and  not  unpro- 
vided with  troops;  in  a  few  days  all  these  places 
were  surrendered.  A  general  a.stfmishnient  li:ul 
^■•l/ed  the  Holliinder%  from  tho  combiuation  of  such 
powrrfiil  princcf  u^aiuKt  tho  ropublic;  und  nowhere 
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was  resistance  made,  suitable  to  the  ancient  gloiy 
or  present  greatness  of  the  state.  Governors  without 
experience  commanded  troops  without  discipline  ; 
and  despair  had  universally  extinguished  that  sense 
of  honour,  by  which  aloue,  men,  in  such  dangerous 
e.'itremities,  can  be  animated  to  a  valorous  defence 

Louis  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which 
he  prepared  to  pass.  To  all  the  other  calamities  of 
the  Dutch  was  added  the  e.Ureme  drought  of  the 
season,  by  which  the  greatest  rivers  were  much  di- 
minished, and  in  some  places  rendered  fordable. 
The  French  cavalry,  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  prince,  full  of  impetuous  courage,  but  ranged 
in  exact  order.  Hung  themselves  into  the  river  :  the 
infantry  passed  in  boats :  a  few  regiments  of  Dutch 
appeared  on  the  other  side,  who  were  unable  to  make 
resistance.  And  thus  was  executed  without  danger, 
but  not  without  glory,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  ;  so 
much  celebrated,  at  that  time,  by  the  flattery  of  the 
French  courtiers,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
the  more  durable  flattery  of  their  poets. 

Each  success  added  courage  to  the  conquerors, 
and  struck  the  vanquished  with  dismay.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  though  prudent  beyond  his  age,  was  but 
newly  advanced  to  the  command,  unacquainted  with 
the  army,  unknown  to  them  ;  and  all  men,  by  reason 
of  the  violent  factions  which  prevailed,  were  uncer- 
tain of  the  authority  on  which  they  must  depend. 
It  was  expected,  that  the  fort  of  Skink,  famous  for 
the  sieges  which  it  had  formerly  sustained,  would 
make  some  resistance;  but  it  yielded  to  Turenne  in 
a  few  days.  The  same  general  made  himselt  master 
of  Arnheim,  Knotzembourg,  and  Nimeguen,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  before  them.  Doesbourg  at  the  same 
time  opened  its  gates  to  Louis  :  soon  after,  Harder- 
wic,  Amersfort,  Campen,  Rhenen,  Viane,  tlberg, 
Zwol,  Cuilcmberg,  Wageninguen,  Lochem,  Woer- 
den,  fell  into  the  enemy's  bauds.  GroU  and  Deventer 
surrendered  to  the  Mareschal  Luxembourg,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  Munster.  And  every  hour 
brought  to  the  States  news  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  French,  and  of  the  cowardly  defence  oi  their 
own  garrisons. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  small  and  discou- 
raged army,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland; 
where  he  expected,  from  the  natural  strength  of  the 
country,  since  all  human  art  and  courage  failed,  to 
be  able  to  make  some  resistance.  The  town  and 
province  of  Utrecht  sent  deputies,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  Louis.  Naerden,  a  place  within  three 
leagues  of  Amsterdam,  was  seized  by  the  marquess 
of  Rochfort,  and  had  he  pushed  on  to  Muyden,  he 
had  easily  got  possession  of  it.  Fourteen  stragglers 
of  his  army  having  appeared  before  the  gates  ot  that 
town,  the  magistrates  sent  them  the  keys ;  but  a 
servant-maid,  who  was  alone  in  the  castle,  having 
raised  the  drawbridge,  kept  them  from  taking  pos- 
session of  that  fortress.  The  magistrates  afterwards, 
finding  the  party  so  weak,  made  them  drunk,  and 
took  the  keys  from  them.  Muyden  is  so  near  to 
Amsterdam,  that  its  cannon  may  infest  the  ships 
which  enter  that  city. 

Louis  with  a  splendid  court  made  a  solemn  entry 
into  Utrecht,  full  of  glory,  because  every  where  at- 
tended with  success ;  though  more  owing  to  the  cow- 
ardice and  misconduct  of  his  enemies,  than  to  his 
own  valour  or  prudence.  Three  provinces  were  al- 
ready in  his  hands,  Gucldcrland,  Overyssel,  and 
Utrecht  •  Groningen  was  threatened  ;  Friczelamlwas 
exposed  :  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  Holland  and 
Zealand  ;  and  the  monarch  deliberated  conccrnin" 
the  proper  mciisures  for  reducing  them.     Conde  nn 


Turenne  exhorted  him  to  dismantle  all  the  towns 
which  he  had  taken,  except  a  few  ;  and  fortifying 
his  main  army  by  the  garrisons,  put  himself  in  a 
condition  of  pushing  his  conquests.  Louvois,  hoping 
that  the  other  provinces,  weak  and  dismayed,  would 
prove  an  easy  prey,  advised  him  to  keep  possession 
of  places  which  might  afterwards  serve  to  retaiu  *'zi 
people  iu  subjection.  His  counsel  was  f<£iowed; 
though  it  was  found,  soon  after,  to  hs.e  been  the 
most  impoliti'' 

Meanwhile  tne  peop.o,  tnroughout  the  republic, 
lust^ai  of  collecting  a  noble  indignation  against  the 
haughty  conqueror,  discharged  their  rage  upon  their 
own  unhappy  minister,  on  whose  prudence  and  in- 
tei^rity  every  one  formerly  bestowed  the  merited  ap- 
plause.  The  bad  condition  of  the  armies  was  laid  to 
his  charge  :  the  ill  choice  of  governors  was  ascribed 
to  his  partiality  :  as  instances  of  cowardice  multi 
plied,  treachery  was  suspected ;  and  his  former  con- 
nexions with  France  being  remembered,  the  popu- 
lace believed,  that  he  and  his  partisans  had  now 
combined  to  betray  them  to  their  most  mortal  enemy. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  notwithstanding  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  was  looked  on  as  the  only  saviour 
of  the  state  ;  and  men  were  violently  driven  by  their 
fears  into  his  party,  to  which  they  had  always  been 
led  by  favour  and  inclination. 

Amsterdam  alone  seemed  to  retain  some  courage; 
and  by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  defence,  endea- 
voured to  infuse  spirit  into  the  other  cities.  The 
magistrates  obliged  the  burgesses  to  keep  a  strict 
wat'ch  :  the  populace,  whom  want  of  employment 
might  eng.ige  to  mutiny,  were  maintained  by  regular 
pay,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  public.  Some 
ship's,  which  lay  useless  in  the  harbour,  were  re- 
fitted, and  stationed  to  guard  the  city  :  and  the 
sluices  being  opened,  the  neighbouring  country, 
without  regard  to  the  damage  sustained,  was  laid 
under  water.  All  the  provinces  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  scrupled  not,  in  this  extremity,  to  restore 
to  the  sea  those  fertile  fields,  which  with  great  art 
and  expense  had  been  won  from  it. 

The  States  were  assembled,  to  consider  whether 
any  means  were  left  to  save  the  remains  of  their 
lately  flourishing,  and  now  distressed  commonwealth. 
Though  they  were  surrounded  with  waters,  which 
barred  all  access  to  the  enemy,  their  deliberations 
were  not  conducted  with  that  tranquillity,  which 
could  alone  suggest  measures  proper  to  extricate 
them  from  their  present  difiiculties.  The  nobles 
gave  their  vote,  that,  provided  their  religion,  liberty, 
and  sovereignty,  could  be  saved,  every  thing  else 
should  without  scruple  be  sacrificed  to  the  conqueror. 
Eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments. 
Amsterdam  singly  declared  against  all  treaty  with 
insolent  and  triumphant  enemies  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing that  opposition,  ambassadors  were  dispatched  to 
implore  the  pity  of  the  two  combined  monarchs.  It 
was  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  Louis,  Maestricht,  and 
all  the  frontier  towns  which  lay  without  the  bounds 
of  the  seven  provinces;  and  to  pay  him  a  large  sum 
foi  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Louis  deliberated  with  his  ministers,  Louvois  and 
Pomponne,  concerning  the  measures  which  he  should 
embrace  in  the  present  emergence;  and  fortunately 
for  Europe,  he  still  preferred  the  violent  counsels  of 
the  former.  He  offered  to  evacuate  his  conquests, 
on  condition  that  all  duties  Jately  imposed  on  the 
commodities  of  France  should  be  taken  off :  that  the 
public  exercise  cf  the  Romish  religion  should  bo 
permitted  in  the  United  Provinces;  (he  cliurches 
shared  with  the  catholics  ;   and  their  priests  main- 
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tained  by  appointments  from  the  States  ;  that  all  the 
frontier  towns  of  the  republic  should  be  yielded  to  him, 
together  with  Nimeguen,  Skink,  Kuotzembourg,  and 
that  part  of  Guelderland  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine  ;  as  likewise  the  isle  of  Bommel,  that 
of  Voorn,  ihe  fortress  of  St.  Andrew,  those  of  Lou- 
vestein  and  Crevecceur;  that  the  States  should  pay 
him  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  livrcs  for  the 
charges  of  the  war :  that  they  should  every  year 
send  him  a  solemn  embassy,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  medal,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
owed  to  him  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  predecessors,  they  had  for- 
merly acquired  :  and  that  they  should  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  king  of  England :  and  he  allowed 
them  but  ten  days  for  the  acceptance  of  these 
demands. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  to  London,  met  with  a  still 
worse  reception  :  no  minister  was  allowed  to  treat 
with  them  ;  and  they  were  retained  iu  a  kind  of 
confinement.  But,  notwithstanding  this  rigorous 
conduct  of  the  court,  the  presence  of  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  excited  sentiments  of  tender  compas- 
sion, and  even  indignation,  among  the  people  in 
general,  especially  among  those  who  could  foresee 
the  aim  and  result  of  those  daugerous  counsels.  The 
two  most  powerful  monarchs,  they  said,  in  Europe, 
the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  have,  contrary  to 
the  faith  of  solemn  treaties,  combined  to  exterminate 
an  illustrious  republic  :  what  a  dismal  prospect  does 
their  success  afford  to  the  neighbours  of  the  one,  and 
to  the  subjects  of  the  other?  Charles  had  formed 
the  triple  league,  in  order  to  restrain  the  power  of 
France  :  a  sure  proof,  that  he  does  not  now  err  from 
ignorance.  He  had  courted  and  obtained  the  ap- 
plauses of  his  people  by  that  wise  measure  :  as  he 
now  adopts  contrary  counsels,  he  must  surely  expect 
by  (heir  means  to  render  himself  independent  of  ais 
people,  whose  sentiments  are  become  so  indifferent 
to  him.  During  the  entire  submission  of  tne  nation, 
and  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  parliament,  dangerous 
projects,  without  provocation,  are  formed  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection  ;  and  all  the  foreign  interests  of 
the  people  are  sacrificed  in  order  the  more  surely  to 
bereave  them  of  their  domestic  liberties.  Lest  any 
instance  of  freedom  should  remain  within  their  view, 
the  United  Provinces,  the  real  barrier  of  England, 
must  be  abandoned  Ut  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Knglund  ;  and  by  a  universal  combination  of  tyranny 
igainst  laws  and  liberty,  all  mankind,  who  have  rc- 
.ninud,  iu  any  degree,  their  precious,  though  hitherto 
precarious,  birthrights,  are  for  over  to  submit  to 
slavery  and  injustice. 

Though  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  confede- 
rate had  engaged  Cliarles  to  treat  the  Dutch  ambustia- 
dorn  with  such  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether  without 
uneasiness,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  unexpected 
prngiesii  of  the  French  arras.  Were  Holland  entirely 
con'jucrcd,  its  whole  commfrce  and  naval  force,  he 
perceived,  must  become  an  accession  tu  France  ;  the 
tipuuish  Low  Countries  must  soon  follow  ;  and  Louin, 
now  tiidependunt  of  his  ally,  would  no  longer  think 
it  his  iittcreHt  to  support  him  against  hisdi^tcontonted 
subjects.  Charles,  though  he  never  carried  his  at- 
tention to  very  dintanl  consequences,  could  not  but 
forcHuu  theso  obvious  events,  and,  though  incapablu 
of  envy  or  jealousy,  ho  was  touched  with  anxiety, 
when  he  found  every  thing  yield  to  the  French  arms, 
while  iiu.-h  vigoroiiN  Te>tistanco  wns  made  to  his  own. 
He  fonn  iinmisird  the  Dutch  umbasNndorA,  lest  they 
should  ntbal  among  his  subjects,  who  bore  them 
great  favoir'   but   ho   Kent  uvor   Buckingham   and 


Arlington,  and  soon  after  Lord  Halifax,  to  negotiate 
anew  with  the  French  king  in  the  present  prosper- 
ous situation  of  that  monarch's  affairs. 

These  ministers  passed  through  Holland;  and  as 
they  were  supposed  to  bring  peace  to  the  distressed 
republic,  they  were  every  where  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  "  God  bless  the  king  of  Eng- 
land !  God  bless  the  prince  of  Orange  !  Confusion 
to  the  States  !"  This  was  every  where  the  cry  of  the 
populace.  The  ambassadors  had  several  conferences 
with  the  States  and  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  m^de 
no  reasonable  advances  towards  an  accommodatfon. 
They  went  to  Utrecht,  where  they  renewed  the 
league  with  Louis,  and  agreed,  that  neither  of  the 
kings  should  make  peace  with  Holland  but  by  com- 
mon consent.  They  next  gave  in  their  pretensions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  articles* 
that  the  Dutch  should  give  up  the  honour  of  the 
flag,  without  the  least  reserve  or  limitation;  nor 
should  whole  fleets,  even  on  the  coast  of  Holland, 
refuse  to  strike  or  lower  their  topsails  to  the  smallest 
ship,  carrying  the  British  flag:  that  all  persons 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  king,  or  of  writing  se- 
ditious libels,  should,  on  complaint,  be  banished  for 
ever  the  dominions  of  the  States:  that  the  Dutch 
should  pay  the  king  a  million  sterling  towards  the 
charges  of  the  war,  together  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  for  permission  to  fish  on  the  British  seas: 
that  they  should  share  the  Indian  trade  with  the 
English  :  that  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  descend- 
ants should  enjoy  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces; at  least,  that  he  should  be  invested  with 
the  dignities  of  stadtholder,  admiral,  and  general, 
in  as  ample  a  manner  as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by 
any  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  that  the  isle  of  Walcheren, 
the  city  and  castle  of  Sluis,  together  with  the  isles 
of  Cadsant,  Goree.  and  Vorne.  should  be  put  into 
the  king's  hands  as  a  security  fur  tne  performance 
of  these  articles. 

The  terms  proposed  by  Louis  bereaved  the  re- 
pubHc  of  all  security  against  any  invasion  by  land 
irom  France :  those  demanded  by  Charles  exposed 
them  equally  to  an  invasion  by  sea  from  England: 
and  when  both  were  united,  they  appeared  absolutely 
intolerable,  and  reduced  the  Hollanders,  who  saw 
no  means  of  defence,  to  the  utmost  despair.  What 
extremely  ougmeuted  their  distress,  were  the  violent 
factions  with  which  they  continued  to  be  every  where 
agitated.  De  Witt,  too  pertinacious  in  defence  of 
his  own  system  of  liberty,  while  the  very  being  of 
the  commonwealth  was  threatened,  still  persevered 
in  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict,  now 
become  the  object  of  horror  to  the  Dutch  populace. 
Their  rage  at  last  broke  all  bounds,  and  bore  every 
thing  before  it.  They  rose  in  an  insurrection  at 
Dort,  and  by  force  constrained  their  burgomasters 
to  sign  the  repeal,  so  much  demanded.  This  proved 
a  signal  of  a  general  revolt  throughout  all  the  pro> 
vinces. 

At  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Middlebourg,  Uottur- 
dam.  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and,  tiumpling  under 
fiiot  the  authority  of  their  magistrates,  obliged  them 
to  submit  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  expelled 
from  their  nflico  such  a%  displeased  them,  and  re- 
quired the  prince  to  appoint  others  in  their  place. 

The  superior  talents  and  virtues  of  do  Witt  made 
him,  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  object  of  ouvy,  and 
exposed  hiui  to  the  utmost  rage  of  popular  preju- 
dice. Four  assassins,  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
tlinn  miKtaken  xeul,  had  assaulted  bim  in  the  streets, 
nud  Nfiur  giving  him  many  wounds,  left  liiii)  for 
dead.    C>nu  of  tlieni  was  punished  :  lliu  otlu-rs  wero 
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never  questioned  for  the  crime.  His  brother,  Cor- 
nelius, who  had  behaved  with  prudence  and  couraj^ 
on  board  the  fleet,  was  obliged  by  sickness  to  come 
ashore;  and  he  was  now  coufiued  to  his  house  at 
Dort.  Some  assassins  broke  in  upon  him;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  family  and 
servants  could  repel  their  violence.  At  Amsterdam, 
the  house  of  the  brave  de  Ruyter,  the  sole  resource 
of  the  distressed  commonwealth,  waa  surrounded  by 
the  enraged  populace ;  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
One  Tichelaer,  a  barber,  a  man  noted  for  infamy, 
accused  Cornelius  de  Witt  of  endeavouring  by  bribes 
to  engage  him  in  the  design  of  poisoning  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  accusation,  though  attended  with 
the  most  improbable  and  even  absurd  circumstances, 
was  greedily  received  by  the  credulous  multitude  ; 
and  Cornelius  was  cited  before  a  court  of  judica- 
ture. The  judges,  either  blinded  by  the  same  pre- 
judices, or  not  daring  to  oppose  the  popular  torrent, 
condemned  him  to  suffer  the  question.  This  man, 
who  had  bravely  served  his  country  in  war,  and  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  highest  dignities,  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  most  inhuman  torments. 
Amidst  the  severe  agonies  which  he  endured,  he 
still  made  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  contained 
sentiments  suited  to  his  deplorable  condition. 

The  judges,  however,  condemned  him  to  lose  his 
offices,  and  to  be  banished  the  commonwealth.  The 
pensionary,  who  had  not  been  terrified  from  per- 
forming the  part  of  a  kind  brother  and  faithful  friend 
during  this  prosecution,  resolved  not  to  desert  him 
on  account  of  the  unmerited  infamy  which  was  en- 
deavoured to  be  thrown  upon  him.  He  came  to  his 
brother's  prison,  determined  to  accompany  him  to 
the  place  of  his  exile.  The  signal  was  given  to  the 
populace.  They  rose  in  arms  :  they  broke  open  the 
doors  of  the  prison  ;  they  pulled  out  the  two  brothers ; 
and  a  thousand  hands  vied  who  should  first  be  im- 
brued in  their  blood.  Even  their  death  did  not 
satiate  the  brutal  rage  of  the  multitude.  They  ex- 
ercised on  the  dead  bodies  of  those  virtuous  citizens, 
indignities  too  shocking  to  be  recited  ;  and  till  tired 
with  their  own  fury,  they  permitted  not  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  to  approach,  or  to  bestow  on  them 
the  honours  of  a  funeral,  silent  and  unattended. 

The  massacre  of  the  de  Witts  put  an  cud  for  the 
time  to  the  remains  of  their  party ;  and  all  men, 
from  fear,  inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in 
expressing  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  republic,  though  half  subdued  by 
foreign  force,  and  as  yet  dismayed  by  its  misfor- 
tunes, was  now  firmly  united  under  one  leader,  and 
began  to  collect  the  remains  of  its  pristine  vigour. 
William,  worthy  of  that  heroic  family  from  which 
he  sprang,  adopted  sentiments  becoming  the  head 
of  a  brave  and  free  people.  He  bent  all  his  efforts 
against  the  public  enemy  :  he  sought  not  against 
his  country  any  advantages  which  might  be  danger- 
ous to  civil  liberty.  Those  intolerable  conditions 
demanded  by  their  insolent  enemies,  he  exhorted 
the  States  to  reject  with  scorn;  and  by  his  advice 
they  put  an  end  to  negotiations,  which  served  only 
to  break  the  courage  of  their  fcUow-citizcns,  and 
delay  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  He  showed  them 
that  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the  people,  aided  by 
the  advantages  of  situation,  would  still  be  sufficient, 
if  they  abandoned  not  themselves  to  despair,  to  resist, 
at  least  retard,  the  progress  of  their  enemies,  and 
preserve  the   runiaining  provinces,  till  the  other  nar 


tions  of  Europe,  sensible  of  the  common  danger, 
could  come  to  their  relief.  He  represented,  that  as 
envy  at  their  opulence  and  liberty  had  produced 
this  mighty  combination  against  them,  they  would 
in  vain  expect  by  concessions  to  satisfy  foes,  whose 
pretensions  were  as  little  bounded  by  moderation  as 
by  justice.  He  exhorted  them  to  remember  the 
generous  valour  of  their  ancestors,  who,  yet  in  the 
infancy  of  the  state,  preferred  liberty  to  every  hu- 
man consideration;  and  rousing  their  spirits  to  an 
obstinate  defence,  repelled  all  the  power,  riches, 
and  military  discipline  of  Spain.  And  he  professed 
himself  willing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors,  and  hoped  that,  as  they  had 
honoured  him  with  the  same  affection  which  their 
ancestors  paid  to  the  former  princes  of  Orange,  they 
would  second  his  efforts  with  the  same  constancy 
and  manly  fortitude. 

The  spirit  of  the  young  prince  infused  itself  into 
his  hearers.  Those  who  lately  enter+^ained  thoughts 
of  yielding  their  necks  to  subjection,  were  now 
bravely  determined  to  resist  the  haughty  victor, 
and  to  defend  those  last  remains  of  their  native  soil, 
of  which  neither  the  irruptions  of  Louis,  nor  the 
inundation  of  waters,  had  as  yet  bereaved  them. 
Should  even  the  ground  fail  them  on  which  they 
might  combat,  they  were  still  resolved  not  to  yield 
the  generous  strife;  but,  flying  to  their  settlements 
in  the  Indies,  erect  a  new  empire  in  those  remote 
regions,  and  preserve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of 
slavery,  that  liberty  of  which  Europe  was  become 
unworthy.  Already  they  concerted  measures  for 
executing  this  extraordinary  resolution  ;  and  found 
that  the  vessels  contained  in  their  harbours  could 
transport  above  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
to  the  East  Indies. 

The  combined  princes,  finding  at  last  some  ap- 
pearance of  opposition,  bent  all  their  efforts  to  se 
duce  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whose  valour  and 
conduct  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  entirely  de- 
pended. The  sovereignty  of  the  province  of  Holland 
was  offered  him,  and  the  protection  of  England  and 
France,  to  ensure  him,  as  well  against  the  invasion 
of  foreign  enemies,  as  the  insurrection  of  his  sub 
jects.  All  proposals  were  generously  rejected  ;  and 
the  prince  declared  his  resolution  to  retire  into  Ger- 
many, and  to  pass  his  life  in  hunting  on  his  lands 
there,  rather  than  abandon  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, or  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  When 
Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable  destruction  which 
hung  over  the  United  Provinces,  and  asked  him, 
whether  he  did  not  see  that  the  commonwealth  was 
mined  ?  "  There  is  one  certain  means,"  replied 
the  piince,  *'  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to  see 
my  country's  ruin,   I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch." 

The  people  in  Holland  had  been  much  incited  to 
espouse  the  prince's  party,  by  the  hopes  that  the 
king  of  England,  pleased  with  his  nephew's  eleva 
tion,  would  abandon  those  dangerous  engagements 
into  whicii  he  had  entered,  and  would  affor<l  his 
protection  to  the  distressed  republic.  But  all  these 
hopes  were  soon  found  to  be  fallacious.  Charles  still 
persisted  in  his  alliance  with  France ;  and  the  com- 
bined fleets  approached  the  coast  of  Holland,  with 
an  English  army  on  board,  commanded  by  (/uunt 
Schomberg.  It  is  pretended  that  an  unusual  tide 
carried  them  off  the  coast ;  and  that  Providence 
thus  interposed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to 
save  the  republic  from  the  imminent  danger  to  wliirh 
it  was  exposed.  Very  tempestuous  weather,  it  j:i 
certain,  ]>rcvailcd  all  the  rest  of  the  season;  and  liio 
combined  tlects  either  were  blown  to  a  di.stune.e,  <i 
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durst  not  approach  a  coast  which  might  prove  fatal 
to  them.  Louis,  finding  that  his  enemies  gathered 
courage  behind  their  inundatious,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther success  was  likely  for  the  present  to  attend  his 
arms,  had  retired  to  Versailles. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  the  subjec- 
tion of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of  their  own 
slaverv,  and  retained  no  hopes  of  defending  them- 
selves, should  such  a  mighty  accession  be  made  to 
the  already  exorbitant  power  of  France.  The  em- 
peror, though  he  lay  at  a  distance,  and  was  natu- 
rallv  slow  in  his  undertakings,  began  to  put  himself 
in  motion  ;  Rrandenburgh  showed  a  disposition  to 
support  the  States;  Spain  had  sent  some  forces  to 
their  assistance ;  and  by  the  present  efforts  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  prospect  of  relief  from 
their  allies,  a  different  face  of  affairs  began  already 
to  appear.  Groninghen  was  the  first  place  that 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  enemy  :  the  bishop  of 
MuDster  was  repulsed  from  before  that  town,  and 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  loss  and  dishonour. 
Naerden  was  attempted  by  the  prince  of  Orange; 
but  Marcschal  Luxembourg,  breaking  in  upon  his 
intrenchments  with  a  sudden  irruption,  obliged  him 
!o  abandon  the  enterprise. 

There  was  no  ally  on  whom  the  Dutch  more  relied 
than  the  parliament  of  England,  which  the  king's 
necessities  at  last  obliged  him  to  assemble  (Frebru- 
ary  4,  1673j.  The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abmad  and 
at  home,  were  fixed  on  this  session,  which  met  after 
prorogations  continued  for  near  two  years.  It  was 
evident  how  much  the  king  dreaded  the  assembling 
of  his  parliament;  and  the  discontents  universally 
excited  by  the  bold  measures  entered  into,  both  in 
foreign  and  domestic  administration,  had  given  but 
too  just  foundation  for  his  apprehensions. 

The  king,  however,  in  his  speech,  addressed  thorn 
with  all  the  appearance  of  cordiality  and  confidence. 
He  ^aid,  that  he  would  have  assembled  them  sooner, 
had  he  not  been  desirous  to  allow  them  leisure  for 
attending  their  private  affairs,  as  well  as  to  give  his 
people  respite  from  taxes  and  impositions :  that, 
since  their  last  meeting,  be  had  been  forced  into  a 
war,  not  only  just  but  necessary;  necessary  both  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation:  that  in  order 
to  have  peace  at  home,  while  he  had  war  abroad,  ho 
had  issued  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to  dissenters, 
and  had  found  many  good  effects  to  result  from  that 
measure:  that  he  heard  of  some  exceptions  which 
had  been  taken  to  this  exercise  of  power ;  but  he 
would  teli  tiirm  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
Mtick  to  his  declaration  ;  and  would  i>e  much  offended 
at  any  contradiction  :  aud  that  though  u  rumour  had 
been  spread,  us  if  the  new  levied  army  bud  been  in- 
tended to  control  law  and  property,  he  regarded  that 
jealou!))  as  so  frivolous,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
augment  his  forces  next  spring,  and  did  not  doubt 
I'Ut  they  would  consider  tho  necessity  of  them  in 
their  HupplieH.  Tho  rest  of  the  business  he  left  to 
the  chaucttUor. 

The  chancellor  enlarged  on  the  same  topics,  and 
added  many  extraordinary  positions  of  his  own.  Ho 
(old  them,  that  the  Hollanders  wore  the  common 
enemifH  of  all  monarchies,  especially  that  of  Eng- 
land, (heir  only  competitor  for  commerce  and  nuviil 
power,  and  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  viowH  of  attain- 
MiK  a  universiil  empire,  as  extensive  us  that  of  un- 
ciiMit  Home:  that,  even  duriuir  their  preHcnt  dintress 
and  danger,  they  were  so  intoxicated  with  iUvhv  am- 
hitioUB  projects,  us  In  iilight  all  treaty,  nay,  to  refuse 
all  ccHvatiou  of  hostilitirN  :  that  (he  king,  in  entering 


isms  which  had  engaged  the  parliament  to  advise 
aud  approve  of  the  last ;  and  he  might  therefore 
safely  say,  that  it  was  *'  their  war:"  that  the  States 
being  the  eternal  enemies  of  England,  both  by  in- 
terest and  inclination,  the  parliament  had  wisely 
judged  it  necessary  to  extirpate  them,  and  had  laid 
it  down  as  an  eternal  maxim,  that  "delendaest 
Carthago,"  this  hostile  government  by  all  meant  is 
to  be  subverted :  and  that  though  the  Dutch  pre- 
tended to  have  assurances  that  the  parliament  would 
furnish  no  supplies  to  the  king,  he  was  confident 
that  this  hope,  in  which  they  extremely  trusted,  would 
soon  fail  them. 

Before  the  commons  entered  upon  business,  there 
lay  before  them  an  affair,  which  discovered,  beyond 
a  possibility  of  doubt,  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the 
king;  and  the  measures  taken  upon  it  proved  that 
the  house  was  not  at  present  in  a  disposition  to  sub- 
rait  to  them.  It  had  been  the  constant  undisputed 
practice,  ever  since  the  parliament  in  1640,  for  the 
house,  in  case  of  any  vacancy,  to  issue  out  writs  for 
new  elections;  and  the  chancellor,  who,  before  that 
time,  had  some  precedents  in  his  favour,  had  ever 
afterwards  abstained  from  all  exercise  of  that  autho- 
rity. This  indeed  was  one  of  the  first  steps  which 
the  commons  had  taken  in  establishing  and  guarding 
their  privileges;  aud  nothing  could  be  more  requi- 
site than  this  precaution,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
clandestine  issuing  of  writs,  and  to  ensure  a  fair  and 
free  election.  No  one  but  so  desperate  a  minister 
as  Shaftesbury,  who  had  entered  into  a  regular  plan 
for  reducing  the  people  to  subjection,  could  have 
entertained  thoughts  of  breaking  in  upon  a  practice 
so  reasonable  and  so  well  established,  or  could  have 
hoped  to  succeed  in  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Several 
members  had  taken  their  seats  upon  irregular  writs 
issued  by  tho  chancellor;  but  the  house  was  no 
sooner  assembled,  and  the  speaker  placed  in  the 
chair,  than  a  motion  was  made  against  them;  and 
the  members  themselves  had  the  modesty  to  with- 
draw. Their  election  was  declared  null ;  and  new 
writs,  in  the  usual  form,  were  issued  by  the  speaker. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  commons  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  more  complaisance;  but  in  reality 
proceeded  from  the  same  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. They  entered  a  resolution,  that,  in  order 
to  supply  his  majesty's  extraordinary  occasions,  for 
that  was  the  expression  employed,  they  would  grant 
eighteen  months'  assessment,  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds  a  month,  amouuting  in  the  whole 
to  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  Thoy  gave  him  the  prospect  of  this  supply, 
only  that  they  might  have  permission  to  proceed 
peaceably  in  the  redress  of  the  other  grievances,  ()f 
wliicli  they  had  such  reason  to  complain. 

No  grievance  was  more  alarming,  both  on  account 
of  the  secret  views  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  the 
consequences  which  might  attend  it,  than  thedecla- 
ratiim  of  indulgence.  A  remonstrance  was  immedi- 
ately framed  against  that  exercise  of  prerogati 
The  king  defended  his  measure.  The  coiumuus  per- 
sisted in  their  opposition  to  it;  and  they  represented, 
that  such  a  practice,  if  u<]mitted,  might  lend  to  in 
terrnpt  the  free  course  of  tho  laws,  and  alte 
Icgislutivo  power,  which  had  always  been  ackuo 
lodged  to  reside  in  tho  king  and  the  two  houses.  .\I1 
Mien  were  in  expectation  with  regard  to  tho  issue 
this  extraordinary  affair.  The  king  seemed  engaged 
in  honour  to  support  his  measure;  and  in  order  to 
|)r<'vont  all  opposiiion,  he  had  positively  do 
that  he  would  support  it,  Theconunous  wore  obliged 
lit  prrnevere,  not  only  becauso  it  was  dishonourable 
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to  be  foiled,  where  they  could  plead  such  strong 
reasons,  but  also  because,  if  the  king  prevailed  in 
his  pretensions,  au  end  seemed  to  be  put  to  all  the 
legal  limitatious  of  the  constitution. 

As  Hume  is  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  on  the 
impurtant  subject  of  the  Test  Act,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  from  Lingard:^ 

'*  The  country  party  now  directed  all  their  efforts 
to  procure  the  recall  of  the  declaration.  Of  the  in- 
uuJgence  itself  they  atlccted  not  to  disapprove  : 
their  objectioni-  went  to  the  form.  They  were  willing 
to  extend  relief  *-o  the  protestant  dissenters,  but  it 
must  be  done  in  a  parliamentary  way.  The  royal 
authority  was  bounded  by  the  same  limits  in  ecclesi- 
astical as  in  civil  matters:  the  king  might  remit  the 
penalties  of  the  offence,  but  he  could  not  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  law.  By  the  courtiers  the  claim 
of  the  prerogative  was  feebly  supported  on  the  ground 
of  necessity  ;  because  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  law  must  reside  somewhere  ;  otherwise  numeious 
cases  might  arise  during  the  intervals  of  parliament, 
in  which  the  welfare,  the  very  safety  of  the  state, 
would  be  sacrificed  to  an  impolitic  and  unreasonable 
jealousy.  After  a  long  and  adjourned  debate  it  was 
resolved  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  that  *  penal  sta- 
tutes in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be  suspended 
but  by  act  of  parliament,"  and  this  resolution  was 
embodied  in  an  address  presented  to  the  king. 
Charles  required  time  to  consider  the  question,  and 
then  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  they  had  questioned 
his  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  had  never  been 
questioned  in  the  reigns  of  his  ancestors:  that  he 
pretended  to  no  right  of  suspending  any  laws  con- 
cerning the  properties,  rights,  or  liberties  of  the 
subject;  that  his  only  object  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ecclesiastical  power,  was  to  relieve  the  dissenters; 
and  that  he  did  it  not  with  the  intention  of  avoiding 
the  advice  of  parliament,  but  was  still  ready  to  as- 
sent to  any  bill  which  might  be  offered  to  him,  ap- 
pearing better  calculated  than  his  declaration  to 
effect  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  the  ease  of  all 
his  subjects,  and  the  peace  and  establishment  of  the 
church  of  England.  But  this  answer  was  voted  in- 
sulHcient;  and  a  second  address  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  misled  by  his  advisers;  that  the  power 
of  suspending  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  had 
never  been  claimed  or  exercised  by  his  ancestors  ; 
and  that  his  faithful  commons  prayed  from  his 
goodness  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  reply  to  their 
petition. 

"  By  Charles  this  second  address  was  received  as 
an  insult.  He  declared  that  he  would  dissolve  the 
T)arl)amcnt  rather  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  his 
enemies.  Shaftesbury,  Clifford,  Buckingham,  and 
Lauderdale  applauded  his  spirit:  the  duke  of  York, 
tliough  he  differed  from  them  on  most  subjects,  con- 
curred with  them  in  this.  Concession,  it  was  argued, 
had  been  the  ruin  of  the  father,  it  would  prove  the 
ruin  of  the  son  :  to  bend  in  one  instance  would  only 
k-ad  to  additional  demands.  Let  him  assume  a  de- 
termined and  authoritative  tone;  let  him  show  that 
he  would  never  resign  a  single  right  of  the  crown  ; 
the  opposition  would  then  melt  away,  and  the  proud- 
est of  his  opponents  would  learn  to  crouch  at  the 
feet  of  the  sovereign.  Animated  by  their  discourse, 
Charles  gave  himself  credit  for  a  degree  of  resolu- 
tion which  he  did  not  possess:  and,  when  Arlington 
conjured  him  to  yield,  scornfully  rejected  the  advice 
of  his  timid  and  time-serving  counsellor.  It  was 
determined  to  oppose  one  house  to  the  other.  In  a  I 
short  8p«cch  to  the  lords,  the  kins  comolaiucd  of  thu*  | 
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encroachments  of  the  commons,  ordered  their  ad- 
dresses and  his  answers  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
solicited  the  advice  of  the  peers,  the  hereditary 
counsellors  of  the  crown.  Clifford  spoke  with  his 
accustomed  boldness;  but  Shaftesbury,  who  began 
to  doubt  of  the  result,  betrayed  a  disposition  to  court 
popularity.  His  individual  opinion  was,  he  said,  in 
favour  of  the  prerogative  ;  but  he  would  not  ventur 
to  place  it  in  the  balance  against  the  authority  of  so 
august  a  body  as  the  house  of  commons.  After  a 
long  debate,  the  lords  resolved  without  a  division, 
that  the  king's  proposal  to  settle  the  question  in  a 
parliamentary  way  was  a  good  and  gracious  answer. 
*'  The  public  had  watched  with  intense  interest  these 
proceedings  in  parliament,  and  many  thought  that 
they  discovered  in  them  the  certain  prognostics  of 
a  second  civil  wai".  By  the  States  the  hope  of  a 
dissolution  was  cherished  :  thus  the  aid  of  one  mil 
lion  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  would  be 
iutercepted,  and  the  king  be  compelled  to  conclude 
a  peace,  or  to  adopt  the  defensive  system  which  had 
been  attended  with  indelible  disgrace  in  the  late 
war.  The  sagacity  of  Louis  suggested  to  him  the 
apprehension  of  similar  results.  By  his  order  Col- 
bert waited  on  the  king,  represented  to  him  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  a  breach  between  him  and 
the  parliament,  exhorted  him  to  yield  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  promised,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  aid 
him  with  men  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of  reco- 
vering the  rights  which  he  might  be  induced  to  sur- 
render. The  resolution  of  Charles  was  already  ex- 
hausted hy  its  previous  efforts :  he  willingly  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  the  ambassador:  the  promise  of 
money,  always  welcome  to  his  indigence,  was  grate- 
fully accepted;  but,  as  far  as  regarded  military  aid, 
that,  he  said,  should  never  be  solicited  by  him  agaiust 
his  subjects,  unless  he  were  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity  by  another  rebellion.  The  same  evenin,^, 
sending  for  the  declaration,  he  cancelled  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  ministers,  and  the  next  morning 
made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  lords  and  commons, 
that  *what  had  been  done  with  respect  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  penal  laws,  should  never  be  drawn 
into  consequence.*  The  two  houses  testitiea  their 
joy  by  acclamation  ;  and  in  the  evening  numerous 
buulires  illuminated  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

*'  It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  dissenters  did  not 
rally  round  the  throne,  in  defence  of  a  measure  in 
which  their  interests  were  so  deeply  concerned.  But 
it  was  an  age  in  which  religious  antipathy  exercised 
an  unbounded  influence  over  the  judgments  of  men. 
The  knowledge  that  the  duchess  of  York  had  died 
a  catholic,  the  suspicion  that  the  duke  of  York,  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  had  embraced  tho 
catholic  faith,  and  the  fact  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  a  catholic  power,  agaiust  the  Dutch,  a  pro- 
testant state,  were  confidently  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  all  the  reformed  churches ;  the  declaration 
ot  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  was  representea 
as  the  first  of  the  measures  devised  by  the  conspi- 
rators for  the  accomplishment  of  their  unholy  pur- 
pose; and  the  dissenters  wore  exhorted  and  soli- 
cited to  surrender  the  advantages  which  it  promised 
them,  for  more  secure,  though,  perhaps,  less  exten- 
sive relief  to  be  granted  by  act  of  parliament.  These 
arguments  had  weight  with  numbcra  :  their  jealou- 
sies and  apprehensions  were  awakened  ;  they  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  their  personal  interest  to  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  joined  in  the  popular  cry,  which 
demanded  additional  securities  for  the  reformed 
faith.  Of  these  securities,  the  first  regarded  the 
2  \) 
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small  force  lately  raised  to  be  employed  oa  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  remarked,  that  Fitzgerald,  the  ma- 
jor-^eneral,  with  a  few  other  officers,  was  a  catholic, 
and  that  Schomburg,  the  comraander-iu-chief,  though 
a  calvioist,  was  not  only  a  lureigne.,  but  also  held 
high  rank  in  the  French  army.  Why,  it  was  asked, 
were  such  men  selected  for  the  command?  Did 
there  not  exist  an  intention  of  employing  them,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  establish  popery  and 
arbitrary  power?  To  remove  these  fears,  an  address 
was  voted,  requesting  the  king  to  discharge  from  the 
army  every  officer  and  soldier  who  should  refuse  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to 
receive  the  sacrament  after  the  rite  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  admit  no  man,  thereafter,  into  the 
service,  who  did  not  take  the  oaths  before  the  first, 
and  the  sacrament  before  the  second  muster.  Charles 
returned  a  satisfactory  answer;  and  the  anti-catho- 
lics, elate  with  their  victory,  proceeded  to  urge  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  jea- 
lousy from  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs.  The  sug- 
gestion of  a  test  for  this  purpose  came  to  them  from 
a  quarter,  whence  it  was  not  to  have  been  expect- 
ed,— from  Arlingtuu,  the  reputed  papist.  But  to 
Arlington  it  presented  several  advantages.  It  would 
remove  from  him  the  suspicion  of  catholicity ;  it 
would  enable  him  to  gratify  his  resentment  against 
Clifford  ;  it  would  bring  once  more  within  his  reach 
the  treasurer's  staff,  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  it  would  serve  to  screen  him  from  danger, 
by  creating  in  his  favour  an  interest  among  the  po- 
pular leaders.  By  them  the  proposal  was  gratefully 
accepted,  under  the  expectation  that  such  a  test 
would  solve  the  question  of  the  duke  of  York's  reli- 
gion, and,  by  stripping  him  of  office,  exhibit  him  to 
the  people  in  a  state  of  political  weakness  and  de- 
gradation. Neither  did  the  chiefs  of  the  court-party 
prove  more  hostile  than  their  opponents  to  a  mea- 
sure which  opened  to  them  the  prospect  of  power 
ancl  (.'molument,  from  the  resignations  and  removals 
which  it  would  inevitably  occasion.  Even  the  king 
himstdf  was  brought  to  give  his  consent.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  tost  was  represented  to  him  as  the  only 
condition  on  which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  the 
liberal  supply  that  had  been  voted  ;  and  to  a  prince, 
with  whom,  as  it  was  observed,  *  logic,  built  upon 
money,  had  more  powerful  charms  than  any  other 
sort  of  reaKoniug,'  this  consideration  proved  a  con- 
vincing argument.  If  he  felt  at  all  for  his  brother, 
he  probably  strove  to  persuade  himself  that  James 
would  never  sacrifice  the  possession  of  offico  to  the 
profession  of  hi8  religion. 

*'  In  conformily  with  the  nuggcetion  of  Arling- 
ton, the  huUBc  of  communs  rcsolvi-d,  that  every  in- 
dividual, *  refusing  to  take  tUo  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  to  receive  the  sacraiiieut  nc- 
c'irdiiig  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  ICiigland. 
should  be  incapable  of  public  employment,  mili- 
tary or  civil;'  and  a  bill  was  introduced  re(tuiring, 
not'rmly  that  the  oaths  should  be  taken,  and  the  sa- 
crament received,  but  also  that  a  dcrluralion  against 
traiisubittanliatioD  should  be  subscrilied  by  all  per- 
sons holding  office,  under  the  penultv  of  the  finu  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  being  disabled  to  sue 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  to  be  guardian  to  uny 
child,  or  executor  to  any  {>erson,  or  to  take  uny 
le  acy  or  drrd  of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  public  nffire. 
Ml  Km  lower  house,  a  feeble  opposition  was  offcrrtl 
to  the  ctauin  imposing  the  declaration,  un  the  ground 
that,  to  nittko  the  ilinavowal  of  a  speculative  opinion, 
ibo  quaiiricnlioD  ft>r  civil  oflicn,  wnp  contrary  to  tho 
Aluro  of  a  civil  tost,  and  calculatixi  to  render  men 


hypocrites  or  atheists.  In  the  upper  house  the 
principal  novelty  in  the  debate  was  furnished  by  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  who.  though  a  catholic,  argued  in 
support  of  the  test.  That  considerable  alarm  existed, 
could  not,  he  ^aid,  be  denied.  It  mattered  little 
whether  it  was  well  founded  or  not.  The  more 
groundless  the  panic  was,  the  more  rapidly  it  would 
spread.  If,  then,  the  bill  tended  to  lull  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  people,  it  deserved  the  approbation 
of  the  house.  It  did  not  enact  new,  it  did  not  en- 
force even  the  old  penalties  against  the  catholic  wor- 
ship. It  went  merely  to  remove  a  few  individuals 
from  offices,  which  they  could  not  exercise  without 
scruple  and  dissimulation.  For  himself,  he  was  no 
wherryman  in  religion,  to  look  one  way  and  row 
another.  He  was  a  catholic,  attached  to  the  church, 
but  not  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  should  vote,  in- 
deed, against  the  bill,  because  it  contained  expres- 
sions to  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  assent ; 
but  he  hoped  that  the  house  would  adopt  it,  as  a 
measure  of  prudence,  calculated  to  prevent  mischief, 
and  to  pacify  discontent.  By  this  speech,  Bristol 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  patriot :  the  reader  will 
perhaps  think  him  a  hypocrite;  for  be  prevailed  on 
the  parliament  to  adopt  a  proviso  in  his  favour,  se- 
curing to  him  and  his  wife  a  large  pension  from  the 
crown,  and  exempting  them,  and  them  alone,  from 
the  obligation  of  taking  the  test. 

"  The  bill  passed  the  house  of  lords,  as  it  had 
passed  that  of  the  commons,  without  provoking  a 
division  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  how  it 
happened  that  it  received  no  opposition  from  the 
dissenters,  when  it  was  so  framed  as  to  comprehend 
them,  though  its  avowed  object  was  the  exclusion 
of  others  ?  They  seem  again  to  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  duped  by  the  artifice  of  their  pretended 
friends.  With  the  bill  for  the  test,  was  introduced 
another  for  ease  to  protestant  dissenters,  and  thus 
their  objection  to  the  first  w-as  neutralized  by  their 
hopes  from  the  second.  But  while  one  passed  ra- 
pidly through  the  house,  the  other  crept  slowly  on  ; 
new  questions  successively  arose,  and  day  after  day 
was  spent  in  debating  what  quantity  of  relief  should 
be  granted,  to  what  description  of  non-conformists 
it  should  extend,  and  for  how  long  a  time  it  should 
be  continued.  The  house  at  length  agreed  to  con- 
fine the  benefit  to  those  dissenters  who  objected 
only  to  the  articles  of  discipline,  and  were  willing  to 
subscribe  the  articles  of  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England,  to  allow  all  such  to  hold  separate  meetings, 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  to  exempt  them 
from  the  penalties  for  absence  from  the  parish-church, 
and  to  repeal  in  their  favour  the  compulsory  decla- 
ration of  *  assent  *  and  '  consent '  ordained  by  the  act 
of  uniformity.  In  this  shape  the  bill  was  forwarded 
to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  received  numerous 
amendments :  to  some  of  these  the  commons  ob 
jccted;  and,  though  the  king  warned  them  of  tho 
approaching  termination  of  the  session,  no  care  was 
taken  to  come  to  an  agreement.  On  Easter  eve,  tho 
parliament  was  adjourned  at  nine  in  tho  evening; 
before  it  met  again  a  prorogation  followed,  and  the 
hopes  of  relief  which  the  dissenters  had  been  en- 
couraged (o  cherish,  were  utterly  extingui&hed. 

'*  In  the  history  of  this  session,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice:  1.  That  not  a  murmur  was  heard  from  the 
raiikh  of  tlio  opposition  against  tho  war,  or  iho  alii' 
anco  with  Franco,  or  th«  suspension  of  payments  in 
the  exchequer.  Of  those  great  subjects  of  complaint, 
no  mention  is  made  either  in  tho  addresses  or  the 
debAt4*s.  But  not  only  was  aileucn  observed  ;  in  addi- 
tion, :in  net  of  graco  was  passed,  whicli,  by  pardoning 
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all  offences  committed  before  the  25th  of  March, 
covered  the  ministers  from  the  risk  of  subsequent 
punishment.  It  seems  as  if  a  secret  understanding 
existed  between  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
ties ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  cabal  had  sacri- 
ficed the  catholics  to  the  jealousy  of  their  opponents, 
on  condition  of  indemnity  to  themselves.  2.  The 
house  of  commons,  in  the  bill  which  it  passed  for  the 
ease  of  dissenters,  departed  from  those  doctrines, 
which  it  had  so  strenuously  advocated  in  its  celi 
brated  address  to  the  king,  in  1603.  At  that  tin 
it  protested  against  any  indulgence,  because  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  calculated 
to  breed  schism  and  multiply  sects,  and  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  universal  toleration.  But  now  the 
distinction  between  articles  of  doctrine,  and  articles 
of  discipline,  at  that  time  refused,  was  broadly  ad- 
mitted ;  the  pains  and  penalties  for  absence  from 
church  or  attendance  at  conventicles,  then  consi- 
dered essential  to  the  safety  of  the  establishment 
were  taken  away ;  and  the  declaration  of  assent  and 
consent,  the  principal  provision  in  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, was  rendered  entirely  optional.  .3.  With 
respect  to  the  test,  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the 
subscription  against  transubstantiation  were  sufK- 
cient  to  exclude  the  catholics  from  office :  the  obli- 
gation of  receiving  the  sacrament  after  the  rite  of 
the  established  church  was  necessary  as  far  as  re- 
garded Ihem  ;  but  it  operated  eifectually  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  dissenters.  Thus  the  latter,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  test,  placed  themselves  in  a 
much  worse  situation  than  before.  They  forfeited 
the  benetit  of  the  king's  declaration  ;  they  remained 
subject  to  the  intolerant  laws  passed  against  them 
since  the  restoration  ;  and,  in  addition,  they  entailed 
on  themselves  and  their  posterity  a  new  disability, 
that  of  holding  employment,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  crown." 

Shaftesbury,  when  he  found  the  king  recede  at 
once  from  so  capital  a  point,  which  he  had  publicly 
declared  his  resolution  to  maintain,  concluded  that 
all  schemes  for  enlarging  royal  authority  were  va- 
nished, and  that  Charles  was  utterly  incapable  of 
jiursuing  such  difficult  and  such  hazardous  measures. 
T'he  parliament,  he  foresaw,  might  push  their  inqui- 
ries into  those  counsels,  which  were  so  generally 
odious  ;  and  the  king,  from  the  same  facility  of  dis- 
p{)sitIon,  might  abandon  his  ministers  to  their  ven- 
geance. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  peace 
in  time  with  that  party  which  was  likely  to  predomi- 
nate, and  to  atone  for  all  his  violences  in  favour  of 
monarchy,  by  like  violences  in  opposition  to  it. 
Never  turn  was  more  sudden,  or  less  calculated  to 
save  appearances.  Immediately,  he  entered  into 
all  the  cabals  of  the  country  party;  and  discovered 
to  ihem,  perhaps  magnified,  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
the  court,  in  which  he  himself  had  home  so  deep  a 
share.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  that 
party»  who  stood  in  need  of  so  able  a  Irailcr ;  and  no 
questions  were  asked  with  regard  to  his  late  ajios- 
tacy.  The  various  factions,  into  which  the  nation 
had  been  divided,  and  the  many  sudden  revolutions 
to  which  the  public  had  been  exposed,  had  tended 
much  to  debauch  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  honour  and  decorum  in  their  public 
conduct. 

Though  the  king  had  receded  from  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  and  thereby  had  tacitly  relinquished 
the  dispensing  power,  he  was  still  resolved,  notwith- 
Btanding  his  bad  success,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  persevere  in  his  alliance  with  France,  and  in  thrt 
Dutch  war,  and  consequently  in  all  those  secret 


views,  whatever  they  were,  which  depended  on  those 
fatal  measures.  The  money,  granted  by  parliament, 
sufliced  to  equip  a  fleet,  of  which  Prince  Rupert  was 
declared  admiral :  for  the  duke  was  set  aside  by  the 
test.  Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the  earl  of  Ossory 
commanded  under  the  prince.  A  French  squadron 
joined  them,  commanded  by  d'Estrees.  The  combined 
Heets  set  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  found 
the  enemy,  lying  at  anchor,  within  the  sands  at 
Schonvelt.  There  is  a  natural  confusion  attending 
sea-fights,  even  beyond  other  military  transactions; 
derived  from  the  precarious  operations  of  winds  and 
tides,  as  well  as  from  the  smoke  and  darkness,  iu 
which  every  thing  is  there  involved.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  accounts  of  those  battles  are  apt  to 
contain  uncertainties  and  contradictions;  especially 
when  delivered  by  writers  of  the  hostile  nations, 
who  take  pleasure  in  exalting  the  advantages  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  depressing  those  of  the 
enemy.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  of  this  battle 
is,  that  both  sides  boasted  of  the  victory  ;  and  we 
may  thence  infer,  that  the  event  was  not  decisive. 
The  Dutch,  being  near  home,  retired  into  their 
harbours.  In  a  week  they  were  refitted,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  again  to  the  combined  fleets.  A 
new  action  ensued,  not  more  decisive  than  the  fore- 
going. It  was  not  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on 
either  side  ;  but  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  allies  first 
retired,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The 
loss  in  the  former  of  these  actions  fell  chiefly  on  the 
French,  whom  the  English,  diffident  of  their  inten- 
tions, took  care  to  place  under  their  own  squadrons ; 
and  they  thereby  exposed  them  to  all  the  tire  of  the 
;ray.  There  seems  not  to  have  been  Si  ship  lost 
on  either  side  in  the  second  engagement. 

It  was  sufficient  glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that,  with  a 
fleet  much  inferior  to  the  combined  squadrons  of 
Franceand  England,  he  could  fight  them  without  any 
notable  disadvantage  ;  and  it  was  sufficient  victory, 
that  he  could  defeat  the  project  of  a  descent  in  Zea- 
land, which,  had  it  taken  place,  bad  endangered,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth.  Prince  Rupert  was  also 
suspected  not  to  favour  the  king's  projects  for  sub- 
duing Holland,  or  enlarging  his  authority  at  home  ; 
and  from  these  motives  he  was  thought  not  to  have 
pressed  so  hard  on  the  enemy,  as  his  well-known 
valour  gave  reason  to  expect.  It  is  indeed  remark- 
able, that,  during  this  war,  though  the  English,  with 
their  allies,  much  over-matched  the  Hollanders,  they 
were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  them; 
while  in  the  former  war,  though  often  overborne  by 
numbers,  theystill  exerted  themselves  wilh  the  gicat- 
est  courage,  and  always  acquired  great  renown,  some- 
times even  signal  victories.  But  they  were  disgusted  at 
the  present  measures,  which  they  deemed  pernicious 
to  their  country  ;  they  were  not  satisfied  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  (piarrel ;  and  they  entertained  a  perpetual 
jealousy  of  their  confederates,  whom,  had  they  been 
permitted,  they  would,  with  much  more  pleasure, 
have  destroyed,  than  even  the  enemy  themselves. 

If  Prince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from 
the  court,  at  least  from  the  duke,  who,  though  he 
could  no  longer  command  the  fleet,  still  possessed 
the  chief  authority  in  the  admiralty.  The  prince 
complained  of  a  total  want  of  every  thing,  powder, 
shot,  provisions,  beer,  and  even  water ;  and  he  went 
into  harbour,  that  he  might  refit  his  ships,  and  supply 
their  numerous  necessities.  After  some  weeks  he 
was  refitted,  and  he  again  put  to  sea.  The  hostile 
fleets  mot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  fought  the 
•2D2 
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last  battle,  which,  during  the  course  of  so  many 
Tears,  these  neighbouring  maritime  powers  have 
disputed  with  each  other.  De  Uuyter,  and  under 
him  Tromp,  commanded  the  Dutch  in  this  action, 
as  in  the  two  former  :  for  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
reconciled  these  gallant  rivals ;  and  they  retained 
nothing  of  their  former  animosity,  except  that  emu- 
lation, which  made  them  exert  themselves  with  more 
distinguished  bravery  against  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  Brankert  was  opposed  to  d"Estrees,  de 
Ruyter  to  Prince  Rupert,  Tromp  to  Sprague.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  actions  these  brave  ad- 
mirals last  mentioned  had  still  selected  each  other, 
as  the  only  antagonists  worthy  each  other's  valour ; 
and  no  decisive  advantage  had  as  yet  been  gained 
by  either  of  them.  They  fought  in  this  battle,  as  if 
there  were  no  mean  between  death  and  victory. 

D'Estrees  and  all  the  l^rcnch  squadron,  except 
Rear-admiral  Martel,  kept  at  a  distance  ;  and  Bran- 
kert, instead  of  attacking  them,  bore  down  to  the 
assistance  of  de  Ruyter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious 
combat  with  Prince  Rupert.  On  no  occasion  did 
the  prince  acquire  more  deserved  honour :  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  valour,  shone  out  with  signal  lustre. 
Having  disengaged  his  siiuadron  from  the  numerous 
enemies,  with  whom  he  was  every  where  surrounded, 
and  having  joined  Sir  John  Chichley,  his  rear-ad- 
miral, who  had  been  separated  from  him,  he  made 
haste  to  the  relief  of  Sprague,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Tromp's  squadron.  The  Royal  Prince,  in  which 
Sprague  first  engaged,  was  so  disabled,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  St.  George; 
while  Tromp  was  for  a  like  reason  obliged  to  quit 
his  ship,  the  Golden  Lion,  and  go  on  board  the 
Cf>met.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  the  utmost 
fury  by  these  valorous  rivals,  and  by  the  rear-admi- 
rals, their  seconds.  Ossory,  rear-admiral  to  Sprague, 
was  preparing  to  board  Tromp,  when  he  saw  the 
St.  George  terribly  torn,  and  in  a  manner  disabled. 
Sprague  was  leaving  her,  in  order  to  hoist  his  flag 
on  board  a  third  ship,  and  return  to  the  charge  ; 
when  a  shut,  which  had  passed  through  the  St.  George, 
took  his  boat,  and  sunk  her.  The  admiral  was 
drowned,  to  the  great  regret  of  Tromp  himself,  who 
bestowed  on  his  valour  the  deserved  praises. 

Prince  Rupert  found  affairs  in  this  dangerous  si- 
tuation, and  saw  nio.it  of  the  ships  in  Sprague's 
•quadron  disabled  from  fight.  The  engagement 
however  was  renewed,  and  became  very  close  and 
bloody.  The  prince  threw  the  enemy  into  disorder. 
To  increase  it,  he  sent  among  them  two  fire-ships; 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  signal  to  the  French 
lo  bear  down  ;  which  if  they  had  done,  a  decisive 
vi<  lory  must  have  cnsuiil.  Hut  the  prince,  when 
he  saw  that  they  neglected  his  signal,  and  observed 
that  most  of  his  ships  were  in  no  condition  to  keep 
the  sea  long,  wisely  provided  for  their  safety  by 
making  easy  sail  towards  the  English  const.  The 
victory  in  tnis  battle  was  as  doubtful,  as  in  all  the 
actions  fought  during  the  present  war. 

The  turn  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders  took 
by  land  was  more  favourable.  The  prince  of  Orange 
besieged  anil  took  Nnerden:  and  from  this  succ 
gave  his  country  reason  to  hope  fur  siill  more  pros- 
perous enterprises.  Montocuctili,  who  comnian<led 
the  Imperialists  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  deceived,  by 
the  inoAt  urtfiil  conduct,  the  vigilance  and  penetra- 
tion of  Turenne,  and  niuking  a  sudden  march,  siit 
flown  before  llonue.  The  prince  of  Orange's  con. 
dui  t  was  no  Ins  niailerlv  ;  while  he  eluded  oil  the 
French  geucrali,  and  leaving  them  behind  liiin, 
joiuvd  liis  nrmjp  tu  that  uf  tho  IinpsriuliiiU.     Bouno 


was  taken  in  a  few  days;  several  other  places  in 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies:  and  the  communication  being  thus  cut  off 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  Louis 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces,  and  to  abandon  ail 
his  conquests,  with  greater  rapidity  than  he  had  at 
first  made  them.  The  taking  of  RIaestricht  was  the 
only  advantage  which  he  gained  this  campaign. 
A  congress  was  opened  at  Cologne,  under  the 
ediation  of  Sweden,  but  with  small  hopes  of  suc- 
ss.  The  demands  of  the  two  kings  were  such  as 
must  have  reduced  the  Hollanders  to  perpetual  ser- 
vitude. In  proportion  as  the  affairs  of  the  States 
rose,  the  kings  sunk  in  their  demands ;  but  the 
States  still  sunk  lower  in  their  oS'ers ;  and  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  parties  ever  to  agree  on 
any  conditions.  After  the  French  evacuated  Hol- 
land, the  congress  broke  up;  and  Ihe  seizure  of 
Prince  William  of  Furstenburg  by  the  Imperialists 
afforded  the  French  and  English  a  good  pretence 
for  leaving  Cologne.  The  Dutch  ambassadors,  in 
their  memorials,  expressed  all  the  haughtiness  aii'l 
disdain,  so  natural  to  a  free  state,  which  had  met 
with  such  unmerited  ill  usage. 

The  parliament  of  England  was  now  assembled, 
and  discovered  much  greater  symptoms  of  ill-hu- 
mour than  had  appeared  in  the  last  session.  They 
had  seen  for  some  time  a  negotiation  of  marriage 
carried  on  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  arch- 
duchess of  Inspruc,  a  catholic  of  the  .\ustrian  fa- 
mily ;  and  they  had  made  no  opposition.  But  when 
that  negotiation  failed,  and  the  duke  applied  to  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Modena,  then  in  close  al- 
liance with  France,  this  circumstance,  joined  to  so 
many  other  grounds  of  discontent,  raised  the  com- 
mons into  a  liame;  and  they  remonstrated  with  the 
greatest  zeal  against  the  intended  marriage.  The 
king  told  them,  that  their  remonstrance  came  too 
late,  aud  that  the  marriage  was  already  agreed  on, 
and  even  celebrated  by  proxy.  The  commons  still 
insisted  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the 
other  parts  of  government,  they  voted  the  stauding 
array  a  grievance,  and  declared,  that  they  would 
grant  no  more  supply,  unless  it  appeared  that  the 
Dutch  were  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse  all  reasonable 
conditions  of  peace.  To  cut  short  these  disagree- 
able attacks,  the  king  resolved  to  prorogue  the  par- 
li.iment;  and  with  that  intention  he  came  unex- 
pectedly to  the  house  of  peers,  aud  sent  the  usher 
to  summon  the  commons.  It  happened,  that  the 
speaker  and  the  usher  nearly  met  at  the  door  of  the 
house ;  but  the  speaker  being  within,  some  of  the 
members  suddenly  shut  the  door,  and  cried,  "  To 
the  chair,"  "  to  the  chair;"  while  others  cried, 
"  The  black  rod  is  at  the  door."  The  speaker  was 
hurried  to  the  chair :  and  the  following  motions  were 
instantly  made  :  "  That  the  alliance  with  France  is 
a  grievance;  that  the  evil  counsellors  about  the 
king  are  a  grievance  ;  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale 
is  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  lo  he  trusted  or  em- 
ployed." There  was  a  general  cry,  "  To  the  ques- 
tion," "  to  tho  question."  Hut  Ihe  usher  knocking 
violently  at  the  door,  the  speaker  leaped  from  tho 
chair,  and  the  house  rose  in  great  concision. 

During  the  interval,  Shaftesbury,  whose  intrigues 
with  the  malcontent  party  were  now  become  noto- 
rious, was  dismissed  from  (he  oflice  of  chancidhir; 
and  Ihe  great  seal  was  given  to  Sir  Heueuge  Finch, 
bv  Ihe  title  of  lord-keeper.  The  lest  had  incapaci- 
tul.'d  tnifford;  and  the  white  staff  was  conferred  on 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon  after  created  earl  of 
Daiiby,  a  mioiator  uf  ubilitios,  who  hud  risen  by  his 
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parliameotary  talents.  Clifford  retired  into  the 
country,  and  soon  after  died. 

The  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  in  order  to 
give  the  duke  leisure  to  finish  his  marriage;  but 
the  king's  necessities  soon  obliged  him  again  to  as- 
semble them;  and  by  some  popular  acts  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  session.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  disgust  of  the  commons  was  fixed  in 
foundations  too  deep  to  be  easily  removed.  They 
began  with  applications  for  a  general  fast ;  by  which 
they  intimated,  that  the  nation  was  in  a  very  cala- 
mitous condition  :  they  addressed  against  the  king's 
guards,  vhich  they  represented  as  dangerous  to  li- 
berty, and  even  as  illegal,  since  they  never  had  yet 
received  the  sanction  of  parliament :  they  took  some 
stejis  towards  establishing  a  new  and  more  rigorous 
test  against  popery:  and  what  chiefly  alarmed  the 
court,  they  made  an  attack  on  the  members  of  the 
Cabal,  to  whose  pernicious  counsels  they  imputed 
all  their  present  grievances.  Clifford  was  dead: 
Shaftesbury  had  made  his  peace  with  the  country- 
party,  and  was  become  their  leader:  Buckingham 
was  endeavouring  to  imitate  Shaftesbury  ;  but  his 
intentions  were  as  yet  known  to  very  few.  A  motion 
was  therefore  made  in  the  house  of  commons  for  his 
impeachment:  he  desired  to  be  heard  at  the  bar; 
but  expressed  himself  in  so  confused  and  ambiguous 
a  manner,  as  gave  little  satisfaction.  He  was  re- 
quired to  answer  precisely  to  certain  queries,  which 
they  proposed  to  him.  These  regarded  all  the  arti- 
cles of  misconduct  above  mentioned  ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  following  query  seems  remarkable : 
"  By  whose  advice  was  the  army  brought  up  to  over- 
awe the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons?" This  shows  to  what  length  the  suspicions 
of  the  house  were  at  that  time  carried.  Bucking- 
ham, in  all  his  answers,  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himself,  and  to  load  Arlington.  He  succeeded  nut 
in  ihe  former  intention:  the  commons  voted  an  ad- 
dress for  his  removal.  But  Arlington,  who  was  on 
many  accounts  obnoxious  to  the  house,  was  attacked. 
Articles  were  drawn  up  against  him;  though  the 
impeachment  was  never  prosecuted. 

The  king  plainly  saw  that  he  could  expect  no 
supply  from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a  war  so 
odious  to  them.  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  tlie  terms  which 
they  had  proposed  through  the  channol  of  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador.  With  a  Cfirdiality,  which,  in  the 
IHPsent  disposition  on  both  sulfs,  was  prnbablv  but 
affected,  but  which  was  obliging,  he  asked  advice 
of  the  parliament.  The  parliament  unanimously 
concurred,  both  in  thanks  fnr  this  gracious  conde- 
scension, and  in  their  advice  for  peace.  Peace  was 
accordingly  concluded.  The  honour  of  the  flag  was 
yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  most  extensive  terms: 
a  regulation  of  trade  was  agreed  to:  all  possessions 
were  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
war:  the  English  planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed 
to  remove  at  pleasure:  and  the  States  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  king  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
patacoons,  near  three  hundred  thousand  pcmnds. 
Fjur  days  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  London,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  i)eoplc.  Spain  had  declared  that  she  could  no 
longrr  remain  neuter,  if  hostilitiL-s  were  continued 
aguitist  Holland;  and  a  sensible  decay  of  trade  was 
foresern,  in  case  a  rupture  should  ensue  with  that 
kingdom.  The  prospect  of  this  h)ss  contributed 
very  much  to  increase  the  natural  aversion  to  the 
preKeot  war,  and  to  euliven  the  joy  for  its  con- 
clusion. 


There  was  in  the  French  service  a  great  body  of 
English,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou.vand  men,  who 
had  acquired  honour  in  every  action,  and  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  successes  of  Louis. 
These  troops,  Charles  said,  he  was  bound  by  treaty 
not  to  recall;  but  he  obbged  himself  to  the  States 
by  a  secret  article,  not  to  allow  them  to  be  re- 
cruited. His  partiality  to  France  prevented  a  strict 
execution  of  this  engagement. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Schemes  of  the  Cabal.— Remonstrances  of  Sir  William 
Ttmjjle—Campaiyn  of  1G74  — .4  Parliament- 
Passive  Obedienct  —  A  Parliament  —  Campaign 
of  1 675 — Conyress  of  Nimeyiien — Campaign  of 
1676 — Uncertain  Conduct  of  the  King — A  Par- 
liameyit— •Campaign  of  16"!  7 — Parliament's  distrust 
of  the  King— Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  the  Lady  Mary — Plan  of  Peace — Negotiations 
—  Campaign  of  1678 — Negotiations  —  Peace  of 
Nimeguen — State  of  Affairs  in  Scotland. 

If  we  consider  the  projects  of  the  famous  Cabal, 
it  will  appear  hard  to  determine,  whether  the  end 
which  those  ministers  pursued  was  more  blameable 
and  pernicious,  or  the  means,  by  which  they  were  to 
effect  it,  more  impolitic  and  imprudent.  Though 
they  might  talk  only  of  recovering  or  fixing  the 
king's  authority,  their  intention  could  be  no  other 
than  that  of  making  him  absolute  ;  since  it  was  not 
possible  to  regain  or  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the 
people,  any  of  those  powers  of  the  crown  abolished 
by  late  law  or  custom,  without  subduing  the  people, 
and  rendering  the  royal  prerogative  entirely  uncon- 
trollable. Against  such  a  scheme  they  might  fore- 
see that  every  part  of  the  nation  would  declare  them- 
selves; not  only  the  old  parliameutary  faction,  which 
though  they  kept  not  in  a  body,  were  still  numerous ; 
but  even  the  greatest  royalists,  who  were  indeed  at- 
tached to  monarchy,  but  desired  to  see  it  limited 
and  restrained  by  law.  It  had  appeared,  that  the 
present  parliament,  though  elected  during  the  great- 
est prevalence  of  the  royal  party,  was  yet  tenacious 
of  popular  privileges,  and  retained  a  considerable 
jealousy  of  the  crown,  even  before  they  had  received 
any  just  ground  of  suspicion  ;  the  guards,  therefore, 
tofjethcr  with  a  small  army,  new  levied  and  undis- 
ciplined, and  composed  too  of  Englishmen,  were 
almost  the  only  domestic  resources  which  the  king 
could  depend  on  in  the  prosecution  of  these  danger- 
ous counsels. 

The  assistance  of  the  French  king  was,  no  doubt, 
deemed  by  the  Cabal  a  considerable  support  in  the 
schemes  which  they  were  forming;  but  it  is  not 
easily  conceived  that  they  could  imagine  themselves 
capable  of  directing  and  employing  an  associate  of 
so  domineering  a  character:  they  ought  justly  to 
have  suspected  that  it  would  be  the  sole  intention 
of  Louis,  as  it  evidently  was  his  interest,  to  raise  in- 
curable jealousies  between  tlie  king  and  his  people; 
and  that  ho  saw  how  much  a  steady,  uniform  govern- 
ment in  this  island,  whether  free  or  absolute,  would 
form  invincible  barriers  to  his  ambition.  Should  his 
assistance  be  dcmaniled  ;  if  he  sent  a  small  supply, 
it  would  serve  only  to  enrage  the  people,  and  render 
the  breach  altogether  irreparable  ;  if  he  furnished  a 
great  force,  sutruieiit  to  subiluo  the  nation,  there 
was  little  reason  to  trust  his  generosity,  with  regard 
to  the  use  which  lie  would  make  of  this  advantage. 

In  all  its  otlier  purt^,  the  plan  of  the  CabaJ,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  appears  equally  absurd  and  in- 
congruous. If  the  war  with  Holland  were  attended 
wi'h  great  success,  and  involved  the  subjection  of 
the  republic ;  such  an  accession  of  force  must  fall  to 
Louis,  not  to  Charles;  and  what  hopes  afterwards 
of  resisting  by  the  greatest  unanimity  so  mighty  a 
monarch  ?  How  dangerous,  or  rather  how  ruinous, 
to  depend  on  his  assistance  against  domestic  discon- 
tents !  If  the  Dutch,  by  their  own  vigour  and  the 
assistance  of  allies,  were  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  could  bring  the  war  to  an  equality,  the  French 
arms  would  be  so  emploved  abroad,  that  no  consi- 
derable reinforcement  could  thence  be  expected  to 
second  the  king's  enterprises  in  England  :  and  might 
not  the  project  of  overawing  or  subduing  the  people 
be  esteemed,  of  itself,  sufficiently  odious,  without 
the  aggravation  of  sacrificing  that  state,  which  they 
regarded  as  their  best  ally ;  and  with  which,  ou 
many  accounts,  they  were  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  greatest  concord  and  strictest  confederacy? 

Whatever  views  likewise  might  be  entertained  of 
promoting  by  these  measures  the  catholic  religion ; 
they  could  only  tend  to  render  all  the  other  schemes 
abortive,  and  make  them  fall  with  inevitable  ruin  on 
the  projectors.  The  catholic  religion,  indeed,  where 
it  is  established,  is  better  fitted  than  the  pretestaut 
for  supporting  an  absolute  monarchy;  but  would  any 
man  have  thought  of  it  as  the  means  of  acquiring 
arbitrary  authority  in  England,  where  it  was  more 
detested  than  even  slavery  itself? 

As  the  king  was  at  peace  with  all  the  worlJ,  and 
almost  the  only  prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that 
agreeable  situation,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  his 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  in  order  to 
compose  their  differences.  France,  willing  to  nego- 
tiate under  so  favourable  a  mediator,  readily  accepted 
of  Charles's  offer;  but  it  was  apprehended,  that  for 
a  like  reason,  the  allies  would  be  inclined  to  refuse 
it.  In  order  !o  e;ive  a  sanction  to  his  new  measures, 
the  king  invited  Tempi'-  from  his  retreat,  and  ap- 
pointed him  ambassador  to  the  States.  That  wise 
minister,  reflecting  on  the  unhappy  issue  of  his 
former  undertakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  coun&els 
which  had  occasioned  it,  resolved,  before  he  em- 
barked anew,  to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  real  intentions  of  the  king  in  those  popular 
measures  which  he  seemed  ngaia  to  have  adopted. 
After  blaming  the  dangerous  schemes  of  the  Cabal, 
which  Charles  was  de>irous  to  excuse,  he  told  his 
majesty  very  plainly,  that  he  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  nut  absolutely  impossible,  to  introduce 
into  England  the  same  system  of  government  and 
religion  which  was  CAtablishcd  in  France;  that  the 
universal  bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both  ;  and 
it  required  ages  to  change  the  genius  and  sentiments 
of  a  people:  that  many,  who  were  at  bottom  indif- 
f<-rent  in  matters  of  religion,  would  yet  oppose  all 
alterations  on  that  head  ;  becnuse  they  considered 
that  nothing  but  force  of  arms  could  Bubdue  the  re- 
luctance of  the  people  against  popery,  after  which 
they  kiii'W  there  could  be  no  security  for  civil  liberty  : 
that  in  France,  every  circumstance  had  long  bei'U 
adjusted  lo  that  system  of  govLTunient,  and  tended 
lu  its  cstabliiihmenl  and  support;  that  the  com- 
monalty, being  poor  and  dispirited,  were  of  no  ac- 
count; the  nobility,  engaged  by  the  nrospert  or  pos- 
■mkion  of  numerntiR  oIliccB  civil  and  military,  were 
oiidrrly  attached  to  the  court;  the  cccleiiiustics,  re- 
tained by  like  mntiveK,  adilud  the  sanctiim  of  religion 
(o  the  principles  of  rivil  pidiry  :  that  in  l^nglnnd  a 
grt-at  piirl  ot  the  landfil  propi*rty  briongud  eiltirr  to 
the  yeomanry  or  midillmg  giMitry;  the  king  had  few 


offices  to  bestow ;  and  could  not  himself  even  subsist* 
much  less  maintain  an  army,  except  by  the  volun- 
tary supplies  of  his  parliament :  that  if  he  had  an 
armv  on  foot,  yet,  if  composed  of  Englishmen,  they 
would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  promote  ends  which 
the  people  so  much  feared  and  haled  :  that  the  Ro- 
man catholics  in  England  were  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  nation,  and  in  Scotland  not  the  two-hun- 
dredth; and  it  seemed  against  all  common  sense  to 
hope  by  one  part  to  govern  ninety-nine,  who  were 
of  contrary  sentiments  and  dispositions ;  and  that 
foreign  troops,  if  few,  would  tend  only  to  inflame 
hatred  and  discontent ;  and  how  to  raise  and  bring 
them  over  at  once,  or  to  maintain  many,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  imagine.  To  these  reasonings  Temple 
added  the  authority  of  Gourville,  a  Frenchman,  for 
whom  he  knew  the  king  had  entertained  a  great 
esteem.  "  A  king  of  England,"  said  Gourville, 
"  who  will  be  the  man  of  his  people,  is  the  greatest 
king  in  the  world;  but  if  he  will  be  any  thing  more, 
he  is  nothing  at  all."  The  king  heard,  at  first,  this 
discourse  with  some  impatience  ;  but  being  a  dex- 
terous dissembler,  he  seemed  moved  at  last ;  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  Temple's,  said  with  an  appearing 
cordiality,   "  And  I  will  be  the  man  of  my  people." 

Temple,  when  he  went  abroad,  soon  found  that 
the  scheme  of  mediating  a  peace  was  likely  to  prove 
abortive.  The  allies,  besides  their  jealousy  of  the 
king's  mediation,  expressed  a  great  ardour  for  the 
continuance  of  war:  Holland  had  stipulated  with 
Spain  never  to  come  to  an  accommodation  till  all 
things  in  Flanders  were  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty; 
the  emperor  had  high  pretensions  in  Alsace;  and  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  empire  joined  in  the  alliance, 
it  was  hoped  that  France,  so  much  overmatched  in 
force,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms 
demanded  of  her:  the  Dutch,  indeed,  oppressed  by 
heavy  taxes,  as  well  as  checked  in  their  commerce, 
were  desirous  of  peace  ;  and  had  few  or  no  claims  of 
their  own  to  retard  it :  but  they  could  not  in  grati- 
tude, or  even  in  good  policy,  abandon  allies,  to  whose 
protection  they  had  so  lately  been  indebted  for  their 
safety :  the  prince  of  Orange  likewise,  who  bad 
great  influence  in  their  councils,  was  all  on  fire  for 
military  fame,  and  was  well  pleased  to  be  at  the 
head  uf  armies,  from  which  such  mighty  successes 
wore  expected.  Under  various  pretences,  he  eluded, 
during  the  whole  campaign,  the  meeting  with  Tem- 
ple ;  and  after  the  troops  were  sent  into  winter-quar- 
ters, he  told  that  minister  in  his  first  audience,  that  till 
greater  impression  were  made  on  FVance  reasonable 
terms  could  not  be  hoped  for  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
vain  to  negotiate. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  had  not  answered 
expectation.  The  prince  of  Orange,  with  a  superior 
army,  was  opposed  in  Flanders  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  had  hoped  to  penetrate  into  France  by 
that  quarter,  where  the  frontier  was  then  very  feeble. 
After  long  endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to  bring 
Cond/'  to  u  battle,  he  rashly  cxjmsed,  at  Seneffe,  a 
wing  of  his  army  ;  and  that  active  prince  failed  not 
nt  once  to  see  and  to  seize  the  advantugo  :  but  this 
imprudence  of  the  prince  of  OriuiRe  was  amply  coin- 
pennated  by  his  behaviQur  in  that  obtitiuute  and 
bloody  action  which  ensued.  Hn  rallied  his  dis- 
mayed troops  ;  he  led  them  to  the  charge  ;  he  pushed 


the  veteran  and  martial  ir 


of  Franco ;   and  he 


obliged  the  prince  of  Conde,  notwithHtanduig  his 
ago  and  character,  to  exert  greater  efforts,  and  to 
riitk  his  penton  more  than  in  any  action,  where,  even 
during  the  heal  of  youth,  he  had  ever  commandoiL 
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After  sunset,  Ibe  action  was  continued  by  the  light 
of  the  moon;  and  it  was  darkness  at  last,  not  the 
weariness  of  the  combatants,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  contest,  and  left  the  victory  undecided.  "  The 
prince  of  Orange,"  said  Conde  with  candour  and 
generosity,  "  has  acted,  in  every  thing,  like  an  old 
captain,  except  venturing  his  life  too  like  a  young 
soldier."  Oudenarde  was  afterwards  invested  by 
the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  he  was  obliged  by  the 
Imperial  and  Spanish  generals  to  raise  the  siege  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  he  afterwards  besieged 
and  took  Grave  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
allied  armies  broke  up,  with  great  discontents  and 
complaints  on  all  sides. 

The  allies  were  not  more  successful  in  other  places. 
Louis,  in  a  few  weeks,  reconquered  Franche  Comte  : 
in  Alsace,  Turenne  displayed  against  a  much  supe- 
rior enemy  all  that  military  skill,  which  had  long 
rendered  him  the  most  renowned  captain  of  his  age 
and  nation.  By  a  sudden  and  forced  march,  he  at- 
tacked and  beat  at  Sintzheim  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
and  Caprara,  general  of  the  Imperialists  :  seventy 
thousand  Germans  poured  into  Alsace,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  in  that  province;  Turenne,  who  had 
retired  into  Lorram,  returned  unexpectedly  on  them  : 
he  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  the  enemy  at 
Mulhausen  :  he  chased  from  Colmar  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  commanded  the  German  troops ; 
he  ■'ained  a  new  advantage  at  Turkheim  ;  and  hav- 
ing'^dislodged  all  the  allies,  he  obliged  them  to  re- 
pals  the  Rhine,  full  of  shame  for  their  multiplied 
di;feats,  and  still  more  of  anger  and  complaints 
against  each  other. 

In  England,  all  these  events  were  considered  by 
the  people  with  great  an.xiety  and  concern,  though 
the  king  and  his  ministers  affected  great  indifference 
with  regard  to  them.  Considerable  alterations  were 
about  this  time  made  in  the  English  ministry. 
Buckingham  was  dismissed,  who  had  long,  by  his 
wit  and  entertaining  humour,  possessed  the  king's 
favour  :  Arlington,  now  chamberlain,  and  Danby, 
the  treasurer,  possessed  chiefly  the  king's  confidence. 
(Jreat  hatred  and  jealousy  took  place  between  these 
ministers;  and  public  affairs  were  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  their  quarrels;  but  Uanby  daily  gained 
uround  with  his  master,  and  Arlington  declined  in 
the  same  proportion.  Danby  was  a  frugal  minister; 
and,  by  his  application  and  industry  he  brought  the 
revenue  into  tolerable  order;  he  endeavoured  so  to 
conduct  himself  as  to  give  offence  to  no  party ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  able  entirdy  to 
please  none  ;  he  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Krench 
alliance  ;  but  never  possessed  authority  enough  to 
overcome  the  prepossessions  which  the  king  and  the 
duke  retained  towards  it.  It  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  prevalence  of  that  interest,  aided  by  money 
rc;mitted  from  Paris,  that  the  parliament  was  as- 
sembled so  late  this  year ;  lest  they  should  attempt 
to  engage  the  king  in  measures  against  France 
during  the  ensuing  campaign.  They  inet  not  till 
the  approach  of  summer.     (April  1.3,  167.5.)* 

As  Hume  is  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
narration  of  the  transactions  of  the  parliament  and 
of  the  state  of  parties,  we  select  the  following  from 
Lingaid: — 

"  As  the  winter  passed,  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parlies  held  numerous  consultations,  to  recruit 
their  forces,  and  arrange  their  plans  against  the  ap- 

•  This  year,  March  25.  diei!  Henry  Crnnmcll.  sponnd  son 
of  the  protiTtor.  In  the  47lh  year  of  hrs  a«e ;  lie  had  lived  un- 
molusli'd  ill  «  private  utalion.  ever  since  the  knig'"  rcslomllon, 
which  lie  rallier  favoured  thitn  oppused. 


proaching  session  of  parliament.     In  the  house  of 
lords  the  adversaries  of  the  minister  could   present 
a  small  but  formidable  minority  under  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury, 
and  the  Lord  Wharton.     In  that  of  the  commons 
they  formed  a  numerous  party  under  active  and  ex- 
perienced leaders  ;  among  whom  were  Garroway  and 
Lee,  veterans   who  had   long  beea  listened  to  as 
oracles  in  the  house  ;  Powle  and  Lyttleton,  skilled 
in  the  science  of  forms,  and  the  application  of  pre- 
cedents; Lord  Cavendish,  distinguished  by  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talents  and  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners, the  votary  at  the  same  time  of  ambition   and 
of  pleasure,  ardent  in  his  pursuits,  and  implacable 
in  his  resentments  ;  Lord  Russell,  less  brilliant  and 
less  eloquent  than  his  friend,   but  more   regular  m 
his  morals,  and  more  respected  by  his  colleagues  ; 
Sir  William  Coventry,  whose  experience  easily  de- 
tected the  arts  and  sophistry  of  the  ministers    and 
whose  apparent  want  of  passion  gave  the  semblance 
of  impartiality  to  his  opinions  ;  and  Birch,  who  had 
been  a  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was 
now  the  roughest,  boldest  speaker  in  the  house.     To 
these  should  be  added  Meres,  Sachevercll,  Vaughan, 
and  several  others,  ready  and   zealous  debaters   on 
every  question  ;   but  the  master  spirit,  who   guided 
the  motions  of  the  whole  body,  was  the  earl  of  Shaf- 
tesbury, and  to  him  was  occasionally  joined  the  earl 
of  Arlington,  who,  through  his  eagerness  to  humble 
a  successful  rival,  forgot  his  obligations  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  readily  lent  his  aid  to  oppose  those  couti- 
sels,  in  the  origination  of  which  he  no  longer  parti- 
cipated.    Among  them,  it  was  determined  to  insist 
on  the  recall  of  the  English  troops  serving  m  the 
French  army  ;   to  advise  an  immediate   union  with 
the  allies  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  to  impeach  the  earl  of  Danby  ;  and  to 
refuse  all  pecuniary  aid  as  long  as  be  should  retain 
the  office  of  lord-treasurer.     Some  of  these  were  po- 
pular measures  ;  all  were  calculated  to   embarrass 
the  court,  and  might,  by  leading  to  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, place  Shaftesbury  and  Arlington  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

"  Danby,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  meet 
his  opponents  with  a  confident  anticipation  of  vic- 
tory. He  bad  persuaded  himself  that  their  success 
in  the  former  session  was  owing  to  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  employed  the  cry  of  '  no  popery,' 
and  marshalled  in  their  favour  the  religious  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  people.  He  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  king  to  oppose  them  with  their  own  wea- 
pons, and  for  this  purpose,  to  employ  the  whole 
power  of  ■Government  iu  putting  down  every  species 
of  sectarianism  and  dissent,  and  to  rally  the  cava- 
liers and  the  clergy  round  the  throne,  by  idcntilying 
the  cause  of  the  church  with  that  of  the  court.  A 
council  was  held  by  appointment  at  Lambe^th  ;  se- 
veral of  the  bishops  met  the  lord-keeper,  the  lord- 
treasurer,  Lauderdale,  and  the  two  secretaries  of 
state  ;  the  king's  anxiety  for  the  support  and  pros- 
perity  of  the  establishment  was  explained ;  the  aid 
of  the  prelates  and  clergy  was  demanded ;  and  a 
plan  of  combined  operation  was  arranged.  In  a  few 
days  the  first  fruits  of  the  consultation  appeared.  A 
proclamation  was  published,  embodying  six  orders 
which  had  receutlv  been  made  in  council,  that  all 
natives  wlio  had  taken  orilcrs  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
should  quit  the  realm  in  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
under  the  penalty  of  death ;  that  every  subject  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  who  presumed  to  attend  at 
mass,  either  in  the  queen's  chapel,  or  in  any  chapd 
belonging  to   the   foreign  ambassadors,  should  lor 
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that  offence  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment  and  pay  a  I 
fine  of  one  hundred  marks,  of  which  a  third  part 
should  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  informer  ;  that 
all  convictions  of  popish  recusants,  particulaily 
among  the  more  opulent  classes,  should  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  without  delay,  and  certified  into  his 
majesty's  exchequer;  that  any  papist,  or  reputed 
papist,  who  should  dare  to  enter  the  palaces  of 
Whitehall,  or  of  St.  James's,  or  any  other  place 
where  the  court  might  chance  to  be,  should,  if  a 
peer,  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  if  under  the  rank 
of  a  peer,  to  one  of  the  common  gaols  ;  and,  lastly, 
that,  since  all  licences  for  separate  places  of  worship 
had  been  recalled,  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
conventicles  should  be  rigorously  enforced. 

"  By  the  popular  party,  this  proclamation  was 
ridiculed  as  a  weak  and  unworthy  artifice  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Among  the  catholics 
and  non-conformists,  it  created  considerable  alarm. 
A  deputation  of  ministers  waited  on  the  duke  of 
York,  reminded  him  of  his  frequent  declarations  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  solicited  his  pro- 
tection against  the  intolerant  policy  of  the  cabinet. 
But  James  bad  already  remonstrated  in  vain.  He  had 
represented  to  the  king,  that  such  severity  to  the  dis- 
senters was  dangerous,  because  it  might  goad  that  nu- 
merous and  powerful  body  to  resistance ;  and  with  re- 
spect tocatholits,  it  was  ungrateful,  on  account  of  their 
former  services  to  his  father,  and  unnecessary,  be- 
cause, few  as  they  were  in  number,  and  incapaci- 
tated by  tests  and  disqualificc-tions,  they  possessed 
not  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  of  injuring 
the  establishment.  But  Charles,  assuved  of  his  bro- 
ther's submission,  cared  little  for  his  objections:  he 
even  prepared  for  him  a  more  bitter  mortification.  In 
virtue  of  the  royal  mandate,  the  bishop  of  London 
conducted  the  Princess  Mary  to  church,  and  con- 
fi-'rrcd  on  her  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  defiance  of 
the  authority  of  her  father. 

'*  At  the  appointed  time,  the  session  was  opened 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne.  The  king  assured 
the  two  houses,  that  his  great  object  in  calling  them 
together  was  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  his  parliament,  and  to  expose  to  the  world  the 
hollpw  and  wicked  designs  of  those  who  sought  to 
drive  him  to  a  dissolution.  But  these  men  would 
find  themselves  disappointed.  He  was  neither  so 
weak  nor  »o  irresolute  as  to  part  with  his  friends  in 
order  to  oblige  his  enemies.  In  the  speech  of  the 
lord-keeper,  the  chief  novelty  was  an  awkward  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  late  intolerant  proclamation. 
The  government,  ho  said,  was  placed  in  a  most  deli- 
cate and  dtlficult  situation,  between  the  church  on 
one  side,  and  the  dissenters  and  catholics  on  tlie 
other.  If  the  king  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
])enal  laws,  he  was  l(dd  that  ho  deserted  the  cdusc  of 
the  church  :  if  ho  enforced  them,  he  was  reproached 
with  the  charge  of  persecution.  But  it  was  better 
to  have  some  rule  than  none;  otherwise  universal 
toleration,  and  endless  confusion,  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  toleration,  must  cn&ue.  The  king  hud 
followed  the  rule  laid  (k>wn  by  the  legislature  ;  and, 
if  any  man  felt  aggrieved  by  it,  he  wan  still  at  liberty 
t4>  aiipeal  to  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  parliament, 
the  best  juilgc  of  the  real  intoresls  of  the  nation. 

"f)f  the  plan  devised  ot  Lambolh,  that  part  which 
regarded  the  HUppression  of  pupory  was  iutruslcd  to 
the  fnrndK  of  the  minister  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where,  to  aurh  a  prupotnil,  no  opposition  could  be 
expected.  UeMjlutioiii  were  accordingly  voted  ; 
committePB  wi-re  appointed,  and  billii  were  intro- 
ducrd.     Still  nothing  was  done.     That  ^eul  for  or- 


thodoxy, which  had  formerly  animated  the  members, 
seemed  to  be  extinct,  and  not  one  of  the  bills  pro- 
ceeded any  further  than  the  second  reaulug.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  popular  leaders  cared  little  for 
the  suppression  of  popery,  when  their  opponents 
could  claim  the  chief  merit  of  the  measure.  Their 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  ob- 
jects. 1.  They  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  address 
to  remove  Lauderdale  from  office  ;  but  Charles  was 
now  furnished  with  a  ready  answer, — that  the  words 
laid  to  his  charge,  if  spoken  at  all,  were  spoken  be- 
fore the  last  act  of  grace,  and  must  therefore  be 
covered  by  it ;  and  that  the  act  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament for  the  levy  of  the  army  necessarily  arose 
out  of  a  preceding  act  in  16G3,  wheu  Lauderdale 
was  not  the  royal  commissioner.  2.  Lord  William 
Russell  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  lord-treasurer;  aud  seven  article?  of  im- 
peachment were  exhibited  against  him,  charging 
him  with  improper  use  of  the  authority  of  his  office. 
to  deceive  the  king,  enrich  his  own  family,  and 
squander  the  royal  treasure.  There  appears  to  have 
been  little  ground  for  any  of  these  charges  :  but 
Danby  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  innocence.  He 
was  careful  to  purchase  adherents  in  the  house,  not 
after  the  manner  of  his  predecessors,  by  offering 
presents  to  the  more  eminent  speakers,  but  by  seek- 
ing out  silent  votes,  which  might  be  procured  at  a 
lower  price,  and  therefore  in  greater  number.  The 
articles  against  him  were  debated  separately,  and 
each  in  its  turn  was  rejected.  3.  Besides  Danby, 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  had  also  been 
lavish  of  money.  Their  object  was  to  procure  the 
revocation  of  the  English  regiments  in  the  French 
army;  and  their  efforts  were  zealously  aided  by  the 
))opular  party.  To  the  address,  for  this  purpose 
presented  by  the  house,  Charles  replied,  that  the 
English  corps  was  inconsiderable  in  point  of  num- 
ber; and  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  not  be 
recruited.  More  than  this  he  could  not  do:  to  recall 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  honour.  This  an- 
swer provoked  a  most  vehement  debate  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.  On  one  side  it  was 
maintained  that  the  English  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  men,  that  they  formed  the  chief  force  in 
the  army  commanded  by  Turenne,  and  that  to  their 
gallantry  were  owing  most  of  the  advantages  which 
had  been  gained  by  that  general.  On  the  other,  it 
was  contended  that  they  did  not  e.\cecd  two  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot;  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  with  the  States,  it  was  mutually  understood 
that  they  were  not  to  be  recalled  ;  and  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  British  subjects  was  aciually 
serving  in  the  Dutch  army  under  the  prince  of 
Orange.  On  a  division,  the  tellers  were  charged 
with  negligence  or  fraud;  instantly  the  leaders  who 
sal  on  the  lowest  benches  sprung  to  the  table,  and 
the  other  members  on  each  side  crowded  to  their 
support.  Lord  Cavendish  aud  Sir  John  Hanmer 
distinguished  themselves  l)y  their  violence;  and 
epithets  of  insult,  with  threats  of  defiance,  were  re- 
ciprocally exchanged.  The  tumult  had  lasted  half 
an  liour  when  the  speaker,  without  asking  permis- 
sion, took  pussossiou  of  the  chair:  the  mace,  after 
some  resistance,  was  again  placed  on  (he  table  ;  the 
members  resumed  their  seats  ;  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  a  promise  was  given  by  each  in 
his  turn,  that  he  would  take  no  notice  out  of  doors 
of  what  had  happened  within.  The  discnssitm  of 
the  question  was  again  brought  forward.  On  one 
oeeiision  the  minisleis  obtained  the  majority  by  a 
Mngle  voice  ;  on  auolher  lluy  were  dcfeiited  by  the 
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speaker.     A  new  address  was 
i  no  evidence  that  it   was  ever 


casting  vote  of  th 
ordered ;  but  there 

'"^"^  The  more  important  part  of  the  ministerial  pro- 
iert  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  the  nation,  was 
reserved  for  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  the  court 
was  assured  of  an  overwhelming  majority.    Ihis  was 
introduced  ia  the  shape  of  a  test  to  be  taken  by  all 
members  of  parliament;  by  privy-counciUors,  ma- 
mstrates,   and  all  persons  holding  office  under  the 
crown      The  test  itself  was  made  up  of  the  several 
oaths  and  declarations  which,   by  successive  acts  o 
parliament  after  the  restoration,  had  been  imposed 
UDon  members  of  corporations,  officers  ot  the  army, 
and  ministers  of  the  church.     These  acts,  however 
had  been  passed  at  a  time  when  the  nation  had  no 
recovered  from  that  frenzy  of  loyalty  into  which  it 
had  been  thrown  by  the  return  of  the  king  :  now  the 
min.ls  of  men  had  been  allowed  leisure  to  cool ;  an 
intention  of  establishing  arbitrary  power  had    by 
report    been  attributed  to  the   king  ;  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  year  forty-one  had  begun  to  resume 
their  former  inBuence.     That  protection  and  allegi- 
ance are  correlative,  and  that  the  law  which  secures 
the  ri-rhls  of  the  people  sanctions  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  those  rights,  were  principles  openly  in- 
culcated and  maintained;  and  it  was  to  check  their 
dirtusion,  and  to  remove  their  supporters  from  par- 
liament and  office,  that  the  non-res.sting  test  had 
been  devised.     The  king  interested  himself  warmly 
ia  its  success :  he  attended  daily,  standing  as  a  spec- 
tator at  the  fire-side ;  but  his  presence,   though  it 
mu'ht  animate  the  champions  of  the  court,  did  not 
dismay  or  silence  their  opponents.     The  debates 
,„ Tupied  seventeen  days,  often  from  an  early  hour  till 
I  ii'lit  in  the  evening,  sometimes  till  midnight.    It  is 
Ht"knowledi'ed    that  on  no  former  occasion  had  such 
,  display  of  eloquence  and  ability  been  exhibited  in 
that  house-  never  had  any  question  been  discussed 
^Mlh  so  much  obstinacy  and  address.    The  lords  who 
.hiedy  distinguished  themselves  by  their  advocacy 
of  the  measure,  were  the  lord-treasurer,  the   lord- 
k.ener,  and  the  bishops  Morley  and  Ward ;  and  to 
11,,'sc  were  opposed  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
nor.ular  party,  with  two  catholic  peers,  the  marquess 
;,!■  Winchester  and  the  lord  Petre.     The  former  ar- 
-ucd  that  the  principle  of  the  test  had  already  been 
n'coirnisea  in  the  acts  for  corporations,  the  mihtia, 
ai,d°he  church;  that  the  only  object  of  the  present 
l„ll  was  to   render  that  principle  more   general  y 
useful,   by  extending  its  operation;  that   it  would 
thus  offer  a  sufficient  security  both  to  church  and 
state  •  and  at  the  same  time  a  security  so  '  mode- 
rate ■  that  it  could  not  be  refused  by  any  but  those 
who' cherished  seditious  and  anti-monarchical  senti- 
ments; and  who,   .m  that  very  account,  ought  not 
to  be  trusted  with  the  office  of  making  or  of  admini- 
stering the  laws.    Their  opponents  replied,  that  the 
question  was  now  altered;  that  while  the  test  was 
confined  to  persons  in  inferior  situations,  there  re- 
mained the  high  court  ot  parliament  to  exnlain  its 
meaning,  and  control  its  application  :   but  that  now 
it  was  intended  tr  bind  the  parliament  itself  and  to 
make  all  ranks  of  men  dependent  on  the   pleasure 
of  the   sovereign.     Such  a  test  invested  butt,  the 
crown  and  mitre  with  a  divine  right,  which  couhl  not 
be  controlled  by  any  human  power,   and  amounte. 
in  effect  to  a  '  dissettlemeul  of  the  whole  birthright 
of  England,'  ,       ,  ,        . 

'■  When  it  came  to  be  debated  m  its  several  parts, 
the  opposition  lords  objected  that  the  first  clause, 
which  pronounced  it  'unlawful,  on  any  pretence 


whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  kio„^ 
calculated  to  provoke  doubts  and  questions,  which  a 
wise  administiation  would  seek  to  prevent.  What, 
it  mi.'ht  be  asked,  was  the  distinction  between  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance 
in  any  circumstances  whatsoever;  where  '■»>='''«"- 
ence  between  an  absolute  government  and  a  limited 
raonarcbv,  if  there  were  no  boundary  to  submission 
under  either  ?  Against  the  second,  that  it  is  trai- 
torous to  take  up  arms  by  the  king's  authority  against 
his  person,'  (an  allusion  to  the  language  of  the  par- 
liament during  the  civil  war),  they  argued  that  cir- 
cumstances might  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  \  I 
in  which  such  taking  up  of  arms  might  tend  to  the 
benefit  and  safety  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  Ihiril, 
which  e^itended  the  same  doctrine  to  the  employ- 
ment of  force  against  persons  commissioned  by  ihe 
crown,  they  described  as  leading  to  the  most  oppres- 
sive  and  alarming  results.  It  specified  neither  he 
object  of  the  commission,  nor  the  qualification  ot  tne 
commissioner;  but  made  it  treason  to  oppose  with 
force  the  unlawful  aggression  not  only  of  sheritts 
and  magistrates,  but  even  of  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers •  for  all  these  were  armed  with  commissions 
from' the  king,  and  mightpretend  to  act  in  '  pursu- 
ance of  such  commission.'  . 

The  great  struggle,  however,   remained.      Ihe 
oath  was  at  first  conceived  in  the  following  words: 
'  I  do  swear  that  I  will  not  endeavour  the  alteration 
of  the  government  either  in  church  or  state.       ine 
practice  of  multiplying  oaths  was  represented  as  im- 
pious, by  holding  out  temptations  to  perjury,  and  as 
useless,  because  oaths  bind  only  men  ot  honourable 
and  virtuous  minds,  from  whom  sedition  or  rebellion 
is  not  to  be  apprehended.     But  to  this  oath  in  par- 
ticular it  was  objected,  that  if  it  were  made  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  it  would 
operate  to  the  disherison  both  of  the  people  and 
the  peerage  ;  of  the  people,  by  trenching  on  their 
right  of  intrusting  to  men  of  their  own  choice  the 
power  of  imposing   the  public   taxes;  and  of  the 
peerage,  by  depriving  the  peers,  who  should  refuse 
to  take  it,  of  the  right  to  which  they  were  born  of 
sitting  in  that  house,   and  taking  a  part  '<>  th'' "I'S" 
cussion  of  all  subjects  debated  within  its  walls.    1  he 
latter  part  of  this  objection  was  urged  with  so  much 
vehemence  that  the  ministers  deemed  it  prudent  to 
yield       The  lord-treasurer  proposed  a  resolution, 
which    at  the  suggestion  of  the  duke  of  York,  was 
changed  into  a  standing  order  of  the  house,  that 
'  no  oath  should  ever  be  imposed,  by  bill  or  other- 
wise, the  refusal  of  which  should  deprive  any  peer 
of  his  place  or  vote  in  parliament,  or  of  liberty  ot 
debate  therein.'  . ,      .,     r 

"  When  the  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  form 
of  the  proposed  oath,  the  bishops  were  exposed  to 
the  profane  jests  and  irreverent  sarcasms  ol  the  d.ike 
of  Buckingham,  and  called  upon  to  answer  scvc-ral 
searching  and  vexatious  inquiries  by  the  di.s.sciiting 
peers.  What,  it  was  asked,  was  this  episcopal  go- 
vernment to  which  the  subject  had  now  to  swear 
allegiance?  From  whom  did  the  prelates  profess  to 
derive  their  powers?  They  replied,  that  the  priest- 
hood and  the  powers  of  the  priesthood,  came  to 
them'  from  Christ,  the  license  to  exercise  those  powers 
from  the  civil  magistrate.  '  But,'  exclaimed  the  Lord 
Wharton,  '  excommunication  is  one  of  those  powers  ; 
do  you  derive  from  the  sovereign  the  license  to  ex- 
communicate the  sovereign?'  This,  it  was  answered, 
was  to  suppose  an  extreme  case  which  had  never 
arrived,  and  probably  never  would  arrive.  Otners 
observed,  that  the  oath  provided  only  for  '  toe  go- 
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vernment,'  or  discipline  of  the  church  :  why  were  its 
doctrines  omitted?  The  government  of  the  church 
of  Rome  was  episcopal :  no  catholic  would  object  to 
.ake  the  oath,  even  if  at  the  same  time  he  should 
meditate  the  subversion  of  one  church,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  other.  This  objection  alarmed  the 
lord-treasurer,  and  he  offered  to  add  the  words  '  the 
protestant  religion.'  *  But  what,'  asked  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  *  is  the  protestant  religiun  ?  AV here  are 
its  boundaries  ?  How  are  they  to  be  ascertained  ?' 
The  bishop  of  Winchester  replied,  that  the  protest- 
ant religion  was  comprehended  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  the  liturgy,  the  catechism,  the  canons,  and 
the  homilies.  His  opponent  again  inquired,  whethi 
every  thing  contained  in  these  five  books  were  part 
aud  parcel  of  the  protestant  religion  ?  If  so,  then  it 
must  be  contended  that  their  authors  were  infallible, 
aud  had  laid  down  nothing  which  ought  to  be  re- 
jected or  reformed.  If  not,  then  the  objection  re- 
curred; the  precise  limits  of  the  protestant  religion 
were  unknown,  and  no  man  could  conscientiously 
bind  himself  by  oath  never  to  alter  a  system,  with 
the  real  extent  of  which  he  was  unacquainted.  To 
escape  from  the  difficulty,  the  words,  *  now  esta- 
blished by  law  in  the  church  of  England,'  were  added. 
"  From  the  government  of  the  church,  the  debate 
proceeded  to  the  government  in  the  state.  Here  thf 
opponents  of  the  measure  renewed  the  struggle  with 
equal  obstinacy.  Were  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
country  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  improvement? 
Could  no  combination  of  circumstances  ever  occur 
to  make  some  alteration  expedient?  Let  the  house 
give  its  sanction  to  this  part  of  the  oath,  aud  the 
chief  privilege  of  the  peerage  was  gone  for  ever. 
They  might  assemble  and  vote  supplies ;  but  to  le- 
gislate on  any  subject  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  would  be  a  violation  of  the  test. 
They  must  abandon  their  duty  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  perform  it  under  the  guilt  uf  perjury. 

**  At  length,  after  a  variety  of  amendments  and 
adjournments,  divisions,  and  protests,  the  declara- 
tion and  oath  were  passed  in  the  committee,  in  the 
following  imnroved  form  :  '  I.,  \,  B.,  do  declare 
that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  king;  and  I  do  abhor  the 
traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
against  hie  person  or  against  those  that  arc  coiumis- 
sioncd  by  him  according  to  law,  in  time  of  rebellion 
and  war,  and  acting  in  pursuance  of  such  commis- 
sion. I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  xviU  not  endeavour 
any  alteration  of  the  protestant  religion  now  csta- 
blihhed  by  law  in  the  clmrch  of  England,  nor  will  I 
endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  gnvernraent,  in 
church  or  state,  as  it  is  by  law  established.*  There 
only  remained  to  determine  the  penalty  of  a  refusal 
to  take  Iho  test,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  opposition,  was  fixed  at  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
jM)und8,  and  incapacity  to  hold  ofiice  or  commission 
under  the  crown.  Hut,  as  this  incapacity  did  not 
affect  the  right  uf  sitting  in  either  house,  tho  mom- 
hern  of  both  were  made  subject  to  a  repetition  of  the 
fine  in  every  succeeding  parliament. 

"  To  riM.ird  Iho  progress  of  the  bill,  had  been  the 
preal  (»)ijfct  of  tho  country  narlv  in  the  bouse  ol 
lord*  :  to  throw  it  t»ut  was  to  i»e  the  achievement  ol 
their  asMiciutcfi  in  that  of  tho  commons.  Hut  even 
there  much  had  lately  happened  tn  shako  their  con- 
fidence in  iheir  own  power;  tho  fate  of  tho  impeach- 
ment  of  Danny,  iind  the  rejection  of  a  hill  to  prevent 
iiiembert  from  accepting  places  under  gnvernmeiil, 
had  convinced  Ihem  that  tlio  ministers  could  cmn- 
intnd  iIm<  voiei  of  inuny  secret,  but  faithful,  adhe 


rents.  To  relieve  theni  from  their  apprehensions 
an  event  occurred,  which,  if  it  were  not,  as  is  pro- 
bable, originally  contrived,  was  at  least  most  dexte- 
rously improved,  to  suspend  the  course  of  ordinary 
business  in  both  houses,  aud  to  provoke  a  dissolu- 
tion, nr  at  least  a  prorogation,  of  parliament.  At 
all  times  it  had  been  customary  to  appeal  by  writ 
of  error  from  the  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  to 
the  house  of  lords,  as  the  supreme  judicature  in  the 
nation,  and,  duriug  the  reign  of  James  I.,  similar 
proceedings  had  been  introduced  relative  to  judg- 
ments in  chancery.  It  happened  that  at  this  period 
the  defendants  in  three  of  these  appeals  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  lords,  possessed  seats  in  the  house  of 
commons;  and  when  notice  to  appear  was  served 
on  Sir  John  Fagg,  one  of  the  three,  the  house  voted 
such  a  notice  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  lords  in- 
sisted on  their  claim.  Theirs  was  the  only  court  to 
decide  on  writs  of  error  or  appeal;  they  sat  only  at 
the  same  time  with  the  house  of  commons;  and 
therefore,  if  they  could  not  hear  causes  in  which  the 
members  of  that  house  were  parties,  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice must  follow.  The  commons  disputed  the  infer- 
ence— it  might  be  a  suspension,  but  not  a  denial  of 
justice — the  appeal  might  be  heard,  when  the  par- 
ties were  no  longer  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament. Nothing  could  be  weaker  than  such  rea- 
soning: but  they  compensated  for  its  weakness  by 
the  vigour  of  their  conduct.  They  committed  to 
the  Tower  Shirley  and  Stoughton,  two  of  the  appel 
lants;  resolved  that  to  prosecute  in  the  house  of 
lords  anv  cause  against  a  member  of  their  house  was 
a  breach  of  privilege;  declared  that  no  appeal  lay 
from  the  chancery  to  any  other  tribunal;  and  voted 
that  four  barristers,  who,  by  order  of  the  lords,  had 
pleaded  before  them  in  one  of  the  appeals,  should 
bo  taken  into  custody.  This  last  insult  set  the 
higher  house  in  a  flame ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
test,  whose  real  aim  was  to  foment  the  quarrel,  were 
the  foremost  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  peer.ige. 
The  captive  barristers  were  rescued  by  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod  from  the  grasp  of  the  serjeant-at-arms, 
who  suddenly  absconded,  that  he  might  escape  the 
pimishment  with  which  the  house  of  conitnons  had 
determined  to  visit  his  pusillanimity  or  negligence. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  speaker,  as  he  passed 
through  Westminster-hall,  arrested  Pemberton,  one 
of  the  barristers,  and  took  his  prisoner  with  him  to 
his  chamber;  the  new  serjeant-at-arms  brought  the 
other  three  out  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  all 
four  were  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  The  house  of 
lords  was  not  slow  to  undertake  their  protection.  A 
message  wns  sent  to  the  lieutenant  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  and,  when  he  demurred,  four  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  wore  forwarded  by  the  lord-keepet,  com- 
manding him  to  produce  his  prisoners  before  the 
king  in  his  high  court  of  parliament.  The  lieute- 
nant was  perplexed.  Ho  consulted  the  house  of 
commons,  which  forbad  him  to  obey  the  writs;  and, 
in  this  choice  of  evils,  he  preferred  as  the  less  dan- 
gerous to  incur  tho  displeasure  of  the  lords. 

"  During  the  altercation,  Charles  hud  addressed 
both  houses  in  the  tone,  and  with  the  dignity,  of  a 
master.  They  wore,  he  told  them,  the  dupes  of  men, 
enemies  to  him  aud  to  the  ihnrch  of  England:  tho 
authors  of  tho  quarrel  sought  not  the  preservation  of 
privilege,  but  tne  din^olution  of  oarliamont:  lot  tho 
two  houses  confer  coolly  and  ilispaHsionatoly  toge- 
ther :  they  woubl  easily  discitver  the  meanti  of  re- 
couciliulion,  or,  if  they  did  not.  he  would  judge  im- 
partially between  them,  for  he  could  not  sit  a  silent 
'>peclatur  of  a  dispute  which  thronluned   to  spread 
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Itself  through  the  nation,  for  a  mere  question  of  pn- 
vilrge.  But  his  advice  was  disregarded;  the  irn- 
(  unm  of  the  parties  was  nourished  by  repeated  acts 
,if  defiance;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  the  king  came 
tn  the  house  of  lords,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session." 
When  the  parliament  was  again  assembled  (Oc- 
tnher  1.3,)  there  appeared  not  in  any  respect  a 
,  han^e  in  the  dispositions  of  either  house.  The 
/tiuT'desired  supplies,  as  well  for  the  building  of 
.hill's,  as  for  taking  off  anticipations  which  lay  on 
hii  revenue:  he  even  confessed  that  he  had  not 
iH-in  altogether  so  frugal  as  he  might  have  been, 
and  as  he°resolved  to  be  for  the  future  ;  though  he 
asserted,  that,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  had  found 
hm  expenses  by  no  means  so  exorbitant  as  some  had 
r -presented  them.  The  commons  took  into  conside- 
riliou  the  subject  of  supply:  they  voted  three  hun- 
;r.-il  thousand  pounds  for  the  building  of  ships;  but 
hny  appropriated  the  sum  by  very  strict  clauses: 
i!m  y  passed  a  resolution  not  to  grant  any  supply  for 
tLkuicoffthe  anticipations  of  the  revenue.  This 
inh.  was  carried,  in  a  full  house,  by  a  majority  of 
Imr  only;  so  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced.  The 
■  ULirrel  was  revived',  to  which  Dr.  Shirley's  cause 
liid  given  occasion:  the  proceedings  of  the  commons 
iliscovered  the  same  violence  as  during  the  last  ses- 
sion :  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  peers,  but 
rciected,  for  addressing  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
present  parliament;  the  king  contented  himself  with 
proroguing  them  to  a  verylong  term  (November  22). 
Whether  these  quarrels  between  the  houses  arose 
from  contrivance  or  accident  was  not  certainly 
known  :  each  party  might,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent views,  esteem  themselves  either  gainers  or  losers 
hy  them.  The  court  might  desire  to  obstruct  all 
i>' licks  from  the  commons,  by  giving  them  other 
ijiloyment:  the  country  party  might  desire  the 
■  ilution  of  a  parliament,  which,  notwithstanding 
I  disgusts,  still  contained  too  many  royalists  ever 
,  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  malcontents. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  there  passed  an  inci- 
l.'iit,  which  in  itself  is  trivial,  but  tends  strongly  to 
mark  the  genius  of  the  English  government,  and  of 
Charles's  administration  during  this  period.  The 
liberty  of  the  constitution,  and  the  variety  as  well 
as  violence  of  the  parties,  had  begotten  a  propensity 
iir  political  conversation;  and  as  the  coffee-houses 
HI  particular  were  the  scenes  where  the  conduct  of 
thr:  king  and  the  ministry  was  canvassed  with  great 
rr>odom,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  suppress  these 
places  of  rendezvous.  Such  an  act  of  power  during 
loriaer  reigns  would  have  been  grounded  entirely 
"U  the  prerogative;  and  before  the  accession  of  the 
liouse  of  Stuart,  no  scruple  would  have  been  entcr- 
taiued  with  regard  to  that  exercise  of  authority  ;  but 
riiarlcs,  finding  doubts  to  arise  on  his  proclamation, 
had  recourse  to  the  judges,  who  supplied  him  with 
a  iliicane,  and  that  too  a  frivolous  one,  by  which  he 
might  justify  his  proceedings.  The  law,  which  set- 
•h-d  the  excise,  enacted  that  licenses  for  retailing 
ii'inors  might  be  refused  to  such  as  could  not  find 
■rurity  for  payment  of  the  duties:  but  coffee  was 
11  >i  a  liquor  subjected  to  excise;  and  even  this  power 
of  refusing  licenses  was  very  limited,  and  coiil!  not 
I'  ,1    iiiiMv  be  extended  beyond  the  intention  of  the 

0  t  ill  Ung,  therefore,  observing  the  people  to  be 
IN  n  h  I  satisfied,  yielded  to  a  petition  of  the  coffee- 
111. 11,  VI  ho  promised  for  the  future  to  restrain  all  se- 
■  liiious  discourse  in  their  houses;  and  the  proclama- 

1  ion  was  recalled. 

This   campaign    proved   more    fortunate    to    the 
<  onfcderates  than  any  other  during  the  whole  war. 


The   French    took    the   field    in    Flanders    with   a 
numerous    army;    and  Louis  himself  served   as   a 
volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  great  preparations,  he  could  gain  no 
advantages  but  the  taking  of  Huy  and  Limburg, 
places  of  small  consequence.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
th  a  considerable  army,  opposed  him  in  all  his 
motions;    and  neither  side   was   willing,  without  a 
visible  advantage,  to  hazard  a  general  action,  which 
might  be  attended  either   with  the  entire   loss  of 
Flanders  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  invasion  of  France 
on  the  other.  Louis,  tired  of  so  inactive  a  campaign, 
returned  to  Versailles  ;  and  the  whole  summer  passed 
in  the  Low  Countries  without  any  memorable  event. 
Turenne  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  op- 
position to  his  great  rival  Montecuculi,   general  of 
the  Imperialists  :  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  pass 
the    Rhine,   to  penetrate  into  Alsace,   Lorrain,   or 
Burgundy,    and   to  fix    his  quarters    in  these  pro- 
vinces ;    the    aim  of  the  former  was  to  guard  the 
French  frontiers,  and  to  disappoint  all  the  schemes 
of  his  enemy.    The  most  consummate  skill  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides;   and  if  any  superiority  ap- 
peared in  Turennc's  conduct,  it  was  chiefly  ascribed 
to  his   greater  vigour  of  body,  by    which   he   was 
enabled  to  inspect  all  the  posts  in  person,  and  could 
on  the  spot  take  the  justest  measures  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs.     By  posting  himself  on  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  Rhine,  he  not  only  kept  ilontecu- 
cuU  from  passing  that  river  :   be  had   also   laid  his 
plan  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
must  have  obliged  the  Germans  to  decamp,  and  have 
■rained  a  considerable  advantage  over  them ;  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  life  by  a  random  shot,  which 
struck  him  on  the  breast  as  he  was  taking  a  view  of 
the  enemv.     The  consternation  of  his  army  was  in- 
expressible ;  the  French  troops,  who  a  moment  be- 
fore were  assured  of  victory,  now  considered  them- 
selves as  entirely  vanquished ;    and  the  Germans, 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  compound  for  a  safe 
retreat,  expected  no  less  than  the  total  destruction 
of  their  enemy  :  but  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne, 
succeeded   him  in  the   command,  and  possessed  a 
great  share  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  his  prede- 
cessor.    By  his  skilful  operations,  the  French  were 
enabled  to  repass  the  Rhine  without  considerable 
loss ;  and  this  retreat  was  deemed  equally  glorious 
with  the  greatest  victory  :  the  valour  of  the  English 
troops,  who  were  placed  in  the  rear,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  save  the  French  army.     They  had  been 
seized  with  the  same  passion  as  the  native  troops  of 
France  for  their  brave  general,  and  fought  with  ardour 
to  revenge  his  death  on  the  Germans  :    the  duke   of 
Marlborough,  then  Captain  Churchill,  here  learned 
the  rudiments  of  that  art,  which  he  afterwards  prac- 
tised with  such  fatal  success  against  France 

The  prince  of  Conde  left  the  army  in  Flanders 
under  the  command  of  Luxemburg  ;  and,  carrying 
with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement,  succeeded 
to  Turenne's  command.  He  defended  Alsace  from 
the  Germans,  who  had  passed  the  lUiinc,  and  in- 
vaded that  province  ;  he  obliged  them  first  to  raise 
the  sic"e  of  Il.igenau,  then  that  of  Saberne;  he 
eluded  all  their  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a  battle , 
and  having  dexterously  prevented  them  from  esta 
blishing  themselves  in  Alsace,  he  forced  them,  not 
withstanding  their  superiority  of  numbers,  to  repass 
tne  Rhine,  and  to  take  up  winter-quarters  in  tbeir 
own  country.  ^     -  .. 

After  the  death  of  Turenne,  a  detachment  of  the 
German  army  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Treves;  an 
enterprise,  in  which  the  Imperialists,  the  Spaniards, 
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the  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  many  other 
princes  passionately  concurred  :  the  project  was  well 
coQcerted,  and  executed  with  vigour:  Mareschal  I 
Crequi,  on  the  other  hand,  collected  an  army,  and 
advanced  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  Germans  to 
raise  the  siege.  They  left  a  detachment  to  guard 
their  lines,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  dukes  of 
Zell  and  Osnaburg,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 
At  Consarbric,  they  fell  unexpectedly,  and  with  su- 
perior numbers,  on  Crequi,  and  put  him  to  rout :  he 
escaped  with  four  attendants  only;  and,  throwing 
hiraselves  into  Treves,  resolved  by  a  vigorous  de- 
fence to  make  atonement  for  his  former  error  or 
misfortune.  The  garrison  was  brave,  but  not  aban- 
doned to  that  total  despair  by  which  their  governor 
was  actuated  :  they  mutinied  against  his  obstinacy; 
capitulated  for  themselves;  and,  because  he  refused 
to  sign  the  capitulation,  they  delivered  him  a  pri- 
soner into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Crequi, 
is  almost  the  only  one  which  the  French  received  at 
land  from  Rocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  course  of 
above  sixty  jears,  and  these  too  full  of  bloody  wars 
against  potent  and  martial  enemies  :  their  victories 
almost  equal  the  number  of  years  during  that  period. 
Such  was  the  vigour  and  good  conduct  of  that  mo- 
narchy ;  and  such  too  were  the  resources  and  refined 
policy  of  the  other  European  nations,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  repair  their  losses  and  still  to  con- 
fine that  mighty  power  nearly  within  its  ancient 
limits  I  A  fifth  part  of  these  victories  would  have 
sufficed,  in  another  period,  to  have  given  to  France 
the  empire  of  Europe. 

The  Swedes  had  been  engaged,  by  the  payment 
of  large  subsidies,  to  take  part  with  Louis,  and  in- 
vade the  territories  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  in 
Poraerania.  That  elector,  joined  by  some  Imperi- 
alists from  Silesia,  fell  on  them  with  bravery  and 
success  ;  he  soon  obliged  them  to  evacuate  his  part 
of  that  country,  and  he  pursued  them  into  their 
own  :  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  had  now  joined  the  confederates,  and  resolved 
to  declare  war  against  Sweden.  These  princes  con- 
certed mea^^urcs  for  pushing  the  victory. 

To  all  these  misfortunes  against  foreign  enemies 
were  added  some  domestic  insurrections  of  the  com 
mon  people  in  Guicnue  and  Britany  :  though  soon 
suppressed,  they  divided  the  force  and  attention  of 
Louis.  The  only  advantage  gained  by  the  French 
was  at  sea:  Messina  in  Sicily  had  revolted  ;  and  a 
fleet  under  the  duke  de  Vivonne  was  dispatched  to 
^upport  the  rebels:  the  Dutch  had  sent  a  squadron 
:•>  assist  the  Spaniards.  A  hnttle  ensued,  where  d 
Ituyter  was  killed:  this  event  alone  was  thought 
equivalent  to  a  victory. 

The  I'rench.  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  scarcely 
(I  ship  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raised 
themn'lves,  by  means  of  perseverance  and  policy,  to 
be  in  their  present  force,  though  not  in  their  re- 
Hources,  the  first  maritime  power  in  Europe  :  the 
Dutch,  while  in  alliance  with  lh<  m  agaiuHt  England, 
had  supplied  them  witn  several  vessels,  and  had 
tautrhl  them  the  rudiments  of  the  difficult  art  of  ship- 
building :  th<-  English  next,  when  in  alliance  with 
lhem(igain*tl  Holland,  instructed  them  in  the  method 
of  fighting  (hnir  ships,  and  of  preserving  order  in 
naval  mgagemonts.  Lnuis  availed  himself  of  every 
opporhinily  to  nggrandixo  his  people,  while  Churle-*, 
k'lnk  in  iiidolrme  and  ]>U'aHure,  neglected  all  the 
nohio  art*  of  government ;  or  if  at  any  time  ho  rotiM-d 
himmdf  from  his  Icthorgy,  that  induhlry,  !iy  reuMtn 
tif  (ho  unhappy  pn.ji-i  !•»   which   he  embriici'd,   v/iih 


ofien  more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  his  inac*  i 
tivity  itself.  He  was  as  anxious  to  promote  the  naval 
power  of  France,  as  if  the  safety  of  his  crown  had 
depended  on  it:  and  mr.ny  of  the  plans  executed  in 
that  kingdom,  were  first,  it  is  said,  digested  and  cor- 
rected by  him. 

The  successes  of  the  allies  had  been  considerable 
the  last  campaign  ;  but  the  Spaniards  and  Imperi- 
alists well  knew  that  France  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
broken,  nor  willing  to  submit  to  the  terms  which 
they  resolved  to  impose  on  her.  Though  they  could 
not  refuse  the  king's  mediation,  and  Nimeguen, 
after  many  difficulties,  was  at  last  fixed  on  as  the 
place  of  congress  (1 67G);  yet,  under  one  pretence 
or  other,  they  still  delayed  sending  iheir  ambassa- 
dors, and  no  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiation. 
Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkins  were  the  English  ministeiv  at  Nimeguen  : 
the  Dutch,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  soon  ap- 
peared :  Louis,  who  hoped  to  divide  the  allies,  and 
who  knew  that  he  himself  could  neither  be  seduced 
nor  forced  into  a  disadvantageous  peace,  sent  am- 
bassadors :  the  Swedes,  who  hoped  to  recover  by 
treaty  what  they  had  lost  by  arms,  were  also  forward 
to  negotiate  :  but  as  these  powers  could  not  proceed 
of  themselves  to  settle  terms,  the  congress  hitherto 
served  merely  as  an  amusement  to  the  public. 

It  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  not  the 
conferences  among  the  negotiators,  that  the  articles 
of  peace  were  to  be  detennined.  The  Spanish  towns, 
ill  fortified  and  worse  defended,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  Louis,  who,  by  laying  ujt  magazines 
during  the  winter,  was  able  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring,  before  the  forage  could  be  found  in  the 
open  conutrv.  In  the  month  of  April  he  laid  siege 
to  Conde,  and  took  it  by  storm  in  four  days.  Having 
sent  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  besiege  Bouchain,  a 
small  but  important  fortress,  he  posted  himself  so 
advantageously  with  his  main  army,  as  to  hinder  th? 
confederates  from  relieving  it,  or  fighting  without 
disadvantage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  season  and  the  want  of  provisions, 
came  in  sight  of  the  French  army ;  but  his  industry 
served  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  him  spec- 
tator of  the  surrender  of  Bouchain.  Both  armies 
stood  in  awe  of  each  other,  and  were  unwilling  to 
hazard  an  action,  which  might  be  attended  wilh  the 
most  important  consequences.  Louis,  though  he 
wanted  not  personal  courage,  was  little  enterprising 
in  the  field;  and  being  resolved  this  campaign  to 
rest  contented  with  the  advantages  which  he  had  so 
early  obtained,  he  thought  proper  to  intrust  his 
army  to  Mareschal  Schomberg,  and  retired  himself 
to  Versailles:  after  his  departure,  the  prince  of 
Orange  laid  siege  to  Maestricht ;  but  meeting  wilh 
an  obstinate  resistance,  he  was  obliged,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Schomberg,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
taken  Aire,  to  raise  the  siege.  He  was  incapable  of 
yielding  to  adversity,  or  bending  under  misfortunes; 
but  he  began  to  foresee,  that,  by  the  negligence  and 
errors  of  his  allies,  the  war  in  Flanders  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  very  unfortunate  issue. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Philipsburg  was  taken  by 
the  Imi>erialists  :  in  Pmneraiiia,  the  Swedes  were  so 
unsuccessful  against  the  Danes  and  Brandenburgers 
(hat  they  seemed  to  be  losiuif  apace  all  those  pos 
scNsions,  which,  wilh  so  inucii  vah)ur  and  good  fur- 
tune,  they  had  acquired  in  (Jermany. 

About  the  beginning  nf  winter,  the  congress  of 
Nimegiii'ii  was  pretty  full,  and  (he  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  emperor  and  Spinii,  two  powers  strictly  con- 
joined by  blood  and  alluuue,  at  last  appeared.    Th« 
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Dutch  ha.l  threatened,  if  they  absented  themselves 
any  longer,  to  proceed  to  a  separate  treaty  with 
France.  In  the  conferences  and  negotiations,  the 
disposition  of  the  parties  became  every  day  more 
apparent.  , 

The  Hollanders,  loaded  with  debts  and  harassed 
with  taxes,  were  desirous  of  puttinj;  an  end  to  a 
war,  in  which,  besides  the  disadvantages  attending 
all  leagues,  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  the  divi- 
sions and  delays  of  the  Germans,  prosnosticated  no- 
thing but  disgrace  and  misfortune.  Their  commerce 
languished;  and,  what  gave  them  still  greater 
anxiety,  the  commerce  of  England,  by  reason  of 
her  neutrality,  flourished  extremely ;  and  they  were 
apprehensive,  lest  advantages,  once  lost,  would 
never  thoroughly  be  regained.  They  had  themselves 
no  further  motive  for  continuing  the  war  than  to 
secure  a  good  frontier  to  Flanders;  but  gratitude  to 
their  allies  still  engaged  them  to  try  whether  another 
campaign  might  procure  a  peace  which  would  give 
general  satisfaction  :  the  prince  of  Orange,  urged 
bv  motives  of  honour,  of  ambition,  and  of  animosity 
•igainst  France,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  steady  to 
tins  resolution. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  other  iucura- 
Iile  weaknesses  into  which  their  monarchy  was  fallen, 
were  distracted  with  domestic  dissensions  between 
the  parties  of  the  queen-regent  and  Don  John,  na- 1 
turai  brother  to  their  young  sovereign.  Though 
unable  of  themselves  to  defend  Flanders,  they  were 
1.  solute  not  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  would  leave 
ii  exposed  to  every  assault  or  inroad;  and  while 
they  made  the  most  magnificent  promises  to  the 
Suites,  their  real  trust  was  in  the  protection  of  Eng- 
lind.  They  saw  that  if  that  small  but  important 
I.Tritory  we're  once  subdued  by  France,  the  HoUand- 
.  rs,  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  power,  would  fall  into 
a.'pendeuce,  and  would  endeavour  by  submissions  to 
vsard  off  that  destruction,  to  which  a  war  in  the  heart 
.,r  their  state  must  necessarily  expose  them;  they 
bilieved  that  Louis,  sensible  how  much  greater  ad- 
vantages he  might  reap  from  the  alliance  than  from 
the  subjection  of  the  republic,  which  must  scatter 
its  people  and  depress  its  commerce,  would  be  satis- 
iic'd  with  very  moderate  conditions,  and  would  turn 
(MS  enterprises  against  his  other  neighbours  ;  they 
tliuught  it  impossible  but  the  people  and  parliament 
of  England,  foreseeing  these  obvious  consequences, 
must  at  last  force  the  king  to  take  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  in  which  their  interests  were  so 
deeply  concerned:  and  they  trusted,  that  even  the 
kinc  himself,  on  the  approach  of  so  great  a  danger, 
imis°t  open  his  eyes,  and  sacrifice  his  prejudices  in 
favour  of  France  to  the  safety  of  his   own  dorai- 

Uut  Charles  here  found  himself  entangled  in  such 
"ppositc  motives  and  engagements,  as  he  had  not  re- 
Milution  enough  to  break  or  patience  to  unravel;  on 
the  one  hand,  he  always  regarded  his  alliance  with 
I' ranee  as  a  sure  resource  in  case  of  any  commotions 
among  his  own  subjects;  and  whatever  schemes  he 
ought  still  retain  for  enlarging  his  authority  or  al- 
t.ring  the  established  religion,  it  was  from  that 
i|uarler  alone  he  could  expect  assistance  :  he  had 
;utually  in  secret  sold  his  neutrality  to  France,  and 
li('  received  remittances  of  one  million  livres  a-year, 
which  was  afterwards  increased  to  two  millions  ;  a 
considerable  supply  in  the  present  embarrassed  state 
of  his  revenue;  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  parliament 
should  treat  him  as  they  had  formerly  done  his 
father ;  and  after  they  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  on 
the  continent,  should  take  advantage  of  hia  necessi- 


ties, and  make  him  purchase  supplies  by  sacrificing 
his  prerogative  and  abandoning  his  ministers 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cries  of  his  people  and 
parliament,  seconded  by  Danby,  Arlington,  and 
most  of  his  ministers,  incited  him  to  take  part  with 
the  allies,  and  to  correct  the  unequal  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  He  might  apprehend  danger 
from  opposing  such  earnest  desires:  he  might  hope 
for  lar.'e  supplies  if  he  concnrred  with  them:  and 
however  inglorious  and  indolent  his  disposition,  the 
renown  of  acting  as  arbiter  of  Europe  would  pro- 
bably at  intervals  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and 
move  him  to  support  the  character  with  which  he 
stood  invested. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  king  was,  by  every  one,  abroad  and  at 
home,  by  France  and  by  the  allies,  allowed  to  be  the 
undisputed  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  and  no  terms  of  peace 
which  he  would  have  prescribed  could  have  beeu  re- 
fused by  either  party.  Though  France  afterwards 
found  means  to  resist  the  same  alliance,  joined  with 
England  yet  was  she  then  obhged  to  make  such 
viofent  efforts  as  quite  exhausted  her;  and  it  was 
the  utmost  necessity  which  pushed  her  to  find  re- 
sources, far  surpassing  herown  expectations.  Charles 
was  sensible,  that  so  long  as  the  war  continued 
abroad,  he  should  never  enjoy  ease  at  home  Irum 
the  impatience  and  importunity  of  his  subjects  ;  yet 
could  he  not  resolve  to  impose  a  peace  by  openly 
1  joininghimselfwitheither  party:  terms  advantageous 
to  the  allies  must  lose  him  the  friendship  of  France; 
the  contrary  would  enrage  his  parliament ;  between 
these  views  he  perpetually  fluctuated ;  and  from  his 
conduct  it  is  observable,  that  a  careless,  remiss  dis- 
position, agitated  by  opposite  motives,  is  capable  of 
as  great  inconsistencies  as  are  incident  even  to  the 
greatest  imhecilitv  and  folly.  ,    ,_  .  ,  - 

The  parliament  was  assembled  (February  15, 
1C77);  aud  the  king  made  them  a  plausible  speech, 
in  which  he  warned  them  against  all  differences 
amon"  themselves;  expressed  a  resolution  to  do  his 
part  for  bringing  their  consultations  to  a  happy 
issue;  and  offered  his  consent  to  any  laws  fur  the 
further  security  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty •  he  then  told  them  of  the  decayed  condition 
of  the  navy,  and  asked  money  for  repairing  it :  he 
informed  them,  that  part  of  his  revenue,  the  addi- 
tional excise,  was  soon  to  expire :  and  he  added 
these  words  ;— "  You  may  at  any  time  see  the  yearly 
established  expense  of  the  government,  by  which  it 
will  appear,  that,  the  constant  and  unavoidable 
charge  being  paid,  there  will  remain  no  overplus 
towards  answering  those  contingencies,  which  may 
happen  in  all  kingdoms,  and  which  have  been  a  con- 
siderable burden  on  me  this  last  year." 

Before  the  parliament  entered  on  business,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  doubt  concerning  the  legality  of 
their  meeting.  It  had  been  enacted  by  an  old  law 
of  Edward  III.,  "that  parliaments  should  be  held 
once  every  year,  or  oftcner  if  need  he."  The  last 
prorogation  had  been  longer  than  a  year;  and  being 
supposed  on  that  account  illegal,  it  was  pretended 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  dissolution.  The  consequciue 
seems  by  no  means  just ;  and  besides,  a  later  act, 
that  which  repealed  the  triennial  law,  had  deter- 
mined that  It  was  necessary  to  hold  parliaments 
only  once  in  throe  years.  Such  weight,  however, 
was  put  on  this  cavil,  that  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury, 
Salisbury,  and  Wharton  insist;^d  strenuously  in  the 
house  of  peers  on  the  invalidity  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  nullity  of  all  its  future  acts  :  for  such  dan- 
gerous positions  they  wore  sent  to  the  Tower,  thcro 
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to  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  and 
the  house.  Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton 
made  submissions,  and  were  soon  after  released  :  but 
Shaftesbury,  more  obstinate  in  his  temper,  and  de- 
sirous of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  adherence  to 
liberty,  sought  the  remedy  of  law  ;  and  being  re- 
jected' by  the  judges,  he  was,  at  last,  after  a  twelve- 
month's imprisonment,  obliged  to  make  the  same  sub- 
missions; on  which  he  also  was  released. 

The  commous  at  fir«t  seemed  to  proceed  with 
temper.  They  granted  the  sum  of  live  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  pounds  for  building  thirty  shij)s, 
though  they  strictly  appropriated  the  money  to  that 
service:  estimates  were  given  in  of  the  expense; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  fell  short  near 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds :  they  also  voted, 
agreeably  to  the  king's  request,  the  continuance  of 
the  additional  excise  for  three  years:  this  excise  had 
been  granted  for  nine  years  in  16G8:  everything 
seemed  to  promise  a  peaceable  and  an  easy  session. 

But  the  parliament  was  roused  from  this  tranquil- 
lity by  the  news  received  from  abroad  :  the  French 
king  had  taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of  February, 
and  laid  siege  to  Valenciennes,  which  he  carried  in 
a  few  days  by  storm  :  he  next  invested  both  Cam- 
bray  and  St.  Omers.  The  prince  of  Orange,  alarmed 
with  his  progress,  hastily  assembled  an  army,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  St.  Omers  :  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Mareschal  Luxemburg.  The  prince  possessed  great 
talents  for  war;  courage,  activity,  vigilance,  patience; 
but  still  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to  those  consum- 
mate generals  opposed  to  him  by  Louis  ;  and  though 
he  always  found  means  to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  make 
head  in  a  little  time  against  the  victor?,  he  was, 
during  his  whole  life,  unsuccessful.  By  a  masterly 
movement  of  Luxemburg,  he  was  here  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Ypres  :  Gambray  and  St.  Omers 
were  soon  after  surrendered  to  Louis. 

This  success,  derived  from  such  great  power  and 
such  wise  conduct,  infused  a  just  terror  into  the 
English  parliament.  They  addressed  the  king,  re- 
presenting the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  j 
exposed  from  the  greatness  of  France;  and  praying 
that  bis  majesty,  by  such  alliances  as  he  should 
think  fit,  would  both  secure  his  o\vn  dominions  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  fears 
of  bis  people  :  the  king,  desirous  of  eluding  this  ap- 
plication, which  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  attack 
on  his  measures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he 
would  use  all  means  for  the  preservation  of  Flanders, 
coDsistcnt  witli  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  king- 
doms. This  answer  was  nn  evasion,  or  rather  a 
denial ;  the  commons  therefore  thought  proper  to  be 
more  explicit :  they  entreated  him  not  to  defer  the 
entering  into  such  alliances  ns  might  attain  that 
great  end;  and  in  case  war  with  the  Freiirh  king 
nhrjuld  be  the  result  of  his  mcnsurrs,  they  jinxnivMl 
to  grant  him  all  the  aids  and  supplies  which  would 
enable  him  to  support  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation.  The  king  was  also  more  explicit  in  his 
reply:  he  tidd  them,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
danger  was  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  make  pre- 
parations for  their  security  :  this  message  was  undor- 
Btood  to  be  a  demand  of  money:  the  parliament 
accordingly  empowfrrd  the  kin^  to  borrow  on  the 
additional  cx4  is<>  two  hundred  thnu<tand  pounds  at 
MTCO  per  cent.,  a  vrry  small  sum  indeed  ;  hut  which 
they  deemO'l  suflicn-nt,  with  the  ordinary  revenue, 
to  equip  a  gMnl  stpindmn,  and  thereby  put  the  nation 
10  sepurity  till  fiirthrr  resolutions  should  be  taken. 

but  Ihia  concc'Miuu   irW  far  short  of  tho  king's  | 


expectations:  he  therefore  informed  them,  that,  un- 
less they  granted  him  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  on  new  funds,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him.  without  exposing  the  nation  to  manifest 
danger,  *'  to  speak  or  act  those  things,*'  which  would 
answer  the  end  of  their  several  addresses.  The 
house  took  this  message  into  consideration  :  but  be- 
fore  they  cnme  to  any  resolution,  the  king  sent  for 
them  to  Whitehall,  where  he  told  them,  on  the  word 
of  a  king,  that  they  should  not  repent  any  trust 
which  they  would  repose  in  him  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom  ;  that  he  would  not  for  any  consideration 
break  credit  with  them,  or  employ  their  money  to 
other  uses  than  those  for  which  they  intended  it; 
but  that  he  would  not  hazard  either  his  own  safety 
or  theirs,  by  taking  any  vigorous  measures,  or  form- 
ing new  alliances,  till  he  were  in  a  better  condition 
both  to  defend  his  subjects  and  ofi"eud  his  enemies. 
This  speech  brought  affairs  to  a  short  issue.  The 
king  required  them  to  tiust  him  with  a  large  sum  : 
he  pawned  his  royal  word  for  their  security:  they 
must  either  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  money,  or 
fail  of  those  alliances  which  they  had  projected,  and 
at  the  same  time  declare  to  all  the  world  the  highest 
distrust  of  their  sovereign. 

But  there  were  many  reasons  which  determined 
the  house  of  commons  to  put  no  trust  in  the  king. 
They  considered,  that  the  pretence  of  danger  was 
obviously  groundless,  while  the  French  were  opposed 
by  such  powerful  alliances  on  the  continent,  while 
the  king  was  master  of  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  and  while 
all  his  subjects  were  so  heartily  united  in  opposition 
to  foreign  enemies  :  that  the  only  justifiable  reason, 
therefore,  of  Charles's  backwardness,  was  not  the 
apprehension  of  danger  from  abroad,  but  a  difiidence 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  entertained  of  his 
parliament,  lest,  after  engaging  him  in  foreign  alli- 
ances for  carrying  on  war,  they  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  necessities,  and  extort  from  him  conces- 
sions dangerous  to  his  royal  dignity :  that  this 
parliament,  by  their  past  conduct,  had  given  no 
foundation  for  such  suspicious,  and  were  so  far  from 
pursuing  any  sinister  ends,  that  they  had  granted 
supplies  for  the  first  Dutch  war;  for  maintaining 
the  triple  league,  though  concluded  without  their 
advice  ;  even  for  carrying  on  tho  second  Dutch  war 
which  was  entered  into  contrary  to  their  opinion, 
and  contrary  to  the  manifest  interests  of  the  nation  : 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  had,  by  former 
measures,  excited  very  reasonable  jealousies  in  his 
people,  and  did  with  a  bad  grace  require  at  present 
their  trust  and  confidence  :  that  he  had  not  scrupled 
to  demand  supplies  for  maintaining  the  triple  league, 
at  the  very  moment  he  was  concerting  measures  for 
breaking  it;  and  had  accordingly  employed  to  that 
purpose  the  supplies  which  he  had  obtained  by  th()8c 
drUisive  pretences:  tliat  his  union  with  France, 
liunrig  the  war  against  Holland,  must  have  been 
founded  on  projects  the  most  dangerous  to  his 
people  ;  and  as  the  same  union  was  still  secretly  main- 
tained, it  might  justly  bo  feared  that  the  same  pro- 
jects were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  :  that  he  cnuUl 
not  seriously  intend  to  prosecute  vigorous  measures 
against  France;  since  ho  had  so  long  remained  en 
tiroly  unconcerned  during  such  obvious  dangers;  and, 
till  prompted  by  his  parliument,  whose  proper  busi- 
ness it  was  not  to  toke  tho  lead  in  those  parts  of  ad- 
uiinistraiion,  had  .suspended  all  his  activity:  that  if 
he  really  meant  to  enter  into  a  cordial  union  with 
his  people,  he  would  have  taken  the  first  step,  and 
have  wndeavoured,  by  putting  trust  in  them,  to 
rt-rtoro  tlml  contldonue,  which  ho  himself  by  his  raali 
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conduct  had  first  violated:  that  it  was  iu  vain 
to  ask  so  small  a  sum  as  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  in  order  to  secure  him  against  the  future 
attempts  of  the  parliament ;  since  that  sum  must 
soon  be  exhausted  by  a  war  with  France,  and  he 
must  again  fall  into  that  dependence,  which  was 
become  in  some  degree  essential  to  the  constitution: 
that  if  he  would  form  the  necessai^  alliances,  that 
sum  or  a  greater  would  instantly  be  voted;  nor 
could  there  be  any  reason  to  dread,  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  immediately  desert  measures,  in  which 
they  were  engaged  by  their  honour,  their  inclina- 
tion, and  the  public  interest :  that  the  real  ground, 
therefore,  of  the  king's  refusal,  was  neither  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  nor  jealousy 
of  parliamentary  encroachments ;  but  a  desire  of 
obtaining  the  money,  which  he  intended,  notwith- 
standing his  royal  word,  to  employ  to  other  purposes  : 
and  that,  by  using  such  dishonourable  means  to  so 
ignoble  an  end,  he  rendered  himself  still  more  un- 
worthy the  confidence  of  his  people. 

The  house  of  commons  was  now  regularly  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  court  and  the  country;  some 
were  enlisted  in  the  court-party  by  offices,  others 
by  bribes  secretly  given  them  ;  a  practice  first  begun 
by  Clifford,  a  dangerous  minister  :  but  great  num- 
bers were  attached  merely  by  inclination,  so  far  as 
they  esteemed  the  measures  of  the  court  agreeable 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Private  views  and 
faction  had  likewise  drawn  several  into  the  country 
party;  but  there  were  also  many  of  that  party  who 
had  no  other  object  than  the  public  good.  These 
disinterested  members  on  both  sides  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  factions  ;  and  gave  the  superiority,  some- 
times to  the  court,  sometimes  to  the  opposition.  In 
the  present  emergence,  a  general  distrust  of  the 
king  prevailed;  and  the  parliament  resolved  not  to 
hazard  their  money  in  expectation  of  alliances, 
which  they  believed  were  never  intended  to  be 
formed.  Instead  of  granting  the  supply,  they  voted 
an  address,  wherein  they  ''besought  his  majesty  to 
enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  against  the 
growth  and  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  to 
make  such  other  alliances  with  the  confederates  as 
should  appear  fit  and  useful  to  that  end."  They 
supported  their  advice  with  reasons  ;  and  promised 
speedy  and  effectual  supplies  for  preserving  his  ma- 
jesty's honour  and  ensuring  the  safely  of  the  public. 
The  king  pretended  the  highest  anger  at  this  ad- 
dress, which  he  represented  as  a  dangerous  en- 
croachment on  his  prerogative :  he  re])roved  the 
commons  in  severe  terms,  and  ordered  them  imme- 
diately to  be  adjourned  (May  8). 

It  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  critical  moment 
when  the  king  both  might  with  ease  have  preserved 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  since 
cost  this  island  a  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  restore;  and  might  by  perseverance  have  at  last 
regained,  in  some  tolerable  measure,  after  all  past 
errors,  the  confidence  of  his  people.  This  opportu- 
uily  being  neglected,  the  wound  became  incurable; 
and  notwithstanding  his  momentary  appearances  of 
vigour  against  France  and  popery,  and  their  mo- 
mentary inclinations  to  rely  on  his  faith ;  he  was 
still  believed  to  be  at  bottom  engaged  in  the  same 
interest,  and  they  soon  relapsed  into  distrust  and 
jealousy.     The  secret  memoirs  of  this  reign  •  prove 

•  Such  as  tho  letters,  which  pasftod  betwixt  Unnby  and 
Montague,  the  king'n  aintia.isu(liir.it  I'ana;  'lotnple'R  Meinoim. 
oad  bin  Li'tlvrs  -  in  tbe^e  lust,  wo  set  that  Uie  liiug  never  made 


beyond  a  doubt  that  the  king  had  at  this  time  con- 
certed measures  with  France,  and  had  no  intention 
to  enter  into  a  war  in  favour  of  the  allies  :  he  hail 
entertained  no  view,  therefore,  even  when  he  pawned 
his  royal  word  to  his  people,  but  to  procure  a  grant 
of  money  ;  and  he  trusted,  that  while  he  eluded 
their  expectations,  he  could  not  afterwards  want 
pretences  for  palliating  his  conduct. 

Negotiations  meanwhile  were  carried  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was 
concluded ;  that  is,  all  their  differences  were  ad- 
justed,  provided  they  could  afterwards  satisfy  their 
allies  on  both  sides.  This  work,  though  in  appear- 
ance difficult,  seemed  to  be  extremely  forwarded  by 
further  bad  successes  on  the  part  of  the  confederates, 
and  by  the  great  impatience  of  the  Hollanders; 
when  a  new  event  happened,  which  promised  a  more 
prosperous  issue  to  the  quarrel  with  France,  and  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  all  the  English  who  understood 
the  interests  of  their  country. 

The  king  saw  with  regret  the  violent  discontents 
which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  which  seemed 
every  day  to  augment  on  him  :  desirous  by  his  na- 
tural temper  to  be  easy  himself  and  to  make  every 
body  else  easy,  he  sought  expedients  to  appease 
those  murmurs,  which,  as  they  were  very  disagree- 
able for  the  present,  might  in  their  consequences 
prove  extremely  dangerous.  He  knew  that,  duiing 
the  late  war  with  Holland,  the  malcontents  at  home 
had  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  and 
if  he  continued  still  to  neglect  the  prince's  interest, 
and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  his  own  people,  he 
apprehended  lest  their  common  complaints  should 
cement  a  lasting  union  between  them  ;  he  saw  that 
the  religion  of  the  duke  inspired  the  nation  with 
dismal  apprehensions;  and  though  he  had  obliged 
his  brother  to  allow  the  young  princesses  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  protestant  faith,  something  further  he 
thought  was  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  the  nation: 
he  entertained  therefore  proposals  for  marrying  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  Lady  Mary,  the  elder 
princess,  and  heir- apparent  to  the  crown  (for  the 
duke  had  no  male  issue) ;  and  he  hoped,  by  so  tempt- 
ing an  offer,  to  engage  him  entirely  in  his  interests. 
A  peace  he  purposed  to  make,  such  as  would  satisfy 
France,  and  still  preserve  his  connexions  with  that 
crown ;  and  he  intended  to  sanctify  it  by  the  appro- 
bation of  the  prince,  whom  he  found  to  be  extremely 
revered  in  England,  and  respected  throughout  Eu- 
rope. All  the  reasons  fjr  this  alliance  were  seconded 
by  the  solicitations  of  Danby,  and  also  of  Temple, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  England  :  and  Charles  at 
last  granted  jicrmission  to  the  prince,  when  the 
campaign  should  be  over,  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

The  king  very  graciously  received  his  nephew  at 
Newmarket  (October  10) :  he  would  have  entered 
immediately  on  business;  but  the  prince  desired 
first  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Lady  Mary;  and  he 
declared  thai,  contrary  to  the  usual  sentiments  of 
persons  of  his  rank,  he  placed  a  great  part  of  hap- 
piness ill  domestic  satisfaction,  and  would  not,  on 
any  consideration  of  interests  or  polities,  match 
himself  with  a  person  disagreeable  to  him.    He  was 
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In  ."-ir  I  Imi  ]  )Ji  .  II  ill  h  A|ipendix.  it  appears  that  the  king 
had  sit,ii('>l  tijnisi.'ir,  vvjilioiit  tlie  participation  of  hia  ministers, 
n  tiecret  treaty  with  France,  and  had  obtained  u  pension  on 
the  promise  of  Ins  neutrality ; — a  fact,  wllieb  renders  his  royal 
word,  solemnly  given  to  his  subjects,  one  of  the  most  disho- 
nourable and  moat  acaudulous  actA  that  ever  proeeedsd  from 
a  throne. 
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Introduced  to  the  princess,  whom  he  found  in  the 
bloom  of  voatb,  and  extremely  amiable  both  in  her 
person  and  her  behaviour.  The  king  now  thought 
that  he  had  a  douHe  tie  on  him,  and  might  ?afely 
exjject  his  compliance  with  every  proposal :  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  prince  decline  all  discourse  of 
business,  and  refuse  to  concert  any  terms  for  the 
general  peace,  till  his  marriage  should  be  finished  : 
he  foresaw,  he  said,  from  the  situation  of  affairs, 
that  his  allies  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms;  and 
he  never  would  expose  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
having  sacrificed  their  inteiests  to  promote  bis  own 
purposes,  Charles  still  believed,  notwithstanding  the 
cold,  severe  manner  of  the  prince,  that  he  would 
abate  of  this  rigid  punctilio  of  honour;  and  he  pro- 
tracted the  time,  hoping  by  his  own  insinuation  and 
address,  as  well  as  by  the  allurements  of  love  and 
ambition,  to  win  him  to  compliance.  One  day  Temple 
found  the  prince  in  very  bad  humour,  repenting  that 
he  had  ever  come  to  England,  and  resolute  in  a  few 
days  to  leave  it ;  but  before  he  went,  the  king,  he 
said,  must  choose  the  terms  on  which  they  should 
hereafter  Hve  together;  he  was  sure  it  must  be  like 
the  greatest  friends  or  the  greatest  enemies;  and 
he  desired  Temple  to  inform  his  master  next  morn- 
ing of  these  intentions.  Charles  was  struck  with 
this  menace,  and  foresaw  how  the  prince's  departure 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  people :  he  resolved, 
therefore,  immediately  to  yield  with  a  good  grace; 
and  having  paid  a  compliment  to  his  nephew's  ho- 
nesty, he  told  Temple  that  the  marriage  was  con- 
cluded, and  desired  him  to  inform  the  duke  of  it,  as 
of  an  affair  already  resolved  on.  The  duke  seemed 
surprised,  but  yielded  a  prompt  obedience,  which, 
he  said,  was  his  constant  maxim  to  whatever  he 
found  to  be  the  king's  pleasure.  No  measure,  during 
this  reign,  gave  such  general  satisfaction:  all  par- 
ties strove  who  should  most  applaud  it;  and  even 
Arlington,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  the  secret,  told 
the  prince,  "  that  some  things,  good  in  themselves, 
were  spoiled  by  the  manner  of  doing  them,  :is  some 
things  bad  were  mended  by  it;  but  he  would  con- 
fess that  this  was  a  thing  so  good  in  itself,  that  the 
nianner  of  didng  it  coubl  not  spoil  it." 

This  marriage  (October  23}  was  a  great  surprise 
to  Louis,  who,  accustomed  to  govern  every  thing  in 
the  English  court,  now  found  so  important  a  step 
taken,  not  only  without  his  consent,  but  without  his 
knowledge  or  participation.  A  conjunction  of  En- 
gland with  the  allies,  and  a  vigorous  war  in  oppo- 
•ition  to  French  ambition,  were  the  consequences 
iiamodiately  expected  both  abroad  and  at  home : 
but  to  check  these  sanguine  hopes,  the  king,  a  few 
days  after  the  marriage,  prolnngrd  the  adjcturnment 
of  parliament  from  December  3  to  April  I.  This 
term  was  too  late  for  granting  supplies  or  making 
preparations  for  war ;  and  could  be  chosen  by  the 
ting  for  no  other  reaHon  than  m  an  atonement  to 
Franco  for  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  appears 
aUo,  that  Charloa  socn-tly  received  from  Louis  the 
■um  of  two  millioa  Uvrct  on  account  uf  this  impor- 
tant service. 

The  king,  however,  entered  into  rnnsuKations 
wilh  the  prime,  together  with  Dauby  and  Temple, 
concerning  tlie  terms  which  it  would  be  pmper  to 
rtquiru  of  France:  after  numu  debate,  it  wuh  agreed 
ihttt  Franco  should  restoro  Lorrain  to  the  duke; 
wilhTournay,  Valenciennes.  Condi',  Alh,  Charlerui, 
Courtray,  (ludennrdc,  nnd  hnuhe,  to  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  good  frcmtirr  fur  the  Low  Cnnnlries : 
tho  nrinc  e  intittod  that  Friin<  hi*  Comte  sliunlrl  like- 
wiM  bo  ruiturvd  ;  und  C'liarlcs  tlioughl  tluit,  beciiUHe 


he  had  patrimonial  estates  of  great  value  in  that 
province,  and  deemed  his  pioperty  more  secure  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  he  was  engaged  by  such  views 
to  be  obstinate  in  that  point:  but  the  prince  de- 
clared, that  to  procure  but  one  good  town  to  the 
Spaniards  in  Flanders,  he  would  willingly  relin- 
quish all  those  possessions.  As  the  king  still  in- 
sisted on  the  impossibility  of  wresting  Franche 
Comte  from  Louis,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce. 

Notwithstanding  this  concession  to  France,  the 
projected  peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies  ;  and  it 
was  a  sufficient  indication  of  vigour  in  the  king, 
that  he  had  given  his  assent  to  it:  he  further  agreed 
to  send  over  a  minister  instantly  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  propose  these  terms.  This  minister  was  to  enter 
into  no  treaty  :  he  was  to  allow  but  two  days  for  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  terms  :  on  the  expira- 
tion of  these,  he  was  presently  to  return ;  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  the  king  promised  to  enter  immedi- 
ately into  the  confedcra^-y.  To  carry  so  imperious 
a  message,  and  so  little  expected  from  the  English 
court.  Temple  was  the  person  pitched  on,  whose  de- 
clared aversion  to  the  French  iuterest  was  not  likely 
to  make  him  fail  of  vigour  and  promptitude  in  the 
execution  of  his  commission. 

But  Charles  next  day  felt  a  relenting  in  this  as- 
sumed vigour:  instead  of  Temple,  he  dispatched 
the  earl  of  Feversham,  a  creature  of  the  duke,  and 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  ;  and  he  said,  that  the  mes- 
sage being  harsh  in  itself,  it  was  needless  to  aggra- 
vate it  by  a  disagreeable  messenger.  The  prince 
left  London ;  and  the  king,  at  his  departure,  as- 
sured him  that  he  never  would  abate  in  the  least 
point  of  the  scheme  concerted,  and  would  enter  into 
war  with  Lnuis  if  he  rejected  it. 

Louis  received  the  message  with  seeming  gentle- 
ness and  complacency  :  he  told  Feversham,  that  the 
king  of  England  well  knew  that  he  might  always  be 
master  of  the  peace:  but  some  of  the  towns  in  Flan- 
ders it  seemed  very  hard  to  demand,  especially 
Tournay,  on  whose  fortification  such  immense  sums 
had  been  expended;  he  would  therefore  take  some 
short  time  to  consider  of  an  answer.  Feversham 
said,  that  he  was  limited  to  two  davs'  stay :  but 
when  that  time  was  elapsed,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
remain  some  few  days  longer;  and  he  came  away 
at  last  without  any  positive  answer.  Louis  said  that 
he  hoped  his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for 
one  or  two  towns;  and  with  regard  to  them  too,  ho 
would  send  orders  to  his  ambassador  at  London  to 
treat  with  the  king  himself.  Charles  was  softened 
by  the  softness  of  France:  and  the  blow  was  thus 
artfully  eluded:  tho  French  ainbassa<Ior,  Rarillon, 
iiwned  at  last,  that  he  had  orders  to  yield  all  except 
Tournay,  and  even  to  treat  about  some  equivalent 
for  that  fortress,  if  the  king  absolutely  insisted  on  it. 
Tho  prince  was  gone,  who  hud  given  spirit  to  the 
English  court ;  and  the  negotiation  be^au  to  draw 
out  into  messages  and  returns  from  Pans. 

lly  intervals,  however,  the  king  could  rouse  him- 
-elf,  and  show  still  some  firmness  and  resolution. 
Finding  that  affairs  were  not  likely  to  come  to  any 
cnnclusiun  wilh  France,  he  summoned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  ndjonrnnient,  the  parliament  on  .lanu- 
ary  If)  (ltJ7H);  an  unuHual  measure,  and  capable 
of  giving  alarm  to  tho  French  court.  Touiplo  was 
Hi'ut  for  to  the  council,  and  the  king  told  hiui  that 
he  intended  he  should  go  to  Ilnlland,  in  order  to 
form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Sdttch;  and  that 
the  purpose  of  it  should  be  like  the  triple  Uitgue,  to 
forcM  both  Fruncu  und  Sjiuin  to  Hccupl  oi  the  terms 
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proposed.  Temple  was  sorry  to  find  this  act  of  vigour 
qualitied  by  such  a  regard  to  France,  and  by  such 
an  appearance  of  indifference  and  neutrality  between 
the  parties:  he  told  the  king,  that  the  resolution 
agreed  on  was  to  begin  the  war  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  confederates,  in  case  of  no  direct  and  imme- 
diate answer  from  France  :  that  this  measure  would 
satisfy  the  prince,  the  allies,  and  the  people  of  En- 
gland; advantages  which  could  not  be  expected 
from  such  an  alliance  with  Holland  alone :  that 
France  would  be  disobliged,  and  Spain  likewise; 
nor  would  the  Dutch  be  satisfied  with  such  a  faint 
imitation  of  the  triple  league;  a  measure  concerted 
when  they  were  equally  at  peace  with  both  parties; 
for  these  reasons,  Temple  declined  the  employment ; 
and  Laurence  Hyde,  second  son  of  Chancellor  Cla- 
rendon, was  sent  in  bis  place. 

The  prince  of  Orange  could  not  regard  without 
contempt  such  symptoms  of  weakness  and  vigour 
conjoined  in  the  English  councils:  he  was  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  measure  which  he 
did  not  approve;  and  as  Spain  secretly  consented 
that  her  ally  should  form  a  league,  which  was  seem- 
ingly directed  against  her  as  well  as  France,  but 
which  was  to  fall  only  on  the  latter,  the  States  con- 
cluded the  treaty  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  king. 
(January  6.) 

Meanwhile  the  English  parliament  met  (Janu- 
ary 28),  after  some  new  adjournments;  and  the 
ting  was  astonished,  that  notwithstanding  the  reso- 
lute measures  which  he  thought  he  had  taken,  great 
distrust,  and  jealousy,  and  discontent,  were  apt  at 
intervals  still  to  prevail  among  the  members.  Though 
in  his  speech  he  had  allowed  that  a  good  peace 
could  no  lunger  be  expected  from  negotiation,  and 
assured  them  that  he  was  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
war  for  that  purpose,  the  commons  did  not  forbear 
to  insert  in  their  reply  several  harsh,  and  even  un- 
reasonable clauses :  on  his  reproving  them,  they 
seemed  penitent,  and  voted,  that  they  would  assist 
his  majesty  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  :  a  fleet  of 
ninety  sail,  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a 
million  of  money,  were  also  voted.  Great  difficulties 
were  made  by  the  commons  with  regard  to  the  army, 
which  the  house,  judging  by  past  measures,  believed 
to  be  intended  more  against  the  liberties  of  England 
tiian  against  the  progress  of  the  French  monarch  : 
to  this  perilous  situation  had  the  king  reduced  both 
himself  and  the  nation.  In  all  debates,  severe 
speeches  were  made,  and  were  received  with  seem- 
ing approbation  :  the  duke  and  the  treasurer  began 
to  be  apprehensive  of  impeachments;  many  motions 
against  the  king's  ministers  were  lost  by  a  small 
majority;  the  commons  appointed  a  day  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to  popery  ; 
and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  vote,  that,  how  ur- 
gent soever  the  occasion,  they  would  lay  no  further 
charge  on  the  people,  till  secured  agaiirst  the  pre- 
valence of  the  catholic  party.  In  short,  the  parlia- 
ment was  impatient  for  war  whenever  the  king 
se<:med  averse  to  it;  but  grew  suspicious  of  some 
sinister  design  as  soon  as  be  complied  with  their  re- 
quests, and  seemed  to  enter  into  their  measures. 

The  king  was  enraged  at  this  last  vote:  he  re- 
proached Temple  with  his  popular  notions,  as  he 
termed  them;  and  asked  him  how  he  thought  the 
houfic  of  commons  could  be  trusted  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  should  it  be  entered  on,  when  in  the  very 
commencement  they  made  such  declarations.  The 
uncertaiutios  indeed  of  Charjea's  conduct  were  sc 
niulCiplicd,  and  the  jealousies  on  both  sides  so  in. 
curable,  that  even  those  who  approached  nt-uresi 
Vol.  II. 


the  scene  of  action  could  not  determine  whether  the 
kiug  ever  seriously  meant  to  enter  into  a  war,  or 
whether,  if  he  did,  the  house  of  commons  would  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  made 
him  purchase  supplies  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  his 
authority. 

The  king  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of 
all  the  advantages  which  these  distractions  afi"orded 
him.  By  his  emissaries,  he  represented  to  the 
Dutch  the  imprudence  of  their  depending  on  Eng- 
land, where  an  indolent  king,  averse  to  all  war, 
especially  with  France,  and  irresolute  in  his  mea- 
sures, was  actuated  only  by  the  uncertain  breath 
of  a  factious  parliament :  to  the  aristocratical  party 
he  remarked  the  danger  of  the  prince's  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  revived  their 
apprehensions,  lest,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  same  alliance,  he  should 
violently  attempt  to  enlarge  his  authority,  and  en- 
slave his  native  country.  In  order  to  enforce  these 
motives  with  further  terrors,  he  himself  took  the 
field  very  early  in  the  spring;  and,  after  threaten- 
ing Luxemburg,  Mons,  and  Namur,  he  suddenly 
sat  down  before  Ghent  and  Ypres,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  made  himself  master  of  both  places  :  this 
success  gave  great  alarm  to  the  Hollanders,  who 
were  no  wise  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  England, 
or  with  the  ambiguous  treaty  lately  concluded  ;  and 
it  quickened  all  their  advances  towards  an  accom* 
modation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  the 
supply,  the  king  began  to  enlist  forces ;  and  such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  English  for  a  war  with  France, 
that  an  aiwiy  of  above  twenty  thousand  men,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  was  completed  in  a  few 
weeks:  three  thousand  men,  under  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  were  sent  over  to  secure  Ostend ;  some 
regiments  were  recalled  from  the  French  service ; 
a  fleet  was  fitted  out  with  great  diligence ;  and  a 
quadruple  alliance  was  projected  between  England, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  the  emperor. 

But  these  vigorous  measures  received  a  sudden 
damp  from  a  passionate  address  of  the  lower  house, 
in  which  they  justified  all  their  past  proceedings 
that  had  given  disgust  to  the  king;  desired  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  measures  taken  by  him  ;  prayed 
him  to  dismiss  evil  counsellors  ;  and  named  in  par- 
ticular the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  on  whose  removal 
they  strenuously  insisted.  The  king  told  them,  that 
their  address  was  so  extravagant,  that  he  was  not 
willingspeedily  to  give  it  the  answer  which  it  deserved; 
and  he  began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  proposals 
of  Louis,  who  offered  him  great  sums  of  money  if  he 
would  consent  to  France's  making  an  advantageous 
peace  with  the  allies. 

Temple,  though  pressed  by  the  king,  refused  to 
have  any  concern  in  so  dishonourable  a  negotiation: 
but  he  informs  us,  that  the  king  said,  ihiTe  was  one 
article  proposed,  which  so  incensed  him,  that,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  he  should  never  forget  it  Sir 
William  goes  no  further  ;  but  the  editor  of  his  works, 
the  famous  Dr.  Swift,  says,  tliat  the  French,  before 
they  would  agree  to  any  payment,  required  as  a 
preliminary,  that  the  king  should  engage  never  to 
keep  above  eight  thousand  regular  troops  in  Great 
Britain:*  Charles  broke  into  a  passion:  *' Cod'c- 
fish,*'  said  he  (his  usual  oath),  "does  my  broth.-r  of 
France  think  to  serve  me  thus?     Are  all   hi^  pro- 

*  Viz.  tliree  thounnnd  men  for  Bcotland,  aud  the  usual 
gunrds  and  garrlaonH  in  lingland,  amounting  to  near  Ave 
thousand  mon.— Sir  J.  Dalr^mplu's  Appeal, 
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raises  to  make  me  absolute  master  of  my  people 
come  to  this  ?  Or  does  he  think  that  a  thing  to  be 
done  with  eight  thousand  men  ?  " 

Van  Beverning  was  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
Nimcguen,  a  man  of  great  authority  with  the  States: 
he  was  eager  for  peace ;  and  was  persuaded  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  king  and  the  jealousies  of  the  par- 
liament would  for  ever  disappoint  the  allies  in  their 
hopes  of  succour  from  England.  Orders  were  sent 
him  by  the  States  to  go  to  the  French  king  at  Ghent, 
and  to  concert  the  terms  of  a  general  treaty,  as  well 
as  procure  a  present  truce  for  six  weeks.  The  terms 
agreed  on  were  much  worse  for  the  Spaniards  than 
those  which  had  been  planned  by  the  king  and  the 
prince  of  Orange:  six  towns,  some  of  them  of  no 
great  importance,  were  to  be  restored  to  them;  but 
Ypres,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Tournay,  iu  which 
consisted  the  chief  strength  of  their  frontier,  were  to 
remain  with  France. 

Great  murmurs  arose  in  England  when  it  was 
known  that  Flanders  was  to  be  left  in  so  defenceless 
a  condition :  the  chief  complaints  were  levelled 
against  the  king,  who,  by  his  concurrence  at  first, 
by  his  favour  afterwards,  and  by  his  delays  at  last, 
had  raised  the  power  of  France  to  such  an  enormous 
height,  that  it  threatened  the  general  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. Charles,  uneasy  under  these  imputations, 
dreading  the  consequence  of  losing  the  afTections  of 
his  subjects,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  secret 
article  proposed  by  France,  began  to  wish  heartily 
for  war,  which  he  hoped  would  have  restored  him 
to  his  ancient  popularity. 

An  opportunity  unexpectedly  offered  itself  for  his 
displaying  these  new  dispositions.  While  the  minis- 
ters at  Nimt-guen  were  concerting  the  terms  of  a 
general  treaty,  the  marquess  de  Balbaces,  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador,  asked  the  ambassadors  of  France 
at  what  time  France  intended  to  restore  the  six 
towns  in  Flanders :  they  made  no  difficulty  in  de- 
claring that  the  king,  their  master,  being  obliged  to 
see  an  entire  restitution  made  to  the  Swedes  of  all 
thev  had  lost  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  these 
towns  till  that  crown  had  received  satisfaction  ;  and 
that  this  detention  of  places  was  the  only  means  to 
induce  the  powers  of  the  north  to  accept  of  the 
peace. 

The  States  immediately  gave  the  king  intelligence 
of  a  pretension  which  might  be  attended  with  such 
dangerous  consequences.  The  king  was  both  sur- 
prised and  angry  ;  he  immediately  dispatched  Tem- 
ple to  concert  with  the  States  vigorous  measures 
for  opposing  France.  Temple  in  six  days  concluded 
n  tieaty  (July  16),  by  which  Louis  was  obliged  to 
declare,  within  sixteen  days  after  the  date,  that  he 
would  presently  evacuate  the  towns;  and  in  case  of 
his  refusal,  lluiland  was  bound  to  continue  the  war, 
and  bingland  to  declare  immediately  against  France, 
in  conjunction  with  the  whole  confederacy. 

All  these  warlike  measures  were  so  ill  seconded 
by  the  parliament,  where  even  the  French  ministers 
were  suspected,  with  reason,  of  carrying  on  some 
intriguri.,  that  the  connrnms  renewed  their  former 
jeahiusios  against  the  king,  and  voted  the  army  ini- 
iiicdiui-lv  I"  Im-  ilisbnnded. 

.Sir  .]i'\\\\  Ualryinple,  in  his  Appendix,  has  given 
u«,  from  Ilarillou's  Dispatches  in  the  secretarv's 
office  at  Paris,  a  more  particular  detail  of  lliene  in- 
tngues.  Thev  wore  curried  on  with  Lord  Uussdl, 
Lord  llnllis,  I'.oril  Derkshiro,  the  duke  ot  Iluckiiig- 
hnm,  Algernon Sulniy,  Montague,  Uulstrode  Colonel 
Titus,  Sir  IvUnr.l  lUrl.v,  Sir  John  Itulier,  Sii 
Uoger    llill,  llo.cawen,  Littleton,  1' iwle.   Ilarbord 


Hampden,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  Hotham,  Her- 
bert, and  some  others  of  less  note :  of  these  Lord 
Russell  and  Lord  HoUis  alone  refused  to  touch  any 
French  money;  all  the  others  received  presents  or 
bribes  from  Barillon.  But  we  are  to  remark,  that 
the  party  views  of  these  men,  and  their  well-founded 
jealousies  of  the  king  and  duke,  engaged  them,  in- 
dependently of  tbe  money,  into  the  same  measures 
that  were  suggested  to  them  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador ;  the  intrigues  of  France,  therefore,  with  the 
parliament,  were  a  mighty  small  engine  in  the  poli- 
tical machine  ;  those  with  the  king,  which  have  al- 
ways been  known,  were  of  infinitely  greater  conse- 
quence. The  sums  distributed  to  all  these  men, 
excepting  Montague,  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  in  three  years,  and  therefore  could  have 
little  weight  in  the  two  houses,  especially  when  op- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  crown  :  accordinglv  W'e 
find  in  all  Barillon's  Dispatches  a  great  anxiety 
that  the  parliament  should  never  be  assembled.  The 
conduct  of  these  English  patriots  was  more  mean 
than  criminal;  and  Monsieur  Courten  says,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  livres  employed  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Germans  would  have  more  infiueuce  than  two 
millions  distributed  by  France.  (See  Sir  J.  Dal- 
rymple's  Appeal.) 

On  this  interesting  point,  Hallam  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

"  Could  the  opposition,  though  not  so  well  ap- 
prized of  these  transactions  as  we  are,  be  censured 
for  giving  little  credit  to  his  assurances  of  zeal 
against  that  power,  which,  though  sincere  in  him, 
were  so  little  in  unison  with  the  disposition  of  the 
court  ?  Had  they  no  cause  to  dread  that  the  great 
army  suddenly  raised  in  1077,  on  pretence  of  being 
employed  against  France,  might  be  turned  to  some 
worse  purposes  more  congenial  to  the  king's  temper? 

"  This  iuviocible  distrust  of  the  court  is  the  best 
apology  for  that  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
censure,  the  secret  connexions  formed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  opposition  with  Louis  XIV.  through  his  am- 
l.assa<liirs  l^irillou  and  Rouvigny,  about  the  spring 
oflG7f>.  They  well  knew  that  the  king's  designs 
against  their  liberties  had  been  planned  in  concert 
with  France,  and  could  hardly  be  rendered  eflectual 
without  her  aid  in  money,  if  not  in  arms.  If  they 
could  draw  over  this  dangerous  ally  from  his  side, 
and  convince  the  king  of  France  that  it  was  not  bis 
interest  to  crush  their  power,  they  would  at  least 
frustrate  the  suspected  conspiracy,  and  secure  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice 
of  the  continental  policy  which  they  had  long  main- 
tained, and  which  was  truly  important  to  our  honour 
and  salety.  Yet  there  must  be  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  public  utility;  and  if  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  really  endangered  by  domestic  treachery,  it 
was  ridiculous  to  think  of  saving  Tournay  and  Va- 
lenciennes at  the  expense  of  all  that  was  dearest  at 
home.  This  is  plainly  the  secret  of  that  unaccount- 
able, as  it  then  seemed,  and  factious  opposition,  in 
the  year  1678,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
served  llie  cuds  of  F'rance,  and  thwarted  the  endea- 
vours of  Lord  Danby  and  Sir  William  Temple,  to 
urge  on  the  uncertain  and  half-reluctant  temper  of 
the  king  into  a  decided  course  of  policy.  Louis,  in 
fact,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  king  of  England  abso 
lute  over  his  people,  unless  it  could  be  done  so  much 
by  his  own  help  os  to  render  himself  the  real  master 
of  both.  Iiir  tho  estimate  of  kings,  or  of  such  kings 
as  Louis  XIV.,  bll  limitations  of  sovereignty,  all  co- 
ordinate aiithorily  of  estates  and  narliameuls  are 
not  only  derogatory  to  tlie  royal  dignity,  but  inju- 
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rums  to  the  state  itself,  of  which  they  distract  the 
.  .iiiicils,  and  enervate  the  force.  Great  armies, 
jMMiiipt  obedience,  unlimited  power  over  the  national 
nsiiurces,  secrecy  in  council,  rapidity  in  execution, 
belong  to  an  energetic  and  enlightened  despotism  :  we 
should  greatly  err  in  supposing  that  Louis  XIV.  was 
.'ed  to  concur  in  projects  of  subverting  our  consiitu- 
tiou,  from  any  jealousy  of  its  contributing  to  our 
posterity.  He  saw,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  perpetual 
jarring  of  kings  and  parliaments,  a  source  of  feeble 
ness  and  vacillation  in  foreign  affairs,  and  a  field  fo 
intrigue  and  corruption.  It  was  certainly  far  from 
his  design  to  see  a  republic,  either  in  name  or  effect, 
establihhed  in  England;  but  a  unanimous  loyalty, 
a  spontaneous  submission  to  the  court,  was  as  little 
consonant  to  his  interests;  and  especially  if  accom 
panied  with  a  willing  return  of  the  majority  to  tht 
catholic  religion,  would  have  put  an  end  to  his  in 
iluence  over  the  king,  and  still  more  certainly  over 
the  duke  of  York.  He  had  long  been  sensible  of 
the  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  a  malcontent  party 
in  Englaud.  In  the  first  years  after  the  restoration, 
he  kept  up  a  connexion  with  the  disappointed  com- 
monwealth's men,  while  their  courage  was  yet  fresh 
and  unsubdued;  and  in  the  war  of  1605  was  very 
nearly  exciting  insurrections  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  These  schemes  of  course  were  suspended 
as  he  grew  into  closer  friendship  with  Charles,  and 
saw  a  surer  method  of  preserving  an  ascendancy  over 
the  kingdom.  But  as  soon  as  the  Princess  Mary's 
marriage,  contrary  to  the  king  of  England's  promise, 
and  to  the  plain  intent  of  all  their  clandestine  nego- 
tiations, displayed  his  faithless  and  uncertain  cha- 
racter to  the  French  cabinet,  they  determined  to 
make  the  patriotism,  the  passion,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  house  of  commons,  minister  to  their  resent- 
ment and  ambition. 

*'  The  views  of  Lord  HoUis  and  Lord  Russell  in 
this  clandestine  intercourse  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador were  sincerely  patriotic  and  honourable  :  to 
detach  France  from  the  king  ;  to  crush  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  popish  faction  ;  to  procure  the  disband- 
ing of  the  army,  the  dissulution  of  a  corrupted  parlia- 
ment, the  dismissal  of  a  bad  minister.  They  would, 
indeed,  have  displayed  more  prudence  in  leaving 
these  dark  and  dangerous  paths  of  intrigue  to  the 
court  which  was  practised  in  them.  They  were  con- 
certing measures  with  the  natural  enemy  of  their 
country,  religion,  honour,  and  liberty;  whose  ob- 
vious policy  was  to  keep  the  kingdom  disunited,  that 
it  might  be  powerless;  who  had  been  long  abetting 
the  worst  designs  of  our  own  court,  and  who  could 
never  be  expected  to  act  against  popery  and  de- 
spotism, but  for  the  temporary  ends  of  his  ambition. 
Yet,  in  the  very  critical  circumstances  of  that  period, 
it  was  impossible  to  pursue  any  course  with  security ; 
and  the  dangers  of  excessive  circumspection  and 
adherence  to  general  rules  may  often  be  as  formida- 
ble as  those  of  temerity.  The  connexion  of  the  po- 
pular party  with  France  may  very  probably  have 
frustrated  the  sinister  intentions  of  the  king  and 
duke,  by  compelling  the  reduction  of  the  army, 
tli'iugh  at  the  price  of  a  great  sacrilicc  of  European 
jxtlicy.  Such  may  be,  with  unprejudiced  men,  a  suffi- 
cient apoltigy  for  the  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  and 
Lnnl  IIdIIis,  the  most  public-spirited  and  high- 
minded  characters  of  their  age,  in  thi.s  extraordinary 
and  unnatural  alliance.  It  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  their  virtue  to  have  gone  into  so  desperate  an  in- 
trigue with  no  better  aim  than  that  of  ruining  Lord 
Uanby ;  and  of  this  I  think  we  may  fully  acquit 
them.     The  nobleness  of  UubseU's  disposition  beams 


forth  in  all  that  Barillon  has  written  of  their  cnn- 
ferea^es.  Y'et,  notwithstanding  the  plausiblegrounds 
of  his  conduct,  we  can  hardly  avoid  wishing  that  he 
had  abstained  from  so  dangerous  an  intercourse, 
which  led  him  to  impair,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by 
something  more  like  faction  than  can  be  ascribed  to 
any  other  part  of  his  parliamentary  Hfe,  the  consis- 
tency and  ingenuousness  of  his  character. 

"  I  have  purposely  mentioned  Lord  Russell  and 
Lord  Hollis  apart  from  others  who  were  mingled  in 
the  same  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador,  both 
because  they  were  among  the  first  with  whom  he 
tampered,  and  because  they  are  honourably  distin- 
guished by  their  abstinence  from  all  pecuniary  re- 
muneration, which  Hollis  refused,  and  which  Ba- 
rillon did  not  presume  to  ©O'er  to  Russell.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  minister's  accounts  of  the  money 
he  had  expended  in  this  secret  service  of  the  French 
crown,  that,  at  a  later  time,  namely  about  the  end  of 
1680,  many  of  the  leading  members  of  opposition, 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Mr.  Garraway,  Mr.  Hampden, 
Mr.  Powle,  Mr.  Sacheverell,  Mr.  Foley,  received 
sums  of  five  hundred  or  three  hundred  guineas,  as 
testimonies  of  the  king  of  France's  munificence  and 
favour.  Among  others,  Algernon  Sidney,  who, 
though  not  in  parliament,  was  very  active  out  of  it, 
is  more  than  once  mentioned.  Chiefly  because  the 
name  of  Algernon  Sidney  had  been  associated  with 
the  most  stern  and  elevated  virtue,  this  statement 
was  received  with  great  reluctance,  and  mauy  have 
ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  these  pecuniary  gratifi- 
cations in  question.  This  is  certainly  a  bold  sur- 
mise; though  Barillon  is  known  to  have  been  a  man 
of  luxurious  and  expensive  habits,  and  his  demands 
for  more  money  on  account  of  the  English  court, 
which  continually  occur  in  his  correspondence  with 
Louis,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  he  would  be 
in  some  measure  a  gainer  by  it.  This,  however, 
might  possibly  be  the  case  without  actual  peculation. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  those  who  are  alleged  to  have  received  presents 
through  his  hands;  one,  of  such  as  were  in  actual 
communication  with  himself;  another,  of  such  as 
Sir  John  Baber,  a  secret  agent,  had  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  it.  Sidney  was  in  the  first  class ;  but,  as 
to  the  second,  comprehending  Littleton,  Hampden, 
Sacheverell,  in  whom  it  is  as  difficult  to  suspect  pe- 
cuniary corruption  as  in  him,  the  proof  is  manifestly 
weaker,  depending  only  on  the  assertion  of  an  in- 
triguer, that  he  had  paid  them  the  money.  The 
falsehood  cither  of  Baber  or  Barillon  would  acquit 
these  considerable  men.  Nor  is  it  to  be  reckoned 
improbable  that  persons  employed  in  this  clandestine 
service  should  be  guilty  of  a  fraud  for  which  they 
could  evidently  never  be  made  responsible.  We 
have  indeed  a  remarkable  confession  of  Coleman, 
the  famous  intriguer  executed  for  the  popish  plot,  to 
this  effect.  He  deposed  in  his  examination  before 
the  house  of  commons,  in  November  1678,  that  he 
had  received  last  session  of  BariUon  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  which  he  had  converted  to  his 
own  use.  It  is  doubtless  possible,  that  Coleman 
having  actually  expended  this  money  in  the  manner 
intended,  bespoke  the  favour  of  those  whose  secret  he 
kept  by  taking  the  discredit  of  such  a  fraud  on  him- 
self. But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
A  similar  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  transactions  of 
Sir  John  Baber.  Nothing  in  the  parliamentary 
conduct  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  in  1660 
corroborates  the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  France, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  1678 
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"  I  must  fairly  confess,  however,  that  the  decided 
bias  of  my  own  mind  is  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  question  :  and  that  principally  because  I  am  not 
so  much  struck,  as  some  have  been,  by  any  violent 
improbability  in  what  Barillon  wrote  to  his  court  ou 
the  subject.  If  indeed  we  were  to  read,  thai^  Al- 
gernon Sidney  had  been  bought  over  by  Louis  XIV. 
or  Charles  II.  to  assist  in  seating  up  absolute  mo- 
narchy in  England,  we  might  fairly  oppose  our 
knowledge  of  his  inflexible  and  haughty  character, 
of  his  zeal,  in  life  and  death,  for  republican  liberty. 
But  there  is,  I  presume,  some  moral  distinction  be- 
tween the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  to  desert  or  betray 
our  principles,  and  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  act- 
ing in  conlbrmity  to  them.  The  one  is,  of  course, 
to  be  styled  corruption  ;  the  other  is  repugnant  to  a 
generous  and  delicate  mind,  but  too  much  sanctioned 
by  the  pactice  of  an  age  far  less  scrupulous  than 
oiir  own,  to  have  carried  with  it  any  great  self-re- 
proach or  sense  of  degradation.  It  is  truly  incon- 
ceivable that  men  of  such  property  as  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton  or  Mr.  Foley  should  have  accepted  three 
hundred  or  five  hundred  guineas,  the  sums  mentioned 
by  Barillon,  as  the  price  of  apostacy  from  those 
political  principles  to  which  they  owed  the  esteem 
of  their  ctmntry,  or  of  an  implicit  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  France.  It  is  sufficiently  disgraceful 
to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  that  they  should 
have  accepted  so  pitiful  a  gratuity;  unless,  indeed. 
we  should  in  candour  resort  to  an  hypothesis  which 
seems  tenable,  that  they  agreed  among  themselves 
not  to  run  the  chance  of  oft'enJing  Louis,  or  exciting 
his  distrust,  by  a  refusal  of  this  money.  Sidney,  in- 
deed, was,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  a  distressed 
man ;  he  had  formerly  been  in  connexion  with  the 
court  of  France,  and  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
countenancre  of  that  power  might  one  day  or  other 
be  atfordcd  to  his  darling  scheme  of  a  common- 
wealth ;  he  had  contracted  a  dislike  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  consequently  to  the  Dutch  alliance, 
from  the  same  governing  motive  :  is  it  strange  that 
one  »o  circumstanced  should  have  accepted  a  small 
gratification  from  the  king  of  France,  which  implied 
no  dereliction  of  his  duty  us  an  Englishman,  or  any 
gacrifice  of  political  integrity  ?  And  I  should  be  glad 
to  bo  informed  by  the  idolaters  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
name,  what  we  know  of  him  from  authentic  and  con- 
temporarv  sources  which  renders  this  incredible." 

The  king,  by  a  message  to  the  parliament,  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  disarming  licfore  peace  were 
finally  concluded;  and  he  recommended  to  their 
conHidcratiou,  whether  he  could  honourably  recall 
his  forces  from  those  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were 
put  under  his  protection,  and  which  had  at  present 
no  other  means  of  defence  :  the  commons  agreed  to 
prolong  the  term  with  regard  to  these  forces.  Every 
thing  indeed  in  Europe  bore  the  appearance  of  war : 
France  had  positively  declared  that  she  would  not 
evacuate  the  six  towns  before  the  rerpiisite  cession 
wuii  made  to  Sweden,  and  her  honour  seemed  now 
i-ngaged  to  support  that  declaration;  Spain  and  the 
cnipirp,  dirtgUNtpd  with  the  terms  of  peace  impOHed 
by  Hnltand,  xaw  with  plcasurn  the  prospect  of  a 
nowerful  luiiiiort  from  the  new  resolutions  of  Charles 
llolliind  jiHcIf,  encouraged  by  the  prince  of  Orangi 
nnd  hii  party,  was  not  displeased  to  find  that  Ih 
war  would  Im  renewed  on  moru  eipial  terms.  The 
tlliod  nrmy  under  that  prince  won  approaching  to- 
wnrds  Monii,  then  bluckaded  by  Franco :  a  ronsi- 
drrrable  body  uf  English,  under  tho  duke  of  Mon* 
mnulh,  wnt  ready  to  join  him. 

Charles  usually  piused  u  great  part  of  this  time  in 


the  women's  apartments,  particularly  those  of  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  where,  among  other  gay 
ompany,  he  often  met  with  Barillon,  the  French 
ambassador,  a  man  of  polite  conversation,  who  was 
admitted  into  all  the  amusements  of  that  inglorious 
but  agreeable  monarch  :  it  was  the  charms  of  this 
sauntering,  easy  life,  which,  during  his  later  years, 
ched  Charles  to  his  mistresses.  By  the  insinua 
tions  of  Barillon  and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  an 
urder  was  in  an  unguarded  hour  procured^  which 
instantly  changed  the  face  of  afl'airs  in  Europe:  one 
Du  Cros,  a  French  fugitive  monk,  was  sent  to  Tem- 
ple, directing  him  to  apply  to  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, and  persuade  him  not  to  insist  ou  the  condi 
tions  required  by  France,  but  to  sacrifice  to  general 
peace  those  interests  of  Sweden:  Du  Cros,  who  had 
secretly  received  instructions  from  Barillon,  pub 
lished  every  where  in  Holland  the  commission  with 
rhich  he  was  intrusted;  and  all  men  look  the 
larm :  it  was  concluded  that  Charles's  sudden 
alacrity  for  war  was  as  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
that  no  steady  measures  could  ever  be  taken  with 
England.  The  king  afterwards,  when  he  saw  Temple, 
treated  this  important  matter  in  raillery ;  and  said, 
laughing,  that  the  rogue  Du  Cros  had  outwitted 
them  all. 

The  negotiations,  however,  at  Nimeguen  still 
continued;  and  the  French  ambassadors  spun  out 
the  time  till  the  morning  of  the  critical  day  (Au- 
gust 1 ),  which,  by  the  late  treaty  between  England 
and  Holland,  was  to  determine  whether  a  sudden 
peace  or  a  long  war  were  to  have  place  in  Christen- 
dom :  the  French  ambassadors  came  then  to  Van 
Beverning,  and  told  him  that  they  hud  received  or- 
ders to  consent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and 
immediately  to  conclude  and  sign  the  peace :  Van 
Beverning  might  have  refused  compliance,  because 
it  was  now  impossible  to  procure  the  consent  and 
concurrence  of  Spain ;  but  he  had  entertained  so 
just  an  idea  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  English  coun- 
sels, and  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  late  commis- 
sion given  to  Du  Cros,  that  he  deemed  it  fortunate 
for  the  republic  to  finish  on  any  terms  a  dangerous 
war,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  very  ill  supported 
the  papers  were  instantly  drawn,  and  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Holland,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  By  this  treaty  France 
secured  the  possession  of  Franche  Comte,  together 
with  Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omers,  Valenciennes,  Tour- 
nay,  Ypres,  Bouchain.  Casscl,  &c.,  and  restored  to 
Spain  only  Charleroi,  Courtrai,  Oudenard,  Ath 
Ghent,  and  Limburg. 

Next  day  Temple  received  an  express  from  Eng- 
land, which  brought  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  with  the  States,  together  with  or- 
ders immediately  to  proceed  to  the  exchange  of 
them;  Charles  was  now  returned  to  his  former  in- 
clinations for  war  with  France. 

Van  Beverning  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by 
the  ambassadors  of  tho  allies  at  Nimeguen,  especi- 
ally ihosn  of  Brandenburg  and  Denmark,  whoso 
masters  were  obliged  by  the  treaty  to  restore  all 
Iheir  acquisitions:  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  the 
emperor  were  sullen  and  disgusted;  nnd  all  men 
hoped  that  the  States,  importuned  and  encouraged 
by  continual  solicitations  from  Kngland,  would  dis- 
avow their  ambassador,  and  renew  tho  war.  Tho 
prince  of  Orange  even  took  an  extraordinary  step, 
in  order  to  engage  them  to  that  measure,  or  perhaps 
to  givo  vent  to  his  own  spleen  and  resentment.  The 
ilay  after  signing  the  prace  at  Nimegmm,  ho  at- 
tached the  French  army  at  St.  Denis,  near  M 
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and  gained  some  advantages  over  Luxemburg,  who 
rested  secure  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  and  con- 
rluded  the  war  to  be  finished.  The  prince  knew,  at 
l-'ast  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  peace  was  signed, 
though  it  had  not  been  formally  notified  to  him; 
and  he  here  sacrificed  wantonly,  without  a  proper 
niotive,  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  on  both  sides, 
who  fell  in  this  sharp  and  well-contested  action. 

Hyde  was  sent  over  with  a  view  of  persuading 
the  States  to  disavow  Van  Beverning ;  and  the  king 
))iomised,  that  England,  if  she  might  depend  on 
Holland,  would  immediately  declare  war,  and  would 
pursue  it  till  France  were  reduced  to  reasonabl 
conditions.  Charles  at  present  went  further  thai 
words :  he  hurried  on  the  embarkation  of  his  anny 
for  Flanders;  and  all  his  preparations  wore  a  hos- 
tile appearance;  but  the  States  had  been  too  often 
leeeived  to  trust  him  any  longer:  they  ratified  the 
I iraty  signed  at  Nimeguen  ;  and  all  the  other  powers 
of  I^urope  were  at  last,  after  much  clamour  and  many 
disgusts,  obliged  to  accept  of  the  terms  prescribed  to 
them. 

Louis  had  now  reached  the  height  of  that  glory 
"i^hich  ambition  can  aiford.  His  ministers  and  ne- 
c'ntiators  appeared  as  much  superior  to  those  of  all 
I'urope  in  the  cabinet,  as  his  generals  and  armies 
'lad  been  experienced  in  the  field:  a  successful  war 
li-id  been  carried  on  against  an  alliance,  composed 
"I  the  greatest  potentates  in  Europe:  considerable 
conquests  had  been  made,  and  his  territories  en- 
larged on  every  side :  an  advantageous  peace  was  at 
last  concluded,  where  he  had  given  the  law  :  the  al- 
iie:s  were  so  enraged  against  each  other,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  cement  soon  in  any  new  confe- 
deracy: and  thus  he  had,  during  some  years,  a  real 
prospect  of  attaining  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  and 
of  exceeding  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps 
iqualling  that  of  ancient  Rome.  Had  England  con- 
I limed  much  longer  in  the  same  condition  and  un- 
d(_'r  the  same  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  he  could  have  failed  of  his  purpose. 

In  proportion  as  these  circumstances  exalted  the 
Irench,  they  excited  indignation  among  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  animosity,  roused  by  terror,  mounted  to 
a  great  height  against  that  rival  nation.  Instead  of 
takiug  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Charles, 
they  thought,  had,  contrary  to  his  own  honour  and 
interest,  acted  a  part  entirely  subservient  to  the 
I  oinir.on  enemy;  and  in  all  his  measures  had  cither 
no  project  at  all.  or  such  as  was  highly  criminal  and 
dangerous.  While  Spain,  Holland,  the  emperor,  the 
princes  of  Germany,  called  aloud  on  England  to 
lead  them  to  victory  and  to  liberty,  and  conspired 
to  raise  her  to  a  station  more  glorious  than  she  had 
ever  before  attained;  her  king,  from  mean,  pecuni- 
ary motives,  had  secretly  sold  his  alliance  to  Louis, 
and  was  bribed  into  an  interest  contrary  to  that  of 
his  people:  his  active  schemes,  in  conjunction  with 
France,  were  highly  pernicious ;  his  neutrality  was 
equally  ignominious ;  and  the  jealous  refractory  be- 
haviour of  the  parliament,  though  in  itself  danger- 
ous, was  the  only  remedy  for  «o  many  greater  ills, 
with  which  the  public,  from  the  misguided  counsels 
of  the  king,  was  so  nearly  threatened.  Such  were 
the  dispositions  of  men's  minds  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen;  and  these  dispositions  na- 
turally prepared  the  way  for  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Wo  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
which  we  left  in  some  disorder,  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  in  the  year  IGGO.  The 
king,  who  lit  tlmt  time  endeavoured  to  render  him-  | 


self  popular  in  England,  adopted  like  measures  in 

Scotland,  and  he  intrusted  the  government  into  the 
hands  chiefly  of  Tweedale  and  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
men  of  prudence  and  moderation:  these  ministers 
made  it  their  principal  object  to  compose  the  reli- 
gious differences,  which  ran  high,  and  for  which 
scarcely  any  modern  nation  but  the  Dutch  had  as 
yet  found  the  proper  remedy.  As  vigour  and  re- 
straint had  failed  of  success  in  Scotland,  a  scheme 
of  comprehension  was  tried  ;  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  diminish  greatly  the  authority  of  bishops, 
to  abolish  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right 
of  precedency  among  the  presbyters  :  but  the  pres- 
byterian  zealots  entertained  great  jealousy  against 
this  scheme.  They  remembered,  that  by  such  gra- 
dual steps  King  James  had  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce episcopacy ;  should  the  ears  and  eyes  of  men 
be  once  reconciled  to  the  name  aud  habit  of  bishops, 
the  whole  power  of  the  function,  they  dreaded,  would 
soon  follow  :  the  least  communication  with  unlawful 
and  anti-christian  institutions  they  esteemed  dan- 
gerous and  criminal :  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not;"  this  cry  went  out  amongst  them:  and  the 
king's  ministers  at  last  perceived  that  they  should 
prostitute  the  dignity  of  government,  by  making 
advances,  to  which  the  malcontents  were  determined 
not  to  correspond. 

The  next  project  adopted  was  that  of  indulgence 
in  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  the  most  popular  of 
the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring  any  terms 
of  submission  to  the  established  religion,  were  settled 
in  vacant  churches ;  and  small  salaries  of  about 
twenty  pounds  a-year  were  offered  to  the  rest,  till 
they  should  otherwise  be  provided  for.  These  last 
refused  the  king's  bounty,  which  they  considered  as 
the  wages  of  a  criminal  silence:  even  the  former 
soon  repented  their  compliance.  The  people,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  them  rail  against  their 
superiors,  and  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  termed 
it,  deemed  their  sermons  languid  and  spiritless, 
when  deprived  of  these  ornaments:  their  usual  gifts, 
they  thought,  had  left  them,  on  account  of  their  sub- 
mission, which  was  stigmatized  as  Erastianism  :  they 
gave  them  the  appellation,  not  of  ministers  of  Christ, 
but  of  "the  king's  curates;"  as  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  were  commonly  denominated 
"  the  bishops'  curates  ;"  the  preachers  themselves 
returned  in  a  little  time  to  their  former  practices, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  regain  their  former  domi- 
nion over  the  minds  of  men  :  the  conventicles  mul- 
tiplied daily  in  the  west :  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  were  insulted:  the  laws  were  neglected:  the 
covenanters  even  met  daily  in  arms  at  their  places 
of  worship  ;  and  though  they  usually  dispersed  them- 
selves after  divine  service,  yet  the  government  took 
a  just  alarm  at  seeing  men,  who  were  so  entirely 
governed  by  their  seditious  teachers,  dare  to  set  au- 
thority at  defiance,  and,  during  a  time  of  full  peace, 
put  themselves  in  a  military  posture. 

There  was  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political 
body,  a  disease  dangerous  and  inveterate;  and  the 
government  had  tried  every  remedy  but  the  true  one 
to  allay  and  correct  it :  an  unlimited  toleration,  after 
sects  have  diffused  themselves,  and  are  strongly 
rooted,  is  the  only  expedient  which  can  allay  their 
fervimr,  and  make  the  civil  union  acquire  a  supe 
riority  above  religious  distinctions  :  but  as  the  opera- 
tions of  this  regimen  are  commonly  gradual,  uud  at 
first  imperceptible,  vulgar  politicians  are  apt,  for 
that  reason,  to  have  recourse  to  more  hasty  and 
more  dangerous  remedies.     It  is  observable  too,  that 
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these  nun-conEorraists  in  Sootlaud  neither  offered 
nor  demanded  toleration  ;  but  laid  tdaim  to  an  entire 
superiority,  and  to  the  exercise  of  extreme  rigour 
against  their  adversaries:  the  covenant,  which  they 
idolized,  was  a  persecuting,  as  well  as  a  seditious 
band  of  confederacy;  and  the  government,  instead 
of  treating  them  like  madmen,  who  should  be  soothed, 
and  flattered,  and  deceived  into  tranquillity,  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  a  rigid  obedience ;  and  were 
too  apt,  from  a  mistaken  policy,  to  retaliate  upon 
the  dissenters,  who  had  erred  from  the  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Amidst  these  disturbances,  a  new  parliament  was 
assembled  at  Edinburgh;  (October  19,  I6G9)  and 
Lauderdale  was  sent  down  commissioner.  The 
zealous  presbyterians,  who  were  the  chief  patrons  of 
liberty,  were  too  obnoxious  to  resist  with  any  success 
the  measures  of  government;  and  in  parliament  the 
tide  still  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  monarchy.  The 
commissioner  had  such  influence,  as  to  get  two  acts 
passed,  which  were  of  great  consequence  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom  :  by 
the  one,  it  was  declared  that  the  settling  of  all  things 
with  regard  to  the  external  government  of  the 
church  was  a  right  of  the  crown ;  that  whatever  re- 
lated to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  matters,  and  per- 
sons, was  to  be  ordered  according  to  such  directions 
as  the  king  should  send  to  his  privy-council :  and 
that  these  being  published  by  them  should  have  the 
force  of  laws:  the  other  act  regarded  the  militia, 
which  the  king,  by  his  own  authority,  had  two  years 
before  established,  instead  of  the  army,  which  was 
disbanded.  By  this  act  the  militia  was  settled  to 
the  number  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  who  wer 
to  be  constantly  armed  and  regularly  disciplined 
and  it  was  further  enacted,  that  these  troops  should 
be  held  in  readiness  to  march  into  England,  Ireland, 
or  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  for  any  cause. 
in  which  his  majesty's  authority,  power,  or  great- 
ness was  concerned ;  on  receiving  orders,  not  from 
the  king  himself,  but  from  th&  privy-couacil  of 
Scotland. 

Lauderdale  boasted  extremely  of  his  services  in 
procuring  these  two  laws  :  the  king  by  the  former 
was  rendered  absolute  master  of  the  church,  and 
might  legally,  by  his  edict,  re-establish,  if  he  thought 
proper,  the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland  ;  by  the 
latter,  be  saw  a  powerful  force  ready  at  his  call:  h 
had  even  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  disguise  his 
orders  under  the  name  of  the  privy-council ;  and,  in 
case  of  failure  in  bis  enterprises,  could  by  such  a 
pretence  apologize  for  his  conduct  to  the  parliament 
of  England.  But  in  proportion  as  these  law.s  were 
ai;rocable  to  the  king,  they  gave  alarm  to  the  En 
glish  commons,  and  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  re 
doubled  attacks  which  they  made  on  Lauderdale 
these  attacks,  however,  served  only  to  fortify  him  in 
ni^  interest  with  the  king  ;  and  though  it  is  nrobable 
that  the  militia  of  Scotland,  during  the  divided  state 
of  that  kingdom,  would,  if  mutters  had  come  to  ex 
trumitieii,  have  been  of  little  service  against  Kng 
land;  yet  did  Charleit  regard  the  credit  of  it  as  r 
connidcrable  support  to  his  authority;  and  Lauder 
dale  by  degro-a  becarao  the  prinitf,  or  rather  soU 
minister  fur  Scrtilund.  The  natural  indolence  of  th< 
kinf(  diRpoHed  him  to  place  entire  confidence  in  u 
man  who  had  no  far  extended  the  royal  preroirative, 
and  who  wsi^  Btill  disposed  to  render  it  absolutely 
uncnntroUnblc. 

In  u  lultiiotiiicnt  session  of  the  «amo  parliament, 
(July  2H,  Ki/O)  a  ncvnre  law  was  enacteu  aguiutt 
turivrniK-lf'M.      Uuiunus  fiiu-s  woro  imposed  both  nu 


the  preachers  and  hearers,  even  if  the  meetings 
had  been  in  houses;  but  field  conventicles  were  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
is  :  four  hundred  marks  Scotch  were  offered  as  a 
reward  to  those  who  should  seize  the  criminals;  and 
they  were  indemuilied  for  any  slaughter  which  they 
miiiht  commit  in  the  execution  of  tuch  an  under- 
taking :  and  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  evidence 
against  these  conventicles,  however  numerous;  it 
was  enacted  by  another  law,  that  whoever,  being 
required  by  the  council,  refused  to  give  information  . 
on  oath,  should  be  punished  by  arbitrary  fines,  by 
imprisonment,  or  by  banishment  to  the  plantations. 
Thus  all  persecution  naturally,  or  rather  necessa- 
rily, adopts  the  iniquities  as  well  as  rigours  of  the 
inquisition  :  what  a  considerable  part  of  the  society 
consider  as  their  duty  and  honour,  and  even  many  oi 
the  opposite  party  are  apt  to  regard  with  compassion 
and  indulgence,  can  by  no  other  expedient  be  sub- 
jected to  such  severe  penalties  as  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  mankind  appropriate  only  to  the  greatest 
crimes. 

Though  Lauderdale  found  this  ready  compliance 
in  the  parliament,  a  party  was  formed  against  him, 
of  which  Uuke  Hamilton' was  the  head.  This  noble 
man,  with  Tweedale  and  others,  wont  to  London, 
and  applied  to  the  king,  who,  during  the  present 
depression  and  insignificance  of  parliament,  was 
alone  able  to  correct  the_^  abuses  of  Lauderdale's  ad- 
ministration ;  but  even  their  complainis  to  him 
might  be  dangerous  ;  and  all  approaches  of  truth  to 
the  throne  were  barred  by  the  ridiculous  law  against 
leasing-niaking;  a  law  which  seems  to  have  been 
extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  in  order  to  protect 
their  own  tyranny,  oppression,  and  injustice.  Great 
precautions,  therefore,  were  used  by  the  Scottish 
malcontents  in  tlfeir  representation  to  the  king;  but 
no  redress  was  obtained  :  Charles  loaded  them  with 
caresses,  4nd  continued  Lauderdale  in  his  authority. 

A  very  bad,  at  least  a  severe  use,  was  made  ol 
this  authority  :  the  privy-countil  dispossessed  (in 
1675)  twelve  gentlemen  or  noblemen  of  their  houses; 
which  were  converted  into  so  many  garrisons,  esta- 
blished for  the  suppression  of  conventicles  :  the  na- 
tion, it  was  pretended,  was  really,  on  account  of 
these  religious  assemblies,  in  a  state  of  war ;  and  by 
the  ancient  law,  the  king,  in  such  an  emergence, 
was  empowered  to  place  a  garrison  iu  any  house 
where  he  should  judge  it  expedient. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  every  act  of  violence 
and  arbitrary  authority  exercised  during  Lauder- 
dale's administration  :  all  the  lawyers  were  put  from 
the  bar,  nay,  banished,  by  the  king's  order,  twelve 
miles  from  the  capital;  and  by  that  means  the  whole 
justice  of  the  kingdom  was  suspended  for  a  year,  till 
these  lawyers  were  brought  to  declare  it  as  their 
opinion  that  all  appeals  to  parliament  were  illegal. 
A  letter  was  procured  from  the  king,  for  expelling 
twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Hdinlmrgh,  and 
declaring  them  incapable  of  all  public  oflice,  though 
their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of  eompliunci* 
with  Lauderdale.  The  imroughs  of  Scotland  have  ii 
privilege  of  meeting  once  a  year  by  their  deputies, 
in  order  to  consider  the  state  of  trade,  and  make 
by-laws  for  its  regulation:  in  this  cunvuntiuu  a  peti- 
tion was  voted,  complaining  of  some  late  acts  whidi 
obstructed  commerce,  and  praying  the  king  that  hf 
would  empower  his  commissioner  in  the  nextsension 
of  parliament  to  give  his  assent  fur  repealing  them. 
Tor  this  presumption,  as  it  was  called,  several  of  the 
memberH  were  fined  and  imprisoned  ;  one  More,  a 
member  of  piririiuenl.  h.iviiig  moved  in  the  bouse, 
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that,  in  imitation  of  the  English  parliament,  no  bill 
should  pass  except  after  three  readings;  he  was,  for 
I  his  pretended  offence,  immediately  sent  to  prison 
\>\  the  commissioner. 

The  private  deportment  of  Lauderdale  was  as  in- 
vilent  and  provoking  as  his  public  adra-inistration 
u.is  violent  and  tyrannical:  justice  likewise  was 
universally  perverted  by  faction  and  interest:  and 
from  the  great  rapacity  of  the  duke,  and  still  more 
of  his  duchess,  all  offices  and  favours  were  openly 
put  to  sale  :  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the 
throne  who  was  not  dependent  on  him;  and  no  re- 
'i.edy  could  be  hoped  for  or  obtained  against  his 
iiiauifold  oppressions.  The  case  of  Mitchell  shows 
'hat  this  minister  was  as  much  destitute  of  truth  and 
huQOur  as  of  lenity  and  justice. 

Mitchell  was  a  desperate  fanatic,  and  had  enter- 
1. lined  a  resolution  of  assassinating  Sharpe,  arch- 
Iti'^hop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  by  his  former  apostacy 
uid  subsequent  rigour  had  rendered  himself  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  covenanters.  In  the  year 
1GG8  Mitchell  fired  a  pistol  at  the  primate,  as  he 
was  sitting  in  his  coach  ;  but  the  bishop  of  Orkney, 
stepping  into  the  coach,  happened  to  stretch  out  h 
arm,  which  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was  much 
shattered  by  it :  this  happened  in  the  principal 
street  of  the  city;  but  so  generally  was  the  arch 
bishop  hated,  that  the  assassin  was  allowed  peace 
ably  to  walk  off;  and  having  turned  a  street  or  two 
and  thrown  off  a  wig  which  disguised  him,  he  imme- 
diately appeared  in  public,  and  remained  altogether 
unsuspected.  Some  years  after,  Sharpe  remarked 
')iie  who  seemed  to  eye  him  very  eagerly ;  and  being 
still  anxious  lest  the  attempt  at  assassination  should 
be  renewed,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized  and 
'xamined  :  two  loaded  pistols  were  found  on  him  ; 
;ui'l  as  he  was  now  concluded  to  be  the  author  of  the 
I'nrmer  attempt,  Sharpe  promised,  that  if  he  would 
'  (infess  his  guilt,  he  should  be  dismissed  without  any 
punishment.  Mitchell  (for  the  conjecture  was  just) 
".v;ts  80  credulous  as  to  believe  him;  but  was  imme- 
diately produced  before  the  council  by  the  faithless 
jnimate:  the  council,  having  no  proof  against  him, 
but  hoping  to  involve  the  whole  body  of  covenanters 
in  this  odious  crime,  solemnly  renewed  the  promise 
"f  pardon  if  he  would  make  a  full  discovery;  and  it 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  them,  when  they 
iiund,  on  his  confession,  that  only  one  person,  who 
w;is  now  dead,  had  been  acquainted  with  his  bloody 
jMirpose.  Mitchell  was  then  carried  before  a  court 
'>r  judicature,  and  required  to  renew  his  confession ; 
init  being  apprehensive,  lest,  though  a  pardon  for 
1 1 IV'  had  been  promised  him,  other  corporal  punish- 
ni'.nt  might  still  be  inflicted,  he  refused  compliance, 
ind  was  sent  back  to  prison:  he  was  next  examined 
["'lore  the  council,  under  pretence  of  his  being  con- 
< ' mod  in  the  insurrection  at  Pentland ;  and  though 
MP  proof  appeared  against  him,  he  was  put  to  the 
■  "tion,  and,  contrary  to  the  most  obvious  prin- 
i'«  of  equity,  was  urged  to  accuse  himself.  He 
'iired  the  torture  with  singular  resolution,  and 
liiinued  obstinate  in  the  denial  of  a  crime,  of 
.11  l»  it  is  believed  he  really  was  not  guilty.  In- 
id  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  was  sent  to  the 
)  -,  a  very  high  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  at 
lime  converted  into  a  state-prison,  and  full  of 
unhappy  covenanters:  he  there  remained  in 
I  it  misery,  loaded  with  irons,  till  the  year  1677, 
\'  h'-n  it  was  renolTcd  by  some  new  examples  to  strike 
a  Ircsh  terror  into  the  persecuted,  but  still  obstinate 
isiasts  :   Mitchell  was   then   brought    before  a 


tempt  to  assassinate  an  archbishop  and  a  privy- 
councillor;  his  former  confession  waspleaded  against 
him,  and  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  lord-commissioner;  Lord  Hatton,  his 
brother;  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  primate  him- 
self. Mitchell,  besides  maintaining  that  the  privy- 
council  was  no  court  of  judicature,  and  that  a  con- 
fession before  them  was  not  judicial,  asserted  that 
he  had  been  engaged  to  make  that  confession  by  a 
solemn  promise  of  pardon:  the  four  privy-council- 
lors denied  on  oath  that  any  such  promise  had  ever 
been  given  :  the  prisoner  then  desired  that  the 
council-books  might  be  produced  in  court;  and  even 
offered  a  copy  of  that  day's  proceedings  to  be  read; 
but  the  privy-councillors  maintained,  that,  after  they 
had  made  oath,  no  further  proof  could  be  admitted ; 
and  that  the  books  of  council  contained  the  king's 
secrets,  which  were  on  no  account  to  be  divulged. 
They  were  not  probably  aware,  when  they  swore, 
that  the  clerk,  having  engrossed  the  promise  of 
pardon  in  the  narrative  of  Mitchell's  confession,  the 
whole  minute  had  been  signed  by  the  chancellor, 
and  that  the  proofs  of  their  perjury  were  bv  that 
means  committed  to  record.  Though  the  prisoner 
was  condemned,  Lauderdale  was  still  inclined  to 
pardon  him.  but  the  unrelenting  primate  rigorously 
insisted  on  his  execution  ;  and  said,  that  if  assassins 
remained  unpunished,  his  life  must  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  danger:  Mitchell  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted at  Edinburgh  in  January  1G78.  Such  a  com- 
plication of  cruelty  and  treachery  shows  the  character 
of  those  ministers,  to  whom  the  king  had  at  this  time 
intrusted  the  government  of  Scotland. 

Lauderdale's  administration,  besides  the  iniquities 
arising  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  still 
greater  iniquities  inseparable  from  all  projects  of 
persecution,  was  attended  with  other  circumstances, 
which  engaged  him  in  severe  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sures ;  an  absolute  government  was  to  be  introduced, 
which  on  its  commencement  is  often  most  rigorous; 
and  tyranny  was  still  obliged,  for  want  of  military 
power,  to  cover  itself  under  an  appearance  of  law; 
a  situation  which  rendered  it  extremely  awkward  in 
its  motions,  and,  by  provoking  opposition,  extended 
the  violence  of  ils  oppressions. 

The  rigours  exercised  against  conventicles,  instead 
of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended 
only,  as  is  usual,  to  render  them  more  obstinate,  to 
increase  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more 
closely  together,  and  to  inflame  them  against  the 
established  hierarchy.  The  commonalty,  almost  every 
where  in  the  south,  particularly  in  the  western 
counties,  frequented  conventicles  without  reserve; 
and  the  gentry,  though  they  themselves  commonly 
abstained  from  these  illegal  places  of  worship,  con- 
nived at  this  irregularity  in  their  inferiors.  In  order 
to  interest  the  former  on  the  side  of  the  persecutors, 
a  bond  or  contract  was,  by  order  of  the  privy-council, 
tendered  to  the  landlords  in  the  west,  by  which  they 
were  to  engage  for  the  gnod  bohavinur  of  their 
tenants;  and  in  case  any  tenant  frequented  a  con- 
venticle, the  landlord  was  to  subject  himself  to  the 
same  fine  as  could  by  law  be  exacted  from  the  de- 
linquent. It  was  ridiculous  to  give  sanction  to  laws 
by  voluntary  contracts:  it  was  iniquitous  to  make 
one  man  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another :  it 
was  illegal  to  impose  such  hard  conditions  on  men 
who  had  no  wise  offended  :  for  these  reasons,  the 
greater  part  of  the  gentry  refused  to  sign  these 
bonds;  and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  this  opposition, 
endeavoured    to    break   their   spirit   by  expedients 


t  of  judicature,  and  put  on  his  trial  for  an  at- 1  which  were  still  more  unu.suul  and  more  arbitrary 
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The  law  enacted  against  coaventicles  had  called 
them  teminariesof  rebellioQ  :  this  expression,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale 
and  the  privy-council  were  willing  to  understand  in 
a  literal  sense  ;  and  because  the  western  counties 
abounded  in  conventicles,  though  otherwise  in  pro- 
found peace,  they  pretended  that  these  counties 
were  in  a  state  of  actual  war  and  rebellion;  they 
made  therefore  an  agreement  with  some  highland 
cbifftains  to  call  out  their  clans,  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand  men  :  to  these  they  joined  the  guards, 
and  the  militia  of  Augus;  and  they  sent  the  whole 
to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  lands  of  such  as  had 
refused  the  bonds  illegally  required  of  them.  The 
obnoxious  counties  were  the  most  populous  and  most 
industrious  in  Scotland  :  the  highlanders  were  the 
people  most  disorderly  and  the  least  civilized.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  destruction  which 
ensued  ;  a  multitude,  not  accustomed  to  discipline, 
averse  to  the  restraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  rapine 
and  violence,  were  let  loose  amidst  those  whom  they 
were  taught  to  regard  as  enemies  to  their  prince 
and  to  their  religion  :  nothing  escaped  their  ravenous 
hands  :  by  menaces,  by  violence,  and  sometimes  by 
tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  discover  their  con- 
cealed wealth  :  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  innocence 
afforded  protection ;  and  the  gentry,  6nding  that 
even  those  who  had  been  most  compliant,  and  who 
had  subscribed  the  bonds,  were  equally  exposed  to 
the  rapacity  of  those  barbarians,  confirmed  them- 
selves still  more  in  the  resolution  of  refusing  them. 
The  voice  of  the  nation  was  raised  against  this 
enormous  outrage  ;  and  after  two  months'  free  quar- 
ter, the  highlanders  were  sent  back  to  their  hills, 
loaded  with  the  spoils  and  execrations  of  the  west 

Those  who  had  been  engaged  to  subscribe  the 
bonds,  could  find  no  security  but  by  turning  out 
such  tenants  as  they  suspected  of  an  inclination  to 
conventicles,  and  thereby  depopulating  their  estates. 
To  increase  the  misery  of  these  unhappy  farmers, 
the  council  enacted,  that  none  should  be  received 
any  where,  or  allowed  a  habitation,  w  ho  brought  not 
a  certificate  of  his  conformity  from  the  parish-mini  - 
ter :  that  the  obstinate  and  refractory  might  not 
escape  further  persecution,  a  new  device  was  fallen 
on  :  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  any  man,  who  should 
go  before  a  magistrate,  and  swear  that  he  thought 
himself  in  danger  from  another,  might  obtain  a  writ 
of  law-burrows,  as  it  is  called  ;  by  which  the  latter 
was  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and 
outlawry,  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 
Lauderdale  entertained  the  absurd  notion  of  making 
the  king  sue  out  writs  of  law-burrows  against  his 
^u^'ject8:  on  this  pretence,  the  refusers  of  the  bonds 
wcrr  summoned  to  appi-ar  before  the  council,  and 
u-re  required  to  bind  themselves,  under  the  penalty 
i.f  two  years*  rent,  neither  to  frequent  conventicles 
iii.ijjHi!lv(;f<,  nur  alluw  their  family  and  tenants  to 
be  prcHpnt  at  thnso  unlawful  assemblies.  Thus 
chicanery  was  joined  to  tyranny;  and  the  majesty 
of  the  kintf,  instead  of  being  exalted,  was  in  reality 
proNtltulcd ;  04  if  he  were  obliged  to  seek  the  same 
■ccurity  which  ooo  nuighbour  might  require  of 
another. 

Itwa<tanold  law,  but  inldom  executed,  that  a 
man,  who  was  accunod  of  any  crime,  and  did  not 
appear,  in  order  to  stand  his  trial,  might  bo  inter- 
cominuned;  that  i-i,  ho  might  bo  publicly  outlawed  ; 
Olid  whoever  afl*Tward«,  either  tin  account  of  busi- 
noM,  relation,  nay,  charity,  had  the  least  intercourse 
with  him.  wan  Mubji-rtcd  to  the  same  pmaltifs  ad 
lould  bv  law  tin   iitllalrrl  nu   tho  criminal  himself. 


Several  writs  of  intercommuning  were  now  issued 
against  the  hearers  and  preachers  in  conventicles ; 
and  by  this  severe  and  even  absurd  law,  crimes  and 
guilt  went  on  multiplying  in  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion. Where  laws  themselves  are  so  violent,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  an  administration  should  be  tyran- 
nical. 

Lest  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  people  should  reach 
the  throne,  the  council  forbad,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, all  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
to  leave  the  kingdom ; — a  severe  edict,  especially 
where  the  sovereign  himself  resided  in  a  foreign 
country.  Notwithstanding  this  act  of  council,  Cas- 
silis  first,  afterwards  Hamilton  andTweedale,  went 
to  London,  and  laid  their  complaints  before  the 
king.  These  violent  proceedings  of  Lauderdale  were 
opposite  to  the  natural  temper  of  Charles;  and  he 
immediately  issued  orders  for  discontinuing  the 
bonds  and  the  writs  of  law-burrows ;  but  as  he  was 
commonly  little  touched  with  what  lay  at  a  distance, 
he  entertained  not  the  proper  indignation  against 
those  who  had  abused  his  authority  :  even  while  he 
retracted  these  oppressive  measures,  he  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  avow  and  praise  them  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  privy-council.  This  proof  of 
confidence  might  fortify  the  hands  of  the  ministry; 
but  the  king  ran  a  manifest  risk  of  losing  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  his  subjects,  by  not  permitting  even  those 
who  were  desirous  of  it  to  distinguish  between  him 
and  their  oppressors. 

It  is  reported,  that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearing 
of  the  debates  concerning  Scottish  atTairs,  said,  **  I 
perceive  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many 
bad  things  against  the  people  of  Scotland;  but  I 
cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  any  thing  contrary  to 
my  interest :"  a  sentiment  in  full  accordance  with 
the  baseness  of  his  character. 

During  the  absence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other 
discontented  lords,  the  king  allowed  Lauderdale  to 
summon  a  convention  of  estates  at  Edinburgh.  This 
assembly,  besides  granting  some  money,  bestowed 
applause  on  all  Lauderdale's  administration,  and  in 
their  addresses  to  the  king  expressed  the  highest 
contentment  and  satisfaction  :  but  these  instances 
of  complaisance  had  the  contrary  effect  in  England 
from  what  was  expected  by  the  contrivers  of  them : 
all  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scotland  the  very 
voice  of  liberty  was  totally  suppressed;  and  that,  by 
the  prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  so  ri- 
veted, that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  men- 
tion them,  or  complain  to  the  prince,  who  alone  was 
able  to  redress  them.  From  the  slavery  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  they  inferred  the  arbitrary  dispo- 
sition of  the  king ;  and  from  the  violence  with  which 
sovereign  power  was  there  exercised,  they  appre- 
hended tho  miseries  which  might  ensue  to  them- 
es on  their  loss  of  liberty  :  if  persecution,  it  was 
asked,  by  a  protestant  church  could  be  carried  to 
such  extremes,  what  might  be  dreaded  from  iho 
prevalence  of  popery,  which  had  over,  in  all  ages, 
made  open  profession  of  exterminating  by  fire  and 
sword  every  opposite  sect  or  communion  ?  and  if  tho 
first  approaches  towards  unlimited  authority  were  so 
tyrannical,  how  dismal  its  final  establishment;  when 
all  dread  of  opposition  shoubl  at  last  bo  removed 
by  mercenary  armies,  and  all  sense  of  shumo  by  long 
and  invetcraio  hubill 
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CHAP,  xxiir. 

The  Popish  Plot — Oates's  Narrative  and  Character — 
Coleman^s  Letters — Godfrey's  Murder,  and  general 
consternation — The  Parliament — Us  zeal — Bedloe's 
Sarrative — Accusation  of  Danby — His  Jmpeach- 
meni — Dissolution  of  the  Lone/  Parliament — Its 
Character— Trial  of  Coleman— Of  Ireland— New 
Elections — Duke  of  Monmouth— The  Duke  of  York 
retires  to  Brussels — New  Parliament — Danby's  Im- 
peachment— Popish  Plot — New  Council — Limita- 
tions on  a  Popish  Successor — Bill  of  Exclusion — 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill — Prorogation  and  Dissolution 
of  the  Parliament — Trial  and  Erecution  of  the  Jive 
Jesuits,  and  of  Langhorne — li'akeman  acquitted — 
Stale  of  Affairs  in  Scotland — Battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge. 

The  English  nation,  ever  since  the  fatal  league 
with  France,  had  entertained  violent  jealousies 
HL^ainst  the  court;  and  the  subsequent  measures 
I'liipted  hy  the  king  had  tended  more  to  increase 
ihaii  cure  the  general  prejudices.  Some  mysterious 
<l'->ign  was  still  suspected  in  every  enterprise  and 
profession  :  arbitrary  power  and  popery  were  appre- 
liriiiled  as  the  scope  of  all  projects;  each  breath  or 
rumour  made  the  people  start  with  anxiety :  their 
ciR-mies,  they  thought,  were  in  their  very  bosom, 
and  had  gotten  possession  of  their  sovereign's  con- 
fidence. While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  disposition, 
tile  cry  of  a  plot  all  on  a  sudden  struck  their  ears: 
111  y  were  wakened  from  their  slumber;  and,  like 
Mien  affrighted  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  figure 
for  a  spectre  :  the  terror  of  each  man  became  the 
source  of  terror  to  another;  and  a  universal  panic 
being  diffused,  reason,  and  argument,  and  common 
sense,  and  common  humanity,  lost  all  influence 
over  them.  From  this  disposition  of  men's  minds 
■XI'  are  to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  popish 
[il'it,  and  the  credit  given  to  it; — an  event,  which 
would  otherwise  appear  prodigious,  and  altogether 
inexplicable. 

On  August  12,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted 
tlie  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park:  "  Sir," 
■  lid  he,  "  keep  within  the  company:  your  enemies 
have  a  design  on  your  life ;  and  you  may  be  shot  in 
this  very  walk."  Being  asked  the  reason  of  these 
strange  speeches,  he  said,  that  two  men,  called 
Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to  shoot  the 
king;  and  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phy- 
■ician,  to  poison  him  :  this  intelligence,  he  added, 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Tongue ; 
whom,  if  permitted,  he  would  introduce  to  his 
majesty.  Tongue  was  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  man  active,  restless,  full  of  projects,  void  of 
understanding:  he  brought  papers  to  the  king,  which 
contained  informalicm  of  a  plot,  and  were  digested 
into  forty-three  articles  :  the  king,  not  having  leisure 
to  peruse  them,  sent  them  to  the  treasurer,  Uanby, 
and  ordered  the  two  informers  to  lay  the  business 
before  that  minister.  Tongue  confes.sed  to  Danby, 
that  he  himself  had  not  drawn  the  papers,  that  they 
hud  been  secretly  thrust  under  his  door,  and  that 
though  he  suspected,  he  did  not  certainly  know,  who 
was  the  author:  after  a  few  days,  he  returned,  and 
told  the  treasurer,  that  his  suspicions,  he  found, 
were  just ;  and  that  the  author  of  the  intelligence, 
whom  he  had  met  twice  or  twice  in  the  street,  had 
acknowledged  the  whole  matter,  and  had  given  him 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  conspiracy;  but 
desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  being 
ujiprehensivc  lest  the  papists  should  murder  him 


The  information  was  renewed  with  regard  to 
Grove's  and  Pickering's  intentions  of  shooting  the 
king;  and  Tongue  even  pretended,  that,  at  a  parti- 
cular time,  they  were  to  set  out  for  Windsor  with 
that  intention.  Orders  were  given  for  arresting 
them,  as  soon  as  they  should  appear  in  that  place  • 
but  though  this  alarm  was  more  than  once  renewed, 
some  frivolous  reasons  were  still  fouud  by  Tongue 
for  their  having  delayed  the  journey ;  and  the  king 
concluded,  both  from  these  evasions,  and  from  the 
mysterious,  artificial  manner  of  communicating  the 
intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  an  imposture. 

Tongue  came  ne.xt  to  the  treasurer,  and  told  him, 
that  a  packet  of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  concerned 
in  the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put  into  the  post- 
house  for  Windsor,  directed  to  Bennifield,  a  Jesuit, 
confessor  to  the  duke.  When  this  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  the  king,  he  replied,  that  the  packet 
mentioned  had  a  few  hours  before  been  brought  to 
the  duke  by  Bennifield,  who  said  that  he  suspected 
some  bad  design  on  him ;  that  the  letters  seemed  to 
contain  matters  of  a  dangerous  import;  and  that  he 
knew  them  not  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  were  subsciibed  to  them.  This 
incident  still  further  confirmed  the  king  in  his  in- 
credulity. 

The  matter  had  probably  slept  for  ever,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  anxiety  of  the  duke ;  who,  hearing 
that  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  even  his  own  confessor, 
had  been  accused,  was  desirous  that  a  thorough  in- 
quiry should  he  made  by  the  council  into  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy.  Kirby  and  Tongue  were  in- 
quired after,  and  were  now  found  to  be  living  in  close 
connexion  with  Titus  Gates,  the  person  who  was 
said  to  have  conveyed  the  first  intelligence  to  Tongue. 
Gates  affirmed,  that  he  had  fallen  under  suspicion 
with  the  Jesuits;  that  he  had  received  three  blows 
with  a  stick,  and  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  provincial 
of  that  order,  for  revealing  their  conspiracy  ;  and 
that,  overhearing  them  s]ieak  of  their  intentions  to 
punish  him  more  severely,  he  had  withdrawn,  and 
concealed  himself  This  man,  in  whose  breast  was 
iedged  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of  kings  and  king- 
doms, was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  necessity,  that 
Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply  him  with  daily  bread  ; 
and  it  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  him,  when  he  heard 
that  the  council  was  at  last  disposed  to  take  some 
notice  of  his  intelligence;  but  as  he  expected  more 
encouragement  from  the  public  than  from  the  king 
or  his  ministers,  he  thought  proper,  before  he  was 
presented  to  the  council,  to  go  with  his  two  compa- 
nions to  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and 
active  justice  of  peace,  and  to  give  evidence  before 
him  of  all  the  articles  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Gates  conveyed 
both  to  Godfrey  and  the  council,  and  aftewards  to 
the  parhamcnt,  was  to  this  purpose.  The  pope,  he 
said,  on  examining  the  matter  in  the  congregation 
de  propaganda,  had  found  himself  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
heresy  of  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdoms  :  this  su- 
preme power  he  had  thought  proper  to  delegate  to 
the  society  of  Jesuits ;  and  de  Oliva,  general  of  that 
order,  in  consequence  of  the  papal  grant,  had  exerted 
every  act  of  regal  authority,  and  particularly  had 
supplied,  by  commissions  under  the  seal  of  the 
society,  all  the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military  ; 
Lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor,  Lord  I'owis, 
treasurer.  Sir  William  Godolphin,  privy-seal,  Cole- 
man, secretary  of  state,  Laiighurue,  attorney-ge- 
neral, Lord  liellasis,  general  of  the  papal  army, 
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I  Lord  Peters,  lieutenant-general,  Lord  Stafford,  pay- 
I  masipi,  and  inferior  commissions,  signed  by  the 
I  ptoviucial  of  the  Jesuits,  were  distributed  all  over 
Entrland:  all  the  dignities  too  of  the  church  were 
filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and  other 
foreigners.  Tiie  provincial  had  held  a  consult  of 
the  Jesuits  under  his  authority;  where  the  king, 
whom  they  opprobriously  called  the  Black  Bastard, 
was  solemnly  tried  and  condemned  as  a  heretic  ; 
and  a  resolution  taken  to  put  him  to  death  :  Father 
le  Shee  (for  so  this  great  plotter  and  informer  called 
Father  la  Chaise,  the  noted  confessor  of  the  French 
king)  had  consigned  in  London  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  be  paid  to  any  man  who  should  merit  it  by  this 
assassination  :  a  Spanish  provincial  had  expressed 
like  liberality  ■  the  prior  of  the  Benedictines  was 
willing  to  go  the  length  of  six  thousand  pounds :  the 
Dominicans  approved  of  the  action,  but  pleaded 
poverty.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to 
Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  who 
demanded  fifteen  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  for 
so  great  a  service :  his  demand  was  complied  with ; 
and  five  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  him  in  ad- 
vance. Lest  this  means  should  fail,  four  Irish  ruf- 
fians had  been  hired  by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  guineas  a-piece,  to  stab  the  king  at  Wind- 
sor; and  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  late  duchess  of 
York,  had  given  the  messenger  who  carried  them 
orders  a  guinea  to  quicken  his  diligence  :  Grove 
and  Pickering  were  also  employed  to  shoot  the  king 
with  silver  bullets  :  the  former  was  to  receive  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  the  latter, 
being  a  pious  man,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  thirty 
thousand  masses,  which,  estimating  masses  at  a 
shilling  a-piece,  amounted  to  a  like  value.  Pickering 
viould  have  executed  his  purpose,  had  not  the  flint 
at  one  time  dropped  out  of  his  pistol,  at  another 
time  the  priming.  Coniers,  the  Jesuit,  had  bought 
a  knife  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings,  which  he  thought 
was  not  dear,  considering  the  purpose  for  which  he 
intended  it,  1o  wit,  stabbing  the  king.  Letters  of 
subscription  were  circulated  among  the  catholics  all 
over  Kngland  to  raise  a  sura  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
no  liss  than  lilty  Jesuits  had  met  in  May  last,  at 
the  White  Horse-tavern,  where  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death  :  this  synod  did  af- 
terwards, for  more  convenience,  divide  themselves 
into  many  lesser  cabals  or  companies;  and  Gates 
was  employed  to  carry  notes  and  letters  from  one 
to  another,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  of  murder- 
ing the  king  :  he  even  carried  from  one  company  to 
another  a  paper,  in  which  they  formally  expressed 
their  rescdulion  of  executing  that  deed;  audit  was 
ri'gularly  subscribed  by  all  of  them  A  wager  of  one 
hundred  pounds  was  laid,  and  stakes  made,  that  the 
king  should  eat  no  more  Christmas  pies;  in  short, 
it  was  determined,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  Jesuit, 
that  if  he  would  not  become  U.  C.  (Roman  Catholic), 
he  should  no  longer  be  V.  K.  (Charles  Rex).  The 
gri'at  fire  of  London  had  been  the  work  of  the 
.leKoilH.  who  had  employed  eighty  or  eighty-six  per- 
sons for  that  purpose,  ami  had  expended  seven  hun- 
dr.d  fiic.balls;  but  they  had  a  good  return  for  their 

m y,  for  they  had  been  able  to  pilfer  goods  from 

the  fire  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  tliousaud  pounds  : 
the  JenuitH  had  aUo  raised  another  fire  on  St.  Mar- 
giirel'ii  hill,  whence  they  hud  utolcn  goods  to  the 
value  of  two  thousand  pounds;  another  at  South- 
wark  ;  and  it  wan  determined  in  like  manner  lo  burn 
all  (he  chief  eiliei  in  Knglnnd.  A  paper  model  was 
iilre.idy  framed  fur  the  firing  of  London  ;  the  slalions 
wore  re)(ularly  nmrked  out,  where  tho  several  liren 


were  to  commence  ;  and  the  whoie  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  so  concerted,  that  precautions  were  taken 
by  the  Jesuits  to  vary  their  measures  according  to 
the  variation  of  the  wind  ;  fire-balls  were  familiarly 
called  among  them  Tewkesbury  mustard-pills ;  and 
were  said  to  contain  a  notable  biting  sauce.  In  the 
great  fire,  it  had  been  determined  to  murder  the 
king;  but  he  had  displayed  such  diligence  and  hu- 
manity in  extinguishing  the  flames,  that  even  the 
Jesuits  relented,  and  spared  his  life.  Besides  these 
assassinations  and  fires,  insurrections,  rebellions, 
and  massacres  were  projected  by  that  religious  order 
in  all  the  three  kingdoms:  there  were  twenty  thou- 
sand catholics  in  London,  who  would  rise  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  or  less;  and  Jennison,  a  Jesuit, 
said,  that  they  might  easily  cut  'the  throats  of  one 
hundred  thousand  protestants  ;  eight  thousand  catho- 
lics had  agreed  to  take  arms  in  Scotland  :  Oriuond 
was  to  be  murdered  by  four  Jesuits  ;  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Irish  protestants  was  concerted;  and 
forty  thousand  black  bills  were  already  provided  tor 
that  purpose :  Coleman  had  remitted  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  promote  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land;  and  the  French  king  was  to  land  a  great 
array  in  that  island :  Poole,  who  wrote  the  Synopsis, 
was  particularly  marked  out  for  assassination  ;  j^s 
was  also  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  a  controversial  writer 
against  the  papists :  Burnet  tells  us,  that  Gates  paid 
him  the  same  compliment.  After  all  this  havoc,  the 
crown  was  to  be  offered  to  the  duke,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: — that  he  receive  it  as  a  gift  from 
the  pope  ;  that  he  confirm  all  the  papal  commissions 
for  offices  and  emjiloyments  ;  that  he  ratify  all  past 
transactions,  by  pardoning  the  incendiaries,  and  the 
murderers  of  his  brother  ami  of  the  people ;  and  that 
he  consent  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  protestunt 
religion  :  if  he  refuse  these  conditions,  he  himself 
was  immediately  to  be  poisoned  or  assassinated. 
"  To  pot  James  must  go ;"  according  to  the  expres- 
sion ascribed  by  Gates  to  the  Jesuits. 

Gates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was 
himself  the  most  infamous  of  mankind.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  anabaptist  preacher,  chaplain  to  Colonel 
Pride;  but  having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he 
had  been  settled  in  a  small  living  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk:  he  had  been  indicted  for  perjury,  and  by 
some  means  had  escaped  :  he  was  afterwards  a  chaji- 
lain  on  board  the  fleet,  whence  he  had  been  dis- 
missed on  complaint  of  some  practices,  not  fit  to  be 
named  ;  he  then  became  a  convert  to  the  catholics  ; 
hut  he  afterwards  boasted,  that  his  conversion  was  a 
mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  into  their  secrets  and 
to  betray  them.  He  was  sent  over  to  the  Jesuits'- 
coUege  at  St.  Gmers,  and,  though  above  thirty  years 
of  age,  ho  there  lived  some  time  among  the  students  : 
he  was  dispatcheil  on  an  errand  to  Spain,  and  thence 
returned  to  St.  Diners,  where  the  Jesuits,  heartily 
tired  of  their  convert,  at  last  dismissed  him  from 
their  seminary.  It  is  likely,  that,  from  resentment 
of  this  usage,  as  well  as  from  want  and  indigence, 
ho  was  induced,  in  ccmibiualion  with  Tongue,  to 
contrive  that  plot  of  which  he  accused  the  catholics. 

This  abandoned  man,  when  examined  before  the 
council,  betrayed  his  impostures  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  have  utterly  discredited  the  most  consistent 
story  and  the  most  reputable  evidence.  While  in 
Spain,  ho  had  been  carried,  ho  said,  to  Don  John, 
who  promised  great  nssislanco  to  the  execution  of 
the  catholic  designs:  the  king  asked  him  what  sort 
of  a  man  Don  John  was  :  he  answered,  a  tall,  lean 
man;  directly  contrarv  lo  truth,  as  the  king  well 
Knew.      Ill'    loinlly    uiistoeU     iiiu    biiuuiion   of  thu 
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Jrvuits'-roUege  at  Paris.  Though  he  pretended 
UrtMt  intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew  him  not, 
wlicMi  placed  very  near  him;  and  had  no  other 
excuse  than  that  his  sight  was  bad  in  candle-light. 
1 1 1-  lell  into  like  mistakes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 
Niitwithstanding  these  objections,  great  attention 
vv;i^  paid  to  Oates's  evidence,  and  the  plot  became 
very  soon  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  even  the 
object  of  terror  to  the  people  ;  the  violent  animosity 
wliich  had  been  excited  against  the  catholics  in  ge- 
iHial,  made  the  public  swallow  the  grossest  absurdi- 
ties when  they  accompanied  an  accusation  of  those 
; 'hi^ionists  ;  and  the  more  diabolical  any  contrivance 
iipprared,  the  better  it  suited  the  tremendous  idea 
iiitertained  of  a  Jesuit.  Danby  likewise,  who  stood 
PI  opposition  to  the  French  and  catholic  interest  at 
*  I'lirt,  was  willing  to  encourage  every  story  which 
iiii^fht  serve  ,to  discredit  that  parly:  by  his  sug- 
■ji  ^tion,  when  a  warrant  was  signed  for  arresting 
(nleuian,  there  was  inserted  a  clause  for  seizing  his 
]i.i|iers;  a  circumstance  attended  with  the  most  im- 
I Miitant  consequences. 

Coleman,  partly  on  his  own  account,  partly  by 
'irders  from  the  duke,  had  been  engaged  in  a  corre- 
']inndence  with  Father  la  Chaise,  with  the  pope's 
iiniKio  at  Brussels,  and  with  other  catholics  abroad; 
iiiii]  being  himself  a  fiery  zealot,  busy  and  sanguine, 
till'  expressions  in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great 
vinlence  and  indiscretion.  His  correspondence, 
duriug  the  years  1G74,  1675,  and  part  of  1670,  was 
seized,  and  contained  many  e.xtraordinary passages; 
in  particular  he  said  to  la  Chaise,  "  We  have  here 
a  mighty  work  on  our  hands,  no  less  than  the  con- 
version of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  jjerhaps  the 
utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy^  which  has  a 
long  time  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  this 
northern  world:  there  were  never  such  hopes  of 
success,  since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  as  now  in 
oar  days  :  God  has  given  us  a  prince."  meaning  the 
duke,  "who  is  become  (may  I  say  a  miracle?) 
zealous  of  being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so 
glorious  a  work;  but  the  opposition  we  are  sure  to 
meet  with  is  also  like  to  be  great;  so  that  it  imports 
us  to  get  all  the  aid  and  assistance  we  can."  In 
another  letter  he  said,  "  I  can  scarce  believe  myself 
awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when  1  think  of  a  prince, 
in  such  an  age  as  we  live  in,  converted  to  such  a 
degree  of  zeal  and  piety,  as  not  to  regard  any  thin 
in  the  world  in  comparison  of  God  Almighty's  glory, 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  conversion  of 
our  poor  kingdom."  In  other  passages  the  interests 
of  the  crown  of  England,  those  of  the  French  king, 
and  those  of  the  catholic  religion,  are  spoken  of  as 
inseparable  :  the  duke  is  also  said  to  have  connected 
his  interests  unalterably  with  those  of  Louis:  the 
king  himself,  he  affirms,  is  always  inclined  to  favour 
the  catholics,  when  he  may  do  it  without  hazard. 
**  Money,"  Coleman  adds,  *'canuot  fail  of  persuading 
the  king  to  any  thing:  there  is  nothing  it  cannot 
make  him  do,  were  it  ever  so  much  to  his  prejudice : 
it  has  such  an  absolute  power  over  him,  that  he  can- 
not resist  it.  Logic  built  on  money,  has  in  our 
court  more  powerful  charms  than  any  other  sort  of 
argument."  For  these  reasons,  he  proposed  to  Father 
la  Chaise,  that  the  French  king  should  remit  the 
sum  of  three  hunrlred  thousand  pounds,  on  condition 
that  the  parliament  be  dissolved  ;  a  measure,  to 
which,  he  aHirmed,  the  king  was  of  himself  suflTici- 
cntly  inclined,  were  it  not  for  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
money  from  that  assembly.  The  parliament,  hi 
said,  had  already  constrained  the  king  to  make 
peace  with  Ilnlland,  cuutnLry  to  the  interests  of  th' 


catholic  religion,  and  of  his  most  Christian  majesty ; 
and  if  they  should  meet  again,  they  would  surely 
engage  him  further,  even  to  the  making  of  war 
against  France.  It  appears  also  from  the  same  let- 
ters,  that  the  assembling  of  the  parliament  so  late 
as  April  1675,  had  been  procured  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  catholic  and  French  party,  who  thereby  in- 
tenoed  to  show  the  Dutch  and  their  confederates, 
that  they  could  expect  no  assistance  from  England. 
When  the  contents  of  these  letters  were  publicly 
known,  they  diffused  the  panic  with  which  the  nation 
began  already  to  be  seized  on  account  of  the  popish 
plot :  men  reasoned  more  from  their  fears  and  their 
passions  than  from  the  evidence  before  them.  It  is 
certain,  Ijbat  the  restless  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  catholic  church,  particularly  of  the  Jesuits,  merits 
attention,  and  is  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  every 
other  communion  :  such  zeal  of  proselytism  actuates 
that  sect,  that  its  missionaries  have  penetrated  into 
every  nation  of  the  globe  ;  and,  in  one  sense,  there 
is  a  popish  plot  perpetually  carjying  on  against  all 
states,  protestant,  pagan,  and  Mahometan  :  it  is 
likewise  very  probable  that  the  conversion  of  ths 
duke  and  the  favour  of  the  king  had  inspired  the 
catholic  priests  with  new  hopes  of  recovering  in 
these  islands  their  lost  dominion,  and  gave  fresh 
vigour  to  that  intemperate  zeal  by  which  they  are 
commonly  actuated.  Their  first  aim  was  to  obtain 
a  toleration  ;  and  such  was  the  evidence,  they  be- 
lieved, of  their  theological  tenets,  that,  could  they 
but  procure  entire  liberty,  they  must  infallibly  in 
time  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  after  they  had 
converted  considerable  numbers,  they  might  be  en- 
abled, they  hoped,  to  reinstate  themselves  in  full 
authority,  and  entirely  to  suppress  that  heresy  with 
which  the  kingdom  had  so  long  been  affected. 
Though  these  dangers  to  the  protestant  religion 
were  distant,  it  was  justly  the  object  of  great  con- 
cern to  find  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  so  blinded 
with  bigotry,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  in- 
terests ;  and  that  the  king  himself  had  been  prevailed 
on,  from  low  interests,  to  hearken  to  his  dangerous 
insinuations  :  very  bad  consequences  might  ensue 
from  such  perverse  habits  and  attachments ;  nor 
could  the  nation  and  parliament  guard  against  them 
with  too  anxious  a  precaution  :  but  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  hope  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  these 
kingdoms;  a  project  which,  even  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  would 
have  appeared  chimerical;  that  he  should  delegate 
this  authority  to  the  Jesuits,  that  order  in  the  Romish 
church  which  was  the  most  hated ;  that  a  massacre 
could  be  attempted  of  the  protestants,  who  surpassed 
the  catholics  a  hundred-fold,  and  were  invested  with 
the  whole  authority  of  the  state ;  that  the  king  him- 
self was  to  be  assassinated,  and  even  the  duke,  the 
only  support  of  their  party  ;  these  were  such  absurdi- 
ties, as  no  human  testimony  was  snfBcient  to  prove ; 
much  less  the  evidence  of  one  man,  who  was  noted 
for  infamy,  and  who  could  not  keep  himself  every 
moment  from  falling  into  the  gro.ssest  inconsistencies. 
Did  such  intelligence  deserve  even  so  much  atten- 
tion as  to  be  refuted,  it  would  appear  that  Coleman's 
letters  were  sufficient  alone  to  destroy  al!  its  credit: 
for  how  could  so  long  a  train  of  correspondence  be 
carried  on  by  a  man  so  much  trusted  by  the  party; 
and  yet  no  traces  of  insurrections,  if  really  intended, 
of  fires,  massacres,  assassinations,  invasions,  be  ever 
discovered  in  any  single  passage  of  these  letters  ? 
But  all  such  reflections,  and  many  more  equally  ob- 
vious, were  vainly  employed  against  that  general 
prepossession  with   which   the  nation   was   seized : 
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Gates's  plot  and  Colemau's  were  uaiversally  con- 
fouaded  together  :  and  the  evidence  of  the  latter 
being  unqiiestiouable,  the  bt'lief  of  the  former,  aided 
by  the  passions  of  hatred  and  of  terror,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  people. 

There  was  danger,  however,  lest  time  might  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  when  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
completed  the  general  delusion,  and  rendered  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation  absolutely  incurable  (Oc- 
tober 17).  This  magistrate  had  been  missing  some 
days;  and,  after  much  search  and  many  surmises, 
his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  ditch  at  Primrose- 
hill :  the  marks  of  strangling  were  thought  to  ap- 
pear about  his  neck,  and  some  contusions  on  his 
breast :  his  own  sword  was  sticking  in  the  body ; 
but  as  uo  considerable  quantity  of  blood  ensued  on 
drawing  it,  it  was  concluded  that  it  had  been  thrust 
in  after  his  death,  and  that  he  had  not  killed  him- 
self:  he  had  rings  on  his  fingers  and  money  in  his 
pocket;  it  was  therefore  inferred  that  he  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  Without  further 
reasoning,  the  cry  rose  that  he  had  been  assassi- 
nated by  the  papists,  on  account  of  his  taking  Oates's 
evidence  :  this  clamour  was  quickly  propagated,  and 
met  with  universal  belief:  the  panic  spread  itself 
on  every  side  with  infinite  rapidity  ;  and  all  men, 
astonished  with  fear  aad  animated  with  rage, 
Godfrey's  fate  all  the  horrible  designs  ascribed  to 
the  catholics;  and  no  further  doubts  remained  of 
Oates's  veracity.  The  voice  of  the  nation  united 
against  that  hated  sect;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
the  bloody  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  be  now  de- 
tected, men  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  their 
lives  were  yet  in  safety.  Each  hour  teemed  with 
new  rumours  and  surmises  :  invasions  from  abroad, 
insurrections  at  borne,  even  private  murders  and 
pnisuniugs,  were  apprehended:  to  deny  the  reality 
of  the  plot  was  to  be  an  accomplice  :  to  hesitate  was 
criminal:  royalist,  republican;  churchman,  sectary ; 
courtier,  patriot; — all  parties  concurred  in  the  illu- 
sion ;  the  city  prepared  for  its  defence,  as  if  the 
enemy  were  at  its  gates;  the  chains  and  posts  were 
put  up  ;  and  it  was  a  noted  saying  at  that  time  uf 
Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  chamberlain,  that,  were  it 
not  for  these  precautions,  all  the  citizens  might  rise 
next  morning  with  their  throats  cut. 

Ill  order  to  propagate  the  popular  frenzy,  several 
artifices  were  employed:  the  dead  body  of  Godfrey 
wan  carried  into  the  city,  attended  by  vast  multi- 
tudes :  it  was  publicly  exposed  in  the  streets,  and 
viewed  by  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  every  one  who 
saw  it  went  away  inflamed,  as  well  by  the  mutual 
contagion  of  sentiments,  as  by  the  dismal  spectacle 
itself:  the  funeral  pomp  was  celebrated  with  great 
parade  :  the  corpse  was  conducted  through  the  chief 
streets  of  the  city:  seventy-two  clergymen  marched 
before;  above  one  thousand  persons  of  distinction 
followed  after;  and  at  the  funeral  sermon,  two  able- 
bodied  divines  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  preacher,  lest,  in  paying  the  last  duties 
to  this  unhappy  magistrate,  hu  should  before  the 
wh'ilf  people  be  murdered  by  the  papists. 

In  this  dispoHition  of  the  nation,  reason  could  no 
more  bi-  h.;jrd  than  a  whisper  in  the  midst  of  the 
mont  violent  hurricane:  oven  at  present  (lodfrev's 
murder  can  scarcely  on  any  system  bo  rationally 
accounted  for.  That  he  was  aasHftsinuted  by  the 
catholics  seems  utterly  improbable:  these  religionists 
could  not  be  engaged  to  commit  that  crime  from 
policy,  in  order  to  deter  other  magistrates  from  act- 
ing againnl  thorn:  Godfrey's  fate  was  uo  wise  capa- 
ble of  prijducing  that  elfrct,  uuloss  it  wero  publicly 


known  that  the  catholics  were  his  murderers;  an 
opinion,  wliich  it  was  easy  to  foresee  must  jjrove  the 
ruin  of  their  party.  Besides,  how  many  magistrates, 
during  more  than  a  century,  had  acted  in  the  most 
violent  manner  against  the  catholics,  without  its 
being  ever  suspected  that  any  one  had  been  cut  otT 
by  assassination  ?  Such  jealous  times  as  the  present 
were  surely  ill  fitted  for  beginning  these  dangerous 
experiments.  Shall  we  therefore  say,  that  the  ca- 
tholics were  pushed  on,  not  by  policy,  but  by  blind 
revenge  against  Godfrey?  But  Godfrey  had  given 
them  little  or  no  occasion  of  offence,  in  taking 
Oates's  evidence :  his  part  was  merely  an  act  of 
form,  belonging  to  his  oflice  ;  nor  could  he,  or  any 
man  in  his  station,  possibly  refuse  it.  In  the  rest  of 
his  conduct,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  catho- 
hcs.  and  was  far  from  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
severity  against  that  sect :  it  is  even  certain  ihat  he 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Coleman,  and  took 
care  to  inform  his  friend  of  the  danger  to  which,  by 
reason  of  Oates's  evidence,  he  was  at  present  ex- 
posed. 

There  are  some  writers,  who,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  account  for  Godfrey's  murder  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  catholics,  have  recourse  to  the  oppo- 
site supposition.  They  lay  hold  of  that  obvious  pre- 
sumption, that  those  commit  the  crime  who  reap 
advantage  by  it ;  and  they  atfirm  that  it  was  Shaftes- 
bury, and  the  heads  of  the  popular  party,  who  per- 
petrated that  deed,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  it 
on  the  papists:  if  this  suppositipu  be  received,  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  the  whole  plot  was  the 
contrivance  of  those  politicians,  and  that  Gates  acted 
altogether  under  their  direction.  But  it  appears  that 
Oates,  dreading  probably  the  opposition  of  powerful 
enemies,  had  very  anxiously  acquitted  the  duke, 
Danby,  Ormond,  and  all  the  ministry  ;  persons  who 
were  certainly  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  popular 
leaders.  Besides,  the  whole  texture  of  the  plot  con- 
tains such  low  absurdity,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  any  man  of  sense  or 
education.  It  is  true,  the  more  monstrous  and  hor- 
rible the  conspiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted  to  ter- 
rify, and  thence  to  convince  the  populace  :  but  this 
effect,  we  may  safely  say,  no  one  could  beforehand 
have  expected;  and  a  fool  was  in  this  case  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  a  wise  man.  Had  Shaftes- 
bury  laid  the  plan  of  a  popish  conspiracy,  be  h;ul 
probably  rendered  it  moderate,  consistent,  credible ; 
and  on  thut  very  account  had  never  met  with  the 
prodigious  success  with  which  Oates's  tremendous 
fictions  were  attended. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  contented  to  remain  for 
ever  ignorant  of  the  actors  in  Godfrey's  murder; 
and  only  pronounce  in  general,  that  that  event,  in 
all  likelihood,  had  no  connexion,  one  way  or  other, 
with  the  popish  plot.  Any  man,  especially  so  active 
a  magistrate  as  Godfrey,  might,  in  such  a  city  as 
London,  have  many  enemies,  of  whom  his  friends 
and  family  liad  no  suspicion  :  he  was  n  melancholy 
man  ;  and  there  is  some  reason,  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  appearances  to  the  contrary,  to  suspect 
that  he  fell  by  his  own  hands :  the  alfair  was  never 
examined  with  tranquillity,  or  even  with  common 
sense,  during  the  time  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
at  this  distance,  certainly  lo  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  that  tlie  papists  had  assassinated 
Godfrey;  but  still  the  particular  actors  wore  un- 
known :  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king,  of- 
fering a  pardon  anrl  a  reward  uf  five  hundred  pounds 
to  nnv  ouo  who  ahtmld  discover  them.  As  it  was 
rtltorwurds  Murmim'.l   that  tlio  torror  of  u  liko  lustuis- 
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sinalion  would  prevent  discovery,  a  new  proclama- 
tiitn  was  issued,  promising  absolute  protection  to 
any  one  who  should  reveal  the  secret.  Thus  were 
iudemnity,  money,  and  security  offered  to  the  fairest 
bidder ;  and  no  one  needed  to  fear,  during  the  pre- 
sent furv  of  the  people,  that  his  evidence  would  un- 
dergo too  severe  a  scrutiny. 

While  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment,  the  parlia- 
ment was  assembled  (October  21).  In  his  speech 
the  king  told  them,  that,  though  they  had  given 
money  for  disbanding  the  army,*  he  had  found 
Flanders  so  exposed,  that  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary still  to  keep  them  on  foot,  and  doubted  not  but 
this  measure  would  meet  with  their  approbation  :  he 
informed  them  that  his  revenue  lay  under  great  an- 
ticipations, and  at  best  was  never  equal  to  the  con- 
stant and  necessary  expense  of  government,  as 
would  appear  from  the  state  of  it,  which  he  intended 
to  lay  before  them  :  he  also  mentioned  the  plot 
formed  against  his  life  by  Jesuits ;  but  said,  that  he 
would  forbear  delivering  any  opinion  of  the  matter, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  say  too  much  or  too  little; 
and  that  he  would  leave  the  scrutiny  of  it  entirely 
to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep  the  question  of  the 
popish  plot  from  the  parliament,  where  he  suspected 
many  designing  people  would  very  much  abuse  the 
present  credulity  of  the  nation  ;  but  Danby,  who 
bated  the  catholics  and  courted  popularity,  and  per- 
haps hoped  that  the  king,  if  his  life  were  believed 
in  danger  from  the  Jesuits,  would  be  more  cordially 
loved  by  the  nation,  had  entertained  opposite  de- 
signs ;  and  the  very  first  day  of  the  session  he  opened 
the  matter  in  the  house  of  peers.  The  king  was  ex- 
tremely displeased  with  this  temerity,  and  told  his 
minister,  **  though  you  do  not  believe  it,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  given  the  parliament  a  handle  to 
ruin  yourself,  as  well  as  to  disturb  all  my  affairs; 
and  you  will  surely  live  to  repent  it."  Danby  had 
afterwards  suflBcient  reason  to  applaud  the  sagacity 
of  his  master. 

The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed  from 
one  house  to  the  other  :  the  authority  of  parliament 
gave  sanction  to  that  fury  with  which  the  people 
were  already  agitated  :  an  address  was  voted  for  a 
solemn  fast :  a  form  of  prayer  was  contrived  for  that 
solemnity ;  and  because  the  popish  plot  had  been 
omitted  in  the  first  draught,  it  was  carefully  ordered 
to  be  inserted,  *'  lest  omniscience  should  want  intel- 
ligence," to  use  the  words  of  an  historian. 

In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm, 
addresses  were  voted  for  laying  before  the  house 
such  papers  as  might  discover  the  horrible  conspi- 
racy ;  for  the  removal  of  popish  recusants  from  Lon- 
don; for  administering  every  where  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  ;  for  denying  access  at 
court  to  all  unknown  or  suspicious  persons  ;  and  for 
appointing  the  trained  bands  of  London  and  West- 
minster to  be  in  readiness:  the  Lords  Powis,  Staf- 
ford, Arundel,  Peters,  and  Bellasis  were  committed 
in  the  Tower,  and  were  soon  after  impeached  for 
high-treason  :  and  both  houses,  after  hearing  ()ates*B 
evidence,  voted,  "  that  the  lords  and  commons  are 
of  opinion,  that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a  damna- 
ble and  hellish  plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by  the 
popish  recusants,  for  assassinating  the  king,  for  sub- 
verting the  government,  and  for  rooting  out  and 
destroying  the  protestant  religion." 

So  vehement  were  the  houses,  that  they  sat  every 

*  Thpy  had  granted  him  nix  hundred  thoiiiand  pounds  for 
disbanding  tho  urniy,  for  rciniburHint;  the  (*liur^o<t  of  ht^  niival 
ornianiful.  and  fur  jfuying  tho  printtSH  ol  ()ri»in;<''s  portion. 


day,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  subject  of  the 
plot ;  for  no  other  business  could  be  attended  to.  A 
committee  of  lords  was  appointed  to  examine  pri- 
soners and  witnesses  :  blank  warrants  were  put  into 
their  hands,  for  the  commitment  of  such  as  should 
be  accused  or  suspected  :  Oates,  who,  though  his 
evidence  were  true,  must  by  his  own  account  be  re- 
garded as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by  every  one  ap- 
plauded, caressed,  and  called  the  saviour  of  the 
nation  :  he  was  recommended  by  the  parliament  to 
the  king  :  he  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  protected  by 
guards,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

It  was  not  long  before  such  bountiful  encourage- 
ment brought  forth  new  witnesses.  William  Bedloe, 
a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Oates,  ap- 
peared next  on  the  stage  ;  he  was  of  very  low  birth, 
had  been  noted  for  several  cheats  and  even  thefts, 
had  travelled  over  many  parts  of  Europe  under  bor- 
rowed names,  had  frequently  passed  himself  for  a 
man  of  quality,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  a  variety 
of  lies  and  contrivances,  to  prey  on  the  ignorant  and 
unwary.  When  he  appeared  before  the  council,  he 
gave  intelligence  of  Godfrey's  murder  only,  which 
he  said  had  been  perpetrated  in  Somerset-house, 
where  the  queen  lived,  by  papists,  some  of  them 
servants  in  her  family:  he  was  questioned  about  the 
plot;  but  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and 
also  asserted  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Oates:  next  day,  when  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee of  lords,  he  bethought  himself  better,  and 
was  ready  to  give  an  ample  account  of  the  plot, 
which  he  found  so  anxiously  inquired  into :  this  nar- 
rative he  made  to  tally  as  well  as  he  could  with  that 
of  Oates,  which  had  been  published;  but  that  he 
might  make  himself  acceptable  by  new  matter,  he 
added  some  other  circumstances,  and  these  still  more 
tremendous  and  extraordinary.  He  said,  that  ten 
thousand  men  were  to  be  landed  from  Flanders  in 
Burlington-bay,  and  immediately  to  seize  Hull  :  that 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  to  be  surprised  by  forces 
from  Brest;  and  that  a  French  fleet  was  all  last 
summer  hovering  in  the  Channel  for  that  pur- 
pose: that  the  Lords  Powis  and  Peters  were  to  form 
an  army  in  Radnorshire,  to  be  joined  by  another 
army,  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  reli- 
gious men  and  pilgrims,  who  were  to  land  at  Milford 
Haven  from  St.  Jago  in  Spain:  that  there  were 
forty  thousand  men  ready  in  London;  besides  those, 
who  would,  on  the  alarm,  be  posted  at  every  ale- 
house-door, in  order  to  kill  the  soldiers,  as  they  came 
out  of  their  quarters  :  that  Lord  Stafford,  Coleman, 
and  Father  Ireland  had  money  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  all  these  armaments  :  that  he  him- 
self was  to  receive  four  thousand  pounds,  as  one 
that  could  murder  a  man  ;  as  also  a  commission  from 
Lord  Bellasis,  and  a  benediction  from  the  pope: 
that  the  king  was  to  be  assassinated  ;  all  the  pro- 
testants  massacred,  who  would  not  seriously  be  con- 
verted ;  the  government  offered  to  one,  if  he  would 
consent  to  hcdd  it  of  the  church;  but  if  he  should  re 
fuse  that  cctndition,  as  was  suspected,  the  supreme 
authority  would  be  given  to  certain  lords  under  the 
nomination  of  the  pope.  In  a  subsequent  examina 
tion  before  the  commons,  Bndloo  added,  (for  these 
men  always  brought  out  their  intelligence  successively 
and  by  piecemeal)  that  Lord  Carrington  was  also 
in  *he  conspiracy  for  raising  men  and  money  against 
the  government ;  as  was  likewise  Lord  Brudenell. 
These  noblemen,  with  all  the  other  persons  men 
tioned  hy  Bedloe,  were  immediately  committed  to 
custody  by  the  parliament. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  resource  of  Spain, 
in  her  present  decayed  condition,  lay  in  the  as- 
sistance of  England ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  a 
situation  to  transport  ten  thousand  men  for  the  in- 
vasion nf  that  kingdom,  she  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained English  forces  to  be  sent  into  the  garrisons 
of  Flanders,  which  were  not  otherwise  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  French:  the  Freuch  too,  we 
may  observe,  were  at  that  very  time  in  open  war 
with  Spain,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  same  design  against  England;  as  if  religious 
motives  were  become  the  sole  actuating  principle 
among  sovereigns :  but  none  of  these  circumstances, 
however  obvious,  were  able,  when  set  in  opposition 
to  multiplied  horrors,  antipathies,  aud  prejudices,  to 
engage  the  least  attention  of  the  populace;  for  such 
the  whole  nation  were  at  this  time  become.  The 
popish  plot  passed  for  incontestable;  and  had  nntnieu 
soon  expected  with  certainty  the  legal  puni^huu'nt 
of  these  criminals,  the  catholics  had  been  exposed  to 
the  hazard  of  a  universal  massacre.  The  torrent  in- 
deed of  national  prejudices  ran  so  high,  that  no  one, 
without  the  most  imminent  danger,  durst  venture 
openly  to  oppose  it;  nay,  scarcely  any  one,  without 
great  force  of  judgment,  could  even  secretly  enter- 
tain an  opinion  contrary  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments. The  loud  and  unanimous  voice  of  a  great 
nation  has  mighty  authority  over  weak  minds;  and 
even  later  historians  are  so  swayed  by  the  concurring 
judgment  of  such  multitudes,  that  some  of  them  have 
esteemed  themselves  suflBcienlly  moderate  when  they 
affirmed  that  many  circumstances  of  the  plot  were 
true,  though  some  were  added,  and  others  much 
magnified  :  but  it  is  an  obvious  principle,  that  a 
witness,  who  perjures  himself  in  one  circumstance, 
is  credible  in  none;  and  the  authority  of  the  plot, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  prosecutions,  stood  entirely 
on  witnesses.  Though  the  catholics  had  been  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  detected  at  the  very  moment 
when  their  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion;  no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  money,  no  com- 
missions, no  papers,  no  letters,  after  the  most 
rigorous  search,  ever  were  discovered  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe  :  yet  still  the  nation, 
though  often  fnistrated,  went  on  in  the  eager  pursuit 
and  coniident  belief  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  even  the 
manifold  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  contained 
in  the  narratives,  instead  of  discouraging  them, 
«erved  only  as  further  incentives  to  discover  the 
bottom  of  the  plot;  and  were  considered  as  slight 
objections,  which  a  more  complete  information  would 
fully  remove.  In  all  history,  it  will  be  dilHcult  to 
find  such  another  instance  of  popular  frenzy  and 
bigoted  delusion. 

In  order  to  support  the  panic  among  the  people, 
c§pecially  among  the  citizens  of  London,  a  pamjiiilct 
was  publibhed  with  this  title  : — "  A  narrative  and 
impartial  discovery  of  the  horrid  popish  plot,  carried 
on  lor  burning  and  destroying  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  with  their  suburbs;  setting  forth 
the  several  consults,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  tlie 
.Ictfnit8,  concerning  the  same:  by  Captain  Wdliam 
Bedloe,  lately  engaged  in  that  horrid  design,  and 
uno  of  the  popish  committee  for  carrying  on  such 
fires."  Every  fire  which  had  happened  for  several 
years  past  is  there  asciibcd  to  the  maciiinutionK  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  purposed,  as  Hedlou  said,  by  sucli 
attempts,  to  find  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
maRsacre  of  the  prnlnnliintH  ;  and  in  the  moun  lime, 
were  well  plea>ied  to  enrich  tlicmHelveii,  by  pilfv 
gofxls  fmm  llie  fire. 

Till)  kinK>  though  h»  soruplud  not,  whorevor  ho 


could  speak  freely,  to  throw  the  highest  ridicule  on 
the  plot  and  on  all  who  believed  it,  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  popular  opinion  before  the 
parliament :  the  torrent,  he  saw,  ran  too  strong  to 
be  controlled;  and  he  could  only  hope,  by  a  seem- 
ing compliance,  to  be  able,  after  some  time,  to  guide, 
and  direct,  and  elude  its  fury  :  he  made  therefore  a 
speech  to  both  houses ;  in  which  he  told  them,  that 
he  would  take  the  utmost  care  of  his  person  during 
these  times  of  danger;  that  he  was  as  ready  as  their 
hearts  could  wish  to  join  with  them  in  all  means  for 
establishing  the  protestant  religion,  not  only  during 
his  own  time,  but  for  all  future  ages;  and  that,  pro- 
vided the  right  of  succession  were  preserved,  he 
would  consent  to  any  laws  for  restraining  a  popish 
successor:  and  in  conclusion,  he  exhorted  them  to 
think  of  effectual  means  for  the  conviction  of  popish 
isants;  and  he  highly  praised  the  duty  and  loy- 
alty of  all  his  subjects,  who  had  discovered  such 
anxious  concern  for  his  safety. 

These  gracious  expressions  abated  nothing  of  the 
vehemence  of  parliamentary  proceedings  :  a  bill  was 
intioduced  for  a  new  test,  in  which  popery  was  de- 
nominated idolatry;  and  all  members  who  rel'used 
this  test  were  excluded  from  both  houses  :  the  bill 
passed  the  commons  without  much  opposition,  but 
in  the  upper  house  the  duke  moved  that  an  excep- 
tion might  be  admitted  in  his  favour.  With  great 
earnestness,  and  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  told 
them,  that  he  was  now  to  cast  himself  on  their  kind- 
ness in  the  greatest  concern  which  he  could  have  in 
the  world  ;  and  he  protested,  that  whatever  his  re- 
ligion might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private  thing 
between  God  and  his  own  soul,  aud  never  should 
appear  in  his  public  conduct.  Notwithstandiug  this 
strong  effort  in  so  important  a  point,  he  prevailed 
only  by  two  voices; — a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  people.  "  I  would  not 
have,"  said  a  noble  peer,  in  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
"  so  much  as  a  popish  man  or  a  popish  woman  to  re- 
main here ,  not  so  much  as  a  popish  dog  or  a  popish 
bitch;  not  so  nmch  as  a  popish  cat  to  pur  or  mew 
about  the  king."  What  is  more  extraordinary,  this 
speech  met  with  praise  and  approbation. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  fury,  the  witnesses 
went  still  a  step  further  in  their  accusations;  and 
though  both  Oates  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared 
that  there  was  no  other  person  of  distinction  whom 
they  knew  to  be  concerned  in  the  plot,  thoy  were 
now  so  audacious  as  to  accuse  the  queen  herself  of 
entering  into  the  design  against  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band. The  commons,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous  accusation  ;  but 
the  lords  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to. join  in  the 
address.  It  is  hero,  if  anywhere,  that  we  mav  sus- 
ptct  the  suggestions  of  the  popular  leaders  to  have 
had  place :  the  king,  it  was  well  known,  bore  no 
great  alVection  to  his  consort ;  aud  now,  more  than 
ever,  when  his  brother  and  heii  was  so  much  hated, 
hud  reoiton  to  be  desirout;  of  issue,  which  might  quiet 
the  jeolous  fears  of  his  people.  This  very  hatred, 
which  prevailed  against  the  duke,  would  much  faci- 
litate, he  knew,  any  expedient  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  exclusion  of  that  prince ;  and  nothing  further 
scmed  requisite  for  the  king,  than  to  give  wav  in 
this  particular  to  the  rago  and  fury  of  the  nation - 
but  Charles,  notwithstanding  all  allurements  of 
pleasure,  or  interest,  or  safety,  had  the  generosity  to 
protect  his  injured  consort.  "  They  think,"  sutd  he, 
"  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife;  but  for  all  that  I 
will  not  see  an  innocent  woman  abused."  IK  im- 
I  mediately    orden^U   Oates    to  bu   strictly  continod| 
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nd  dismissed  his  servants  ; 


■  daring  informer  was  obliged  to  make  applica- 
iimis  to  parliament,  in  order  to  recover  his  liberty. 

Durinw  this  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the  parlia- 
int'iit  gave  new  attention  to  the  militia;  a  circum- 
Miiice  which,  even  during  times  of  greatest  tran- 
i|Uillity,  can  never  prudently  be  neglected.  They 
ji.issed  a  bill,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  a  regular 
irnlilia  should  be  kept  in  arras  during  six  fteeks  of 
tin-  year,  and  a  third  part  of  them  do  duty  every 
lortuight  of  that  time  :  the  popular  leaders  probably 
intended  to  make  use  of  the  general  prejudices,  and 
r\on  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  people  against  the 
|iruice  :  but  Charles  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill, 
iiud  told  the  parliament,  that  he  would  not,  were  it 
for  half  an  hour,  part  so  far  with  the  power  of  the 
sword  ;  but  if  they  would  contrive  any  other  bill  for 
ordering  the  militia,  and  still  leave  it  in  his  power 
to  assemble  or  dismiss  them  as  he  thought  proper, 
he  would  willingly  give  it  the  royal  assent.  The 
commons,  dissatisfied  with  this  negative,  though  the 
king  had  never  before  employed  that  prerogative, 
immediately  voted  that  all  the  new-levied  forces 
should  be  disbanded:  they  passed  a  bill,  granting 
money  for  that  purpose;  but  to  show  their  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  crown,  besides  appropriating  the  mo- 
ney by  the  strictest  claiises,  they  ordered  it  to  be 
paid,  not  into  the  exchequer,  but  into  the  chamber 
of  London.  The  lords  demurred  with  regard  to  so 
extraordinary  a  clause,  which  threw  a  violent  re- 
flection on  the  king's  ministers,  and  even  on  him- 
self; and  by  that  means  the  act  remained  in  sus- 
pense. 

It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  present  ferment  and 
credulity  of  the  nation  engaged  men  of  infamous 
character  and  indigent  circumstances  to  become  in- 
formers, when  persons  of  rank  and  condition  could 
be  tempted  to  give  into  that  scandalous  practice. 
Montague,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  pro- 
cured a  seat  in  the  lower  house ;  and  without  ob- 
taining or  asking  the  king's  leave,  he  suddenly 
came  over  to  England.  Charles,  suspecting  his  in- 
tention, ordered  his  papers  to  be  seized;  but  Mon- 
tague, who  foresaw  this  measure,  bad  taken  care  to 
secrete  one  paper,  which  he  immediately  laid  before 
the  house  of  commons  :  it  was  a  letter  from  the  trea- 
surer Danby,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
during  the  negotiations  at  Nimeguen  for  the  general 
peace.  Montague  was  there  directed  to  make  a  de- 
mand of  money  from  France;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  king  was  willing  secretly  to  sell  his  good  offices 
to  Louis,  contrary  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
confederates,  and  even  to  those  of  his  own  king- 
doms. The  letter,  among  other  particulars,  contains 
these  words  :  *•  In  case  the  conditions  of  peace  shall 
be  accepted,  the  king  expects  to  have  six  million 
livrcs  a  year  for  three  years,  from  the  time  that  this 
ai;roemeut  shall  be  signed  between  his  majesty  and 
tlio  king  of  France  ;  because  it  will  probably  be  two 
■ir  three  years  before  the  parliament  will  be  in  hu- 
iiiMur  to  give  him  any  supplies  after  the  making  of 
any  peace  with  France;  and  the  ambassador  here 
li  IS  always  agreed  to  that  sum,  but  not  lor  so  long  a 
time."  Danby  was  so  unwilling  to  engage  in  this 
negotiation,  that  the  king,  to  satisfy  him,  subjoined 
with  his  own  hand  these  words : — "This  letter  is 
written  by  my  order,  C.  R."  Montague,  who  re- 
vealed this  secret  correspondence,  had  even  the 
tiaseness  to  sell  his  base  treachery  at  a  high  price  to 
tlie  French  monarch. 

The  commons  were  inflamed  with  this  intelli- 
gence against  Danby  j  and  carrying  their  suspicious 


further  than  the  truth,  they  concluded  that  the  king 
had  all  along  acted  in  concert  with  the  French 
court,  and  that  every  step  which  he  had  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  allies  had  been  illusory  and 
deceitful.  Desirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  so 
important  a  secret,  and  being  pushed  by  Danby's 
numerous  enemies,  they  immediately  voted  an  im- 
peachment of  high-treason  against  that  minister, 
and  sent  up  six  articles  to  the  house  of  peers  :  these 
articles  were,  that  he  had  traitorously  engrossed  to 
himself  regal  power,  by  giving  instructions  to  his 
majesty's  ambassadors,  without  the  participation  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  or  the  privy-council :  that 
he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment, and  introduce  arbitrary  power  ;  and  to 
that  end  had  levied  and  continued  an  army,  con- 
trary to  act  of  parliament :  that  he  had  traitorously 
endeavoured  to  alienate  the  aff"ections  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  by  negotiating  a  disadvantageous  peace 
with  France,  and  procuring  money  for  that  purpose  : 
that  he  was  popishly  affected  ;  and  had  traitorously 
concealed,  after  he  had  notice,  the  late  horrid  and 
bloody  plot,  contrived  by  the  papists  against  his 
majesty's  person  and  government :  that  he  had 
wasted  the  king's  treasure  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  in- 
direct means,  obtained  several  exorbitant  grants 
from  the  crown. 

It  is  certain  that  the  treasurer,  in  giving  instruc- 
tions to  an  ambassador,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
his  office;  and  as  the  genius  of  a  monarchy  strictly 
limited  requires  that  the  proper  minister  should  be 
answerable  for  every  abuse  of  power,  the  commons, 
though  they  here  advanced  a  new  pretension,  might 
justify  themselves  by  the  utility,  aud  even  necessity 
of  it'  but  in  other  respects  their  charge  against 
Danby  was  very  ill  grounded.  That  minister  made 
it  appear  to  the  house  of  lords,  not  only  that  Mon- 
tague, the  informer  against  him,  had  all  along  pro- 
moted the  money  negotiations  with  France,  but  that 
he  himself  was  ever  extremely  averse  to  the  interests 
of  that  crown,  which  he  esteemed  pernicious  to  his 
master  and  to  his  country.  The  French  nation,  he 
said,  had  always  entertained,  as  he  was  certainly 
informed,  the  highest  contempt  both  of  the  king's 
person  and  government:  his  diligence,  he  added,  in 
tracing  and  discovering  the  popish  plot,  was  generally 
known  ;  and  if  he  had  common  sense,  not  to  say 
common  honesty,  he  would  surely  be  anxious  to 
preserve  the  life  of  a  master  by  whom  he  was  so 
much  favoured:  he  had  wasted  no  treasure,  because 
there  was  no  treasure  to  waste :  and  though  he  had 
reason  to  bo  grateful  for  the  king's  bounty,  he 
had  made  more  moderate  acquisitions  than  were 
generally  imagined,  and  than  others  in  his  office 
had  often  done,  even  during  a  .shorter  admini- 
stration. 

The  house  of  peers  plainly  saw,  that,  allowing  all 
the  charges  of  the  commons  to  be  true,  Danby's 
crime  fell  not  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.; 
and  though  the  words  "  treason  "  and  '*  traitorously  " 
had  been  carefully  inserted  in  several  articles,  this 
appellation  could  not  change  the  nature  of  things, 
or  subject  him  to  the  penalties  annexed  to  that  crime  • 
they  refused,  therefore,  to  commit  Danby  on  this 
irregular  charge  :  the  commons  insisted  on  their  de- 
mand ;  and  a  great  contest  was  likely  to  arise,  when 
the  king,  who  had  already  seen  sufficient  instances 
of  the  ill  humour  of  the  parliament,  thought  proper 
to  prorogue  them :  this  prorogation  was  soon  after 
foUowed  bv  a  disHolution  ( December  30) ;  a  desperate 
remedy  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  natitm  ;  but 
the  disease,  it  must  be  owned,  the  king  bad  reason 
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to  esteem  desperate.  The  utmost  rage  had  been 
discovered  by  the  commons,  on  account  of  the  popish 
plot;  and  their  fury  began  already  to  point  against 
the  royal  family,  if  not  against  the  throne  itself: 
the  duke  had  been  struck  at  in  several  motions  :  the 
treasurer  had  been  impeached:  all  supply  had  been 
refused,  except  on  the  most  disagreeable  conditions: 
fears,  jealousies,  and  antipathies  were  every  day 
multiplying  in  parliament :  and  though  the  people 
were  strongly  infected  with  the  same  prejudices,  the 
king  hoped,  that,  by  dissolving  the  present  cabals, 
a  set  of  men  might  be  chosen  more  moderate  in 
their  pursuits,  and  less  tainted  with  the  virulence  of 
faction. 

Thus  came  to  a  period  a  parliament,  which  had 
sitten  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  one 
year  excepted.  Its  conclusion  was  very  different 
from  its  commencement:  being  elected  during  the 
joy  and  festivity  of  the  restoration,  it  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  royalists,  who  were  disposed  to 
support  the  crown  by  all  the  liberality  which  the 
habits  of  that  age  would  permit :  alarmed  by  the 
alliance  with  France,  they  gradually  withdrew  their 
confidence  from  the  king;  and  finding  him  still  to 
persevere  in  a  foreign  interest,  they  proceeded  to 
discover  symptoms  of  the  most  refractory  and  most 
jealous  disposition  :  the  popish  plot  pushed  them  be- 
yond all  bounds  of  moderation  ;  and  before  their 
dissolution,  they  seemed  to  be  treading  fast  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  last  long  parliament,  on  whose  con- 
duct they  threw  at  first  such  violent  blame.  In  all 
their  variations,  they  had  still  followed  toe  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation ;  and  ever  seemed  to 
be  more  governed  by  humour  and  party-views  than 
oy  public  interest,  and  more  by  public  interest  than 
by  any  corrupt  or  private  influence 

During  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after 
its  prorogation  and  dissolution,  the  trials  of  the  pre- 
tended criminals  were  carried  on  ;  and  the  courts  of 
judicature,  places  which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be 
kept  more  pure  from  injustice  than  even  national 
assemblies  themselves,  were  strongly  infected  with 
the  same  party-rage  and  bigoted  prejudices.  Cole- 
man, the  most  obnoxious  of  the  conspirators,  was 
firfit  brought  to  his  trial  :  his  letters  were  j)roduced 
against  him  -  they  contained,  as  he  himself  confessed, 
much  indiscretion ;  but  unless  so  far  as  it  is  illegal 
to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  they  seemed  to  prove  no- 
thing criminal,  much  less  treasonable,  against  him. 
Gates  and  Bedloe  deposed,  that  he  had  received  a 
commission,  signed  hy  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
be  papal  secretary  of  state,  and  had  consented  to 
the  poisoning,  shooting,  and  stabbing  of  the  king: 
he  had  even,  according  to  Gates's  deposition,  ad- 
vanced a  guinea  to  promote  those  bh>ody  purposes. 
These  wild  stories  were  confounded  with  the  projects 
contained  in  his  letters;  and  Coleman  received  sen- 
tence of  death  :  the  sentence  was  soon  after  exe- 
cuted on  him  (Deccml)er  3) :  he  sufl"ercd  with  calni- 
nesH  and  constancy,  and  tn  the  last  persisted  in  the 
strongest  protestations  of  liis  innocence. 

Cnli'iniin'H  execution  was  succeeded  by  the  trial  ot 
Father  Ireland,  who.  it  ii  pretended,  had  itigned,  to- 
gether with  fifty  Jesuits,  the  great  resolution  of 
murdering  the  king  :  Urovo  and  Pickering,  who  hail 
undertaken  to  shoot  him,  were  tried  at  the  same 
lime.  The  only  witiiesses  against  tho  priMoncrtt 
wrre  still  Oalcn  and  Iledioe.  (rcland  allirnird,  that 
bo  wan  in  StafTordshire  all  the  month  of  Augunt 
lust,  a.  time  when  Gates's  ovidcnco  mndo  him  in 
Lenrion  :  he  proved  his  assertion  liy  gimd  evidence, 
i<nd  would  Imvc  proved  it  by  unrlnubted,  had  he  not 


most  iniquitously  been  debarred,  while  in  prison, 
from  all  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  denied  the 
liberty  of  sending  for  witnesses.  All  these  men, 
before  their  arraignment,  were  condemned  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  spectators;  and  to 
be  a  Jesuit,  or  even  a  catholic,  was  of  itself  a  suflS- 
cient  proof  of  guilt:  the  chief-justice,  in  particular, 
gave  sanction  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
bigoted  fury  of  the  populace :  instead  of  being  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoners,  as  his  oflBce  required,  he  pleaded 
the  cause  against  them,  browbeat  their  witnesses, 
and  on  every  occasion  represented  fhcir  guilt  as 
certain  and  uncontroverted  :  he  even  went  so  far  as 
publiclv  to  atJirm,  that  the  papists  had  not  th"*  same 
principles  which  protestants  have,  and  therefore 
were  not  entitled  to  that  common  credence,  which 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  latter  call  for  : 
and  when  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  against 
the  prisoners,  he  said,  "  You  have  done,  gentlemen, 
like  very  good  subjects  and  very  good  Christians, 
that  is  to  say,  like  very  good  protestants;  aud  now 
much  good  may  their  thirty  thousand  masses  do 
them:"  alluding  to  the  masses  by  which  Pickering 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  murdering  the  king.  All 
these  unhappy  men  went  to  execution  protesting 
their  innocence  (January  14,  1679) ;  a  circumstance 
which  made  no  impression  on  the  spectators.  The 
opinion,  that  the  Jesuits  allowed  of  lies  aud  mental 
reservations  for  promoting  a  good  cause,  was  at  this 
time  so  universally  received,  that  no  credit  was  given 
to  testimony  delivered  either  by  that  order,  or  by 
any  of  their  disciples  :  it  was  forgotten,  that  all  the 
conspirators  engaged  in  the  gunpowder-treason,  and 
Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  among  the  rest,  had  freely  on  the 
scatTold  made  confession  of  their  guilt. 

Thougn  Bedloe  had  given  information  of  Godfrey*^ 
murder,  he  still  remained  a  single  evidence  against 
the  persons  accused;  and  all  the  allurements  of 
profit  and  honour  had  not  hitherto  tempted  any  one 
to  confirm  the  testimony  of  that  informer:  at  last 
means  were  found  to  complete  the  legal  evidence. 
Gne  Prance,  a  silversmith  and  a  catholic,  had  been 
accused  by  Bedloe  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder;  and  on  his  denial,  had  been  ilnown  into 
priscm,  loaded  with  heavy  iTimn.  aud  confined  to  the 
condemned  hole,  a  place  cold,  dark,  antl  full  of  filth  : 
such  rigours  were  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  orders 
from  the  secret  committee  of  lords,  particularly  Shaf- 
tesbury and  Buckingham,  who,  in  examining  the 
prisoners,  usually  employed  (as  it  is  said,  and 
indeed  sufficiently  proved)  threatenings  and  pro- 
mises, rigour  and  indulgence,  and  every  art,  under 
pretence  of  extorting  the  truth  from  them.  Prance 
had  not  courage  to  resist,  but  confessed  himself  an 
accomplice  in  (Godfrey's  murder  :  being  asked  con- 
cerning the  plot,  he  alsti  thouglit  proper  to  he  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  couvejrd  some  intelligeuro  to 
the  council.  Among  othn  iihsurd  lircuniMam-es,  he 
said  that  one  Le  Fevre  bought  a  ^ecoiui-hand  sword  of 
him,  because  he  knew  not,  as  he  said,  what  tunes 
were  at  hand  ;  and  Prance  expressing  some  concern 
for  poor  tradesmen  if  such  times  cumo,  Lo  Fevre 
replied,  that  it  would  be  better  for  tradesmen  if  the 
catholic  religion  were  restored;  and  particularly  that 
there  wouhl  be  more  church  work  for  silversmiths. 
All  this  information  with  regard  to  tho  plot,  na  well 
as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  Prance  solemnly  retiuctcd 
both  before  the  king  and  tho  secret  committee  :  but 
being  again  thrown  into  prison,  ho  was  induced  by 
new  terrors  and  new  hurterings  to  eoniirm  his  first 
information,  and  was  now  produced  an  u  NuUiciunt 
evidence. 
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Hill,  Green,  and  Berry  were  tried  for  Godfrey's 
murder  ;  all  of  them  men  of  low  stations  :  Hill  was 
servant  to  a  physician;  the  other  two  belonged  to 
the  jiopish-cbapel  at  Somerset-house.  It  is  needless 
to  run  over  all  the  particulars  of  a  long  trial :  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  Bedloe's  evidence  and 
Prance's  were,  in  many  circumstances,  totally  irre- 
oucilable  ;  that  both  of  them  laboured  under  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  not  to  say  gross  absurdities  ; 
and  that  they  were  invalidated  by  contrary  evidence, 
which  is  altogether  convincing  :  but  all  was  in  vain  : 
the  prisoners  were  condemned  and  executed  (Fe- 
bruary 28).  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their 
execution  ;  and  as  Berry  died  a  protestant,  this  cir- 
cumstance was  regarded  as  very  considerable:  but,  in- 
stead of  its  giving  some  check  to  the  general  credulity 
of  the  people,  men  were  only  surprised  that  a  pro- 
testant could  be  induced  at  his  death  to  persist  in 
so  manifest  a  falsehood. 

As  the  array  could  neither  be  kept  up  nor  dis- 
banded without  money,  the  king,  how  little  hopes 
^o.'vcr  he  could  entertain  of  more  compliance,  found 
himself  obliged  to  summon  a  new  parliament:  the 
Idoud,  already  shed  on  account  of  the  popish  plot, 
instead  of  satiating  the  people,  served  only  as  an 
incentive  to  their  fury;  and  each  conviction  of  a 
rriminal  was  hitherto  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of 
tli'ise  horrible  designs  imputed  to  the  papists.  This 
rUntion  is  perhaps  the  first  in  England,  which,  since 
thr  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  had  been  ear- 
ned on  by  a  violent  contest  between  the  parties; 
;iud  where  the  court  interested  itself  to  a  high  degree 
111  the  choice  of  the  national  representatives  :  but  all 
Its  efforts  were  fruitless  lu  opposition  to  the  torrent 
nf  prejudices  which  prevailed  :  religion,  liberty,  pro- 
perty, even  the  lives  of  men  were  now  supposed  to 
[jc  at  stake;  and  no  security,  it  was  thought,  except 
in  a  vigilant  parliament,  could  be  found  against  the 
impious  and  bloody  conspirators.  Were  there  any 
part  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ferment,  occasioned 
i'V  the  popii>h  plot,  had  not  as  yet  propagated  itself; 
the  new  elections,  by  interesting  the  whole  people 
in  public  concerns,  tended  to  diffuse  it  into  the  re- 
motest corner;  and  the  consternation  universally 
ex<ited  proved  an  excellent  engine  for  influencing 
the  electors.  All  the  zealots  of  the  former  parlia- 
im-nt  were  rechosen  ;  new  ones  were  added;  the 
[ircsbyterians,  in  particular,  being  transported  with 
tli(!  most  inveterate  antipathy  against  popery,  were 
vry  active  and  very  successful  in  the  elections  :  that 
p^trty,  it  is  said,  first  began  at  this  time  the  abuse  of 
splitting  their  freehi)lds,  in  order  to  multiply  votes 
and  electors.  By  accounts  which  came  from  every 
part  of  England,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  new  re- 
presentatives would,  if  possible,  exceed  the  old  in 
their  refractory  opposition  to  the  court,  and  furious 
persecution  of  the  catholics. 

The  king  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  so  dreadful  a 
tempest  arise  from  such  small  and  unaccountable 
beginnings:  his  life,  if  Oates  and  Bedloe's  informa- 
tion Were  true,  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  cath<dics  ; 
even  the  duke's  was  in  danger :  the  higher  therefore 
the  rage  mounted  against  popery,  the  more  should 
the  nation  have  been  reconciled  to  these  princes,  in 
whom  it  appeared  the  church  of  Rome  reposed  no 
confidence:  but  there  is  a  sophistry  which  attends 
all  the  passions,  especially  those  into  which  the  po- 
pulace enter.  Men  gave  credit  to  the  informers,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  guilt  of  the  catholics;  but  they 
still  retained  their  old  suspicions  that  these  reli- 
gionists were  secretly  favoured  by  the  king,  and  had 
obtained  tho  most  cnlirc  ascendant  over  his  brother. 
Vol.  H. 


Charles  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  the 
danger  to  which  the  succession,  and  even  his  own 
crown  and  dignity,  now  stood  exposed:  a  numerous 
party,  he  found,  was  formed  against  him;  on  the  one 
hand  composed  of  a  populace,  so  credulous  from  pre- 
judice, su  blinded  with  religious  antipathy,  as  im- 
plicitly  to  believe  the  most  palpable  absurdities; 
and  conducted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  leaders  so 
little  scrupulous,  as  to  endeavour,  by  encouraging 
perjury,  subornation,  lies,  impostures,  and  even  by 
shedding  innocent  blood,  to  gratify  their  own  furious 
ambition,  and  subvert  all  legal  authority.  Roused 
from  his  lethargy  by  so  imminent  a  peril,  he  began 
to  exert  that  vigour  of  mind,  of  which  on  great  oc- 
casiuns  he  was  not  destitute;  and  without  quitting 
in  appearance  his  usual  facility  of  temper,  he  col- 
lected an  industry,  firmness,  and  vigilance,  of  which 
he  was  believed  altogether  incapable.  These  quali- 
ties, joined  to  dexterity  and  prudence,  conducted 
him  happily  through  the  many  shoals  which  sur- 
rounded him  ;  and  he  was  at  last  able  to  make  the 
storm  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  blindly 
raised  or  artfully  conducted  it. 

Que  chief  step  which  the  king  took  towards  grati- 
fying and  appeasing  his  people  and  parliament,  was 
desiring  the  duke  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  Ihat  no 
further  suspicion  might  remain  of  the  influence  of 
popish  counsels:  the  duke  readily  complied;  but 
first  required  an  order  fur  that  purpose,  signed  by 
the  king,  lest  his  absenting  himself  should  be  inter- 
preted as  a  proof  of  fear  or  guilt :  he  also  desired 
that  his  brother  should  satisfy  him,  as  well  as  the 
public,  by  a  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth. 

James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  the  king's  natural 
son  by  Lucy  Walters,  and  born  about  tea  years  be- 
fore the  restoration  :  he  possessed  all  the  qualities 
which  could  engage  the  affections  of  the  populace  ; 
a  distinguished  valour,  an  affable  address,  a  thought- 
less generosity,  a  graceful  person:  he  rose  still 
higher  in  the  public  favour,  by  reason  of  the  uni- 
versal hatred  to  which  the  duke,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  was  exposed.  Monmouth's  capacity  was 
mean  ;  his  temper  pliant ;  so  that,  notwithstandiug 
his  great  popularity,  he  had  never  been  dangerous, 
had  he  not  implicitly  resigned  himself  to  the  guidanco 
of  Shaftesbury,  a  man  of  such  a  restless  temper, 
such  subtle  wit,  and  such  abandoned  principles. 
That  daring  politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with 
the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  :  the  story  of  a 
contract  of  marriage,  passed  between  the  king  and 
Monmouth's  mother,  and  secretly  kept  in  a  certain 
black  box,  had  been  industriously  spread  abroad, 
and  was  greedily  received  by  the  multitude.  As 
the  horrors  of  popery  still  pressed  harder  on  them, 
they  might  be  induced,  either  to  adopt  that  fiction, 
as  they  had  already  done  many  others  more  incre- 
dible ;  or  to  commit  open  violation  on  the  right  of 
succession :  and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was 
hoped,  to  persuade  the  king,  who  was  extremely 
fond  of  his  son,  to  give  him  the  preference  above  a 
brother,  who,  by  his  imprudent  bigotry,  had  involved 
him  in  such  inextricable  difficulties  :  but  Charles,  in 
order  to  cut  off  all  such  expectations,  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  duke's  apprehensions,  took  care  In  full 
council  to  make  a  declaration  of  Monmouth's  ille 
gitimacy,  and  to  deny  all  promise  of  marriage  with 
his  mother.  The  duke,  being  gratified  in  so  reason- 
able a  request,  willingly  complied  with  the  king's 
desire,  and  retired  to  Brussels. 

But  the  king  soon  found  that,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  notwithstanding  his  concurrence  in 
2  K 
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the  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  which  he  expressed,  and  even  at  this  time 
exercised  against  the  catholics,  he  had  no  wise  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  his  parliament.  The  re- 
fractory humour  of  the  lower  house  appeared  in  the 
first  step  which  they  took  on  their  assembling 
(March  G).  It  had  ever  been  usual  for  the  com- 
mons, in  the  election  of  their  speaker,  to  consult  the 
inclinations  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  even  the  long 
parliament  in  1641  had  not  thought  proper  to  depart 
from  so  established  a  custom :  the  king  now  desired 
that  the  choice  should  fiill  on  Sir  Thomas  Meres : 
but  Seymour,  speaker  to  the  last  parliament,  was 
instantly  called  to  the  chair  by  a  vote  which  seemed 
unanimous.  The  king,  when  Seymour  was  presented 
to  him  for  his  approbation,  rejected  him,  and  ordered 
the  commons  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice :  a  great 
flame  was  excited;  the  commons  maintaiued,  that 
the  king's  approbation  was  merely  a  matter  of  form, 
and  that  he  could  not,  without  giving  a  reason,  re- 
ject the  speaker  chosen ;  the  king,  that,  since  he 
had  the  power  of  rejecting,  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
keep  the  reason  in  his  own  breast.  As  the  question 
had  never  before  been  started,  it  might  seem  diffi- 
cult to  find  principles  on  which  it  could  be  decided. 
By  way  of  compromise,  it  was  agreed  to  set  aside 
both  candidates :  Gregory,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen ; 
and  the  election  was  ratified  by  the  king.  It  has 
ever  since  been  understood  that  the  choice  of  the 
speaker  lies  in  the  house,  but  that  tlie  king  retains 
the  power  of  rejecting  any  person  disagreeable  to 
him. 

Seymour  vrm  deemed  a  great  enemy  to  Danby; 
and  it  was  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  which  had  engaged  the  king  to  en- 
ter into  this  ill-timed  controversy  with  the  com- 
mons :  the  impeachment  therefore  of  Danby  was, 
on  that  account,  the  sooner  revived ;  and  it  was 
maintained  by  the  commons,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  intervening  dissolution,  every  part  of  that  pro- 
ceeding stood  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had 
been  left  by  the  last  parliament;  —  a  pretension 
which,  though  unusual,  seems  tacitly  to  have  been 
yielded  them.  The  king  had  beforehand  had  the 
precaution  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Danby;  and,  in 
order  to  screen  the  chancellor  from  all  attacks  by 
the  commons,  he  had  taken  the  great  seal  into  his 
own  hands,  and  had  himself  aflixed  it  to  the  parch- 
ment. He  told  the  parliament,  that,  as  Danby  had 
acted  in  every  thing  by  his  orders,  he  was  in  no  re- 
spect criminal;  thiit  his  pardon,  however,  he  would 
insist  on;  and  if  it  should  be  found  anywise  defec- 
tive in  form,  he  would  renew  it  again  and  again,  till 
it  should  be  rendered  entirely  complete  ;  but  that  he 
was  resolved  to  deprive  hira  of  all  employments,  and 
*.o  remove  hira  from  court. 

The  commons  were  no  wise  satisfied  with  this  con- 
cession ;  they  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the 
cruwn  could  be  plesidcd  in  bar  of  an  impeachment 
by  the  commons.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  had 
hitherto  been  understood  to  be  altogether  unlimited 
in  the  king;  and  this  pretension  of  the  commons,  it 
muHt  be  confcNHcd,  wan  entirely  new:  it  was,  how- 
ever, not  UHHuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  monarchy 
strictly  limited;  where  the  king's  ministers  arc  sup- 
posed to  bo  for  ever  accountamo  to  national  ussem- 
llies,  even  for  such  abuses  of  power  as  they  may 
commit  by  orders  from  their  master.  The  present 
cmergenrc,  while  the  nation  was  so  highly  inflamed, 
was  the  proper  lime  for  pushing  fcuch  popular 
cluima  ;  and  the  commons  failed  not  to  avail  tiiem- 
Milvuji  uf  this  udvanlago :  they  vtill  insisted  on  the 


impeachment  of  Danby :  the  peers,  in  compliance 
with  them,  departed  from  their  former  scruples,  and 
ordered  Danby  to  be  taken  into  custody,  Danby 
absconded:  the  commons  passed  a  bill,  appointing 
him  to  surrender  himself  before  a  certain  day,  or,  in 
default  of  it,  attainting  him:  a  bill  had  passed  the 
upper  house,  mitigating  the  penalty  to  banishment ; 
but,  after  some  conferences,  the  peers  thought  pro- 
per to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  commons,  and  the 
bill  of  attainder  was  carried.  Rather  than  undergo 
such  severe  penalties,  Danby  appeared,  and  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Hallam  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  fall  of 
this  minister  :- 

''  The  ultimate  cause  of  this  minister's  fall  may 
be  deduced  from  the  best  action  of  his  life,  though 
ir  ensued  immediately  from  his  very  culpable  weak- 
ness in  aiding  the  king's  base  propenseness  to  a  sor- 
did bargaining  with  France.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  famous  letter  to  Montague,  empowering  him 
to  make  an  oifer  of  neutrality  for  the  price  of  six 
million  livres,  was  not  only  written  by  the  king's 
express  order,  but  that  Charles  attested  this  with 
his  own  signature  in  a  postscript.  This  bears  date 
five  days  after  an  act  had  absolutely  passed  to  raise 
money  for  carrying  on  the  war:  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  it  both  puts  an 
end  to  every  pretext  or  apology  which  the  least 
scrupulous  could  venture  to  urge  in  behalf  of  this 
negotiation,  but  justifies  the  whig  party  of  Englano 
in  an  invincible  distrust,  an  inexpiable  hatred  of  so 
perfidious  a  cozener  as  filled  the  throne.  But  as  he 
was  beyond  their  reach,  they  exerci)-ed  a  constitu- 
tional right  in  the  impeachment  of  his  responsible 
minister.  For  responsible  he  surely  was,  though, 
strangely  mistaking  the  obligations  of  an  English 
statesman.  Dauby  seems  to  fancy  in  his  printed  de- 
fence that  the  king's  order  would  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  justify  obedience  in  any  case  not  literally 
unlawful.  *  I  believe,'  he  says,  '  there  are  very  few 
subjects  but  would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  obeyed  by 
their  servants;  and  their  servants  might  as  justly 
expect  their  master's  protection  for  their  obedience.' 
The  letter  to  Montague,  he  asserts,  '  was  written  by 
the  king's  command,  upon  the  subject  of  peace  and 
war,  wherein  his  majesty  alone  is  at  all  times  sole 
judge,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  by  any  of 
his  ministers  of  state,  but  by  all  his  subjects.'  Such 
were,  in  that  age,  the  monarchical  or  tory  maxims 
of  government,  which  the  impeachment  of  this  mi- 
nister contributed  in  some  measure  to  overthrow. 
As  the  king's  authority  for  the  letter  to  Montague 
was  an  undeniable  fact,  evidenced  by  his  own  hand- 
writing,  the  commons,  in  impeaching  Lord  Danby, 
went  a  great  way  towards  establishing  the  principle 
that  no  minister  can  shelter  himself  behind  the 
throne  by  pleading  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign.  He  is  answerable  for  the  justice,  the 
honesty,  the  utility  of  all  meajsuros  emanating  from 
the  crown,  as  well  as  for  their  legality  ;  and  thus 
the  executive  administration  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sub- 
ordinate, in  all  groat  matters  of  policy,  to  the  super- 
intendence and  virtual  control  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted, 
that,  through  the  heat  of  honest  indignation,  and 
some  less  worthy  passions,  on  the  one  hand,  tlmtugh 
uncertain  and  crutie  principles  of  constitutional  law 
on  the  other,  this  just  and  necessary  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Danby  was  not  bo  conducted  as  to  bo 
exempt  from  all  reproach.  The  charge  of  high- 
treason  for  an  ofl'cuce  manifestly  amounting  only  to 
misdemeanor,    with    the    purpose,    not   perhaps  of 
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(aking  the  life  of  tne  accused,  but  at  least  of  pro- 
)unu<,'  some  punishment  beyond  the  law,  the  strange 
mixture  of  articles  as  to  which  there  was  no  pre- 
sumptive proof,  or  which  were  evidently  false,  such 
,T-  concealment  of  the  popish  plot,  gave  such  a  cha- 
rai  ter  of  intemperance  and  faction  to  these  proceed- 
ings, as  may  lead  superficial  readers  to  condemn 
thL-ra  altogether.  The  compliance  of  Danby  with 
tiie  king's  corrupt  policy  had  been  highly  culpable, 
but  it  was  not  unprecedented;  it  was  even  conform- 
alile  to  the  court  standard  of  duty ;  and  as  it  sprung 
tVnm  too  inordinate  a  desire  to  retain  power,  it  would 
luive  found  an  appropriate  and  adequate  chastise- 
meul  in  exclusion  from  office.  We  judge,  perhaps, 
somewhat  more  favourably  of  Lord  Danby  than  his 
contemporaries  at  that  juncture  were  warranted  to 
do ;  but  even  tnen  ne  was  rather  a  minister  to  be 
pulled  down,  than  a  man  to  be  severely  punished. 
His  one  great  and  undeniable  service  to  the  pro- 
testant  and  English  interests  should  have  palliated  a 
multitude  of  errors.  Yet  this  was  the  main-s^iring 
aud  first  source  of  the  intrigue  that  ultimately  ru- 
ined him.' 

While  a  protestant  nobleman  met  with  such  vio- 
lent persecution,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  catholics 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  zealous  commons ;  the 
credit  of  the  popish  plot  still  stood  on  the  oaths  of  a 
few  infamous  witnesses.  Though  such  immense  pre- 
parations were  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  no  traces  of  them,  after 
the  most  rigorous  inquiry,  had  as  yet  appeared  : 
thimgh  so  many  thousands,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  dreadful  secret;  neither 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  remorse,  nor  levity,  nor  suspi- 
cious, nor  private  resentment,  had  engaged  any  one 
to  confirm  the  evidence:  though  the  catholics,  par- 
ticularly the  Jesuits,  were  represented  as  guilty  of 
the  utmost  indiscretion,  insomuch  that  they  talked 
of  the  king's  murder  as  common  news,  and  wrote  of 
it  in  plain  terms  by  the  common  post ;  yet,  among 
the  great  number  of  letters  seized,  no  one  contained 
any  part  of  so  complicated  a  conspiracy  :  though  the 
informers  pretended  that,  even  after  they  had  re- 
solved to  betray  the  secret,  many  treasonable  com- 
missions and  papers  had  passed  through  their  hands  ; 
they  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  keep  any  one  of 
them,  in  order  to  fortify  their  evidence  :  but  all 
these  difficulties,  and  a  thousand  more,  were  not 
found  too  hard  of  digestion  by  the  nation  and  par- 
liament :  the  prosecution  and  further  discovery  of 
the  plot  were  still  the  object  of  general  concern. 
The  commons  voted,  that,  if  the  king  should  come 
to  an  untimely  end,  they  would  revenge  his  death 
on  the  papists  ;  not  reflecting  that  this  sect  were  not 
his  only  enemies  :  they  promised  rewards  to  new  dis- 
coverers ;  not  considering  the  danger  which  they 
incurred  of  granting  bribes  to  perjury:  they  made 
Bedloe  a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  parti- 
cularly recommended  the  care  of  his  safety  to  the 
duke  nf  Monmouth.  Colonel  Sackville,  a  member, 
hnving  in  a  private  company  spoken  opprobriously 
of  those  who  affirmed  that  there  was  any  ph)t,  was 
cxpellnd  the  house;  the  peers  gave  power  to  their 
committers  to  send  for  and  examine  such  as  would 
maintain  the  innocence  of  those  who  had  been 
condemned  for  the  plot :  a  pamphlet  having  been 
published  to  discredit  the  informers,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower,  these  lordu 
were  required  to  discover  the  author,  and  thereby  to 
expose  their  own  advocate  to  prosecution :  and  both 
houHcg  concurred  in  renewing  the  former  vote,  that 
the  papists  bad  undoubtedly  entered  into  a  horrid 


and  treasonable   conspiracy  against  the  king,  the 
state,  and  the  protestant  religion. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  extreme  violence,  in 
prosecution  of  so  absurd  an  imposture,  disgraces  the 
noble  cause  of  liberty,  iu  which  the  parliament  was 
engaged  :  we  may  even  conclude  from  such  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  that  the  prosecutors  them- 
selves retained  a  secret  suspicion  that  the  general 
belief  was  but  ill-grounded.  The  politicians  among 
them  were  afraid  to  let  in  light,  lest  it  might  put  an 
end  to  so  useful  a  delusion  :  the  weaker  antl  less 
dishonest  party  took  care,  by  turning  their  eyes 
aside,  not  to  see  a  truth  so  opposite  to  those  furious 
passions  bv  which  they  were  actuated,  and  in  which 
they  were  determined  obstinately  to  persevere. 

Sir  William  Temple  had  lately  been  recalled  from 
his  foreign  employments  ;  and  the  king,  who,  after 
the  removal  of  Danby,  had  no  one  with  whom  he 
could  so  much  as  discourse  with  freedom  of  public 
affairs,  was  resolved,  on  Coventry's  dismission,  to 
make  him  one  of  his  secretaries  of  state :  but  that 
philosophical  patriot,  too  little  interested  for  the  in 
trigues  of  a  court,  too  full  of  spleen  and  delicacy  for 
the  noisy  turbulence  of  popular  assemblies,  was 
alarmed  at  the  universal  discontents  and  jealousies 
which  prevailed,  and  was  determined  to  make  his 
retreat  as  soon  as  possible  from  a  scene  which 
threatened  such  confusion:  meanwhile  he  could  not 
refuse  the  confidence  with  which  his  master  ho- 
noured him  ;  and  he  resolved  to  employ  it  to  the 
public  service.  He  represented  to  the  king,  that, 
as  the  jealousies  of  the  nation  were  nxtreme,  it  was 
necessary  to  cure  them  by  some  new  remedy,  and  to 
restore  that  mutual  confidence  so  requisite  for  the 
safety  both  of  king  and  people  :  that  to  refuse  every 
thing  to  the  parliament  in  their  present  disposition, 
or  to  yield  every  thing,  was  equally  dangerous  to 
the  constitution  as  well  as  to  public  tranquillity  • 
that  if  the  king  would  introduce  into  his  councils 
such  men  as  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
fewer  concessions  would  probably  be  required  ;  or 
if  unreasonable  demands  were  made,  the  king,  under 
the  sanction  of  such  counsellors,  might  be  enabled 
with  the  greater  safety  to  refuse  them  :  and  that  the 
heads  of  the  popular  party,  being  gratified  with  the 
king's  favour,  would  probably  abate  of  that  violence 
by  which  they  endeavoured  at  present  to  pay  court 
to  the  multitude. 

The  king  assented  to  these  reasons;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  Temple,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  privy 
council,  without  whose  advice  he  declared  himself 
determined  for  the  future  to  take  no  meaj^ure  of  iin 
portance:  this  council  was  to  consist  of  thirty  per- 
sons, and  was  never  to  exceed  that  number:  fifteen 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  were  to  be  conti 
nued,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  adhere  to  the 
king,  and,  in  case  of  any  extremity,  oppose  the  ex- 
orbitances of  faction  :  the  other  half  of  the  council 
was  to  be  composer!  either  of  men  of  character  dc- 
taciied  from  the  court,  or  of  those  who  possessed  chief 
credit  in  both  houses  :  and  the  king,  in  filling  up  the 
names  of  his  new  council,  was  well  pleased  to  find 
that  the  members,  in  land  and  offices,  possessed  to 
the  amount  of  throe  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-y  ear ; 
a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  property  of  the 
house  of  commons,  against  whose  violence  the  new 
council  was  intended  as  a  barrier  to  the  throne. 

Their  names  were.  Prince  Kupert,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Lord  Finch,  chancellor;  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  president;  carlofAnglesea.  privy-seal; 
duke  of  Albemarle,  duke  of  Monmouth,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  duke  of  LHuderdale,  duke  of  Ormond, 
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marquess  of  Wincnesier,  marouess  of  Worcester, 
earl  of  Arlington,  earl  of  Salisoury,  earl  of  Bridpe- 
water,  earl  of  Sunderland,  earl  of  Essex,  earl  of  Bath, 
Viscount  Fauconberg,  Viscount  Halifax,  bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  HoUis,  Lord  KusspU, 
Lord  Cavendish,  Secretary  Coventry,  Sir  Francis 
North,  chief-justice;  Sir  Henry  Ca'pel,  Sir  John 
Ernley.  SirTbomasChicheley.  Sir  William  Temple, 
Edward  Seymour,  Henry  Powle. 

This  experiment  was  tried,  and  seemed  at  first  to 
give  some  satisfaction  to  the  public.  The  earl  of 
Essex,  a  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  son  of  that 
Lord  Capel  who  had  been  beheaded  a  little  after  the 
late  king,  was  created  treasurer  in  the  room  of 
Danby;  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  of  intrigue 
and  capacity,  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  Viscount 
Halifax,  possessed  of  learning,  eloquence,  industry, 
but  subject  to  inquietude,  and  fond  of  refinements, 
was  admitted  into  the  council :  these  three,  together 
with  Temple,  who  often  joined  them,  though  he 
kept  himself  more  detached  from  public  business, 
formed  a  kind  of  cabinet-council,  from  whicn  all 
affairs  received  their  first  digestion.  Shaftesbury 
was  made  president  of  the  council,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Temple,  who  foretold  the  consequence  of 
admitting  a  man,  of  so  dangerous  a  character  into 
any  part  of  the  public  administration. 

As  Temple  foresaw,  it  happened:  Shaftesbury, 
finding  that  he  possessed  no  more  than  the  appear- 
ance of  court  favour,  was  resolved  still  to  adhere  to 
the  popular  party,  by  whose  attachment  he  enjoyed 
an  undisputed  superiority  in  the  lower  house,  and 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  other.  The  very 
appearance  of  court  favour,  empty  as  it  was,  tended 
to  render  him  more  dangerous  :  his  partisans,  ob- 
serving the  progress  which  he  had  already  made, 
hoped  that  he  would  soon  acquire  the  entire  ascend- 
ant;  and  he  constantly  flattered  them,  that  if  they 
persisted  in  their  purpose,  the  king,  from  indolence, 
and  necessity,  and  fondness  for  Monmouth,  would 
at  last  be  induced,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  bro- 
ther's right,  to  make  them  every  concession. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery,  as  well  as  jea- 
lousy of  the  king  and  duke,  had  taken  too  fast  pos- 
session of  men's  minds,  to  be  removed  by  so  feeble 
a  remedy  as  this  new  council  projected  by  Temple. 
The  commons,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  that 
council,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  vote  unanimously, 
*'  that  the  duke  of  York's  being  a  papist,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  coming  to  the  crown,  had  given  the 
highest  countenance  to  the  present  conspiracies  and 
designs  of  the  papists  against  the  king  and  the  pro- 
tcstaut  religion."  It  was  expected  that  a  bill  for 
excluding  him  the  throne  would  soon  bo  brought  in  : 
to  prevent  this  bold  measure,  the  king  concerted 
some  limitations,  which  he  proposed  to  the  parlia- 
ment. He  introduced  his  plan  by  the  following 
gracious  expressions ; — "  and  to  show  you  that,  while 
you  arc  doing  your  parts,  my  thoughts  have  not 
been  misemployed,  but  that  it  is  my  constant  care  to 
do  every  thing  that  may  preserve  your  religion,  and 
secure  it  for  the  future  in  all  events;  I  have  com- 
manded my  lord-chanccUor  to  mention  fleveral  par- 
liculam,  which  I  hope  will  be  an  evidence,  that,  in 
all  things  which  concern  the  public  security,  I  shall 
not  f<i!l<»w  your  zeal,  but  lead  it." 

The  liniitationt  projected  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  depcivcd  the  succesttor  of  tli 
oranrhoH  of  royally  ;  n  method  wai  there  chalked 
out,  by  which  the  nation,  on  every  new  reign,  could 


iliseolve.  In  case  of  a  popish  successor,  the  ptince 
was  to  forfeit  the  right  of  conferring  any  ecclesias- 
tical preferments :  no  member  of  the  privy-council, 
no  judge  of  the  common  law  or  in  chancery,  was  to 
be  put  in  or  displaced  but  by  consent  of  parliament : 
and  the  same  precaution  was  extended  to  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  government;  to  the  lord-lieutenants 
and  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  to  all 
ofEcers  of  the  navy.  The  chancellor  himself  added, 
— "  It  is  hard  to  invent  another  restraint;  consider- 
ing how  much  the  revenue  will  depend  ou  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  raise 
money  without  such  consent :  hut  yet,  if  any  thing 
else  can  occurto  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  which  may 
further  secure  religion  and  liberty  against  a  popish 
successor,  without  defeating  the  right  of  succession 
itself,  his  majesty  will  readily  consent  to  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  when  these  limitations 
were  first  laid  before  the  council,  Shaftesbury  and 
Temple  were  the  only  members  who  argued  against 
them  .  the  reasons  which  they  employed  were  dia- 
metrically opposite:  Shaftesbury's  opinion  was,  that 
the  restraints  were  insufficient;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  total  exclusion  of  the  duke  could  give  a  pro- 
per security  to  the  kingdom:  Temple,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that  the  restraints  were  so  rigorous  as 
even  to  subvert  the  constitution;  and  that  shackles 
put  on  a  popish  successor  would  not  afterwards  be 
easily  castofi'by  a  protestant.  It  is  certain  that  the 
duke  was  extremely  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  this 
step  taken  by  the  king;  and  that  he  was  better 
pleased  even  with  the  bill  of  exclusion  itself,  which 
he  thought,  by  reason  of  its  violence  and  injustice, 
could  never  possibly  be  carried  into  execution  :  there 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  would  not 
have  gone  so  far,  had  he  not  expected,  from  the  ex- 
treme fury  of  the  commons,  that  his  concessions 
would  be  rejected,  and  that  the  blame  of  not  forming 
reasonable  accommodation  would  by  that  means 
entirely  at  their  door. 

It  soon  appeared  th<it  Charles  had  entertained  a 
just  opinion  of  the  dispositions  of  the  house:  so 
much  were  the  commons  actuated  by  the  cabals  of 
Shaftesbury  and  other  malcontents;  such  violent 
antipathy  prevailed  against  popery  ;  that  the  king's 
concessions  though  much  more  important  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  were  not  embraced. 
A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland:  it 
was  there  declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  these 
kingdoms,  on  the  king's  death  or  resignation,  sh(UiUl 
devolve  to  the  person  next  in  succession  after  the 
duke ;  that  all  acts  of  royalty,  which  that  prince 
should  afterwards  perform,  should  not  only  be  void, 
hut  be  deemed  treason  ;  that  if  he  so  much  as  en- 
tered any  of  these  dominions,  he  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  the  same  ofl"ence  ;  and  that  all  who  sup- 
ported his  title  should  be  punished  as  rebels  and 
traitors.  This  important  bill,  which  implied  banish- 
ment as  well  as  exclusion,  passed  the  lower  house  by 
a  majority  of  scventy-nino. 

The  commons  were  not  so  wholly  employed  about 
the  exclusion-bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  securities 
to  liberty  :  the  ctnintry  party,  during  all  the  last 
parliament,  had  much  exclaimed  against  the  bribery 
and  corruption  of  the  mcmbors ;  and  the  same  re- 
proach had  been  renewed  against  the  present  par- 
liament :  nn  inquiry  was  made  into  a  complaint 
which  was  so  dangerous  to  the  honour  of  that  assem- 
bly, but  very  little  ftmndation  was  found  for  it:   Sir 


be  oniured  of  having  iv  parliament,  which  the  king  I  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  the  paymaster,  confessed  to 
■houUI  n<Jt  fur  a  curtain  time  have  it  in  bin  power  tu  |  the  housu  thuC  nine  iiiumbent  received  pensions  to 
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tno  amount  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds; 
and  after  a  rigorous  inquiry  by  a  secret  committee, 
t'lj^ht  more  pensioners  were  discovered;  a  sum  also, 
about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  had  been  occasionally 
^'iven  or  lent  to  others.  The  writers  of  that  age 
prelcnd  that  Clifford  and  Danby  had  adopted  oppo- 
site maiiims  with  regard  to  pecuniary  influence  :  the 
former  endeavoured  to  gain  the  leaders  and  orators 
of  the  house,  and  deemed  the  others  of  no  conse- 
i|uence  ;  the  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  gain  a 
majority,  however  composed.  It  is  likely  that  the 
iiieans,  rather  than  the  intention,  were  wanting  to 
iinth  these  ministers. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  difficult  entirely 
to  exclude  them,  are  dangerous  expedients  for  go- 
vernment;   and   cannot  be   too   carefully  guarded 
iL^ainst,  nor  too  vehemently  decried,  by  every  one 
111  has  a  regard  to  the  virtue  and  liberty  of  a   na- 
in  ;    the    influence,    however,    which    the    crown 
'  ijuires  from  the  disposal   of  places,  honours,  and 
irflerments,  is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  difl'erent  nature  : 
!    this  engine  of  power  may  become  too  forcible,  but 
It  cannot  altogether  be  abolished,  without  the  total 
/Icstruction   of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all  regular 
authority:  but  the  commons   at  this  time   were  so 
jealous  of  the  crown,  that  they  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  was   twice  read,   excluding  from  the  lower 
huuse  all  who  possessed  any  lucrative   office.      The 
-landing  army,  and  the  king's  guards,  were  by  the 
■  I'uimons  voted  to  be  illegal. 

Vrbitrary  imprisonment  is  a  grievance,  which  in 
ine  degree  has  place  almost  iu  every  government, 
'  -'pt  in  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  our  absolute 
urity  from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  present  par- 
i:iicnt;  a  merit  which  makes  some  atonement  for 
'    taction  and  violence  into  which  their  prejudi 
1 1  in  other  particulars  betrayed  them.     The  great 
'  irler  had  laid  the  foundation  of  this  valuable  part 
.  liberty;  the  petition   of  right  had  renewed  and 
extended  it ;  but  some  provisions  were  still  wanting 
to  render  it  complete,   and    prevent  all   evasion   or 
delay  from  ministers  and  judges  :  the  act  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  passed  this  session,  served  these  pur- 
poses.    By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  send  any 
one  10  a  pnson  beyond  sea:  no  judge,  under  severe 
lienalties,   must   refuse  to  any   prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  gaoler  was  directed  to 
produce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  (whence 
the  writ  had  its  name)  and  to  certify  the  cause  of 
his  detainer  and  imprisonment :  if  the  gaol  lie  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  must  be  obeyed 
in  three  days;   and  so  proportionably  for  greater 
distances  :  every  prisoner  must  be  indicted  the  first 
term  after  his  commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in 
the  subsequent  term  ;  and  no  man,  after  being  en- 
larged by  order  of  court,  can  be    recommitted    for 
the  same  offence.    This  law  seems  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  liberty  in  a  mixed  monarchy  ;  and  as 
it  has  nut  place  in  any  other  form  of  government, 
this  consideration  alone  may  induce  us  to  prefer  our 
present  constitution  to  all  others  :  it  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  to  reconcile 
with  such  extreme  liberty  the  full  security  and  the 
regular  police  of  a  state,   especially  the  police  of 
great  cities :  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  low 
il.ite  of  the  public  revenue  in  this  period,  iind  of  the 
military  power,  did  not  still  render  some  discretionary 
authority  in  the  crown  necessary  to  the  support  of 
government. 

Of  this  celebrated  law,  Hallam  gives  the  f<dlowing 
account  and  remarks : — 

"  I    liave    already    iioiiited    out    to  tno  reader's 


notice  that  article  of  Clarendon's  impeachment,* 
which  cnarges  him  with  having  caused  many  per- 
sons to  be  inijirisoned  against  law.  These  were 
released  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  administra- 
tion, which  in  several  respects  acted  on  a  more 
liberal  principle  than  any  other  in  this  reign.  The 
practice  was  not,  however,  wholly  discontinued. 
Jeukes,  a  citizen  of  London,  on  the  popular  or  fac- 
tious side,  having  been  committed  by  the  king  in 
council  for  a  mutinous  speech  in  Guildhall,  the 
justices  at  quarter  sessions  refused  to  admit  him  to 
bail,  on  pretence  that  he  had  been  committed  by  a 
superior  court ;  or  to  try  him,  because  he  was  not 
entered  in  the  calendar  of  prisoners.  The  chan- 
cellor, on  application  for  a  habeas  corjius,  declined 
to  issue  it  during  the  vacation ;  and  the  chief-justice 
of  the  King's-bench,  to  whom,  in  the  next  place,  the 
friends  of  Jenkes  had  recourse,  made  so  many  diffi- 
culties, that  he  lay  in  prison  for  several  weeks. 
This  has  been  commonly  said  to  have  produced  the 
famous  act  of  habeas  corpus.  But  this  is  not  truly 
stated.  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Lord  Claren- 
don were  what  really  gave  rise  to  it.  A  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
brought  into  the  house  on  April  JO,  1668,  but  did 
not  pass  the  committee  in  that  session.  But  another 
to  the  same  purpose,  probabl)  more  remedial,  was 
sent  up  to  the  lords  m  March  1669-70.  It  failed  of 
success  in  the  upper  house  ;  but  the  commons  con- 
tinued to  repeat  their  struggle  for  this  important 
measure,  and  in  the  session  of  1G73-4  passed  two 
bills,  one  to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  the  subject 
in  gaols  beyond  the  seas,  another  to  give  a  more  ex- 
peditious use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  criminal 
matters.  The  same  or  similar  bills  appear  to  have 
gone  up  to  the  lords  in  1675,  It  was  not  till  1676, 
that  the  delay  of  Jenkes's  habeas  corpus  took  place. 
And  this  affair  seems  to  have  had  so  trifling  an  in- 
fluence, that  these  bills  were  not  revived  for  the  two 
next  years,  notwithstanding  the  tempests  that  agi- 
tated the  house  during  that  period.  But  in  the  short 
parliament  of  1679,  they  apjiear  to  have  been  con- 
solidated into  one,  that  having  met  with  better  suc- 
cess among  the  lords,  passed  into  a  statute,  and  is 
generally  denominated  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

"  It  is  a  very  common  mistake,  and  that  not  only 
among  foreigners,  but  many  from  whom  some  know- 
ledge of  our  constitutional  laws  might  be  expected, 
to  suppose  that  this  statute  of  Charles  II.  enlarged 
in  a  great  degree  our  liberties,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
epoch  in  their  history.  But  though  a  very  beneficial 
enactment,  and  eminently  remedial  in  many  cases  of 
illegal  imprisonment,  it  iniroduceil  no  new  princijile, 
nor  conferred  any  right  upon  the  subject.  From 
the  earliest  records  of  the  English  law,  no  freeman 
could  be  detained  in  prison,  except  upon  a  criminal 
charge  or  conviction,  or  for  a  civil  debt.  In  the 
former  case,  it  was  always  in  his  power  to  demand 
of  the  court  of  King's-bench  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
ad  subjiciendum,  directed  to  the  person  detaining 
him  in  custody,  bv  which  he  was  enjoined  to  bring 
up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  warrant  ot 
commitment,  that  the  court  might  judge  of  its  suffi- 
ciency, and  remand  the  party,  admit  him  to  bail,  or 
discharge  him,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
This  writ  issued  of  right,  and  could  not  bo  refused 
by  the  court.  It  was  not  to  bestow  an  immunity 
from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  which  is  abundantly 
provided  in  Magna  Charta,  if  indeed  it  were  not 
much  more  ancient,  that  the  statute  of  Charles  U, 
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was  enacted,  but  to  cut  oflF  the  aouses,  by  which  the 
governmeat's  lust  of  power,  and  the  servile  subtlety 
of  crown  lawvers,  had  impaired  so  fundamental  a 
privilege. 

*'  There  had  been  some  doubts  whether  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  could  issue  this  writ,  and  the 
court  of  Exchequer  seems  never  to  have  done  so. 
It  was  also  a  question,  and  one  of  more  importance, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Jenkes,  whether  a 
single  judge  of  the  court  of  Kiug's-bench  could 
issue  it  during  the  vacation.  The  statute,  therefore, 
enaL-Es,  that  where  any  person,  other  than  persons 
convicted  or  in  execution  upon  legal  process,  stands 
cumiuitted  fur  any  crime,  except  for  treason  or 
felony  plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commit- 
ment, he  may,  during  the  vacation,  complain  to  the 
chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve  judges,  who,  upon 
sight  of  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  an  atfidavit  that  a 
copy  is  denied,  shall  award  a  habeas  corpus,  directed 
to  the  officer  in  whose  custody  the  party  shall  be, 
commanding  him  to  bring  up  the  body  of  his  pri- 
soner within  a  time  limited  according  to  the  dis- 
tance, but  in  no  case  exceeding  twenty  days,  who 
shall  discharge  the  party  from  imprisonment,  taking 
surety  for  his  appearance  in  the  court  wherein  his 
offence  is  cognisable.  A  gaoler  refusing  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  not  obeying  the 
writ,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  one  huudred 
pounds;  and  even  the  judge  denying  a  habeas  cor- 
pus, when  required  according  to  this  act,  is  made 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  at  the 
suit  of  the  injured  party.  The  court  of  King's- 
bench  had  already  been  accustomed  to  send  out 
their  writ  of  habeas  corpus  into  all  places  of  peculiar 
and  privileged  jurisdiction,  where  this  ordinary  pro- 
cess does  not  run,  and  even  to  the  island  of  Jersey, 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  England; 
and  this  power,  which  might  admit  of  some  ques- 
tion, is  sanctioned  by  a  declaratory  clause  of  the 
present  statute.  Another  section  enacts,  that  '  no 
subject  of  this  realm  that  now  is,  or  hereafter  shall 
be,  an  inhabitant  or  resiant  of  this  kingdom  of 
England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  shall  be  sent  prisoner  into  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Tangier,  or  into  parts, 
garrisons,  islands,  or  places  beyond  the  seas,  which 
arc  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  within  or  with- 
out the  dominions  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  suc- 
cessors,* under  penalties  of  the  heaviest  nature  short 
of  death  which  the  law  knows,  and  an  incapacity  of 
receiving  the  king's  pardon.  The  great  rank  of  those 
who  were  likely  to  olTend  against  this  part  of  tht- 
statute,  was  doubtlesD  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
severity. 

*•  Hut  as  it  might  atill  be  practicable  to  evade 
these  remedial  provisioni*  by  expressing  some  matter 
of  treason  or  felony  in  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
the  judges  not  being  empowered  tu  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  it,  a  further  security 
against  any  protracted  detention  of  an  innocent 
man  is  afforded  by  a  provision  of  great  importance, 
that  every  person  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
plainly  and  Hpucially  expreiised  in  the  warrant,  may, 
unlcHH  he  shall  be  indicted  in  the  next  term,  or  at 
Iho  next  seshiuns  of  general  ga(d  delivery  after  liix 
comniitment,  be,  on  prayer  to  the  court,  rclnifird 
iijion  bail,  unleKH  it  shuU  appear  that  the  croun's 
uitiH'iKieii  could  not  be  produced  at  that  time,  and 
if  hf  shall  not  bu  indicted  and  tried  iu  the  second 
(•■nn  or  nosRionN  of  guol  delivery,  hu  shall  ne  dis* 
charge.:. 
"Tho  rt-modii-H  of  ibn  liabeaa  corpnH  uct  aro  bo 


effectual,  that  no  man  can  possibly  endure  any  long 
imprisonment  on  a  criminal  charge,  nor  would  any 
minister  venture  to  exercise  a  sort  of  oppression  so 
dangerous  to  himself.  But  it  should  be  observed, 
that  as  the  statute  is  only  applicable  to  cases  of 
commitment  on  such  a  charge,  every  other  species 
of  restraint  on  personal  liberty  is  left  to  the  ordinary 
remedy,  as  it  subsisted  before  this  enactment.  Thus 
a  party  detained  without  any  warrant  must  sue  out 
his  habeas  corpus  at  common  law,  and  this  is  at  pre- 
sent the  more  usual  occurrence.  But  the  judges  of 
the  King's-bench,  since  the  statute,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  issue  this  writ  during  the  vacation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  A  sensible  difficulty  has,  how- 
ever, been  sometimes  felt,  from  their  incompetency 
to  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  return  made  to  the  writ. 
For  though  in  cases  wiihin  the  statute  the  prisoner 
may  always  look  to  his  legal  discharge  at  the  next 
sessions  of  gaol  delivery,  the  same  redress  cannot 
be  obtained  when  he  is  not  in  custody  upon  any  cri- 
minal accusation.  If  the  person,  therefore,  who  de- 
tains any  one  in  custody  should  think  fit  to  make  a 
return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  alleging  matter 
sufficient  to  justify  the  party's  restraint,  yet  false  in 
fact,  there  would  be  no  means,  at  least  by  this  sum- 
mary process,  of  obtaining  relief.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1757,  after  an  examination  of  the  judges  by 
the  house  of  lords,  as  to  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
the  habeas  corpus  at  common  law,  to  render  their 
jurisdiction  more  remedial.  It  failed,  however,  for 
the  time,  of  success ;  but  a  statute  has  recently  been 
enacted,  which  not  only  extends  the  power  of  issuing 
tlie  writ  during  the  vacation,  in  cases  not  within  the 
act  of  Charles  II.,  to  all  the  judges,  but  enables  the 
judge,  before  whom  the  writ  is  returned,  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  therein,  and  iu  case 
they  shall  seem  to  him  doubtful,  to  release  the  party 
in  custody,  on  giving  surety  to  appear  in  the  court 
to  which  such  judge  shall  belong,  on  some  day  in 
the  ensuing  terra,  when  the  court  may  examine  by 
affidavit  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the 
return,  and  either  remand  or  discharge  the  party, 
according  to  their  discretion.  It  is  also  declared, 
that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  run  to  any  har- 
bour or  road  on  the  coast  of  England,  though  out  of 
the  body  of  any  county ;  iu  order,  I  presume,  to  ob- 
viate doubts  as  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy  in  a 
kind  of  illegal  detention,  more  likely,  pi'ihaps,  than 
any  other  to  occur  in  modern  times,  on  board  of 
vessels  upon  the  coast.  Except  a  few  of  this  de- 
scription, it  is  very  rare  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  be 
required  in  any  case  where  the  government  can  be 
presumed  to  have  an  interest.'* 

During  these  zealous  efforts  for  the  protection  of 
libert\,  no  compliance  for  the  crown  was  discovered 
by  this  parliament.  The  king's  revenue  lay  under 
great  debts  and  anticipations;  those  branches  granted 
in  the  year  1G(j9  and  1G70  were  ready  to  expire; 
and  the  fleet  was  represented  by  thcr  king  as  in  great 
decay  and  disorder :  but  the  commons,  instead  of 
being  affected  by  these  distresses  of  the  crown, 
trusted  chietly  to  them  for  passing  the  exclusion-bill, 
and  fur  punishing  and  displacing  all  the  ministers 
who  were  obnoxiims  to  them:  they  were  therefore 
in  no  haste  to  relieve  the  king ;  and  grew  <mly  the 
more  assuming  ou  account  of  his  c(miplaints  and 
uneasiness  :  jealous,  however,  of  the  army,  thiy 
grant(Ml  the  same  sum  of  two  hundred  and  si.\  tliuu- 
sand  pounds,  which  had  been  voted  for  disbandnig  it 
by  tin-  last  purliameni ;  though  the  vote,  by  reascui  .if 
iiie  ^ubse({uent  prorogation  and  dissolution,  joineil  to 
some  scruples  of  the  lord.s,  hud  not  been  carried  ioto 
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an  a-t.  This  money  was  appropriated  by  very 
strict  clauses :  but  the  commous  insisted  not,  as  tor- 
merly,  on  its  being  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 
The  impeachment  of  the  five  popish  lords  in  the 
Tower  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried 
on  with  vigour.  The  power  of  this  minister  and  his 
credit  with  the  king  rendered  him  extremely  ob- 
noxious  to  the  popular  leaders;  and  the  commons 
hoped  that  if  he  were  pushed  to  extremity,  he 
would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  justify  his  o»^  con- 
duct, to  lay  open  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  French 
alliance,  which  they  suspected  to  contain  a  secret  ot 
the  most  dangerous  nature  :  the  king,  on  his  part, 
apprehensive  of  the  same  consequences,  and  desirous 
to  protect  his  minister,  who  was  become  criminal 
merely  by  obeving  orders,  employed  his  7'"''\."V 
terest  to  support  the  validity  of  that  pardon  which 
had  been  granted  him.  The  lords  appointed  a  day 
for  the  examinauon  of  the  question,  and  agreed  to 
hear  counsel  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  commons  would 
not  submit  their  pretensions  to  the  discussion  ot  ar- 
gument and  inquiry  :  they  voted  that  whoever  should 
presume,  without  their  leave,  to  maintain  belore  tlie 
house  of  peers  the  validity  of  Uanby's  pardon,  should 
be  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  Ln- 
Elish  commons  ;  and  they  made  a  demand,  that  tne 
bishops,  whom  they  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the  court, 
should  be  removed,  not  only  when  the  trial  of  the 
earl  should  commence,  but  also  when  the  validity  of 
his  pardon  should  be  discussed. 

The  bishops  before   the  reformation  had  always 
enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament;  but  so  far  were  they 
anciently  from  regarding  that  dignity  as  a  privilege, 
that  they  afifected  rather  to  form  a  separate  order  in 
the  state,  independent  of  the  civil  iiiagistrate,  and 
accountable  onlv  to  the  pope  and  to  their  own  order : 
bv  the  constitutions,  however,  of  Clarendon,  enacted 
durincr  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  their  presence  in  parliament ;  but  as  the  canon 
law  prohibited  them  from  assisting  m  capital  trials, 
tnev  were  allowed  in  such  cases  the  privilege  ot  ab- 
senting themselves:  a  practice,   which  was  at  first 
voluntary,  became  afterwards  a  rule  ;   and  on   the 
earl  ot   Strafford's    trial,    the    bishops,   who  would 
aladly  have  attended,  and  who  were  no  longer  bound 
by  the  canon  laiv,  were  yet  obliged  to  withdraw. 
It  had  been  usual  for  them  to  enter  a  protest    as- 
sertin.-  their  right  to  sit ;  and  this  protest,  being 
considered  as  a  mere  form,  was  always  admitted  and 
disregarded  :  but  here  was  started  a  new  question  of 
no  small  importance.    The  commons  who  were  now 
enabled,  by  the  violence  of  the  people  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  crown,  to  make  new  acquisitions  ol 
powers  and  privileges,  insisted  that  the  bishops  had 
no  more  title  to  vote  in  the  question  of  the   earl  s 
pardon  than  in  the  impeachment  ilself :  the  bishops 
asserted  that  the  pardon  was  merely  a  preliminary ; 
and  that,  neither  by  the  canon  law  nor  the  practice 
of  parliament,  were   they  ever  obliged,   in   capital 
cases,. to  withdraw  till  the  very  commencement  ol 
the  trial  itself:  if  their  absence  was  considered  as  a 
privilege,  which  was  its  real  origin,  it  depended 
their  own  choice,  how  far  they  would  insist  on  it:  it 
re.-arded  as  a  diminution  ot  their  right  of  peerage 
such  unfavourable  customs  ought  never  to  be  ex 
tended  beyond  the  very  circumstance  established  by 
thom  •  and  all  arguments,  from  a  pretended  parity 
ot  reason,  were  in  that  case  ot  little  or  no  authority. 
The  house  of  lords  was  so  much  inllucncea  by 
these  reasons,  that  they  admitted  the  bishops'  rig  it 
to  vote  when  the  validity  «t  the  pardon   should  tie 
examined:  the  coniin.uis  insifted  still  on  their  with 


drawine  •  and  thus  a  quarrel  being  commencea  be 
tweeu  the  two  houses;  the  ki»g'  «''° /''P^"^,^ 
nothing  but  fresh  instances  of  violence  f™°i  "^i^ 
parliament,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  lav  ng 
hold  of  so  favourable  a  pretence  and  "f.  fi»'^^"  ? 
the  session  bv  a  prorogation.  While  in  this  disposi- 
tion,  he  was  alarmed  with  sudden  intelligence,  that 
the  house  of  commons  was  preparing  a  remonstrance 
in  order  to  inflame  the  nation  stiU  further  on  the 
favourite  topics  ot  the  plot  and  ot  popery  (May  2  )^ 
he  hastened,  therefore,  to  execute  ^'^ '"'^°'  ""'j^Y^" 
without  consulting  his  new  council,  by  whose  advice 
he  bad  promised  to  regulate  his  whole  conduct ;  and 
thus  were  disappointed  all  the  projects  ^i^^^f: 
contents,  who  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  vi- 
gorous measure  of  the  king:  Shatesbury  publicly 
fhreatened  that  he  would  have  the  bead  of  whoever 
had  advised  it.  The  parliament  was  soon  after  dis- 
solved without  advice  of  counci  ;  and  writs  were 
issued  for  a  new  parliament  (July  10).  The  king 
was  willing  to  try  every  means  which  gave  a  prospect 
of  more  compliance  in  his  subjects;  and,  in  case  of 
tZl.  thrblame,  he  hoped,  would  lie  on  those 
whose  obstinacy  forced  him  to  extremities. 

But   even  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  there 
was  no  interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  the  catho- 
lics accused  of  the  plot:  the   king  found   h^se  f 
obliged  to  give  way  to  this  popular  fury.     Whit- 
bread,  provincial  of  the    Jesuits;    tenwick,  Gavan 
Turner  and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the  same  order 
were  fir'st  brought  to  their  trial.    Besides  Gates  and 
Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against 
the  prisoners:  this  man  had  been  steward   to  Lord 
Aston,    and,    though   poor,    possessed    a    character 
somewhat  more  reputable  than   the   other    wo ;   but 
his  account  of  the  inteuded  massacres  and  assassi- 
nations was  equally  monstrous  and  incredible  :  he 
even  asserted  that  two  hundred  thousand  papists  in 
England  were  ready  to  take  arms.     The   prisoners 
proved,  bv  sixteen  witnesses  from  St.  Omers  students. 
Lnd  most  of  them  young  men  of  family,  that  Gates  was 
in  that  seminary  at  the  time  when  he  swore  that  he 
was  in  London ;  but  as  they  were  catholics,  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  Jesuits,  their  testimony,  both  with  the 
judges  and  jury,  was  totally  disregarded:  even  the 
reception  which  they  met  with  in  court  was  full  ot 
outrage  and  mockery.     Gne  ot  them  saying   tha 
Gates  always  continued  at  St.  Gmers,    if  he   could 
believe  his  senses;   "You  papists,"  said  the  chief- 
1  iustice   "  aie  taught  not  to  believe  your  senses.      U 
must  be  confessed  that  Gates,  iu  opposition   to  the 
students  ot  St.  Omers,  found  means  to  bring  evidence 
of  his  having  been  at  that  time  in  London:  but  this 
evidence,  though  it  had,  at  that  time,  the  appear- 
ance of  some  solidity,  was  afterwards  discovereU, 
when  Gates  himself  was  tried  tor  perjury,  to  bo  a  to- 
nether  deceitful.     In  order  further  to  discredit  that 
witness,  the  Jesuits  proved,  by  undoubted  testimony, 
that  he  had  perjured  himself  in  Father   Ireland  s 
trial,  whom  they  showed  to  have  been  in   Statfo.d- 
shire  at  the  very  time  when  Gates  swore  that  he  was 
committing  treason  in  London  :  but  all  these  pleas 
availed  them  nothing  against  the  general  prejudices  : 
they  received  sentence  of  death  ;  and  were  executed, 
persisting  to  their  last  breath   in  the  most  solemn, 
earnest,  and  deliberate,  though  disregarded  protes- 
tations of  their  innocence.  . 

The  noxt  trial  was  that  of  Lannhorno,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  by  whom  all  the  concerns  of  the   Jesuits 
were  inanigod.     Gates  and  Bedloe  swore,  that  a 
Ihe  papal  commissions,  by  which  the  chief  ofi.ces  . . 
Ungla'id  were  liUcil  with  catholics,  passed  through 
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his  hands.  When  verdict  was  given  against  the 
prisoner,  the  spectators  expressed  their  savage  joy 
by  loud  acclamations :  so  high  indeed  had  the  po- 
pular rage  mounted,  that  the  witnesses  for  this  un- 
happy man,  on  approaching  the  court,  were  almost 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble:  one  in  particular  was 
bruised  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  put  his  life  in  dan- 
ger; and  another,  a  woman,  declared  that,  unless 
the  court  could  afford  her  protection,  she  durst  not 
give  evidence:  but  as  the  judges  could  go  no  fur- 
ther than  promise  to  punish  such  as  should  do  her 
any  injury,  the  prisoner  himself  had  the  humanity 
to  wave  her  testimony. 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  success; 
their  accusation  was  hitherto  equivalent  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death:  the  first  check  which  they  received 
was  on  the  trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  whom  they  accused  of  an  intention  to 
poison  the  king  (July  18).  It  was  a  strong  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  Wakeman,  that  Gates,  in  his 
first  information  before  the  council,  had  accused 
him  only  on  hearsay;  and  when  asked  by  the  chan- 
cellor whether  he  had  any  thiiig  further  to  charge 
him  with,  he  added,  "God  forbid  I  should  say  any 
thing  against  Sir  George;  for  I  know  nothing  more 
against  him.*'  On  the  trial  he  gave  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  There  were  many 
other  circumstances  which  favoured  Wakeman:  but 
what  chiefly  contributed  to  his  acquittal,  was  the 
connexion  of  his  cause  with  that  of  the  queen,  whom 
uo  one,  even  during  the  highest  prejudices  of  the 
times,  could  sincerely  believe  guilty.  The  great 
importance  of  the  trial  made  men  recollect  them- 
selves, and  recall  that  good  sense  and  humanity, 
which  seemed,  during  some  time,  to  have  abandoned 
the  nation  :  the  chief-justice  himself,  who  had  hi- 
therto favoured  the  witnesses,  exaggerated  the  plot, 
and  railed  against  the  prisoners,  was  observed  to 
be  considerably  mollified,  and  to  give  a  favourable 
charge  to  the  jury.  Gates  and  Bedloe  had  the  as- 
surance to  attack  him  to  his  face,  and  even  to 
accuse  him  of  partiality  before  the  council :  the 
whole  party,  who  had  formerly  much  extolled  his 
conduct,  now  made  him  the  object  of  their  resent- 
ment :  Wakeman's  actiuittal  was  indeed  a  sensible 
mortification  to  the  furious  prosecutors  of  the  plot, 
and  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the  witnesses:  but 
Wakeman,  after  he  recovered  his  liberty,  finding 
himself  exposed  to  such  inveterate  onraitv,  and 
being  threatened  with  further  prosecutions,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  beyond  sea;  and  his  flight  was 
iulerprcted  as  a  proof  of  guilt  by  those  wno  were 
still  resolved  to  persist  in  the  belief  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

On  this  most  controverted  and  extraordinary  event, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  calm  summing  up 
of  Mallam:— 

"  The  year  1678,  and  the  last  session  of  the  par- 
liament tKal  had  continued  since  IGGl,  were  nn'mn- 
rable  for  the  great  national  delusion  of  thf  popish 
plot.  For  national  it  was  undoubtedly  to  be  tallnl, 
and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  w\u\*  or  onpuhitmn 
]iarty,  either  In  or  out  of  parliament,  thougii  it  gave 
lliem  much  temporary  strenKth.  And  thnui^h  it 
were  a  most  unhappy  instance  of  the  credulity  be- 
gotten by  heated  passions  and  mistaken  reasoning, 
vet  there  were  circumstances,  and  some  of  them 
very  sinttular  in  their  nature,  which  explain  and  fur- 
nisn  an  apology  for  the  public  error,  and  which  it  is 
morn  important  to  point  out  and  keep  in  mind,  than 
to  inviMi;h,  ni  i^  the  cuRttun  in  modern  times,  against 
Ihu  fiic'liousnesa  nnd  bigotry  of  our  aneestom.     Kur  I 


am  persuaded,  that  we  are  far  from  being  secure  from 
similar  public  delusions,  whenever  such  a  concur- 
rence of  coincidences  and  seeming  probabilities  shall 
again  arise,  as  misled  nearly  the  whole  people  of 
England  in  the  popish  plot. 

"  It  is  first  to  be  remembered,  that  there  was 
really  and  truly  a  popish  plot  in  being,  though  not 
that  which  Titus  Gates  and  his  associates  pretended 
to  reveal. — not  merely  in  the  sense  of  Hume,  who, 
arguing  from  the  general  spirit  of  proselytisra  in 
that  religion,  says  there  is  a  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  all  governments,  protestant,  Mahometan 
and  pagan,  but  one  alert,  enterprising,  etfective,  m 
direct  operation  against  the  established  protestant 
religion  in  England.  In  this  plot  the  king,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  king  of  France,  were  chid 
conspirators;  the  Komish  priests,  and  especially  the 
Jesuits,  were  eager  co-operators.  Their  machina- 
tions and  their  hopes,  long  suspected,  and  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  known,  were  divulged  by  the  seizure 
and  publication  of  Coleman's  letters.  '  We  have 
here,'  he  savs,  in  one  of  these,  *  a  mighty  work  upon 
our  hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three 
kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing 
of  a  pestilent  heresy  which  has  a  long  time  domi- 
neered over  this  northern  world.  There  were  never 
such  hopes  since  the  death  of  our  Queen  Mary,  as 
now  in  our  days.  God  has  given  us  a  prince  who 
is  become  (I  may  say  by  miracle)  zealous  of  being 
the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a  work; 
but  the  opposition  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  is  also 
like  to  be  great ;  so  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the 
aid  and  assistance  we  can.'  These  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Father  la  Chaise,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  displayed  an  intimate  connexion  with  France 
for  the  great  purpose  of  restoring  popery.  They 
came  to  light  at  the  very  period  of  Oates's  discovery, 
and  though  not  giving  it  much  real  confirmation, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
men  unaccustomed  to  estimate  the  value  and  bear- 
ing,  of  evidence. 

*'  The  conspiracy  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
certed  by  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omers,  and  in  which  so 
many  English  catholics  were  implicated,  chiefly 
consisted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  scheme  of  assassi-. 
nating  the  king.  Though  the  obvious  falsehood  and 
absurdity  of  much  that  the  witnesses  deposed  in  re- 
lation to  this  plot  render  it  absolutely  incredible, 
and  fully  acquit  these  unfortunate  victims  of  iniquity 
and  prejudice,  it  could  not  appear  at  the  time  an 
extravagant  supposition,  that  an  eager  intriguing 
faction  should  have  considered  the  king's  life  u  se- 
rious obstacle  to  their  hopes.  Though  as  much  at- 
tached in  heart  as  his  uatuic  would  permit  to  the 
catholic  religion,  he  was  evidently  not  inclined  to 
take  any  effectual  measures  in  its  favour;  ho  Wiis 
but  one  year  older  than  bis  brother,  on  the  contin- 
gency of  whose  succession  all  their  hopes  rested, 
since  his  heiress  was  not  only  brought  up  in  the 
priitcstiUit  faith,  but  united  to  its  most  strenuous 
li.'f'riidcr.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  anxiously 
wished  at  St.  Omers  than  the  death  of  Charles  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  atrocious 
fictions  of  Gates  may  have  been  originally  suggested 
by  some  actual  though  vague  projects  of  assassina* 
tion,  which  he  had  heard  in  di»cuur80  umoug  the 
ardent  spirits  of  that  college. 

**  The  popular  ferment  which  this  tale,  however 
undeserving^  of  credit,  cxciti-d  iu  a  predisposed  mul- 
titude, was  naturally  wrought  to  a  higher  pilch  by 
the  very  extraordinary  circumstances  of  Sir  Ed- 
i  moiidbury  tiodfr^y's  deulh.     Fveii  at  this  lime,  «l- 
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though  we  reject  the  imputation  torown  on  the  ca- 
iholics,  and  especially  on  those  who  suffered  death 
for  that  murder,  it  seems  impossible  to  frame  any 
hppothesis  which  can  better  account  for  the  facts 
that  seem  to  be  authenticated.  That  he  was  mur- 
dered by  those  who  designed  to  lay  the  charge  on 
the  papists,  and  aggravate  the  public  fury,  may 
pass  with  those  who  icdy  on  such  writers  as  Roger 
North,  but  has  not  the  slightest  corroboration  from 
any  evidence,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  libellers  of  the  court- 
party.  That  he  might  have  had,  as  an  active  ma- 
gistrate, private  enemies,  whose  revenge  took  away 
his  life,  which  seems  to  be  Hume's  conjecture,  is 
hardly  more  satisfactory;  the  enemies  of  a  magi- 
strate are  not  likely  to  have  left  his  person  unplun- 
dered,  nor  is  it  usual  for  justices  of  peace,  merely 
on  account  of  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  duties, 
to  incur  such  desperate  resentment.  That  he  fell 
by  his  own  hands  was  doubtless  the  suggestion  of 
those  who  aimed  at  discrediting  the  plot;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence which  are  so  positively  sworn  to  have  appeared 
on  bis  neck  ;  and  on  a  later  investigation  of  the  sub- 
jeet  in  the  year  1682,  when  the  court  had  become 
very  powerful,  and  a  belief  in  the  plot  had  grown 
almost  a  mark  of  disloyalty,  an  attempt  made  to 
prove  the  self-murder  of  Godfrey,  in  a  trial  before 
Pemberton,  failed  altogether;  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  evidence,  on  that  occasion,  was  strongly  to 
contirm  the  supposition  that  he  had  perished  by  the 
hands  of  assassins.  His  death  remains  at  this  mo- 
ment a  problem,  for  which  no  tolerably  satisfactory 
solution  can  be  offered.  But  at  the  time  it  was  a 
very  natural  presumption  to  connect  it  with  the 
plot,  wherein  he  had  not  only  taken  the  deposition 
oi  Gates,  a  circumstance  not  in  itself  highly  impor- 
tant, but  was  supposed  to  have  received  the  confi- 
dential communications  of  Coleman*. 

"  Another  circumstance,  much  calculated  to  per- 
suade ordinary  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  plot,  was 
the  trial  of  Heading,  a  llomish  attorney,  for  tamper- 
ing with  the  witnesses  against  the  accused  ca- 
tholic peers,  in  order  to  make  them  keep  out  of  the 
way.  As  such  clandestine  dealing  with  witnesses 
creates  a  strong,  and  perhaps  with  some,  too  strong 
a  presumption  of  guilt,  where  justice  is  sure  to  be 
uprightly  administered,  men  did  not  make  a  fair 
distinction  as  to  times,  when  the  violence  of  the 
court  and  jury  gave  no  reasonable  hope  of  escape ; 
and  when  the  most  innocent  party  would  much  ra- 
ther procure  the  absence  of  a  perjured  witness,  than 
trust  to  the  chance  of  disproving  his  testimony. 

"  There  was,  indeed,  good  reason  to  distrust  the 
course  of  justice.  Never  were  our  tribunals  so  dis- 
graced by  the  brutal  manners  and  inifjuitous  par- 
tiality of  the  bench,  as  in  the  latter  years  of  this 
reign.  The  State  Trials,  none  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  published  by  the  prisoner's  friends,  bear 
abundant  testimony  to  the  turpitude  of  the  judges 
They  explained  away  and  softened   the   palpabL 

♦  ■'  It  was  deposed  by  a  respectable  witness,  that  Godfrey 
entertained  apprehensions  un  account  of  what  he  had  done  as 
to  the  plot,  and  had  said,  *  On  my  conscience.  I  believe  I 
ahall  bo  the  first  marlyr.'  These  little  addiUonal  circum- 
siancus.  wliich  are  suppressed  by  later  histtonans,  who  speak 
of  tJie  plot  ns  unfit  to  impose  on  any  but  the  most  biyolcd  fa- 
natii-n.  contributed  to  make  up  a  body  of  prcsumpiivo  and 
positive  cvub'nce,  from  which  human  belief  is  rarely  withheld. 

••  ll  1^  r.>iii;irkable,  that  the  nxwt  acute  and  diliRont  histo- 
rian v^-f  [.MHS.-S1  r<.r  th(-s<-  tini.'B,  Ualph.  does  not  in  the  slijhl- 
vt  ,U-uT'<-  |.r.iiii<!  tn  ucrnuiit  for  (.u<lfrcy's  death;  though  in 
his  goinnil  n-tl.riionH  on  tlie  plot,  lie  relies  too  much  on 
tho  aBsertions  of  North  and  I/KetraiiKe." 


intradictions  of  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  in- 
Ited  and  threatened  those  of  the  accused,  checked 
all  cross-examination,  assumed  the  truth  of  the 
charge  throughout  the  whole  of  every  trial.  One 
Whitbread,  a  Jesuit,  having  been  indicted  with  se- 
veral others,  and  the  evidence  not  being  sufficient. 
Scroggs  discharged  the  jury  of  him,  but  ordered  hiiu 
to  be  kept  in  custody  till  more  proof  might  come  in. 
He  was  accordingly  indicted  again  for  the  same  of- 
fence.  On  his  pleading  that  he  had  been  already 
tried,  Scroggs  and  North  had  the  effrontery  to  deny 
that  he  had  been  ever  put  in  jeopardy,  though  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown  had  been  fully  heard,  before 
the  jury  were  most  irregularly  ami  illegally  dis- 
charged of  him  on  the  former  trial.  North  said  he 
had  often  known  it  done,  and  it  was  the  common 
course  of  law.  In  the  course  of  this  proceeding, 
Bedloe,  who  had  deposed  nothing  explicit  against 
the  prisoner  on  the  former  trial,  accounted  for  this 
by  saying,  it  was  not  then  convenient :  an  answer 
with  which  the  court  and  jury  were  content. 

'*  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  king  might 
be  justly  surmised  to  give  little  credence  to  the 
pretended  plot,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  mani- 
festly affected  in  his  interests  by  the  heats  it  ex 
cited,  yet  the  judges  most  subservient  to  the  court, 
Scroggs,  North,  Jones,  went  with  all  violence  into 
the  popular  cry,  till  the  witnesses  beginning  to  at- 
tack the  queen,  and  to  menace  the  duke,  they  found 
it  was  time  to  rein  in,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  pas- 
sions they  had  instigated.  Pemberton,  a  more  ho- 
nest man  in  political  matters,  showed  a  remarkable 
intemperance  and  unfairness  in  all  trials  relating  to 
popery.  Even  in  that  of  Lord  Stafford,  in  1680, 
the  last,  and  perhaps  the  worst  proceeding  under 
this  delusion,  though  the  court  had  a  standing  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  convicted  by 
fifty-tive  peers  against  thirty-one;  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  several  others  of  the  administration,  voting  him 
guilty,  while  he  was  acquitted  by  the  honest  Hollis 
and  the  acute  Halifax.  So  far  was  the  belief  in 
the  popish  plot,  or  the  eagerness  in  hunting  its  vic- 
tims to  death,  from  being  confined  to  the  whig  fac- 
tion, as  some  writers  have  been  willing  to  insinuate 
None  had  more  contributed  to  rouse  the  national 
outcry  against  the  accused,  and  create  a  firm  per 
suasion  of  the  reality  of  the  plot,  than  the  clergy  in 
their  sermons,  even  the  most  respectable  of  their 
order,  Bancroft,  Sharp,  Barlow,  Burnet,  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet;  inferring  its  truth  from  Godfrey's  mur- 
der, or  Coleman's  letters;  calling  for  the  severest 
laws  against  catholics,  and  imputing  to  them  the 
fire  of  London,  nay  even  the  death  of  Charles  L" 

The  great  discontents  in  England,  and  the  re- 
fractory disposition  of  the  parliament,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  gave  them 
a  prospect  of  some  time  putting  an  end  to  those 
oppressions,  under  which  they  had  so  long  la- 
boured. It  was  suspected  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  Lauderdale  and  his  associates  to  push  these  un- 
happy men  to  extremities,  and  force  them  into  re- 
bellion, with  a  view  of  reaping  pmlit  from  the  for- 
feitures and  attainders  which  would  ensue  on  it:  but 
the  covenanters,  aware  of  this  policy,  had  hitherto 
forborne  all  acts  of  hostility ;  and  that  tyrannical 
minister  had  failed  of  his  purpose. 

The  following  account  of  Scottish  affairs  at  this 
time  is  from  Laing:— 

**  It  was  the  king's  intention,  according  to  lome 
historians,  to  introduce  a  m'lder  administration  un- 
der the  duke  of  Monmouth  (^who  had  married  the 
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heiress,  and  obtained  the  estate  and  titles  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  in  Scotland),  when  the  alarm  of  the  popish 
plot  intervened.  The  tyranny  actually  endured  in 
the  one  kingdom,  was  the  more  deeply  apprehended 
in  the  other;  and  as  the  nobility  and  clergy,  whose 
complaints  the  king  disregarded,  had  acquired  the 
frictrdship  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  English 
parliament,  an  insurrection  has  been  too  hastily 
ascribed  to  their  correspondence  and  combination 
to  renew  the  events  of  the  preceding  reign.  A  me- 
morable speech  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury's  (March 
25,  1679),  that  popery  was  intended  to  introduce 
slavery  into  England,  but  that  slavery  was  the  har- 
binger of  popery  in  Scotland,  was  transmitted  to 
Edinburgh,  aud  eight  thousand  fanatical  Scots  are 
represented  as  starting  to  arms  as  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  Doubtless  the  Scots  were  encouraged  by 
the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  vigorous  opposition 
in  England  to  the  duke  of  York,  aud  the  attempts 
to  limit  or  exclude  his  succession  to  the  throne. 
But  as  no  trace  exists  of  their  correspondence  with 
the  popular  leaders  in  Euglaud,  the  operation  of  a 
distant  speech  diffused  by  the  pen.  must  be  rejected 
as  a  wretched  fiction ;  more  especially  as  an  inter- 
mediate series  of  domestic  incidents  removes  this 
marvellous  succession  of  events.  The  cruel  and 
iniquitous  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot  had  in- 
flamed  the  court  party  with  revenge,  and  the  cove- 
nanters with  the  obstinate  fury  of  despair.  The 
highlanders  were  removed,  but  they  were  replaced 
with  five  thousand  additional  troops.  The  western 
and  southern  shires  were  filled  with  garrisons  in  pri- 
vate houses,  or  with  troops  permitted  to  range  at 
large  in  quest  of  conventicles,  and  indemnified  fur 
every  violence  committed  in  the  search  or  pursuit. 
Aiiditional  judges  were  commissioned  in  each  county, 
with  the  most  rigorous  instructions  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  the  most  unlimited  and  dcspotical  powers  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  their  diligence  and  injus- 
tice wore  equally  stimulated  by  permission  to  appro- 
priate a  moiety  of  the  fines  to  themselves.  The  worst 
tyranny  is  a  despotism  under  the  disguise  of  the  laws. 
On  the  slightest  expression  or  suspicion  of  discon- 
tent, the  opponents  of  Lauderdale  were  accused  and 
convicted  of  propagating  sedition,  imprisoned  and 
fined  by  the  privy-council;  and,  under  the  accumu- 
lated oppressions  of  government,  men  began  to  grow 
weary  of  their  country,  and  even  of  their  lives.  In 
the  furious  administration  of  Lauderdale,  it  is  in 
vain  to  search  for  the  remote  and  latent  causes  of 
public  events,  or  to  reduce  them  under  any  common 
arrangement  or  description  of  crimes.  Every  new 
severity  was  productive  of  additional  discontent, 
which  fresh  severities  were  employed  to  exasperate 
and  repress;  nor  is  a  different  ])rinciple  to  be  dis- 
covered ill  the  government  of  Scotland,  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  his  brother  James.  As  the 
vindictive  rigour  and  resentment  of  governnuMit 
were  at  oDcc  the  cause  and  etTect  of  the  public  dis- 
content, each  year,  and,  with  a  single,  transient 
rxcepiion,  every  administration  was  worse  than  the 
preceding.  Persecution  and  fanaticism  continued 
mutually  lo  exasperate  and  augment  each  other; 
but  it  is  the  nature  of  persecution  to  vitiate  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  to  debase  nnd  contaminate  the  na- 
tional character  wherever  it  prcTails.  The  unhappy 
victims  whom  it  reduces  to  dc.tpair,  become  vindic- 
tive, cruel,  and  unrelenting  as  their  porHcculors ; 
and  if  inferior  in  open  force,  more  insidious  in  their 
rcvrnKe.  The  invenanters  had  olroady  begun  to 
rrluliate  on  the  mililarv,  of  whom  some  were  mur- 
dervd  at  nigitt  in    ihui^r  qiiartertif    wlien    nn  ovuiit 


which  threatened  to  revive  the  practices  of  the  an- 
cient Scots,  imoelled  each  party  to  the  most  despe- 
rate extremes. 

"  Under  the  primate's  jurisdiction  and  influence, 
Carmichael.  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
exterminate  conventicles,  was  peculiarly  noted  for 
his  cruelties  in  Fife.  If  we  may  believe  his  enemies, 
he  was  accustomed  among  other  enormities  to  beat 
and  abuse  the  women  and  children,  and  to  torture 
the  servants  with  lighted  matches,  to  discover  where 
their  husbands,  their  fathers,  or  masters  were  con- 
cealed. Nine  of  those  unhappy  fugitives,  who  wan- 
dered in  small  parties,  intercommuned  and  inter- 
dicted from  society,  determined  to  intercept  and 
chastise  his  person,  if  not  to  avenge  their  wrongs  on 
his  life.  When  about  to  separate,  after  an  ineffectual 
search  (May  3,  1G79),  they  were  informed  of  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews*  approach.  As  he  was 
slightly  attended,  the  opportunity  was  embraced  as 
a  special  dispensation,  and  the  temptation  was  in- 
terpreted a  divine  call  to  perpetrate,  a  detestable 
deed.  They  pursued  and  overtook  his  coach  upon 
Magus-moor,  within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Andrews ; 
dismounted  his  attendants,  and  as  their  shots  proved 
ineffectual,  dragged  the  archbishop  from  his  daugh- 
ter's anns.  His  offers  and  entreaties  for  life  were 
unavailing.  They  protested  that  they  were  actuated 
by  no  motives  of  personal  revenge,  reproached  him 
with  perjury  in  Mitchel's  trial,  admonished  him  of 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  in  which  his  hands  were 
embrucd,  and,  amidst  the  shrieks  and  struggles  of 
his  daugnter  to  save  him,  left  his  dead  body  in  the 
highway,  transfixed,  and  covered  with  the  most  bar- 
barous wounds. 

"  From  the  first  beginning  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  Sharp  was  the  third  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  who  had  suffered  from  popular  or  private 
revenge.  The  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
was  a  crime  congenial  to  the  manners  of  the  nation 
and  the  vices  of  the  .ige.  The  execution  of  Arch 
bishop  Hamilton  was  sanctioned  by  the  forms  of  a 
legal  attainder  :  but  the  murder  of  Sharp  was  re 
garded  even  by  his  enemies  as  an  inhuman  act,  that 
redeemed  his  memory  from  some  share  of  the  detes- 
tation which  he  had  incurred.  That  he  was  decent, 
if  not  regular  in  his  deportment,  endued  with  the 
most  industrious  abilities,  and  not  illiterate,  was 
never  disputed;  that  he  was  vain,  vindictive,  perfi- 
dious, at  once  haughty  and  servile,  rapacious  and 
cruel,  his  friends  have  never  attempted  lo  disown. 
His  apostacy  was  never  forgiven  by  the  presbyte- 
riuns;  but  instead  of  disarming  their  resentment  by 
moderation,  he  became  an  unrelenting  persecutor, 
like  most  apostates,  actuated  by  a  hatred  to  the  sect 
which  he  had  deserted  and  betrayed.  Indifferent  to 
the  doctrines,  but  to  the  reproaches  of  his  former 
party  the  more  feelingly  alive,  he  appears,  under 
(he  mask  of  religious  zeal,  to  have  consulted  and 
uniformly  gratified  his  private  revenge.  His  death 
was  acceptable  lo  none  but  the  wilder  fanatics,  wlio 
discovered,  in  a  crime  of  which  they  durst  not  have 
previously  approved,  *  the  execution  of  righteous 
judgment  by  private  men.' 

"  The  assassination  of  a  prelate  and  privy-coun- 
cillor might  be  expected  to  excite  a  sovoro  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  the  government  was  inspired  with  the 
most  frantic  revenge,  Tiie  people  were  prolnbitcd 
the  use  or  possession  of  arms;  and  in  the  proclama- 
tion to  discover  the  assassins,  the  whole  bod)  of 
tics  was  implicated  in  the  crime.  Field  and 
armed  convcuticles  uere  declared  lo  be  treafion. 
riiu  ])eoplu  who  attended  were  indirectly  orduiued 
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tn  bo  put  to  the  sword;  and  when  the  military  were 
employed  to  execute  this  sangmaary  proclamatiun, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  predict  the  insurrection  that 
ensued.  The  conventicles  which  persecution  alone 
had  created,  united  into  larger  masses,  and  from  the 
very  means  employed  to  suppress  them,  acqi 
the  formidable  appearance  of  a  re(;ular  army,  a 
a  camp,  to  which  none,  except  fmm  the  near  vi- 
cinity, repaired  unarmed.  Parlies  continued,  during 
ihf  week,  in  arms,  agitated  by  the  murderers  of 
.^harp,  who  had  secretly  joined  them,  and  impelled 
cy  their  preachers  to  something  more  than  defence. 
A  [tarty  of  fourscore  appeared  at  Hutherglen,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  (May  29),  burnt  the 
st.itutes  and  acts  of  council  restoring  episcopacy, 
tud  proclaimed  an  unsubscribed  declaration  as  their 
^(  Jemo  testimony  against  the  defection  of  the  times. 
\  prudent  government  might  have  dissembled  the 
insult,  or  deferred  the  punishment  for  a  few  days, 
till  their  zeal  had  subsided,  and  their  conventicle 
Was  dispersed.  A  violent  government  is  incapable 
either  of  reflection  or  delay.  Graham  of  Ciaver- 
huuse,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Viscount  Dundee, 
was  instructed  to  seize,  or  on  their  resistance,  to 
extirpate  the  rebels  by  the  sword.  Next  Sunday 
{■lune  1),  he  discovered  and  attacked  their  conven- 
ticle on  Loudoun-hill.  His  dragoons  were  defeated 
with  loss  by  a  detachment  of  undisciplined  peasants, 
and  he  was  almost  intercepted  himself  by  the  gallant 
C'lelaud  who  was  killed  at  the  revolution,  in  the  de- 
fence of  Dunkeld,  Elated  perhaps  with  success, 
and  afraid  to  disperse  or  return  to  their  homes,  they 
advanced  to  Glasgow,  where  they  were  repulsed  at 
first;  but  while  their  numbers  were  still  inconside- 
11  tile  and  easily  dissipated,  the  town  was  evacuated, 
and  the  whole  country  abandoned,  as  if  to  permit 
I  111'  insurrection  to  increase.  The  privy-council,  so 
"  11,'ilant  and  prompt  to  strike  while  the  people  were 
(I  ini|uil,  recalled  its  forces  to  the  capital  when  the 
]'  'ipje  were  unwarily  betrayed  into  an  insurrection  ; 
ami  amidst  the  most  vigorous  preparations  through 
till-  rest  of  Scotland,  a  severe  administration  appeared 
^lilicituus  only  to  justify  and  enrich  itself  by  the 
^.'Kjwing  magnitude  of  the  revolt. 

"  The  insurrection,  because  it  was  naturally  anti- 
t  ipated  or  predicted,  has  beea  represented  as  ac- 
tu:il)y  instigated  by  the  popular  leaders  in  the  En- 
t-'lisli  parliament.  From  the  measures  pursued  in 
Scotland,  commotions,  however  accidental,  were 
certainly  nut  unexpected ;  but  the  popular  leaders 
had  already  been  introduced  into  office;  the  oppo- 
nents of  Lauderdale,  through  whom  alone  they  could 
operate  on  the  covenanters,  had  returned  to  court, 
encouraged  by  a  change  of  administration  to  renew 
their  complaints  ;  no  commanders  nor  officers  were 
provided  ;  no  persons  of  rank  or  influence  appeared 
in  arms,  and  the  insurgents  were  joined  by  none  but 
the  intercommuned,  whom  the  government  had  re- 
duced to  a  vagrant  and  persecuted  life  of  despair. 
Hamilton  and  the  Scttttish  lords  humanely  offered 
to  dispel  the  insurrection  without  arms  or  the  efl"u- 
eion  of  blood,  if  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were 
alleviated,  and  their  oppressors  removed.  Essex, 
Halifax,  Sunderland,  and  Temple,  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  removal  of  Lauderdale ;  Uussell  and 
Shaftesbury,  to  introduce  their  friends  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  Scotland;  but  the  king  was  inflexible, 
notwithstanding  their  urgent  entreaties,  and  they 
concurred  in  his  choice  of  a  general  in  Monmouth, 
his  favourite  son.  Military  aid  or  assistance  from 
England  was  opjioscd  and  prevented  by  Essex  and 
bhafM^fiuury ;  apprehensive,  aa  has  since  appeared, 


that  a  standing  army  might  again  be  raised  ;  but  the 
most  ample  powers  were  conferred  on  Monmouth, 
to  negotiate  or  fight.  Such  instruclioas  were  the 
more  alarming  to  Lauderdale,  lest  a  rebellion  ascribed 
to  the  violence  of  his  government  might  be  appeased 
by  lenity,  if  time  or  opportunity  were  given  to  re- 
d  ofl  claim  the  insurgents.  When  the  council  had  ad- 
journed, he  demanded  privately,  if  the  king  intended 
to  follow  his  father's  footsteps  to  the  scaffold;  repre- 
sented that  the  commotions,  prolonged  and  encou- 
raged by  treaty,  might  soon  extend  to  the  two 
kingdoms;  excused  his  silence  in  council,  by  the 
insinuation  of  a  crafty  favourite,  *  Were  not  your 
enemies  at  the  board  ?'  and  persuaded  Charles  that 
his  son,  whom  he  scrupled  not  to  intrust  with  arms, 
might  connive  with  the  insurgents  if  permitted  to 
negotiate.  The  instructions  were  secretly  altered, 
to  a  positive  injunction,  to  be  opened  in  the  field, 
not  to  treat,  but  to  attack  the  rebels  wherever  they 
were  found. 

"The  militia  and  regular  troops  were  collected  at 
Edinburgh,  before  Monmouth's  arrival;  and  he  ad- 


vanced against  the 
thousand  men.    The 


lurgents  at  the  head  of  ten 
higs,  as  the  covenanters  were 
denominated,  remained  at  Bothwell-bridge,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamilton,  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Clyde.  Their  numbers  never  exceeded  four 
thousand,  divided  among  themselves  by  religious 
disputes.*  The  original  insurgents  proposed  to 
condemn  the  indulgence  from  which  they  had  sepa- 
rated ;  the  moderate  presbyterians  refused  to  accede 
to  the  declaration  at  Hutherglen,  or  renounce  their 
allegiance;  and  the  grounds  of  their  recourse  to 
arms  were  not  yet  adjusted  when  Monmouth  ap 
peared.  The  latter  sent  to  negotiate  with  Monmouth, 
who  refused,  according  to  his  instructions,  to  treat ; 
required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion  within  an 
hour,  and  promised  on  their  submission  to  intercede 
with  the  king.  But  the  fanatics  were  neither  pre 
pared  to  fight,  nor  disposed  to  submit.  The  bridge 
was  obstinately  defended  (June  22),  by  Hackston 
of  Rathillat,  who  was  ordered,  when  his  ammunition 
was  expended,  to  retire  to  the  main  body,  by  Hamil 
ton,  a  preacher,  who  had  assumed  the  command 
Monmouth's  forces  were  neither  attacked  while  they 
passed,  nor  when  they  formed  beyond  the  bridge 
On  the  first  discharge  of  artillery,  the  covenanters 
were  deserted  by  their  ghostly  commanders,  and 
overthrown  by  the  disorder  produced  among  their 
undisciplined  horse.  Four  hundred  were  killed  in 
the  field.  A  body  of  twelve  hundred  surrenflered  at 
discretion,  and  were  preserved  from  massacre,  by 
the  humanity  of  Monmouth.  Rejecting  the  advice 
of  his  officers  to  rarage  the  country,  he  dismissed 
the  militia;  enforced  the  discipline  uf  his  troops  to 
prevent  depredation  ;  and  when  he  departed  with 
his  prisoners,  even  the  fanatics  acknowledged  that 
his  clemency  had  preserved  them  from  ruin.  His 
humanity  was  less  acceptable  at  court,  where  his 
mercy  to  rebels  was  censured  afterwards  by  the 
duke  of  York;  and  the  king  himself  is  ucn-used,  and 
apparently  with  truth,  of  an  infamous  declaration, 
that  had  he  been  there  the  government  should  not 
have  had  the  trouble  of  prisoners.  His  reception, 
however,  was  affectionate ;  and  he  was  decorated 
with  the  title  of  highness,  as  if  a  legitimate  prince 
of  the  blood.  His  representation  to  Charles,  that 
field-meetings  had  originated  from  the  severities 
practised  against   house-conventicles,  procured   an 


"  At  first  they  were  rrprcxonted  al  eiRlit.  but  aftprwat.In 
iced  to  five  iliousaiid  in  tbn  reporta  U>  Uiu  pnvy-couiicil." 
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indemnity  and  a  limited  indulgence;  disappointed  i  stinate  were  shipped  for  the  plantations,  but  the  vessel 
afterwards  by  Lauderdale's  influence,  and  his  own  I  was  lost  in  the  Orkneys,  and  from  the  inhumamty 


disgrace. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  Scottish  lords  had  ob- 
tained an  audience,  and  counsel  were  fully  heard 
on  their  complaints.  But  the  principal  charges 
were  prejudicated  by  Charles,  who  declared  that  it 
belonged  to  the  crown  to  dispose  of  oSices,  there- 
fore to  incapacitate  from  public  trust ;  to  prevent 
conspiracies,  therefore  to  imprison  suspected  per- 
sons ;  to  suppress  insurrections,  therefore  to  raise 
and  distribute  troops  at  discretion,  to  quarter  or  em- 
ploy them  as  his  e.'iigencies  required  ;  nor  in  those 
particulars,  would  he  sufTer  his  prerogative  to  oe 
mipeached  or  touched.  A  declaration  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ever  uttered  perhaps  by  a  limited  mo- 
narch, was  combated  with  a  spirit  honourable  to  tlie 
memory  of  Lockhart,  who  asserted  that  the  places 
from  which  persons  thus  incapacitated  had  been 
arbitrarily  excluded,  were  conferred  by  the  free 
suffrage  of  the  people,  in  their  corporations  or 
counties ;  and  that  his  majesty's  opinions,  respecting 
conspiracies  and  insurrections,  were  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  for  which  government  was  established. 
It  appeared  indisputable,  that  Lauderdale's  admi- 
nistration was  rapacious,  cruel,  unjust,  and  perfidi- 
ous; and  that  the  introduction  of  a  barbarous  horde 
to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  country,  in  profound 
peace,  was  prohibited  by  the  express  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  realm.  Mackenzie  was  reduced  to 
the  wretched  subterfuge,  that  as  conventicles  were 
figuratively  styled  in  the  laws  the  rendezvous  of  re- 
liellion,  the  counties  where  these  predominated  were 
in  a  state  of  actual  revolt.  Essex  and  Halifax  de- 
clared, that  the  complaints  were  fully  established  ; 
the  former  acknowledged  that  the  Scots  were  enti- 
tled by  their  constitution,  to  greater  freedom  than 
the  English  themselves ;  but  they  were  afraid  to 
substitute  Monmouth  to  Lauderdale  ;  and  the  king 
was  not  ashamed  to  absolve  the  administration  which 
he  was  unable  to  vindicate.  It  was  determined  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  Lauderdale  but  what  his 
majesty  had  commanded,  and  would  uphold  by  his 
prerogative,  which  was  above  all  law.  In  private 
he  acknowledged  that  many  detestable  things  had 
been  done  by  Lauderdale  against  the  Scots,  but 
that  nothing  against  his  service  had  appeared;  a 
sentiment  not  less  dishonourable,  than  natural  to  a 
sovereign  who  forgets  when  he  separates  his  interest 
from  the  people,  that  he  creates  an  interest  in  op- 
position to  the  throne. 

"  When  the  triumph  and  tyranny  of  Lauderdale 
were  thus  confirmed,  the  indulgence  of  house-con- 
venticles was  of  short  duration,  and  the  indemnity 
was  converted  into  an  amnesty  for  himself,  and  the 
malversation  of  his  friends.  To  the  covenanters, 
the  exception  of  the  officers,  clergy,  and  gentry,  of 
all  who  had  contributed  to  the  msurrection,  and 
neglected  to  surrender  within  two  months,  was  rather 
an  act  of  proscription  than  of  grace.  A  severe  in- 
quisition was  made,  but  the  torture  proved  inelTectual, 
to  discover  the  supposed  corre»|iondencc  with  the 
disalTected  in  England.  Kidund  King,  two  fanatical 
|)reacher»,  were  executed  at  Edinburgh  whilo  the 
indemnity  was  proclaimed.  Kive  others,  innocent 
of  the  archbishop's  blood,  wore  selected  to  expiate 
his  murder  at  Nlagus-moor.  Twelve  hundred  per- 
•uni  conducted  from  llothwcll,  were  confined  in  the 
fircy  Kriara'-churchyard,  where  they  remained  five 
months,  uncovered  and  exposed  to  tbo  inclemency 
of  the  Reason.  The  greater  number  were  ut  length 
dismiisrd,  uu  their  bonds  of  poaco.     Tlin  more  ob- 


of  the  master,  wno  refused  to  release  the  prisoners, 
two  hundred  perished  in  the  wreck.  But  the  go- 
vernment, gratified  by  an  insurrection  so  long  soli- 
cited, was  more  intent  at  present  on  confiscation 
than  revenge.  Claverhouse  was  permitted,  by  his 
rapacious  cruelties,  to  avenge  his  defeat ;  but  the 
court  of  justiciary  performed  a  more  lucrative  circuit 
in  the  west.  In  every  parish  informations  were  taken 
or  supplied  by  the  curates.  The  gentrv  excepted 
from  the  indemnity,  their  tenants,  or  others  sus- 
pected of  wealth,  who  had  neglected  to  surrender, 
were  accused  indiscriminately  of  the  murder  of 
Sharp,  their  share  in  the  late  insurrection,  or  their 
attendance  on  conventicles  ;  and  the  innocent,  unless 
they  compounded  in  private,  were  remanded  to 
prison  till  released  on  surety  ;  the  absent  were  at- 
tainted, and  forfeitures,  during  each  succeeding  cir 
cuit  and  year,  continued  to  multiply  as  a  provision 
for  the  army,  and  a  source  of  emolument  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown.  Another  source  of  lucrative 
oppression  was  discovered  in  an  obsolete  law,  against 
such  as  failed  to  attend  the  standard  or  host  of  the 
king.  The  gentlemen  of  Fife,  and  the  Lothians, 
were  convicted  in  such  numbers,  by  the  justiciary 
court,  that  the  remaining  shires  were  remitted  for 
di£])atch  to  the  privy-council;  and  by  a  refined  ini 
quity.  the  battle  of  Bothwell  was  almost  equally 
ruinous  to  those  who  were  present  from  disaffection, 
or  absent  through  fear.  But  the  clemency  of  the 
king  was  gratuitously  extolled,  because  in  abetting 
the  extortions  of  his  ministers,  he  commuted  an  ob 
solete  treason  for  the  most  exorbitant  tines," 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Slate  of  Parlies— Slate  of  the  Ministry —  Afeal-tuh 
IHot—Whiy  and  Tory— A  new  I'arUamvnt—Vlo- 
-riice  of  liie  Commons — Erclusiou-hill — Aryiimeiils 
for  and  ayaimt  the  Exclusion — Es,-lusion'-lnll  re- 
jeeted— Trial  of  Stafford— His  Ejcecation— Violence 
of  the  Commons — Dissolution  of  the  Parliament — 
New  Parliament  at  Oxford — Filzliarru's  Case- 
Parliament  dissolved — Victory  of  the  Hoyalistt. 

The  king,  observing  that  the  whole  nation  con- 
curred at  first  in  the  belief  and  prosecution  of 
the  popish  plot,  had  found  it  necessary  for  his  own 
safety  to  pretend,  in  all  public  speeches  and  transac- 
tions, an  entire  belief  and  acquiescence  in  that  fa 
mous  absurdity,  and  by  this  artifice  he  had  eludeil 
the  violent  and  irresistible  torrent  of  the  people  ; 
when  a  little  time  and  recollection,  as  well  as  tho 
execution  of  the  pretended  conspirators,  had  somo 
what  moderated  the  general  fury,  he  was  now  ena 
bled  to  form  a  considerable  party,  devoted  to  tho 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  determined  to  oppose  the 
pretensions  of  the  malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  such  as  that  of  Kng 
land,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  always  inclino  to 
preserve  the  entire  frame  of  tho  constitution  ;  but 
according  to  the  various  prejudices,  interests,  and 
dispositions  of  men,  some  will  ever  attach  themselves 
with  more  pnssiiui  to  the  regal,  others  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  government.  Though  the  king,  aftei 
tiis  restoration,  had  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  dis 
tinction  of  parties,  and  had  chosen  his  ministers 
from  among  all  denominations;  no  soimer  hid  hi' 
lost  his  puiiularity  and  exposed  himself  to  general 
jenloiLsy.  tuan  ho  found  it  neuessary  to  court  the  old 
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cavalier  party,  and  to  promise  them  full  compensa- 
tion for  that  neglect,  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
complained.  The  present  emer;^eiice  made  it  still 
more  necessary  for  him  to  apply  for  their  support ; 
and  there  vpere  many  circumstances  which  deter- 
mined them  at  this  time  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of 
the  crown,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  royal  family. 

A  party,  strongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will  na- 
turally be  jealous  of  the  right  of  succession,  by  which 
alone  they  believe  stability  to  be  preserved  in  the 
government,  and  a  barrier  fixed  against  the  en- 
croachments of  popular  assemblies.  The  project, 
openly  embraced,  of  excluding  the  duke,  appeared 
to  that  party  a  dangerous  innovation  ;  and  the  de- 
sign, secretJy  projected,  of  advancing  Monmouth, 
made  them  apprehensive  lest  the  inconveniences  of 
a  disputed  succession  should  be  propagated  to  all 
posterity.  While  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty  main- 
tained, that  a  king,  whose  title  depended  on  the 
parliament  would  naturally  be  more  attentive  to  the 
interests,  at  least  to  the  humours,  of  the  people  ;  the 
passionate  admirers  of  monarchy  considered  all  de- 
pendence as  a  degradation  of  kingly  government, 
and  a  great  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
monwealth of  England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royalists 
brought  great  accession  of  force  to  the  king,  he  de- 
rived no  less  support  from  the  confederacy,  which 
he  had,  at  this  time,  the  address  to  form  with  the 
church  of  England.  He  represented  to  the  eccle- 
siastics the  great  number  of  presbyterians  and  other 
sectaries  who  had  entered  into  the  popular  party ; 
the  encouragement  and  favour  which  they  met  with; 
the  loudness  of  their  cries  with  regard  to  popery  and 
arbitrary  power ;  and  he  made  the  established  clergy 
and  their  adherents  apprehend,  that  the  old  scheme 
for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  as  well  as  monarchy  was 
revived,  and  that  the  same  miseries  and  oppressions 
awaited  them,  to  which,  during  the  civil  wars  and 
usurpations,  they  had  so  long  been  exposed. 

The  memory  also  of  those  dismal  times  united 
many  indifferent  and  impartial  persons  to  the  crown; 
and  begat  a  dread  lest  the  zeal  for  liberty  should 
ingraft  itself  on  fanaticism,  and  should  once  more 
kindle  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  Had  not  the 
king  still  retained  the  prerogative  of  dissolving 
the  parliament,  there  was  indeed  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  renewal  of  all  the  pretensions  and  vio- 
lences which  had  ushered  in  the  last  commotions: 
the  one  period  appeared  an  exact  counterpart  to  the 
other:  but  still  discerning  judges  could  perceive, 
both  in  the  spirit  of  the  parties  and  in  the  genius  of 
the  prince,  a  material  difference;  by  means  of 
which  Charles  was  enabled  at  last,  thmigh  with  the 
imminent  peril  of  liberty,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  nation. 

The  cry  against  popery  was  loud  ;  but  it  pro- 
ceeded less  from  religious  than  from  party  zeal  in 
those  who  propagated,  and  oven  in  those  who  adopted 
it:  the  spirit  i>f  rnthusiam  had  occasioned  so  much 
mischief,  and  had  been  so  successfully  exploded,  that 
it  was  not  possible  by  any  artific-e  again  to  revive 
anrl  .su])port  it:  cant  had  been  ridiculed,  hypocrisy 
directed;  the  pretensions  to  a  more  thorough  re- 
formation and  to  greater  purity  had  become  suspi- 
rious;  and  instead  of  denominating  themselves  the 
p'xliy  party,  the  appellation  affected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  wars,  the  present  patriots  were 
content  with  calling  themselves  the  good  and  the 
honest  narty  :  a  sure  proijnostic  that  their  measurcR 
were  not  to  be  bo  furious,  nor  their  pretensiona  bo 
exorbitant. 


The  king  too,  though  not  endowed  with  the  inte- 
grity and  strict  principles  of  his  father,  was  happy 
in  a  more  amiable  manner  and  more  popular  address  : 
far  from  being  distant,  stately,  or  reserved,  he  had 
not  a  grain  of  pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  composi- 
tion ;  but  was  the  most  affable,  best-bred  man  alive  : 
he  treated  his  subjects  like  noblemen,  like  gentle- 
men, like  freemen  ;  not  like  vassals  or  boors:  his 
professions  were  plausible,  his  whole  behaviour  en- 
gaging; so  that  he  won  on  the  hearts,  even  while 
he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects;  and  often 
balanced  their  judgment  of  things  by  their  personal 
inclination  :  in  his  public  conduct  likewise,  though 
he  had  sometimes  embraced  measures  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  people,  he  had  never 
been  found  to  persevere  obstinatelv  in  them;  but 
had  always  returned  into  that  path  which  their 
united  opinion  seemed  to  point  out  to  him :  and.  on 
the  whole,  it  appeared  to  many,  cruel,  and  even 
iniquitous,  to  remark  too  rigorously  the  failings  of 
a  prince,  who  discovered  so  much  facility  in  cor- 
recting his  errors,  and  so  much  lenity  in  pardoning 
the  offences  committed  against  himself. 

The  general  affection  borne  the  king  appeared 
signally  about  this  time:  he  fell  sick  at  Windsor; 
and  had  two  or  three  fits  of  a  fever  so  violent,  as 
made  his  life  be  thought  in  danger.  A  general  con- 
sternation seized  all  ranks  of  men,  increased  by 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  his  successor:  in 
the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  the  king's 
death,  to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  world.  The  malcon- 
tents, it  was  feared,  would  proceed  to  extremities, 
and  immediately  kindle  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom : 
either  their  entire  success  or  entire  failure,  or  even 
the  balance  and  contest  of  parties,  seemed  all  of 
them  events  equally  fatal :  the  king's  chief  coun- 
sellors therefore.  Essex,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland, 
who  stood  on  bad  terms  with  Shaftesbury  and  the 
popular  party,  advised  him  to  send  secretly  for  the 
duke,  that  in  case  of  any  sinister  accident,  that 
prince  might  be  ready  to  assert  his  right  against  the 
opposition  which  he  was  likely  to  meet  with.  When 
the  duke  arrived  (September  *2),  he  found  his  bro 
ther  out  of  danger ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  conceal  the 
invitation  which  he  had  received.  His  journey, 
however,  was  attended  with  important  consequences: 
he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  disgrace  Monmouth, 
whose  projects  were  now  known  and  avowed ;  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command  in  the  army;  and  to 
send  him  beyond  sea:  he  himself  returned  to  Brus- 
sels, but  made  a  short  stay  in  that  place:  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  retire  to  Scotland,  under  pretence 
still  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  English 
nation,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  securing  that 
kingdom  in  his  interests. 

Though  Essex  and  Halifax  had  concurred  in  the 
resolution  of  inviting  over  the  duke,  they  soon  found 
that  they  had  not  obtained  his  confidence;  and  that 
even  the  king,  while  he  made  use  of  their  service, 
had  no  sincere  regard  for  their  persons.  Essex  in 
disgust  resigned  the  treasury:  Halifax  retired  to  his 
country-seat:  Temple,  despairing  of  any  accommo- 
dation among  such  enraged  parties,  withdrew  almost 
entirely  to  his  books  and  his  Hardens.  The  king, 
who  changed  ministers  as  well  as  measures  witn 
great  indifference,  bestowed  at  this  time  his  chief 
confidence  on  Hyde,  Sunderland,  and  Godolphin  : 
Hyde  succpi'ded  Essex  in  the  treasury. 

All  the  king's  ministers,  as  well  as  bimse'if,  were 
extremely  aversB  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment, which  they  expected  to  find  as  refractory  as 
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any  of  the  preceding.  The  elections  had  gone 
mostly  in  favour  of  tlie  country  parly :  the  terrors 
of  the  plot  had  still  a  mighty  influence  over  the  po- 
pulace ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  duke's  bigoted 
principles  and  arbitrary  character  weighed  with  men 
of  sense  and  reflection:  the  king  therefore  resolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that  he  might  try  whe- 
ther time  would  allay  those  humours,  whi'ch  by 
every  other  expedient  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
mollify.  In  this  measure  he  did  not  expect  the  con- 
currence of  his  council :  he  knew  that  those  popular 
leaders,  whom  he  had  admitted,  would  zealously 
oppose  a  resolution,  which  disconcerted  all  their 
schemes ;  and  that  the  royalists  would  not  dare,  by 
supporting  it,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  parliament,  when  it  should  be  assembled  : 
these  reasons  obliged  him  to  take  this  step  entirely 
of  himself;  and  he  only  declared  his  resolution  iu 
council.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  the  king 
had  made  profession  never  to  embrace  any  measure 
without  the  advice  of  these  counsellors,  he  had  often 
broken  that  resolution,  and  had  been  necessitated, 
in  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  to  control 
their  opinion.  Many  of  them  in  disgust  threw  up 
about  this  time;  particularly  Lord  Russell,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  uaticm,  as  well  from  the 
mildness  and  integrity  of  his  character,  as  from  his 
zealous  attachment  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
his  country  ;  though  carried  into  some  excesses,  his 
intentions  were  ever  esteemed  upright ;  and  being 
heir  to  the  greatest  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  void  of  ambition,  men  believed  that  nothing  hut 
the  last  necessity  could  ever  engage  him  to  embrace 
any  desperate  measures  :  Shaftesbury,  who  was,  in 
most  particulars,  of  an  opposite  character,  was  re- 
moved by  the  king  from  the  office  of  president  of 
the  council;  and  the  earl  of  Radnor,  a  man  who 
possessed  whimsical  talents  and  splenetic  virtues 
was  substituted  in  his  place. 

One  of  the  most  innocent  of  the  artifices  practised 
by  party-men  at  this  time,  was  the  additional  cere- 
mony, pomp,  and  expense,  with  which  a  pope-burn- 
ing was  celebrated  in  London  (November  17) :  the 
spectacle  served  to  excite  and  inflame  the  populace  . 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  likewise  came  over  without 
leave,  and  made  a  triumphant  procession  through 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  extremely  caressed  and 
admired  by  the  people.  All  these  arts  seemed  re- 
quisite to  support  the  general  prejudices  during  the 
long  interval  of  parliament :  great  endeavours  were 
also  used  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  for  the  meet- 
ing of  that  assembly  (1C80) :  seventeen  peers  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  this  purpose:  m.iny  of  the  cor- 
porations imitated  the  example.  Notwithstanding 
several  marks  of  displeasure,  and  even  a  menacing 
nrodamation  from  the  king,  petitions  came  from 
all  parts,  earnestly  insisting  on  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment :  the  danger  of  popery,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
plot,  were  never  forgotten  in  any  of  these  addresses. 
As  Hume  gives  n  very  unsutisfactory  account  of 
the  real  or  pretended  plols  which  were  so  rife  at 
this  period,  wc  select  the  following  particulars  from 
Lingard : — 

•'  To  pursue  the  '  Popish  pint'  through  its  suc- 
cooivc  ramifications,  would  be  to  impose  an  irksome 
tank  on  the  feelings  and  patience  of  the  reader.  Hut 
out  of  the  new  informers,  who  daily  grafted  their 
own  discoveries  un  the  original  narrative  of  Oates, 
two  will  rlaim  his  attention,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  their  superior  infamv,  as  of  the  purpose  to  which 
(heir  eviilenco  wo«  sulnequi'nlly  applied.  I.  The 
first  Win  named  Dangerfiehl,  a  young  man  of  hand- 


some person  and  of  creditable  acquirements,  but 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  had  run  through 
a  long  career  of  guilt.  In  different  places  and  fui 
different  crimes,  he  had  been  condemned  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  had  suff'ered  the  punishments  of  whip 
ping  and  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  had  stood  in  the 
pillory,  and  had  been  repeatedly  outlawed.  Mrs. 
Cellier,  a  catholic  midwife  of  eminence,  who  col- 
lected alms  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners,  found  him 
among  the  debtors  in  Newgate,  and  received  from 
him  a  petition  for  pecuniary  assistance,  with  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  in  return  purloin  the  papers  of 
Stroud,  a  fellow-captive,  supposed  to  have  been  su- 
borned by  Shaftesbury  as  a  witness  against  the 
lords  in  the  Tower.  She  satisfied  his  creditors,  and 
on  his  discharge  employed  him  to  collect  certain 
moneys  due  to  her  husband.  In  this  occupation  he 
pretended  that,  by  visiting  the  diff'erent  cofl'ee-houses, 
be  had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  most  dangerous 
conspiracy.  Cellier,  through  the  agency  of  "Lady 
Powis,  introduced  him  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  Peterborough  to  the  duke  of  York,  to  whom  he 
declared  that,  during  the  king's  indisposition,  the 
principal  presbytcrians  had  conspired  to  raise  an 
army,  and  seize  on  the  government;  that  the  design, 
though  frustrated  for  the  moment  bv  the  king's  "re- 
covery, was  not  yet  abandoned;  and  that  the  paper 
which  he  then  delivered  to  his  royal  highness  wouM 
show  that  commissions  had  already  been  distributed, 
and  the  plan  of  a  revolution  in  the  government  had 
actually  been  arranged.  James  heard  him  with  jea- 
lousy and  reserve.  He  gave  him  indeed  twenty 
guineas  as  a  reward  for  his  good  will;  but  transfer- 
red him  with  his  document  to  the  king,  who,  havin>» 
ordered  him  an  additional  present  of  forty  guineas" 
commissioned  Secretary  Coventry  to  watch  his  con- 
duct, and  investigate  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his 
story.  Coventry  thought  it  unworthy  of  credit.  He 
gave  him  back  his  paper,  and  demanded  something 
more  satisfactory :  but  Dangerfield  could  produce 
nothing  besides  two  letters  written  by  Bulstrode, 
the  envoy  at  Brussels,  to  the  carl  of  Shaftesbury! 
The  letters  were  on  indiff'erent  matters:  but  that 
they  should  be  in  the  possession  of  Dangerfield  was 
very  extraordinary.  The  king  grew  uneasy  :  there 
was,  he  declared,  some  dark  and  mysterious  plot  in 
agitation. 

"  A  few  days  later,  in  consequence  of  an  infor 
tion  laid  by  Dangerfield,  the  revenue  officers  searched 
the  lodgings  of  Colonel  Mansel,  the  quarter-master 
of  the  supposed  presbyterian  army,  and  instead  of  a 
prize  of  foreign  lace,  which  had  been  promised  them, 
discovered  a  bundle  of  treasonable  papers  concealed 
behind  the  bed.  That  these  papers  were  forgeries, 
appeared  on  the  first  inspection  ;  Mansel  traced  the 
contrivance  to  Dangerfield  ;  and  the  council  com- 
mitted him  to  Newgate.  In  prison  he  appeared  to 
he  agitated  with  the  most  violent  remorse.  He  ac- 
knowledged that,  at  the  instigation  of  Lady  Powis 
and  Mrs.  Collier,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  sham 
plot  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  real  one:  the 
presbytcrians  were  innoeenl,  the  papists  guilty : 
Lord  Arundel  hail  ofl'ered  him  two  thousand  pounds 

as    a    reward   for  the  murder    of  the    king that 

bribe  he  had  the  virtue  to  refuse— tlicn  Lord  Powis 
olfered  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  assassinate  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury— he  yielded  to  the  temptation  : 
hut  twice  his  heart  f.iileil  him,  an.l  Lord  Peterbo- 
rough  reproached  him  with  cowardice.  In  con- 
clusion, as  a  iiMof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
he  rledared  that  the  original  of  the  notes  sh'iwn  hy 
him  to  tho  km|;,  the  document  on  which  the  shorn 
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plot  was  to  have  beeQ  founded,  lav  concealed  in  a 
meai-tub  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ceilier.  There  the 
paper  was  accordingly  discovered ;  and  thence,  the 
whole  transaction  is  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  the  meal-tub  plot. 

"In  consequence  of  these  disclosures,  Lady  Powis 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  escaped  the  dan- 
ger of  a  trial,  the  bill  against  her  being  ignored 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex.  Mrs.  Ceilier  was 
imprisoned  in  Newgate,  where  Shaftesbury,  Sir 
William  Waller,  and  Dangerfield  himself,  solicited 
her  to  turn  informer:  but  her  resolution  set  them 
at  defiance ;  and,  on  her  trial,  she  satisfied  the 
court,  that  her  accuser  was  too  infamous  in  law  to 
be  admitted  as  a  credible  witness.  Hei  acquittal 
induced  the  attorney-general  to  postpone  for  a  few 
days  the  trial  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  who  had  been 
charged  with  high-treason  ;  and  in  the  interval  a 
full  pardon  was  granted  to  Dangerfield,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  support  the  evidence  of  Titus 
Gates.  But  no  pardon  could  remove  the  stigma 
which  had  been  impressed  on  his  character  by  six- 
teen convictions  in  diflferent  courts;  the  jury  re- 
fused to  give  credit  to  his  oath,  and  Lord  Castle- 
maine also  obtained  an  acquittal.  The  informer, 
however,  was  not  abandoned  by  his  patrons  :  they 
kept  him  in  reserve  till  tne  meeting  of  parliament; 
and  hoped  to  influence  by  his  testimony,  infamous 
and  degraded  as  he  was,  the  deliberations  both  of 
the  lords  and  commons 

"  The  mystery  whicn  covered  tne  meal-tub  plot 
has  never  been  completely  developed.  There  were 
many,  who  believed  that  the  catholics,  indignant  at 
the  unjust  persecution  which  they  suffered,  sought 
to  retaliate  on  their  accusers  by  forgeries  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  employed  against  themselves. 
Others  looked  on  Dangerfield  as  the  mere  tool  of 
Gates  ;  and  that  the  real  object  of  both  was  to  in- 
veigle some  catholics  into  an  attempt  to  fi.x  a  pre- 
tended plot  on  the  presbyterians.  that,  by  denouncing 
them,  they  might  prop  up  the  declining  credit  of  the 
original  imposture.  But  the  king  was  convinced 
that  his  real  instigators,  whoever  they  might  be, 
aimed  at  a  higher  quarry :  that  they  sought  to  draw 
the  duke  of  York  into  some  practice,  which  might 
add  fuel  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  him,  and 
minister  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill 
of  exclusion.  The  use  which  was  afterwards  made 
of  Dangerfield  seems  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 

"  A  short  notice  may  suffice  for  Bulron,  from 
whom  was  derived  the  Yorkshire;  branch  of  the  plot. 
He  harl  been  the  manager  of  Sir  Thomas  Gascoign's 
ccKil-pits,  had  made  free  with  the  money  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  had  been  threatened  with  a  prosecution 
for  felony  by  Lady  Tempest,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas.  In  his  alarm  he  sought  to  shelter  himself 
under  the  mantle  of  an  informer  :  but  the  county 
magistrates,  before  whom  he  laid  his  information, 
convinced  by  their  personal  knowledge  of  its  false- 
hood, refused  him  the  warrant  which  he  demanded. 
Btdron  hastened  to  London,  made  a  second  and 
more  ample  deposition  before  the  carl  of  .Shaftes- 
bury, and  subsequently  added  a  third,  which  sup- 
plied the  deficiencies,  and  reconciled  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  preceding.  From  London  the  ir- 
former  was  sent  back  to  Yorkshire  to  procure  a 
second  witness,  whom  he  found  in  Maybury,  ascrvant 
^itely  discharged  from  the  family  on  suspicion 
of  theft.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoign,  who  was  in  his 
eighty-firth  year,  was  tried  at  Westminster  before  a 
jnry  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen.  Tha  two  witnesses 
deposed  that  he      his    son   Thomas,   liis     daughter 


Lady  Tempest,  bis  nephew  Mr.  Thwinge.  .Sir  Mile.'^ 
Stapicton,  Mr.  Ingleby,  and  some  others,  had  sub- 
scribed money  towards  the  assassination  of  the  king, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  that 
they  themselves  had  been  initiated  in  the  conspiracy 
by  taking  what  they  called  '  the  papists'  bloody 
oath  of  secrecy.'  Fur  the  defence  it  was  proved  by 
the  prisoner's  solicitor,  that  Bolron  never  made  anv 
charge  against  his  master  till  he  had  been  threatened 
with  a  prosecution  ;  by  the  two  magistrates  that  his 
deposition  before  them  bore  very  little  resemblance 
to  his  evidence  in  its  present  improved  form  ;  and 
by  a  host  of  unimpeachable  witnesses,  that  neither 
he  nor  his  associate  Maybury  had  any  claim  from 
their  previous  character  to  the  belief  of  the  court. 
The  old  man  was  acquitted  :  and  the  other  cases 
were  sent  back  to  be  tried  in  the  county.  Lady 
Tempest  proved  equally  fortunate  with  her  father, 
but  a  third  jury  convicted  Thwinge,  while  a  fourth 
acquitted  Ingleby,  and  a  fifth  Sir  Miles  Stapleton. 
It  was  evident  that  if  the  others  were  innocent, 
Thwinge  could  not  be  guilty  ;  and  the  king,  under 
this  conviction,  granted  him  a  reprieve  :  but  the  mi- 
nisters dared  not  face  the  house  of  commons,  as  long  as 
a  single  individual  under  condemnation  for  the  plot 
remained  alive ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  meeting  ot 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  their  remcnstrances, 
Thwinge  sufi'ered  at  York  the  death  of  a  traitor." 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief  arli 
fices  by  which  the  malcontents  in  the  last  reign  had 
attacked  the  crown  ;  and  though  the  manner  of  sub- 
scribing and  delivering  petitions  was  now  somewhat 
regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  thing  ilseli'  still 
remained  ;  and  was  an  admirable  expedient  for  in 
testing  the  court,  for  spreading  discontent,  and  foi 
uniting  the  nation  in  any  popular  clamour.  As  the 
king  found  no  law,  by  which  he  could  punish  those 
importunate  and  as  he  deemed  them  undiitiful  soli 
citations,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  them  by  |io 
pular  applications  of  a  contrary  tendency  :  wherever 
the  church  and  court  party  prevailed,  addresses  were 
framed,  containing  expressions  of  the  highest  regard 
to  his  majesty,  the  most  entire  acquiescence  in  his 
wisdom,  the  most  dutiful  submission  to  his  preroga- 
tive, and  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  those  who  en 
deavoured  to  encroach  on  it,  by  prescribing  to  him 
any  time  for  assembling  the  parliament :  thus  the 
nation  came  to  be  distinguished  into  petitioners  and 
abhorrers.  Factions  indeed  were  at  this  time  ex 
tremely  animated  against  each  other  :  the  very  names, 
by  which  each  party  denominated  its  antagonist, 
discover  the  virulence  and  rancour  which  prevailed  ; 
for  besides  petitioner  and  abhorrer,  appellations 
which  were  soon  forgotten,  this  year  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well-known  epithets  ol 
Whig  and  Tory,  by  which,  and  sometimes  without 
any  material  difference,  this  island  has  been  so  loug 
divided.  The  court  party  reproached  their  anta 
gonists  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  conven 
ticlers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Whigs  ;  the  country  party  found  a  resemblance 
between  the  courtiers  and  the  popish  banditti  'in 
Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was 
affixed:  and  after  this  manner,  these  foolish  terms 
of  reproach  came  into  public  and  general  use ;  and 
even  at  present  seem  not  nearer  their  end  than  when 
they  were  first  invented. 

The  king  used  every  art  to  encourage  his  partisans, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  government :  he 
persevered  in  the  great  zeal  which  he  affecteil  agaiir-l 
popery  :  he  even  allowed  .several  priests  to  be  put 
to  death  tor  no  olhnr  crime  than   their  having   re- 
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ceived  orders  in  the  Romish  church  -.  it  is  singular, 
that  one  of  them,  called  Evans,  was  playing  at 
tennis  when  the  warrant  for  his  immediate  execu- 
aon  was  notified  to  him :  he  swore,  that  he  would 
play  out  his  set  first.  Charles,  with  the  same  view 
of  acquiring  popularity,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  and  also  offered  an  alliance  to  Holland  :  but 
the  Dutch,  terrified  with  the  great  power  of  France, 
md  seeing  little  resource  in  a  country  so  distracted 
as  tlttgland,  declined  acceptance  :  he  had  seni  for 
the  duke  from  Scotland,  but  desired  him  to  return 
when  the  time  of  assembling  the  parliament  began 
to  approach. 

It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  popular  party, 
while  ihe  meeting  of  parliament  depended  on  the 
king's  will,  to  keep  the  law,  whose  operations  are 
perpetual,  entirely  on  their  side.  The  sheriffs  of 
lundon  by  their  office  return  the  juries  ;  it  had  been 
usual  for  the  mayor  to  nominate  one  sheriff  by 
drinking  to  him  ;  and  the  cummon-hall  had  ever 
without  dispute  confirmed  the  mayor's  choice:  Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  the  mayf.r,  appointed  one  who  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  popular  party  :  the  common 
ball  rejected  him;  and  Bethel  and  Cornish,  two  in 
dependents  and  republicaus.  and  o'  consequence 
deeply  engaged  with  the  maicontents,  were  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  voices  ;  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances 
and  opposition,  the  citizens  persisted  in  their  choice; 
and  the  court  party  was  obliged  for  the  present  to 
acquiesce. 

The  plot  now  began  lo  stagger  in  the  judgment  of 
most  men,  except  those  who  were  entirely  devoted 
vo  the  country  party :  but  in  order  still  to  keep 
alive  the  zeal  against  popery,  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury appeared  in  Westminster-hall,  attended  by  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Lords  Russell,  Cavendish, 
Gray,  Brandon,  Sir  Henry  Caverly,  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  Sir  William  Cooper,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  and  presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Mid- 
dlesex reasons  for  indicting  the  duke  of  York  as  a 
popish  recusant.  While  the  jury  were  deliberating 
on  this  extraordinary  presentment,  the  chief-justice 
sent  fur  them,  and  suddenly,  even  somewhat  irregu- 
larly, dismissed  them  :  Shaftesoury  nowever  obtained 
the  eud  for  which  he  had  undertaken  this  bold  mea- 
sure :  he  showed  to  all  his  followers  the  desperate 
resolution  which  he  had  embraced  never  to  admit  of 
any  accommodation  or  composition  with  the  duke: 
by  such  daring  conduct  he  gave  them  a^tsuraiice 
that  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  oesert  their 
cause;  and  he  engaged  them  to  a  like  devoted  pcr- 
(cver&nce  in  all  the  measures  which  he  should  sug- 
gest to  them. 

As  the  kingdom  was  regu.ariy  ano  openiy  divided 
into  two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  diflicult  for  tiie 
king  to  know  that  the  majority  of  the  new  house  of 
tommoufl  was  engaged  in  interests  opposite  to  the 
court:  but  that  ho  might  leave  no  oxpudicnt  untried 
which  could  compose  the  unhappy  difl'erences  among 
his  subjects,  he  resolved,  at  last,  after  a  long  interval, 
to  assLMublc  the  parliament  (October  *21 ).  In  his 
Hp/'crh,  hi-  told  them  that  the  several  prorogations 
whirli  lie  had  made  had  been  very  advantageous  to 
his  iKighboura  and  very  useful  to  himself:  that  he 
had  riiiployt'd  that  interval  in  perfecting  with  the 
crown  of  Spain  an  alliance  which  hud  often  been 
dmired  by  former  parliaments ;  and  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  them : 
thai,  in  order  lo  give  weight  to  thin  measure,  an<l 
reader  it  bcnefu  iai  to  Christendom,  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid  all  domestic  dinet)Rioiis,  and  lo  unite  them- 
solves  (Irmly  in  the  luimu  views  and  pur]>obea:  that 


he  was  determined  that  nothing  ou  fais  part  should 
be  wanting  to  such  a  salutary  end;  and,  provided 
the  succession  were  preserved  in  its  due  and  legal 
course,  he  would  concur  in  any  expedient  for  the 
security  of  the  protestant  religion:  that  the  further 
examination  of  the  popish  plot  and  the  punishment 
of  the  criminals  were  requisite  for  the  safety  both  of 
king  and  kingdom  :  and  after  recommending  to  them 
the  necessity  of  providing,  by  some  supplies,  for  the 
safety  of  Tangier,  he  proceeded  in  these  words: — 
*'  But  that  which  I  value  above  all  the  treasure  in  the 
world,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  give  us  greater 
strength  and  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad 
than  any  treasure  can  do,  is  a  perfect  union  among 
ourselves  :  nothing  but  this  can  restore  the  kingdom 
to  that  strength  and  vigour  which  it  seems  to  have 
lost,  and  raise  us  again  to  that  consideration  which 
England  hath  usually  possessed.  All  Europe  have 
their  eyes  on  this  assembly,  and  think  their  own 
happiness  and  misery,  as  well  as  ours,  will  depend 
on  it :  if  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into 
misunderstandings  among  ourselves  to  that  degree 
as  would  render  our  friendship  unsafe  to  trust  to,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  our  neighbours  should 
begin  to  take  new  resolutions,  and  perhaps  such  as 
may  be  fatal  to  us.  Let  us  therefore  take  care  that 
we  do  not  gratify  our  enemies,  and  discourage  our 
friends,  by  any  unseasonable  disputes:  if  any  such 
do  happen,  the  world  will  see  that  it  is  no  fault  ot 
mine;  for  I  have  done  all  that  was  possible  for  me 
to  do,  to  keep  you  in  peace  while  I  live,  and  to  leave 
you  so  when  I  die  :  but  from  so  great  prudence  and 
so  good  affection  as  yours  I  can  fear  nothing  of  this 
kind  ;  but  do  rely  on  you  all,  that  you  will  do  your 
best  endeavours  to  bring  this  parliament  to  a  good 
and  happy  conclusion." 

All  these  mollifying  expressions  had  no  influence 
with  the  commons:  every  step  which  they  took  be- 
trayed the  zeal  with  which  they  were  animated  : 
they  voted  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
subject  to  petition  the  king  for  the  calling  and  sitting 
of  parliament.  Not  content  with  this  decision, 
which  seems  justifiable  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  they 
fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on  all  those  abhorrers, 
who,  in  their  addresses  to  the  crown,  had  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  those  petitions  :  they  did  not 
reflect  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  one  party  of  men  as 
for  another  to  express  their  sense  of  public  affairs; 
and  tha',  the  best  established  right  may  in  particular 
circumstances  be  abused,  and  even  the  exercise  of 
it  become  an  object  of  abhorrence.  For  this  offence, 
they  expelled  Sir  Thomtis  Withens  :  they  appointed 
a  committee  for  further  inquiry  into  such  members 
as  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime;  and  complaints 
were  bulged  against  Lord  Paston,  Sir  Robert  MuU 
verer,  Sir  Brvan  Slaplet(Ui,  Taylor,  and  Turner: 
they  addressed  the  king  against  Sir  George  J efferies, 
recorder  of  Loudon,  for  his  activity  in  the  same 
cause ;  and  they  frightened  him  into  a  resignation 
of  his  oftico,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
George  Treby,  a  great  leader  of  the  popular  party  : 
they  voted  an  impeachment  against  North,  chief- 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  fur  drawing  the  pro- 
clamation against  tumultuous  petitions ;  but  on  exa- 
inination  found  the  proclamatiiui  so  cautiously 
worded,  that  it  afforded  them  no  handle  against  him. 
A  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  king  fnmi 
Tauntim.  "  Uow  dure  vou  deliver  me  such  a 
paper  ?*'  said  the  king  to  the  person  who  presented 
il.  "  Sir,**  replied  he,  "  my  name  is  Dare."  For 
ibis  saucy  reply,  but  under  other  pretences,  he  had 
I  been    triud,    fired    and    cominittud  to   prison :    the 
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commons  now  addressed  the  king  for  his  liberty, 
and  fui-  remitting  his  fine :  some  printers  also  and 
authors  of  seditious  libels  they  took  under  their 
protection. 

Great  numbers  of  the  abhorrers  from  all  parts  of 
England  were  seized  by  order  of  the  commons,  and 
committed  to  custody;  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
which  had  been  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  great 
charter,  and  by  the  late  law  of  habeas  corpus,  was 
every  day  violated  by  their  arbitrary  and  capricious 
comraitmeuts.  The  chief  jealousy,  it  is  true,  of  the 
English  constitution,  is  naturally  and  justly  directed 
against  the  crown ;  nor  indeed  have  the  commons 
any  other  means  of  securing  their  privileges  than 
by  couimitiuents,  which,  as  they  cannot  beforehand 
be  exactly  determined  by  law,  must  always  appear 
in  sora.e  degree  arbitrary  :  sensible  of  these  reasons, 
the  people  had  hitherto,  without  murmuring,  seen 
this  discretionary  power  exercised  by  the  house; 
but  as  it  was  now  carried  to  excess,  and  was  abused 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  faction,  great  complaints 
against  it  were  heard  from  all  quarters.  At  last, 
the  vigour  and  courage  of  one  Stowell,  of  Exeter, 
an  abhorrer,  put  an  end  to  the  practice  :  he  refused 
to  obey  the  serjeant-at-arms,  stood  on  his  delence, 
and  said  that  he  knew  of  no  law  by  which  they  pre- 
tended to  commit  him.  The  house,  tinding  it  equally 
dangerous  to  proceed  or  to  recede,  got  off  by  an  eva- 
sion :  they  inserted  in  their  voles,  that  Stowell  was 
indisposed,  and  that  a  month's  time  was  allowed  him 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

But  the  chief  violence  of  the  house  of  commons 
appt;ared  in  all  their  transactions  with  regard  to  the 
plot,  which  they  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal  and 
the  same  creduhty  as  their  predecessors.  They  re- 
newed the  former  vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality  of 
the  horrid  popish  plot;  and,  in  order  the  more  to 
terrify  the  people,  they  even  asserted  that,  notwith- 
standing the  discovery,  the  plot  still  subsisted  :  they 
expelled  Sir  Robeit  Can  and  Sir  Robert  Yeomans, 
who  had  been  complained  of,  for  saying  that  there 
was  no  popish,  but  that  there  was  a  presbyterian 
plot;  and  they  greatly  lamented  the  death  of  Bed- 
loe,  whom  they  called  a  material  witness,  and  on 
whose  testimony  they  much  depended.  He  had 
been  seized  with  a  fever  at  Bristol;  had  sent  for 
Chief-justice  North ;  confirmed  all  his  former  evi- 
dence, except  that  with  regard  to  the  duke  and  the 
queen;  and  desired  North  to  apply  to  the  king  for 
some  money  to  relieve  him  in  his  necessities  :  a  few 
days  after  he  expired;  and  the  whole  party  tri- 
umphed extremely  in  these  circumstances  of  his 
death:  as  if  such  a  testimony  could  be  deemed  the 
afTirmation  of  a  dying  man  ;  as  if  his  confession  of 
perjury  in  some  instances  could  assure  his  veracity 
m  the  rest;  and  as  if  the  perseverance  of  one  pro- 
fligate could  outweigh  the  last  words  of  so  many 
incii,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  popery. 

The  commons  even  endeavoured,  by  their  coun- 
tenance and  protection,  to  remove  the  extreme  in- 
finiy  with  which  Daugerfield  was  loaded,  and  to  re- 
store him  lo  the  capacity  of  being  an  evidence  :  the 
wliole  tribe  of  informers  they  applauded  and  re- 
ward.;d;  Jennison.Turborville,  Dugdale,  Smith,  La 
Faria,  appeared  before  them;  and  their  testimony, 
however  frivolous  or  absurd,  met  with  a  favourable 
rcci'ptiou :  the  king  was  applied  to  in  their  behalf 
for  pensions  and  pardons:  their  narratives  were 
))riiited  with  that  sanction  which  arose  from  the  ap- 
prnliation  of  the  houne :  Or.  Tongue  was  recom- , 
iiuMided  for  the  firat  considerable  church  preferment 


determined  resolution  to  believe,  instead  of  admiiing 
that  a  palpable  falsehood  should  be  maintained  by 
witnesses,  it  may  justly  appear  wonderful  that  iio 
better  evidence  was  ever  produced  against  the  ca- 
tholics. 

The  principal  reasons  which  still  supported  the 
clamcur  of  the  popish  plot,  were  the  apprehensir-ns 
entertained  by  the  people  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  resolution  embraced  by  their  leaders  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  throne;  Shaftesbury,  and 
many  considerable  men  of  the  party,  had  rendered 
themselves  irreconcilable  with  him,  and  could  find 
their  safety  no  way  but  in  his  ruin;  Monmouth's 
friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion  nf  that  prince 
would  make  way  for  their  patron.  The  resentment 
against  the  duke's  apostacy,  the  love  of  liberty,  the 
zeal  for  religion,  the  attachment  to  faction,  all  these 
motives  incited  the  country  party  ;  and  above  all, 
what  supported  the  resolution  of  adhering  to  the 
exclusion,  and  rejecting  ail  other  expedients  offered, 
was  the  hope  artfully  encouraged,  that  the  king 
would  at  last  be  obliged  to  yield  to  their  demand. 
His  revenues  were  extremely  burdened ;  and  even 
if  free,  could  scarcely  suffice  for  the  necessary 
charges  of  government,  much  less  for  that  pleasure 
and  expense  to  which  he  was  inclined :  though  he 
had  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  Monmouth,  he 
vvas  known  secretly  to  retain  a  great  affection  for 
him  :  on  no  occasion  had  he  ever  been  found  to  per- 
sist obstinately  against  difficulties  and  importunity: 
and  as  his  beloved  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, had  been  engaged,  either  from  lucrative 
views,  or  the  hopes  of  making  the  succession  fall  on 
her  own  children,  to  unite  herself  with  the  popular 
party  ;  this  incident  was  regarded  as  a  favourable 
prognostic  of  their  success.  Sunderland,  secretary 
of  state,  who  had  linked  his  interest  with  that  of  the 
duchess,  had  concurred  in  the  same  measure. 

But  besides  friendship  for  his  brother  and  a  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  succession,  there  were  many 
strong  reasons  which  had  determined  Charles  to  per- 
severe in  opposing  the  exclusion.  All  the  royalists 
and  the  devotees  to  the  church,  that  party  by  which 
alone  monarchy  was  supported,  regarded  the  right 
of  succession  as  inviolable ;  and  if  abandoned  by 
the  king  in  so  capital  an  article,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  desert  his  cause,  and 
deliver  him  over  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations 
of  the  country  party.  The  country  party,  or  the 
whigs,  as  they  were  called,  if  they  did  not  still  retain 
some  propensity  towards  a  republic,  were  at  least 
affected  with  a  violent  jealousy  of  regal  power ;  and 
it  was  equally  to  be  dreaded,  that,  being  enraged, 
with  past  opposition,  and  animated  by  present  suc- 
cess, they  would,  if  ihey  prevailed  in  this  pretension, 
be  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  reduce  the  prerogative 
within  very  narrow  limits :  all  menaces,  thetefore, 
all  promises,  were  again  employed  against  the  king's 
resolution  :  ho  never  would  be  prevailed  on  to  desert 
his  friends,  and  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies:  and  having  voluntarily  made  such  impor- 
tant concessions,  and  tendered,  over  and  over  again, 
such  strong  limitations,  he  was  well  pleased  to  find 
them  rejected  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  commons; 
and  hoped  that  after  the  spirit  of  opposition  had 
spent  itself  in  fruitless  violence,  the  time  would  cnmo 
when  he  might  safely  appeal  against  his  parliament 
to  his  people. 

So  mucti  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to 
carry  matters  to  extremities,  that  in  less  than  a 
week   after    the    commencement  of   the  session,  a 
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and  a  comraiuee  was  anpointeJ  lor  that  purpose  : 
this  bill  ditfered  in  nothing  Irom  the  Ibrnier,  but  in 
two  articles,  which  showed  still  an  increase  of  zeal  in 
the  commons :  the  bill  was  to  be  read  to  the  people 
twice  a  year  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom; 
and  every  one  who  should  support  the  duke's  title 
was  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon  but 
by  act  of  parliament. 

The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence 
on  both  sides.  The  bill  was  defended  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  had  now  resigned  his  olEce  of  attorney- 
general,  by  Lord  Russell,  by  Sir  Francis  Winiiing- 
tou,  Sir  Harry  Capel,  Sir  Wilbam  Pultenev,  bv 
Culouel  Titus,  Treby,  Hampden,  Montague  :  it  was 
opposed  by  Leoline  Jenkins,  secretary  of  state;  Sir 
John  Ernley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  by  Hyde, 
Seymour,  Temple  (November  lU).  The  arguments 
transmitted  to  us  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
topics. 

In  every  government,  said  the  exclusionists,  there 
is  somewhere  an  authority  absolute  and  supreme  ; 
nor  can  any  determination,  how  unusual  soever, 
which  receives  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  admit 
afterwards  of  dispute  or  control:  the  liberty  of  a 
constitution,  so  far  from  diminishing  this  absolute 
power,  seems  rather  to  add  force  to  it,  and  to  "ive 
It  greater  influence  over  the  people  :  the  more  mem- 
bers of  the  state  concur  in  any  legislative  decision, 
and  the  more  free  their  voice,  the  less  likelihood  is 
there  that  any  opposition  will  be  made  to  those 
measures  which  receive  the  final  sanction  of  their 
authority.  In  England,  the  legislative  power 
lodged  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  which  comp: 
bend  every  order  of  the  community  ;  and  there  is  no 
pretext  for  exempting  any  circumstance  of  go 
inent,  not  even  the  succession  of  the  crown,  from  so 
full  and  decisive  a  jurisdiction.  Even  express  de 
clarations  have,  in  this  particular,  been  made  of 
parliamentary  authority :  instances  have  occurred 
where  it  ba,s  been  exerted  :  and  though  prudential 
reasons  may  justly  be  alleged  why  such  innovatior 
should  not  be  attempted  but  on  extraordinary  occ; 
sions,  the  power  and  right  are  for  ever  vested"  in  tli 
community  :  but  if  any  occasion  can  be  deemed  ex- 
traordinary, if  any  emergence  can  require  unusual 
expedients,  it  is  the  present ;  when  the  heir  to  the 
crown  has  renounced  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
has  zealously  embraced  a  faith  totally  hostile  and  in- 
compatible. A  prince  of  that  communion  can  never 
put  trust  in  a  people  so  prejudiced  against  him  ;  the 
people  must  be  equally  diffident  of  such  a  prince  : 
foreign  and  destructive  alliances  will  seem  to  one 
the  only  protection  of  his  throne  ;  perpetual  jealousv, 
opposition,  faction,  even  insurrections,  will  bo  cm- 
ployed  by  the  other  aa  the  solo  securities  for  their 
liberty  and  religion.  Though  theological  principles, 
when  set  in  opposition  to  passions,  have  often  small 
inllucnce  on  mankind  in  general,  still  less  on  princes  ; 
yet  when  they  become  symbols  of  faction,  and  marks 
of  party  distinctions,  they  concur  with  one  of  the 
strongest  |iassions  in  the  human  frame,  and  are  then 
capable  of  carrying  men  to  the  greatest  extremities. 
Notwithstanding  the  better  judgment  and  milder 
dispositi.)n  of  the  king,  how  much  has  tlip  inlluenci 
of  the  duke  already  disturbed  the  tenour  of  govern- 
ment !  how  olten  engaged  the  nation  into  measuri" 
totally  destructive  of  their  foreign  interests  and  ho- 
nour, of  their  domcitic  repose  ami  lrani|uillit>  .  I'hi 
more  Iho  al»urdily  and  incredibilily  of  the  popisli 
plot  are  iiiHiHii-d  on,  the  stronger  n-iison  it  affords  foi 
th«  excluMon  of  the  duko;  since  the  universal  belief 


to  his  religion,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
bringing  them  to  acquiesce  peaceably  under  the  do- 
minion of  such  a  sovereign.  The  prince,  finding 
himself  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  must  seek  for  se- 
curity by  desperate  remedies ;  and  by  totally  sub- 
duing the  privileges  of  a  nation  which  had  betrayed 
such  hostile  dispositions  towards  himself,  and  towards 
every  thing  which  he  deems  the  most  sacred.  It  is 
in  vain  to  propose  limitations  and  expedients  :  what- 
ever share  of  authority  is  left  in  tbe  duke's  hands, 
will  be  employed  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation  ; 
and  even  the  additional  restraints,  by  discovering  the 
public  diffidence  and  aversion,  will  serve  him  as  in- 
citements to  put  himself  in  a  condition  entirely  su- 
perior and  independent :  and  as  the  laws  of  England 
still  make  resistance  treason,  and  neither  do  nor  can 
admit  of  any  positive  exceptions ;  what  folly  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  so  perilous  and  absurd  a  situation  ; 
where  the  greatest  virtue  will  be  exposed  to  the 
most  severe  proscription,  and  where  the  laws  can 
only  be  saved  by  expedients,  which  these  same  laws 
have  declared  the  highest  crime  and  enormity  ! 

The  court  party  reasoned  in  an  opposite  manner. 
.\n  authority,  they  said,  wholly  absolute  and  uncon- 
trollable is  a  mere  chimera,  and  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  any  human  institutions;  all  government  is 
founded  on  opinion  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  and 
wherever  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  any  law  or 
positive  prescription,  shocks  an  opinion  regardeii 
as  fundamental,  and  established  with  a  firmness  equal 
to  that  of  his  own  authority,  he  subverts  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  himself  is  established,  and  can  no 
longer  hope  for  obedience.  In  European  monar- 
chies, the  right  of  succession  is  justly  esteemed  a 
fundamental ;  and  even  though  the  whole  legisla- 
ture be  vested  in  a  single  person,  it  would  never  be 
permitted  him,  by  an  edict,  to  disinherit  his  lawful 
heir,  and  call  a  stranger  or  more  distant  relation  to 
the  throne.  Abuses  in  other  parts  of  government 
are  capable  of  redress  from  more  dispassionate  in- 
quiry or  better  information  of  the  sovereign,  and  till 
thou  ought  patiently  to  be  endured  ;  but  violations 
of  the  right  of  succession  draw  such  terrible  consc- 
(juences  after  them  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  by 
any  other  grievance  or  inconvenience.  Vainly  is 
it  pleaded  that  England  is  a  mixed  monarchy  ;  and 
that  a  law,  assented  to  by  king,  lords,  and  commons 
is  enacted  by  the  concurrence  of  every  part  of  the 
state  :  it  is  plain  that  there  remains  a  very  powerful 
party,  who  may  indeed  be  outvoted,  but  who  novir 
will  deem  a  law  subversive  of  hereditary  right  any 
wise  valid  or  obligatory.  Limitations,  such  us  are 
proposed  by  the  king,  give  no  shock  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  in  many  particulars  is  already  limited  ; 
and  they  may  be  so  calculated  as  to  serve  every  pur- 
pose sought  for  by  an  exclusion.  If  the  ancient 
barriers  against  regal  authority  have  been  able, 
during  so  many  ages,  to  remain  impregnable  ;  how 
much  more  those  additional  ones,  which,  by  de- 
priving the  monarch  of  power,  tend  so  far  to  their 
own  security  1  The  same  jealousy  too  of  religion, 
which  has  engaged  the  people  to  lay  these  reslruinls 
on  the  successor,  will  extremely  lessen  the  number 
of  his  partisans,  and  make  it  utterly  impracticable 
for  him,  either  by  force  or  artifice,  to  break  the 
fetters  imp.ised  on  him.  The  king's  iige  and  vigor- 
ous state  of  health  promise  him  a  long  life  :  and  can 
it  bo  prudent  to  tear  in  pieces  the  whole  stale,  in 
order  to  provide  against  a  contingency,  which,  it 
is  very  likely,  may  never  happen  ?  No  humim 
•chsmes  can  secure  the  nublic  in  all  possible,  ima- 
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ever  accurately  framed,  leaves  room  for  obvious  and 
natural  suppositions,  to  which  it  pretends  not  to 
provide  any  remedy.  Should  the  duke  have  a  son, 
after  the  king's  death,  must  that  son,  without  any 
default  of  his  own,  forfeit  his  title  ^  or  must  the 
princess  of  Orange  descend  from  the  throne,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  the  lawful  successor?  But 
were  all  these  reasons  false,  it  still  remains  to  be 
considered,  that  in  public  deliberations,  we  seek  not 
the  expedient  which  is  best  in  itself,  but  the  best  of 
such  as  are  practicable.  The  king  willingly  consents 
to  limitations,  and  has  already  offered  snme  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  but  he  is  determined 
to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than  allow  the  right 
of  succession  to  be  invaded.  Let  us  beware  of  that 
factious  violence,  which  leads  to  demand  more  than 
wiii  be  granted ;  lest  we  lose  the  advantage  of  those 
bensticial  concessions,  and  leave  the  nation,  on  the 
king's  demise,  at  the  mercy  of  a  zealous  prinie,  ir- 
ritated with  the  ill  usage,  which  he  imagines  he  has 
already  met  with. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  reasoning  of  the 
exclusionists  appeared  the  more  convincing,  and  the 
bill  passed  by  a  great  majority  :  it  was  in  the  house 
of  peers  that  the  king  expected  to  oppose  it  with 
success :  the  court  party  was  there  so  prevalent,  that 
it  was  earned  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  to  pay  so 
much  regard  to  the  bill  as  even  to  commit  it.  When 
it  came  to  be  debated,  the  contest  was  violent  (No- 
vember 15):  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  Essex 
argued  for  it ;  Halifax  chiefly  conducted  the  debate 
against  it,  and  displayed  an  extent  of  capacity  and 
a  force  of  eloquence  which  had  never  been  surpassed 
in  that  assembly.  He  was  animated,  as  well  by  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  as  by  a  rivalship  with  his 
uncle  Shaftesbury;  whom,  during  that  day's  debate, 
beseemed,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  to  have  totally 
eclipsed.  The  king  was  present  during  the  whole 
debate,  which  was  prolonged  till  eleven  at  night. 
The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  considerable  majority  : 
all  the  bishops,  except  three,  voted  against  it.  Be- 
sides the  influence  of  the  court  over  them ;  the  chuich 
of  England,  they  imagined  or  pretended,  was  in 
greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  presbyte- 
rianism  than  of  popery,  which,  though  favoured  by 
the  duke,  and  even  by  the  king,  was  extremely  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

On  this  important  struggle,  Hallara  has  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks  : — 

'  The  right  of  excluding  an  unworthy  heir  from 
the  succession  was  supported  not  only  by  the  plain 
and  fundamental  principles  of  civil  society,  which 
establish  the  interest  of  the  people  to  be  the  para- 
mount object  of  political  institutions,  but  by  those  of 
the  English  constitution.  It  had  always  been  the 
better  opinion  among  lawyers,  that  the  reigning 
king  with  consent  of  parliament  was  competent  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  inh.'ritance  of  the  crown  ; 
and  this,  besided  the  acts  passed  under  Henry  VIII. 
empowering  him  to  name  his  successor,  was  ex- 
pressly' enacted,  with  heavy  penalties  against  such 
a;,  should  contradict  it,  m  the  13th  year  of  Elixa- 
bcth.  The  contrary  doctrine  indeed,  if  pressed  to 
iti  icgitimate  conseauen'jes,  would  have  shaken  all 
thi!  statutes  that  limit  the  prerogative;  since,  if  the 
aiialotjy  of  entails  in  private  inheritances  were  to  be 
.■eso.ted  to,  and  the  existing  legislature  should  be 
supposed  incompetent  to  alter  the  line  of  succession, 
tluy  could  as  little  impair,  as  they  could  alienate, 
the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  heir;  nor  could  he  be 
bound  by  roatrlctions  to  which  he  had  never  given 
his  uitseat.     It  seemed  <itrangc  to  maintain,  that  the 


parliament  could  reduce  a  king  of  England  to  the 
condition  of  a  doge  of  Venice,  by  shackling  and 
taking  away  his  authority,  and  yet  could  not  divest 
him  of  a  title  which  they  could  render  little  better 
than  a  uiockeiy.  Those  accordingly  who  disputed 
the  legislative  omnipotence  of  parliament  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  statutes  infringing  on  the  pre- 
rogative were  null  of  themselves.  With  the  court 
lawyers  conspired  the  clergy,  who  pretended  these 
matters  of  high  policy  and  constitutional  law  to  be 
within  their  province,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
took  a  zealous  part  against  the  exclusion.  It  was 
indeed  a  measure  repugnant  to  the  common  preju- 
dices of  mankind;  who,  without  entering  on  the 
abstract  competency  of  parliament,  are  naturally 
accustomed,  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  to  consider 
the  next  heir  as  possessed  of  a  right,  of  which,  except 
through  necessity,  or  notorious  criminality,  he  cannot 
be  justly  divested.  The  mere  profession  of  a  reli- 
gion different  from  the  established  does  not  seem, 
abstractedly  considered,  an  adequate  ground  for 
unsettling  the  regular  order  of  inheritance.  Yet 
such  was  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteeth  centuries,  which  died  away  almost  entirely 
among  protestants  in  the  next,  that  even  the  trifling 
differences  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had 
frequently  led  to  alternate  persecutions  in  the  Ger- 
man states,  as  a  prince  of  one  or  the  other  deuorai- 
naliiin  happened  to  assume  the  government.  And 
the  Romish  religion,  in  particular,  was,  in  that  age, 
of  so  restless  and  malignant  a  character,  that  unless 
the  power  of  the  crown  should  be  far  more  strictly 
limited  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  there  must 
be  a  very  serious  danger  from  any  sovereign  of  that 
faith ;  and  the  letters  of  Coleman,  as  well  as  other 
evidences,  made  it  manifest,  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  general  conversion, 
which,  from  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  succeeding  by  fair  means,  it  was  just  to  ap- 
prehend, must  involve  the  subversion  of  ali  civil  li- 
berty. Still  this  was  not  distinctly  perceived  by 
persons  at  a  distance  from  the  scene,  imbued,  as 
most  of  the  gentry  were,  with  the  principles  of  the 
old  cavaliers,  and  those  which  the  church  had  incul- 
cated. The  king,  though  hated  by  the  dissenters, 
retained  the  affections  of  that  party,  who  forgave  the 
vices  they  deplored  to  his  father's  memory,  and  his 
personal  affability.  It  appeared  harsh  aud  disloyal 
to  force  his  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  a  brother,  in 
whom  he  saw  no  crime,  and  to  avoid  which  he 
ofl'ered  every  possible  expedient.  There  will  always 
be  found  in  the  people  of  England  a  strong  unwil- 
lingness to  force  the  reluctauce  of  their  sovereign— 
a  latent  feeling,  of  which  partiss,  in  the  heat  of  their 
triumphs,  are  seldom  aware,  because  it  does  not 
display  itself  until  the  moment  of  re-action.  And 
although,  in  the  less  settled  times  before  the  revolu- 
tion, this  personal  loyallj  was  highly  dangerous, 
and  may  still,  no  doubt,  sometimes  break  out  so  as  to 
frustrate  objects  of  high  import  to  the  public  weal, 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  salutiiry  temper  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  monarchy,  which  may  require  such 
a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  factions,  and 
the  fervid  passions  of  the  multitude. 

'*  The  bill  of  exclusion  was  drawn  with  as  much 
regard  to  the  inheritance  of  the  duke  of  York's 
daughters  as  they  could  reascmably  demand,  or  as 
any  iawyer  engaged  for  them  could  have  shown; 
though  something  different  seems  to  be  insinuated 
by  Burnet.  It  provided  that  the  imperial  crown  of 
England  should  descend  to  and  be  enjoyed  by  such 
pcrtou  or  p©rs<,us  bucces&ively  during  the  life  of  tho 
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duke  of  York,  as  should  have  inherited  or  enjoyed 
the  same,  in  case  he  were  naturally  dead.  If  the 
princess  of  Orange  was  not  expressly  named,  which, 
the  bishop  tells  us,  gave  a  jealousy,  as  though  it 
were  intended  to  keep  that  matter  still  undeter- 
mined, this  silence  was  evidently  justified  by  the 
possible  contingency  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
duke,  whose  right  there  was  no  intention  in  the 
fraraers  of  the  bilUo  defeat.  But  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  had  unfortunately  other  objects  in  view. 
It  had  been  the  great  error  of  those  who  withstood 
the  arbitrary  counsels  of  Charles  11.  to  have  ad- 
mitted into  their  closest  coulidence,  and  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  to  the  management  of  their  party,  a 
man  su  destitute  of  all  honest  principle  as  the  eari  of 
Shaftesbury.  Under  his  contaminating  influence, 
their  passions  became  more  uutraclable,  their  con- 
nexions more  seditious  and  democratical,  their 
schemes  more  revolutionary,  and  they  broke  away 
more  and  more  from  the  line  of  national  opinion, 
till  a  fatal  re-action  involved  themselves  in  ruin, 
and  exposed  the  cause  of  public  liberty  to  its  most 
imminent  peril.  The  countenance  and  support  of 
Shaftesbury  brought  forward  that  unconstitutional 
and  most  impolitic  scheme  of  the  duke  of  Rlon 
mouth's  succession.  There  could  hardly  bo  a  greater 
insult  to  a  nation  used  to  respect  its  hereditary  line 
of  kings,  than  to  set  up  the  bastard  of  a  prostitute, 
without  the  least  pretence  of  personal  excellence  or 
public  services,  against  a  princess  of  known  virtue 
and  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  And  the 
effrontery  of  this  attempt  was  aggravated  by  the 
libels  eagerly  circulated  to  dupe  the  credulous  popu- 
lace into  a  belief  of  Monmouth's  legitimacy.  The 
weak  young  man,  lured  on  to  destruction  by  the  arts 
of  intriguers  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  gave 
just  oti'cnce  to  sober-minded  patriots,  who  knew 
where  the  true  hopes  of  public  liberty  were  anchored, 
by  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession  through  parts  of 
the  country,  and  by  other  indications  of  a  presump- 
tuous ambition. 

"  If  any  apology  can  be  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  some  of  the  Whig  party,  for  it  was 
by  no  means  general,  to  the  pretensions  of  Mon- 
mouth, it  must  be  found  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
king's  affection  for  him,  which  furnished  a  hope 
thaf  he  might  more  easily  be  broughf  into  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  brother  for  the  sake  of  so  beloved  a 
child,  than  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  And  doubtless 
there  was  a  period  when  Charles's  acquiescence  in 
the  exclusion  did  not  appear  so  unattainable,  as 
from  his  subsequent  line  of  behaviour  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it.  It  appears  from  the  recently  published 
life  of  James,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1G80  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  king's  situation,  and  the  influence 
of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  had  gone  over  to 
the  exclusionists,  made  him  seriously  deliberate  on 
abandoning  his  brother.  Whether  from  natural  in- 
stability ol  judgment,  from  the  steady  adherence  of 
France  to  the  duke  of  York,  or  from  observing  the 
groatstrcngthof  the  Tory  party  in  the  house  of  lords, 
where  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  G3  to 
31.),  he  soon  returned  to  his  former  dispoMitinn.  It 
wan  long,  however,  before  he  treated  Jnmes  with 
l-crfect  cordiality.  Conscious  of  hih  own  insincerity 
ill  reli}{ion.  which  the  dukc*H  bold  av<iwiil  of  an  ob- 
noxiouH  crei^d  srcmed  to  reproach,  he  was  ]>rovokfd 
at  hojirin^  mo  much  of  the  odium,  and  incurring  so 
many  of  the  difficulties,  which  attended  a  profchsiim 
that  he  hud  not  ventured  to  make.  He  toM  Hyde 
beforu  the  diHnolnlion  of  the  parliami>nt  of  \i\H(), 
that  it  would  not  he  in  hm  power  to  protect  hih  bro- 


thel anv  longer,  if  he  did  not  conform  and  go  to 
church.'  Hyde  himself,  and  the  duke's  other  friends, 
had  never  ceased  to  urge  him  on  this  subject.  Their 
importunity  was  renewed  by  the  king's  order,  even 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  firm  persuasion  of  most 
about  the  court  that  he  could  only  be  preserved  by 
conformity  to  the  protestant  religion.  He  justly  ap- 
prehended the  consequences  of  a  refusal ;  but  in- 
flexibly conscientious  on  this  point,  he  braved  what- 
ever  might  arise  from  the  timidity  or  disaffection  of 
the  ministers  and  the  sellish  fickleness  of  the  king. 

•'  In  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  king's  un- 
steadiness, and  the  defection  of  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, he  deemed  his  fortunes  so  much  in  jeopardy, 
as  to  have  resolved  on  exciting  a  civil  war,  rather 
than  yield  to  the  exclusion.  He  had  already  told 
Barillon  that  the  royal  authority  could  be  re-esta- 
blished by  no  other  means.  The  episeopal  party 
in  Scotland  had  gone  such  lengths  that  they  could 
hardly  be  safe  under  any  other  king.  The  catholics 
of  England  were  of  course  devoted  to  him.  With 
the  help  of  these  he  hoped  to  show  himself  so  for- 
midable, that  Charles  would  find  it  his  interest  to 
quit  that  cowardly  line  of  politics,  to  which  he  was 
sacrificing  his  honour  and  affections.  Louis,  never 
insensible  to  any  occasion  of  rendering  England 
weak  and  miserable,  directed  his  ambassador  to  en- 
courage the  duke  in  this  guilty  project  with  the 
promise  of  assistance.  It  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  wisdom  or  public  spirit  of  Churchill, 
who  pointed  out  to  Barillon  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  the  duke  could  stand  by  himself  in 
Scotland.  This  scheme  of  lighting  up  the  flames  of 
civil  war  in  three  kiugdoms  for  James's  private  ad- 
vantage deserves  to  be  more  remarked  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  at  a  time  when  his  apologists  seem  to 
have  become  numerous.  If  the  designs  of  Russell 
and  Sidney  for  the  preservation  of  their  country's 
liberty  are  blamed  as  rash  and  unjustifiable,  whiit 
name  shall  we  give  to  the  project  of  maintaining  the 
pretensions  of  an  individual  by  means  of  rcbelliuu 
and  general  bloodshed?" 

The  commons  discovered  much  ill  humour  on 
their  disappointment  at  the  throwing  out  the  bill  of 
exclusion:  they  immediately  voted  an  address  for 
the  removal  of  Halifax  from  the  king's  councils  and 
presence  for  ever :  though  the  pretended  cause  was 
iiis  advising  the  late  frequent  prorogations  of  par- 
liament, the  real  reason  was  apparently  his  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  exclusion-bill.  When  the  king 
applied  for  money  to  enable  him  to  maintain  Tan- 
gier, which  he  declared  his  present  revenues  totalh 
unable  to  defend  ;  instead  of  complying^  they  votel 
such  an  address  us  was  in  reality  a  remonstrauce, 
and  one  little  less  violent  than  that  famous  remon- 
strance, which  ushered  in  the  civil  wars.  All  the 
abuses  of  government,  from  the  beginning  almost  <d' 
thereign,  are  there  insisted  on  ;  the  Dutch  war,  the  al- 
liance with  France,  the  prorogations  and  dissolution-* 
of  parliament ;  and  as  all  these  nirasures,  as  welt 
us  the  *' damnabl*  "  and  "  hellish"  plot,  are  ther.- 
ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  the  papists,  it  was 
plainly  insinuated  that  the  king  had  all  along  lum 
under  the  intlueucc  of  that  party,  and  was  in  rontit;. 
the  chief  conspirator  against  the  religion  and  libi  i 
ticK  of  hit!  people. 

The  commons,  though  they  conducted  the  great 
business  of  the  exclusion  with  extreme  violence,  and 
even  imprudeuco,  had  yet  much  reason  for  tli<- 
jealoUHy  which  gave  rise  to  it  :  but  their  vehenuMii 
prose(  ution  of  the  popish  plot,  even  after  so  long  an 
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interval,  discovers  such  a  spirit,  either  of  credulity 
or  injustice,  as  admits  of  no  apology.  The  iuipeach- 
ment  of  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower  was  revived ; 
and  as  Viscount  Stafford,  from  his  age,  infirmities, 
and  narrow  capacity  was  deemed  the  least  capable 
of  defending  himself,  it  was  determined  to  make 
him  the  first  victim,  that  his  condemnation  mij^ht 
Dave  the  way  for  a  sentence  against  the  rest.  The 
f  hancellor,  now  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  ap- 
pointed hisjh-steward  for  conducting  the  trial  (No- 
vember  30). 

Three  witnesses  were  produced  against  the  pri- 
soner; Gates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville.  Oates 
swore,  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit,  deliver  to 
Stafford  a  commission  signed  by  de  Oliva,  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him  paymaster  to  the 
papal  army,  which  was  to  be  levied  for  the  subduing 
of  England  ;  for  this  ridiculous  imposture  still  main- 
tained its  credit  with  the  commons:  Dugdale  gave 
testimony,  that  the  prisoner,  at  Tixal,  a  seat  of 
Lord  Aston's,  had  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in 
the  design  of  murdering  the  king  ;  and  had  promised 
him,  besides  the  honour  of  being  sainted  by  the 
church,  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  that 
service:  Turberville  deposed,  that  the  prisoner,  in 
his  own  house  at  Paris,  had  made  him  a  like  proposal. 
To  offer  money  for  murdering  a  king,  without  lay- 
ing down  any  scheme  by  which  the  assassin  may 
ensure  some  probability  or  possibility  of  escape,  is 
so  incredible  in  itself,  and  may  so  easily  be  main- 
tained by  any  prostitute  evidence,  that  an  accusa- 
tion of  that  nature,  not  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances, ought  very  little  to  be  attended  to  by  any 
court  of  judicature  :  but  notwithstanding  the  small 
hold  which  the  witnesses  afforded,  the  prisoner  was 
able  in  many  material  particulars  to  discredit  their 
testimony.  It  was  sworn  by  Dugdale,  that  Stafford 
had  assisted  in  a  great  consult  of  the  catholics  held 
at  Tixal  ;  but  Stafford  proved  by  undoubted  testi- 
mony, that  at  the  time  assigned  he  was  in  Bath,  and 
io  that  neighbourhood.  Turberville  had  served  a 
novitiate  among  the  Dominicans;  but,  having  de- 
serted the  convent,  he  had  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in 
the  French  army  ;  and  being  dismissed  that  service, 
he  now  lived  in  London,  abandoned  by  all  his  rela- 
tions, and  exposed  to  great  poverty :  Stafford  proved, 
by  the  evidence  of  his  gentleman  and  his  page,  that 
Turberville  had  never,  either  at  Paris  or  at  London, 
been  seen  in  his  company  ;  and  itmight  justly  appear 
strange,  that  a  person,  who  had  so  important  a  se- 
cret in  his  keeping,  was  so  long  entirely  neglected 
by  him. 

The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace  during 
the  trial  were  extreme  :  great  abilities  and  eloquence 
were  displayed  by  the  managers,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Sir  Francis  Winnington,  and  Serjeant  Maynard ; 
yet  did  the  prisoner,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
make  a  better  defence  than  was  expected  cither  by 
his  friends  or  his  enemies;  the  unequal  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  a  plentiful  source  of 
compassion  to  every  mind  seasoned  with  humanity. 
Tie  represented  that  during  a  course  of  forty  years, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
had,  through  many  dangers,  difiiculties,  and  losses, 
still  maintained  his  loyalty;  and  was  it  credible, 
that  now,  in  his  old  age,  easy  in  his  circumstances, 
but  dispirited  by  infirmities,  he  would  belie  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  and  engage  against  his  royal 
master,  from  whom  he  had  ever  received  kind  treat- 
ment, in  the  most  desperate  and  most  bloody  of  alt 
conspiracies?  he  remarked  the  infamy  of  the  wit- 
nesueB;    the  contradictions  and  absurdities  uf  their 


testimony  ;  the  extreme  indigence  in  which  they  had 
lived,  though  engaged,  as  they  pretended,  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  kings,  princes,  and  nobles;  the  credit 
and  opulence  to  which  they  were  at  present  raised. 
With  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  more  persuasive 
than  the  greatest  oratory,  he  still  made  protestations 
of  his  innocence  ;  and  could  not  forbear  every  mo- 
ment expressing  the  most  lively  surprise  and  indig- 
nation at  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  witnesses. 

It  will  appear  astonishing  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Staf- 
ford himself,  that  the  peers,  after  a  solemn  trial  of 
six  days,  should,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four  voices, 
give  sentence  against  him:  he  received  however 
with  resignation  the  fatal  verdict.  "  God's  holy 
name  be  praised!"  was  the  only  exclamation  which 
he  uttered.  When  the  high-steward  told  him  that 
the  peers  would  intercede  with  the  king  for  remitting 
the  more  cruel  and  more  ignominious  parts  of  the 
sentence,  hanging  and  quartering,  he  burst  into 
tears  :  but  he  told  the  lords  that  he  was  moved  to 
this  weakness  by  his  sense  of  their  goodness,  not  by 
any  terror  of  that  fate  which  he  was  doomed  to 
suffer 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  Charles,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  had  remitted  to  Stafford  the  hanging 
and  quartering,  the  two  sheriffs,  Bethell  aud  Cornish, 
indulging  their  own  republican  humour,  and  com- 
plying with  the  prevalent  spirit  of  their  party,  ever 
jealous  of  monarchy,  stated  a  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  king's  power  of  exercising  even  this  small  de- 
gree of  lenity.  "  Since  he  cannot  pardon  the  whole,*' 
said  they,  "  how  can  he  have  power  to  remit  any 
part  of  the  sentence?"  They  proposed  the  doubt 
to  both  houses  ;  the  peers  prouounced  it  superfluous; 
and  even  the  commons,  apprehensive  lest  a  questioa 
of  this  nature  might  make  way  for  Stafford's  escape, 
gave  this  singular  answer  :  "  This  house  is  content, 
that  the  sheriffs  do  execute  William,  late  Viscount 
Stafford,  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body  only." 
Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  fury  of  the 
times,  than  that  Lord  Russell,  notwithstanding  the 
virtue  and  humanity  of  his  character,  seconded  ia 
the  house  this  barbarous  scniple  of  the  sheriffs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execu- 
tion, many  efforts  were  made  to  shake  the  resolution 
of  the  infirm  and  aged  prisoner,  and  to  bring  him 
to  some  confession  of  the  treason  for  which  he  was 
condemned :  it  was  even  rumoured,  that  he  had 
confessed;  and  the  zealous  party  men,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  secretly,  notwithstanding  their  credulity, 
entertained  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  reality 
of  the  popish  conspiracy,  expressed  great  triumph 
on  the  occasion  :  but  Stafford,  when  again  called 
before  the  house  of  peers,  discovered  many  schemes 
which  had  been  laid  by  himself  and  others,  for  pro- 
curing a  Uderation  to  the  catholics,  at  least  a  miti- 
gation of  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  them  ;  and 
he  protested  that  this  was  the  sole  treason  of  which 
he  had  ever  been  guilty. 

Stafford  now  prepared  himself  for  death  with  the 
intrepidity  which  became  his  birth  aud  station,  and 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  innocence  and 
integrity,  which,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he 
had  ever  maintained:  his  mind  seemed  even  to 
collect  new  force  from  the  violence  and  oppression 
under  which  he  laboured.  When  going  to  execu- 
tion (December  20),  ho  called  for  a  cloak  to  defend 
him  against  the  rigour  of  the  season:  "perhaps," 
said  ho,  "  I  may  shake  with  cold,  but  I  trust  in  Gud 
not  for  fear."  On  the  scaffold  ho  continued,  with 
reiterated  and  earnest  asseverations,  to  make  pro- 
testations uf  bis   innoccuce:    all   his   fervour  was 
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exercised  on  that  point:  when  he  mentioned  the 
witnesses,  whose  perjuries  had  bereaved  him  of  life, 
his  expressions  were  full  of  mildness  and  of  charity. 
He  solemnly  disavowed  all  those  immoral  principles, 
which  over-zealous  protestants  had  ascribed  without 
distinction  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  he  hoped, 
he  said,  that  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when 
the  present  delusion  would  be  dissipated;  and 
when  the  force  of  truth,  though  late,  would  engage 
the  whole  world  to  make  reparation  to  his  injured 
honour. 

The  populace,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford's  trial 
and  condemnation,  were  now  melted  into  tears  at  the 
sight  of  that  tender  fortitude  which  shone  forth  in 
each  feature,  and  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged 
noble:  their  profound  silence  was  only  interrupted 
by  sighs  and  groans.  With  ditficulty  they  found 
speech  to  assent  to  those  protestations  of  innocence, 
which  he  frequently  repeated:  *'  We  believe  you, 
my  lord  !  God  bless  you,  my  lord  !'*  These  expres- 
sions with  a  faltering  accent  tiowed  from  them.  The 
executioner  himself  was  touched  with  sympathy  : 
twice  he  lifted  up  the  axe,  with  an  intent  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow;  and  as  often  felt  his  resolution  to 
fail  him:  a  deep  sigh  was  heard  to  accompany  his 
last  effort,  which  laid  Stafford  for  ever  at  rest.  All 
the  spectators  seemed  to  feel  the  blow;  and  when 
the  head  was  held  up  to  them  with  the  usual  cry, 
*'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor '."  no  clamour  of  as- 
sent was  uttered:  pity,  remorse,  and  astonishment, 
had  taken  possession  of  every  heart,  and  displayed 
itself  in  every  countenance. 

This  is  the  last  blood  which  was  shed  on  account 
of  the  popish  plot  :-*-an  incident,  which,  for  the  cre- 
dit of  the  nation,  it  were  better  to  bury  in  eternal 
oblivion  ;  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate,  as 
well  to  maintain  the  truth  of  history,  as  to  warn,  if 
possible,  their  posterity,  and  all  mankind,  never 
again  to  fall  into  so  shameful,  so  barbarous  a  de- 
lusion. 

The  execution  of  Stafford  gratified  the  prejudices 
of  the  country  party,  but  it  contributed  nothing  to 
their  power  and  security :  on  the  contrary,  by  ex- 
citing commiseration,  it  tended  still  further  to  in- 
crease that  disbelief  of  the  whcde  plot,  which  began 
now  to  prevail:  the  commons,  therefore,  not  to  lose 
the  present  opportunity,  resolved  to  make  both 
friends  and  enemies  sensible  of  their  power.  They 
passed  a  bill  for  casing  the  protcstant  dissenters, 
and  for  repealing  the  persecuting  statute  of  the 
thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth  :  this  laudable  bill  was  like- 
wise carried  through  the  bouse  of  peers.  The  chief- 
justice  was  very  obnoxious  for  dismissing  the  grand 
jury  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  thereby  disap- 
])ointing  that  bold  measure  of  Shaftesbury  and  his 
friends,  who  had  presented  the  duke  as  a  recusant : 
for  this  crime  the  commons  sent  up  an  impeachment 
against  him;  as  also  against  Jones  and  Weston, 
two  of  the  judges,  who,  in  some  Kpeechcs  from  the 
bench,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  to  many  of  tlic 
firnt  reformers  the  anpellatiou  of  fanatics. 

The  king,  in  rejecting  the  cxclusion-bill,  had 
sheltered  himself  securely  behind  the  authority  of 
the  houne  of  peers;  and  tne  commons  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  usual  pretence,  to  attack  the  sovereign 
himself,  under  colour  of  attacking  his  ministers  and 
counsellors  :  in  prosecution,  however,  of  the  scheme 
which  he  had  formed,  of  throwing  the  blame  nn  the 
comnionn,  in  case  of  any  rupture,  he  raadu  ihein  a 
new  Hpecrh.  After  warning  them,  that  a  noglert  of 
this  o|ip<»rtunily  wouM  never  be  retrieved,  he  added 
these  Wordn: — "  I  did  prouiiiiu  you  the  futtest  Huti> 


faction  which  your  hearts  could  wish,  for  the  security 
of  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  concur  with  you  in 
any  remedies  which  might  consist  with  preserving 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  its  due  and  legal 
course  of  descent:  I  do  again,  with  the  same  reser- 
vations, renew  the  same  promises  to  you  :  and  being 
thus  ready  on  my  part  to  do  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  from  me,  1  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
you,  as  soon  as  may  be,  how  far  I  shall  be  assisted 
by  you,  and  what  it  is  you  desire  from  me." 

The  most  reasonable  objection  against  the  limita- 
tions proposed  by  the  king,  is,  that  they  introduced 
too  considerable  an  innovation  in  the  government, 
and  almost  totally  annihilated  the  power  of  the  fu- 
ture monarch:  but  considering  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  commons  and  their  leaders,  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  this  objection  would  have  small 
weight  with  them,  and  that  their  disgust  against  the 
court  would  rather  incline  them  to  diminish  than 
support  regal  authority  :  they  still  hoped,  from  the 
king's  urgent  necessities  and  his  usual  facility,  that 
he  would  throw  himself  wholly  into  their  hands; 
and  that  thus,  without  waiting  for  the  accession  of 
the  duke,  they  might  immediately  render  themselves 
abscdute  masters  of  the  government.  The  commons, 
therefore,  besides  insisting  still  on  the  exclusion, 
proceeded  to  bring  in  bills  of  an  important,  and 
some  of  them  of  au  alarming  nature :  one  to  renew 
the  triennial  act,  which  had  been  so  inadvertently 
repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ;  a  second  to 
make  the  office  of  judge  during  good  behaviour;  a 
third  to  declare  the  levying  of  money  without  con- 
sent of  parliament  to  he  high-treason;  a  fourth  to 
order  an  association  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty's 
person,  for  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  for  the 
jireservation  of  the  protestant  subjects  against  all 
invasions  and  opposition  whatever,  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  duke  of  York  or  auy  papist  from  succeeding 
to  the  crown.  The  memory  of  the  covenant  was 
too  recent  for  men  to  overlook  the  consequences  of 
such  an  association  ;  and  the  king,  who  was  particu- 
larly conversant  in  Davila,  could  not  fail  of  recol- 
lecting a  memorable  foreign  instance,  to  fortify  this 
domestic  experience. 

The  commons  also  passed  many  votes,  which, 
though  they  had  not  the  authority  of  laws,  served 
however  to  discover  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  house.  They  voted,  that  whoever  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  refuse  the  exclusion-bill,  were  pro- 
moters of  popery,  and  enemies  to  the  king  and 
kingdom  :  in  another  vote,  they  named  the  marquess 
of  Worcester,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Feversham, 
and  Halifax,  Laurence  Hyde,  and  Kdward  Sey- 
mour as  those  dangerous  enemies;  and  they  re- 
quested his  majesty  to  remove  them  from  his  person 
and  councils  forever:  they  voted  that,  till  the  ex- 
ehision-bill  were  passed,  they  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  grant  tho  king  any 
manner  of  supply  :  and  lest  he  should  be  enabled  l»y 
any  other  expedient  to  support  the  government,  and 
preserve  himself  independent,  they  passed  another 
vote,  in  which  they  declared  that  whoever  should 
hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  auy  money  on 
those  branches  of  the  king's  revenue,  arising  from 
customs,  excise,  or  hearth-money,  should  he  judged 
a  hinderer  of  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  be  re- 
spnnsiblr  for  the  same  in  parliament. 

The  king  might  presume  that  tho  peers,  who  had 
rejected  the  cxriusion-bill,  would  still  continue  to 
defend  the  throne  ;  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous 
hills  introduced  into  the  other  houite  would  ever  be 
pnwuted  for  tho  royiil  assent  an<l  appnd)atiuu  :  but 
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as  there  remained  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  commons 
to  any  better  temper,  and  as  their  further  sitting 
served  only  to  keep  fiction  alive,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  general  ferment  of  the  nation,  he  came  secretly 
to  a  resfdution  of  proroguing  tbeni.  They  got  in- 
telligence about  a  quarter  of  an  hiur  before  the 
black  rod  came  to  the  door  (January  lU,  1681).  Not 
to  lose  such  precious  time,  they  passed  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  some  extraordinary  resolutions  ;  they 
voted,  that  whosoever  advised  his  majesty  to  prorogue 
this  parliament  to  any  other  purpose  than  in  order 
to  pass  the  bill  of  exclusion,  was  a  betrayer  of  the 
king,  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  ;  a  promoter  of  the  French  interest,  and 
a  pensioner  of  France  :  that  thanks  be  given  to  the 
city  of  London  for  their  manifest  loyalty,  and  for 
their  care  and  vigilance  in  the  preservation  of  the 
king  and  of  the  protestant  religion  :  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  that  that  city  was  burned  m 
the  year  16GG  by  the  papists,  designing  thereby  to 
introduce  arbitrary  power  and  popery  into  the  king- 
dom: that  humble  application  be  made  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  restoring  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  all  his 
offices  and  commands,  from  which,  it  appears  to  the 
house,  he  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  York  :  and,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
house  that  the  prosecution  of  the  protestant  dissent- 
ers on  the  penal  laws  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the 
subject,  a  weakening  to  the  protestant  interest,  an 
encouragement  of  popery,  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  passed  some  laws  of  no  great  importance ; 
but  the  bill  for  repealing  the  thirty-Kfth  of  Ehza- 
belh,  he  privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
not  to  present  to  him  :  by  this  artifice,  which  was 
equally  disobliging  to  the  country  party  as  if  the 
bill  had  been  rejected,  and  at  the  same  time  implied 
some  timidity  in  the  king,  that  salutary  act  was  for 
the  present  eluded.  The  king  had  often  of  himself 
attempted,  and  sometimes  by  irregular  means,  to 
give  indulgence  to  non-conformists :  but  besides 
that  he  had  usually  expected  to  comprehend  the 
catholics  in  this  liberty,  the  present  refractory  dis- 
position of  the  sectaries  had  much  incensed  him 
against  them ;  and  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
keep  them  still  at  mercy. 

The  last  votes  of  the  commons  seemed  to  be  an 
attempt  of  forming  indirectly  an  association  against 
the  crown,  after  they  found  that  their  association  bill 
could  not  pass  :  the  dissenting  interest,  the  city,  and 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  they  endeavoured  to  connect 
with  the  country  party.  A  civil  war  indeed  never 
appeared  so  likely  as  at  present;  and  it  was  high 
time  for  the  king  to  dissolve  a  parliament,  which 
seemed  toliave  entertained  such  dangerous  projects: 
soon  after,  he  summoned  another  :  though  he  ob- 
served, that  the  country  party  had  established  their 
interest  so  strongly  in  all  the  electing  boroughs,  that 
he  could  not  hope  for  any  disposition  more  favour- 
able in  the  now  parliament,  this  expedient  was  still 
a  prosecution  of  his  former  project,  of  trying  every 
method  by  which  he  might  ibrm  an  accommodation 
with  the  commons  :  and  if  all  failed,  he  hoped  that 
he  could  the  better  justify  to  his  people,  at  least  to 
his  party,  a  final  breach  with  Ihem. 

It  had  always  been  much  regretted  by  the  royal- 
ists, during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament 
had  been  assembled  at  Westminster,  and  had  t'..creby 
received  force  and  encouragement  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  potent  and  factious  city,  which  had  zealously 
embraced  their  party.  Though  the  king  was  now 
possessed  of  guards,  which  iu  some  measure  over- 


awed the  populace,  he  was  determined  still  furtht  r 
to  obviate  all  inconveniences ;  and  he  summoned 
the  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford.  The  city 
of  London  showed  how  just  a  judgment  he  had 
formed  of  their  dispositions  :  besides  re-electing  the 
same  members,  they  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their 
former  behaviour,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
depth  of  the  **  horrid  "  and  "hellish"  popish  plot, 
and  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  the  principal  cause 
of  the  ruin  and  misery  impending  over  the  nation. 
Monmouth  with  fifteen  peers  presented  a  petition 
against  assembling  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  "  where 
the  two  houses,"  they  said,  "  could  not  be  in  safety  ; 
but  would  be  easily  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the 
papists  and  their  adherents,  of  whom  too  many  had 
crept  into  his  majesty's  guards."  These  insinua- 
tions, which  pointed  so  evidently  at  the  king  him- 
self, were  not  calculated  to  persuade  him,  but  to  in- 
flame the  people. 

The  cxclusionists  might  have  concluded,  both 
from  the  king's  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament, 
and  from  his  summoning  of  the  present  to  meet  at 
Oxford,  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  de- 
clared resolution  of  rejecting  theii-  favourite  bill : 
but  they  still  flattered  themselves  that  his  urgent 
necessities  would  influence  his  easy  temper,'  and 
finally  gain  them  the  ascendant.  The  leaders  came 
to  parliament,  attended  not  only  by  their  servants, 
but  by  numerous  bands  of  their  partisans:  the  four 
city  members  in  particular  were  followed  by  great 
multitudes  wearing  ribands,  in  which  were  woven 
these  words.  "  No  popery  !  no  slavery  !"  The  king 
had  his  guards  regularly  mustered  :  his  party  like- 
wise endeavoured  to  make  a  show  of  their  strength  : 
and  on  the  whole,  the  assembly  at  Oxford  rather 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  tumultuous  Polish  diet, 
than  of  a  regular  English  parliament. 

The  king,  who  had  hitherto  employed  the  most 
gracious  expressions  to  all  his  parliaments,  particu- 
larly the  last  two,  thought  proper  to  address  himself 
to  the  present  in  a  more  authoritative  manner 
(March  'Jl).  He  complained  of  the  unwarrantable 
proceedings  of  the  former  house  of  commons  ;  and 
said  that,  as  he  would  never  use  arbitrary  govern- 
ment himself,  neither  would  he  ever  suffer  it  in  others: 
by  calling,  however,  this  parliament  so  soon,  he  had 
sufficiently  shown  that  no  past  irregularities  could 
inspire  him  with  a  prejudice  against  those  assem- 
blies :  he  now  afforded  them,  he  added,  yet  another 
opportunity  of  providing  for  the  public  safety  ;  and 
to  all  the  world  had  given  one  evidence  more,  that 
on  his  part  he  had  not  neglected  the  duty  incumbent 
on  him. 

The  commons  were  not  overawed  by  the  magiste- 
rial air  of  the  king's  speech  :  they  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  same  members  ;  they  chose  the  same 
speaker;  and  they  instantly  feil  into  the  same  mea- 
sures, the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  repeal  of  the 
persecuting  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  inquiry  into  the 
popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  So  violent 
were  they  on  this  last  article,  that  no  other  expe- 
dient, however  plausible,  could  so  much  as  be 
hearkened  to.  Ernley,  one  of  the  king's  ministers, 
proposed  that  the  duke  should  be  banished,  during 
life,  five  hundreil  miles  fnmi  England,  and  that  on 
the  king's  demise  the  next  heir  should  be  constituted 
regent  with  regal  power  ;  yet  even  this  expedient, 
which  left  the  duke  only  the  bare  title  of  king,  could 
not,  though  seronded  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  and 
Sir  Thomas  Mompesson,  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
house :  the  jiast  disappointments  of  the  country 
parly,  and  the  opposition   made   by  the  court,   had 
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only  rendered  them  more  united,  more  haughty, 
and' more  determined;  no  method  but  their  own,  of 
excluding  the  duke,  could  give  them  any  satisfaction. 
There  was  one  Fitzharris,  an  Irish  catholic,  who 
had  insinuated  himself  into  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth's acquaintance,  and  had  been  very  busy  in 
conveying  to  her  intelligence  of  any  libel  written  by 
the  country  party,  or  of  any  designs  entertained 
against  her  or  against  the  court :  for  services  of 
this  kind,  and  perhaps  too,  from  a  regard  to 
his  father.  Sir  Edward  Fitzharris,  who  had  been 
an  eminent  royalist,  he  had  received  from  the 
king  a  present  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
This  man  met  with  one  Everard,  a  Scotch- 
man, a  spy  of  the  exclusionists,  and  an  informer 
concerning  the  popish  plot;  and  he  engaged  him 
to  write  a  libel  against  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the 
whole  administration.  What  Fitzharris's  intentions 
were,  cannot  well  be  ascertained:  it  is  probable,  as 
he  afterwards  asserted,  that  he  meant  to  carry  this 
libel  to  his  patron,  the  duchess,  and  to  make  a  merit 
of  the  discovery.  Everard,  who  suspected  some  other 
design,  and  who  was  well  pleased  on  his  side  to  have 
the  merit  of  a  discovery  with  his  patrons,  resolved 
to  betray  his  friend  :  he  posted  Sir  AViUiam  Waller, 
a  noted  justice  of  the  peace,  and  two  persons  more, 
behind  the  hangings,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  the  whole  transaction.  The 
libel,  sketched  out  by  Fitzharris,  and  executed  partly 
by  him,  partly  by  Everard,  was  the  most  furious, 
indecent,  and  outrageous  performance  imaginable  ; 
and  such  as  was  fitter  to  hurt  than  serve  any  party, 
which  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  adopt  it :  Waller 
carried  the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a 
warrant  for  committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened, 
at  that  very  time,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his 
pocket.  Finding  himself  now  delivered  over  to  the 
law,  he  resolved  to  pay  court  to  the  popular  parly, 
who  were  alone  able  to  protect  him,  and  by  whom 
hs  observed  almost  all  trials  to  be  governed  and  di- 
rected:  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  court  to  write  the  libel,  in  order  to  throw  the 
odium  of  it  on  the  exclusionists ;  but  this  account, 
which  was  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  he  dis- 
graced by  circumstances  which  are  altogether  absurd 
and  improbable  :  the  intention  of  the  ministers,  he 
said,  was  to  send  about  copies  to  all  the  heads  of  the 
country  party  ;  and  the  moment  they  received  them, 
they  were  to  be  arrested,  and  a  conspiracy  to  be  im- 
puted to  them.  That  he  might  merit  favour  by  still 
more  important  intelligence,  he  commenced  a  dis- 
coverer of  the  great  popish  plot ;  and  he  failed  not 
to  confirm  all  the  tremendous  circumstances  insisted 
on  by  his  predecessors :  he  said,  that  the  second 
Dutch  war  was  entered  into  with  a  view  of  extirpa- 
ting the  protcstant  religion  both  abroad  and  at 
home;  that  Father  Parry,  a  Jesuit,  on  the  disap- 
pointment by  the  peace,  told  him,  that  the  catholics 
resolved  to  murder  the  king,  and  had  even  engiiged 
the  (picen  in  that  design  ;  that  the  envoy  of  Modena 
offered  him  ten  thousand  pounds  to  kill  the  king  ; 
and  on  his  refusal,  the  envoy  said,  that  the  duchess 
of  Mazarine,  who  was  as  expert  at  puisuuini;  us  her 
•inter,  the  countess  of  Soissons,  would  with  a  little 
phial  execute  that  design  ;  that  on  the  king's  death, 
tho  army  in  Flanders  was  to  come  over,  and  mas- 
•acrc  (he  protestanis;  thut  money  was  raised  in  Italy 
for  recruits  ami  fupplics,  and  there  should  be  no 
more  imrliumentit ;  und  thai  the  duke  was  privy  to 
this  whole  plan,  and  hatl  even  entered  into  the  ile- 
•  i|;n  orCiodliey'n  murder,  which  was  executed  in  the 
uijiilior  lelutrd  by  I'lanco. 


The  popular  leaders  had,  all  along,  been  very  de- 
sirous of  having  an  accusation  against  the  duke  ; 
and  though  Oates  and  Bedloe  in  their  first  evidenie 
had  not  dared  to  go  so  far,  both  Dugdale  and  Dan- 
gerfield  had  afterwards  been  encouraged  to  supply 
so  material  a  defect  by  comprehending  him  in  liie 
conspiracy :  the  commons,  theretore,  finding  that 
Fitzharris  was  also  willing  to  serve  this  purpose, 
were  not  ashamed  to  adopt  his  evidence,  aud  re- 
solved for  that  end  to  save  him  from  the  destruction 
with  which  he  was  at  present  threatened.  The  king 
had  removed  him  from  the  city  prison,  where  he  was 
exposed  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  exclusionists : 
had  sent  him  to  the  Tower;  and  had  ordered  him  tit 
be  prosecuted  by  an  indictment  at  common  law.  lu 
order  to  prevent  his  trial  and  execution,  an  im- 
peachment was  voted  by  the  commons  against  him, 
and  sent  up  to  the  lords:  that  they  might  show  the 
greater  contempt  of  the  court,  they  ordered,  by  w:iy 
of  derision,  that  the  impeachment  should  be  carried 
up  by  Secretary  Jenkins,  who  was  so  provoked  by 
the  intended  affront,  that  he  at  first  refused  obe- 
dience ;  though  afterwards,  being  threatened  with 
commitment,  he  was  induced  to  comply.  The  lords 
voted  to  remit  the  affair  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  before  whom,  as  the  attorney-general  in- 
formed them,  it  was  already  determined  to  try  Fitz- 
harris :  the  commons  maintained  that  the  peers  were 
obliged  to  receive  every  impeachment  from  the  com- 
mons; and  this  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
instance  of  their  refusal:  they  therefore  voted,  that 
the  lords,  in  rejecting  their  impeachment,  had  de- 
nied justice,  and  had  violated  the  constitution  of 
parliament :  they  also  declared,  that  whatever  infe- 
rior court  should  proceed  against  F'itzharris,  or  any 
one  that  lay  under  impeachment,  would  be  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  privilege.  Great  heats  were 
likely  to  ensue ;  and  as  the  king  saw  no  appearance 
of  any  better  temper  in  the  commons,  he  gladly  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  houses ;  and  he  proceeded  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  parliament.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept, 
that  the  commons  had  no  intimation  of  it  till  the 
black  rod  came  to  their  doors,  and  summoned  them 
to  attend  the  king  at  the  house  of  peers. 

This  vigorous  measure,  though  it  might  have  been 
foreseen,  excited  such  astonishment  in  the  country 
party,  as  deprived  them  of  all  spirit,  and  reduced 
them  to  absolute  despair  :  they  were  sensible,  though 
too  late,  that  the  king  had  finally  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, and  was  determined  to  endure  any  extremity 
rather  than  submit  to  those  terms  which  they  had 
resolved  tu  impose  on  him:  they  found  that  he  had 
patiently  waited  till  affairs  should  come  to  full  ma- 
turity; and  having  now  engaged  a  national  parly 
on  his  side,  had  boldly  set  his  enemies  at  defiance  : 
no  parliament,  they  knew,  would  be  summoned  for 
some  years;  and  during  that  long  interval,  the 
court,  though  perhaps  at  the  head  of  an  inferior 
jiarty,  yet  being  possessed  of  all  authority,  would 
iiuve  every  odvoutagc  over  a  body  dispersed  and 
disunited.  These  reflections  crowded  on  every  one  ; 
und  all  the  exclusionists  were  terrified,  lest  Charles 
should  follow  the  blow  by  sonic  action  more  violent, 
und  immediately  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  his  measures  :  the 
king  on  his  part  was  no  less  apprehensive  lest  de- 
spair might  prompt  them  to  have  recourse  to  force, 
and  make  some  sudden  attempt  on  his  person  :  both 
parties  therefore  hurried  from  Oxford;  and  in  an 
insl.uit,  that  city,  so  crowded  and  busy,  was  lel't  lu 
its  usual  emptiness  and  Irnnquillity. 
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The  court  partv  gathered  force  from  the  dispersion 
and  aslonishmeiit  of  their  antagonists,  and  adhered 
luore  firmly  to  the  king,  whose  resolutions,  they  now 
^.uv.  could  be  entirely  depended  on  :  the  vinlen 
of  the  exclusionists  were  every  where  exclaimed 
atjainst  and  aggravated ;  and  even  the  reality  of  the 
plot,  that  great  engine  of  their  authority,  was  openly 
called  in  question  :  the  clergy  especially  were  busy 
in  this  great  revolution  ;  and  being  moved,  partly 
by  their  own  fears,  partly  by  the  insinuations  of  the 
court,  they  represented  all  their  antagonists  as  sec- 
taries and  republicans,  and  rejoiced  in  escaping 
those  perils,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  hang- 
ing  over  them  :  principles  the  most  opposite  to  civil 
liberty  were  every  where  enforced  from  the  pulpit, 
and  adopted  in  numerous  addresses;  where  the  king 
was  flattered  in  his  present  measures,  and  congratu- 
lated on  his  escape  from  parliaments.  Could  words 
have  been  depended  on,  the  nation  appeared  to  be 
running  fast  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  seemed 
even  ambitious  of  resigning  into  the  king's  hands 
all  the  privileges,  transmitted  to  them,  through  so 
many  ages,  by  their  gallant  ancestors. 

But  Charles  had  sagacity  enough  to  distinguish 
between  men's  real  internal  sentiments  and  the  lan- 
guage which  zeal  and  opposition  to  a  contrary  fac- 
tion may  sometimes  extort  from  them :  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  professions  of  duty  and  obedience,  he 
was  resolved  not  to  trust  for  a  long  time  the  people 
with  a  new  election,  but  to  depend  entirely  on  his 
own  economy  for  alleviating  those  necessities  under 
which  he  laboured.  Great  retrenchments  were  made 
in  the  household ;  even  his  favourite  navy  was 
neglected:  Tangier,  though  it  had  cost  great  sums 
of  money,  was  a  few  years  after  abandoned  and  de- 
molished :  the  mole  was  entirely  destroyed;  and 
the  garrison,  being  brought  over  to  England,  served 
to  augment  that  small  army,  which  the  king  relied 
on  as  the  solid  basis  of  his  authority.  It  had  been 
happy  for  the  nation,  had  Charles  used  his  victory 
with  justice  and  moderation  equal  to  the  prudence 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  obtained  it. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  court  was  the  trial  of 
Fitzharris.  Doubts  were  raised  by  the  jury  with 
regard  to  their  power  of  trying  him.  after  the  con- 
cluding vote  of  the  commons  :  but  the  judges  took 
on  them  to  decide  the  question  in  the  affirmative; 
and  the  jury  were  obliged  to  proceed.  The  writing 
of  the  libel  was  clearly  proved  on  Fitzharris:  the 
only  question  was  with  regard  to  his  intentions.  He 
asserted,  that  he  was  a  spy  of  the  court,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly carried  the  libel  to  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth;  and  he  was  desirous  that  the  jury  should, 
in  this  transaction,  consider  him  as  a  cheat,  not  as 
a  traitor:  he  failed  however  somewhat  in  the  proof, 
and  was  brought  in  guilty  of  treason  by  the  jury. 

Finding  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
he  now  retracted  all  his  former  impostures  with  re- 
gard to  the  popish  plot,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
atone, for  them  by  new  impostures  against  the  country 
party.  He  afirarmed,  that  these  fictions  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  the  suggestions  and  artifices 
of  Treby  the  recorder,  and  of  Hethell  and  Cornish 
the  two  sheriiTb  :  this  account  he  persisted  in  even 
at  his  execution  ;  and  thoui^h  men  knew  that  no- 
thing could  be  depended  on  which  came  from  one 
ao  corrupt  and  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  yet 
were  they  inclined,  from  his  perseverance,  to  rely 
fcomewhat  more  on  his  veracity  in  these  last  asseve- 
rations: but  it  appears  that  his  wife  had  some  con- 
nexions with  Mrs.  Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  Fitzharris  hoped,  if  he  , 


persisted  in  a  story  agreeable  to  the  court,  that  some 
favour  might,  on  that  account,  be  shown  to  his 
family. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  several  lights  in 
which  this  story  has  been  represented  by  the  oppo- 
site factions.  The  country  party  affirmed,  that  Fitz- 
harris had  been  employed  by  the  court,  in  order  to 
throw  the  odium  of  the  libel  on  the  exclusionists, 
and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  protestant  plot  :  tbe  court 
party  maintained,  that  the  exclusionists  had  found 
out  Fitzharris,  a  spy  of  the  ministers,  and  had  set 
him  on  this  undertaking,  from  an  intention  of  loading 
the  court  with  the  imputation  of  such  a  design  on  the 
exclusionists.  Rather  than  acquit  their  antagonists, 
both  sides  were  willing  to  adopt  an  account  the  most 
intricate  and  incredible.  It  was  a  strange  situation 
in  which  the  people  at  this  time  were  placed  ;  to  be 
every  dav  tortured  with  these  perplexed  stories,  and 
inflamed  with  such  dark,  suspicions  against  their 
fellow-citizens.  This  was  no  less  than  the  fifteenth 
false  plot,  or  sham  plot,  as  they  were  then  called, 
with  which  the  court,  it  was  imagined,  had  endea- 
voured to  load  their  adversaries. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  from 
Hallam:— 

"Though  the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris  was  in 
itself  a  mere  work  of  temporary  faction,  it  brought 
into  discussion  a  considerable  question  in  our  con- 
stitutional law,  which  deserves  notice,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance,  and  because  a  popular  writer 
has  advanced  an  untenable  proposition  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  commons  impeached  this  man  of  high- 
treason.  The  lords  voted,  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  at  common  law.  It  was  resolved,  in 
consequence,  by  the  lower  house,  'that  it  is  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  commons  in  parliament  as- 
bled,  to  impeach  before  the  lords  in  parliament 
any  peer  or  commoner  for  treason,  or  any  other 
or  misdemeanor  :  and  that  the  refusal  of  the 
lords  to  proceed  in  parliament  upon  such  impeach- 
ment is  a  denial  of  justice,  and  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  parliament."  It  seems  indeed  difficult 
to  justify  the  determination  of  the  lords.  Certainly 
the  declaration  in  the  case  of  Sir  Simon  de  Here- 
ford, who  having  been  accused  by  the  kinj;,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  before  the  lords,  of  par- 
ticipatins;  in  the  treason  of  Roger  Mortimer,  that 
noble  assembly  protested,  with  the  assent  of  the 
king  in  full  parliament,  that  albeit  they  had  taken 
upon  them,  as  judges  of  the  parliament,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  to  render  judgment,  yet  the  peers, 
who  then  were  or  should  be  in  time  to  come,  were 
not  bound  to  render  judgment  upon  others  than 
peers,  nor  had  power  to  do  so;  and  that  the  said 
judgment  thus  rendered  should  never  be  drawn  to 
example  or  consequence  in  time  to  come,  whereby 
the  said  peers  of  the  land  might  be  charged  to  judge 
others  than  their  peers,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land;  certainly,  I  say,  this  declaration,  even  if  it 
amounted  to  a  statute,  concerning  which  there  has 
been  some  question,  was  not  necessarily  to  be  inter- 
preted as  applicable  to  impeachments  at  the  suit  of 
the  commons,  wherein  the  king  is  no  ways  a  party. 
There  were  several  precedents  in  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard II.  of  such  impeachments  for  treason.  There 
had  been  more  than  one  in  that  of  Charles  I.  The 
objection  indeed  was  so  novel,  that  Chief-justice 
Scroggs,  having  been  impeached  for  treason,  in  the 
last  parliament,  though  he  applied  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  had  never  insisted  on  so  decisive  a  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction.  And  if  the  doctrine,  adopted  by  the 
lord"",  wore  to  bo  carried  to  it;;  just  consequences, 
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all  impeachment  of  commoners  must  be  at  an  end  ; 
for  no  distinction  is  taken  in  the  above-mentioned 
declaration  as  to  Bereford  between  treason  and  mis- 
demeanor. The  peers  had  indeed  lost,  except  during 
the  session  of  parliament,  their  ancient  privilege  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  and  were  subject  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  ;  but  the  principle  was  exactly  the 
same,  and  the  right  of  judging  commoners  upon 
impeachment  for  corruption  or  embezzlement,  which 
DO  one  called  in  question,  was  as  much  an  exception 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  as  in  the  more  rare 
case  of  high-treason.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  '29th  section  of  Magna  Charta,  which 
establishes  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  is  by  its  express 
language  solely  applicable  to  the  suits  of  the  crown. 

"This  very  dangerous  and  apparently  unfounded 
theory,  broached  upon  the  occasion  of  Fitzharris's 
impeachment  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  never  ob- 
tained reception,  and  was  rather  intimated,  than 
avowed,  in  the  vote  of  the  lords,  that  he  should  be 
proceeded  against  at  common  law.  But  after  the 
revolution,  the  commons  having  impeached.  Sir 
Adam  Blair,  and  some  others,  of  high-treason,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  search  for  precedents 
on  this  subject,  and  after  full  deliberation,  the  house 
of  lords  came  to  a  resolution,  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed on  the  impeachments.  The  inadvertent  posi- 
tion, therefore,  of  Blackstone,  that  a  commoner 
cannot  be  impeached  for  high-treason,  is  not  only 
difUcult  to  be  supported,  upon  ancient  authorities, 
but  contrary  to  the  latest  determination  of  the  su- 
preme tribunal. 

*'  No  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  strange  libel 
for  which  Fitzharris  suffered  deaih  has  yet  been  af- 
forded. There  is  much  probability  in  the  supposition, 
that  it  was  written  at  the  desire  of  some  in  the  court, 
in  order  to  cast  odium  on  their  adversaries;  a  very 
common  stratagem  of  unscrupulous  partisans.  It 
caused  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  whigs  in 
the  nation.  The  court  made  a  dexterous  nse  of  that 
extreme  credulity,  which  has  been  supposed  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Knghsh,  though  it  belongs  at  least 
equally  to  every  other  people.  They  seized  into 
their  hands  the  very  engines  of  delusion  that  had 
been  turned  against  them.  Those  perjured  witnesses, 
whom  Sliaftesbury  had  hallooed  on  through  all  the 
infamy  of  the  popish  plot,  were  now  arrayed  in  the 
same  court  to  swear  treason  and  conspiracy  against 
him.  Though  he  escaped  by  the  resoluteness  of  his 
grand  jury,  who  refused  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
on  testimony,  which  they  professed  themselves  to 
disbelieve,  and  which  was  probably  false,  yet  this 
extraordinary  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  did 
harm  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  general  cause  of 
his  faction.  The  judges  had  taken  caro  that  the 
witnesses  should  be  examined  in  open  court,  so  that 
the  jury**  partiality,  should  they  reject  such  positive 
testimony,  might  become  glaring.  Doubtless  it  is. 
in  ordinary  cases,  the  duty  of  a  grand  juror  to  find 
a  bill  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  witnesses,  where 
they  do  not  contradict  themselves  or  each  other,  and 
where  their  evidence  in  not  palpably  incredible  or 
contrary  to  his  own  knowledge.  The  oath  of  that 
inquest  is  forgotten,  either  where  they  render  them- 
selves, as  seems  too  often  the  case,  the  mere  conduit- 
pipes  of  accusation,  putting  a  prisoner  in  jeopardy 
upon  such  slender  evidence,  as  does  not  cull  upon 
him  for  a  defence;  or  where,  us  wo  have  somi'times 
known  in  political  causes,  thoy  frustrate  the  ends  of 
justico  by  rejecting  indictments  which  are  fully 
lubslanliated  by  testimony.  Whether  the  grand  jury 
of  Loudon,  in  their  celebrulud  iguorumuK  on  the  in- 


dictment preferred  against  Shaftesbury,  had  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  their  incredulity,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  There  was  probably  no  one  man 
among  them  who  had  not  implicitly  swallowed  the 
tales  of  the  same  witnesses  in  the  trials  for  the  ploi. 
The  nation,  however,  in  general,  less  bigoted,  or  at 
least  more  honest  in  their  bigotry,  than  those  Lon- 
don citizens,  was  staggered  by  so  many  depositions 
to  a  traitorous  conspiracy,  in  those  who  had  pre- 
tended an  excessive  loyalty  to  the  king's  person. 
Men  unaccustomed  to  courts  of  justice  are  naturally 
prone  to  give  credit  to  the  positive  oaths  of  witnesses. 
They  were  still  more  persuaded,  when,  as  in  the 
trial  of  College  at  Oxford,  they  saw  this  testimony 
sustained  by  the  approbation  of  a  judge  (and  that 
judge  a  decent  hypocrite,  who  gave  no  scandal),  and 
contirmed  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  gross  ini- 
quity practised  towards  the  prisoner  in  that  trial 
was  not  so  generally  bruited  as  his  conviction. 
There  is  in  England  a  remarkable  confidence  in 
our  judicial  pioci'cdings.  in  part  derived  from  their 
publicity,  and  p.ii  tiv  tnnii  the  indiscriminate  manner 
in  which  jurors  aic-'u~u;illy  summoned.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  adiiiLUistiatioa  of  the  two  last  Stuarts 
was  calculated  to  show  how  easily  this  conliding 
temper  might  l)e  the  dupe  of  an  insidious  ambition.** 

The  country  party  hail  intended  to  make  use  of 
Fitzharris's  evidence  against  the  duke  and  the  ca- 
tholics;  and  his  execution  was  therefore  a  great 
mortification  to  them;  but  the  king  and  his  mini- 
sters were  resolved  not  to  be  contented  with  so 
slender  an  advantage  :  they  were  determined  to  pur- 
sue the  victory,  and  to  employ  against  the  exclusion- 
ists  those  very  otfe nsiye  arms,  however  unfair,  which 
that  party  had  laid  up  in  store  against  their  antago- 
nifts.  The  whole  gang  of  spies,  witnesses,  inform- 
ers, suborners,  who  had  so  long  been  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that 
the  king  was  entirely  master,  turned  short  on  their 
old  patrons,  and  offered  their  service  to  the  ministers : 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  court  and  of  the  age,  they  were 
received  with  hearty  welcome;  and  their  testimony, 
or  rather  perjury,  made  use  of,  in  order  to  commit 
legal  murder  on  the  opposite  party.  With  an  air  of 
triumph  and  derision,  it  was  asked,  *'  Are  not  these 
men  good  witnesses,  who  have  established  the  popish 
plot,  on  whose  testimony  Stafford  and  so  many  ca- 
tholics have  been  executed,  and  w  horn  you  yourselves 
have  so  long  celebrated  as  men  of  credit  and  veracity? 
You  have  admitted  them  into  your  bosom;  they  arc 
best  acquainted  with  your  treasons;  they  arc  deter- 
mined in  another  shape  to  serve  their  king  and 
country;  and  you  cannot  complain,  that  the  same 
measure,  which  you  meted  to  others,  should  now,  by 
a  righteous  doom  or  vengeance,  be  measured  out  to 
you.'* 

It  is  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may 
serve  in  some  cases  as  a  full  apology,  in  others  as  an 
alleviation,  for  a  conduct  which  would  otherwise  be 
c\|insc(l  to  great  blame:  but  these  infamous  arts, 
wlmli  poison  justice  in  its  very  source,  and  break  all 
tlie  bands  of  human  society,  arc  so  detestable  and 
dangerous,  that  no  pretence  of  retaliation  can  be 
pleaded  as  an  apology,  or  even  an  alleviation  (tf  the 
crime  incurred  by  them  :  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
indignation  the  king  an^l  his  ministers  felt,  when 
formerly  exposed  to  the  perjuries  of  abandoned  men, 
the  nunc  reluctance  should  thoy  now  have  discovered 
against  employing  the  same  instruments  of  ven- 
geance on  tlieir  antagonists. 

The  first  person  on  whtmi  the  ministers  fell  wa^ 
one  College,  u  London  joiner,  who  hud  become  ex 
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tremely  noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  and  was 
much  connected  with  Shaftesbury  and  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party  :  for  as  they  relied  much  on  the 
populace,  men  of  College's  rank  and  station  were 
useful  to  them.  College  had  been  in  Oxford  armed 
with  sword  and  pistol  during  the  sitting  of  the  par- 
liament; and  this  was  made  the  foundation  of  his 
crime:  it  was  pretended  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
entered  into  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  detain 
him  in  confinement  till  he  should  make  the  conces- 
sions demanded  of  him.  The  sheriffs  of  Loudon  were 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  court:  and  it  was  not 
strange,  that  the  grand  jury  named  by  them  rejected 
the  bill  against  College:  the  prisoner  was  therefore 
sent  to  Oxford,  where  the  treason  was  said  to  have 
been  committed.  Lord  Norris,  a  courtier,  was  she- 
riff of  the  county;  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  ge- 
neral devoted  to  the  court  party  :  a  jury  was  named 
consisting  entirely  of  royalists;  and  though  they 
were  men  of  credit  and  character,  yet  such  was  the 
factious  rage  which  prevailed,  that  little  justice  could 
be  expected  by  the  prisoner.  Some  papers,  con- 
taining hints  and  directions  for  his  defence,  were 
taken  from  him  as  be  was  conducted  to  bis  trial ;  an 
iniquity,  which  some  pretended  to  justify,  by  alleging 
that  a  like  violence  had  been  practised  against  a 
prisoner  during  the  fury  of  the  popish  plot.  Such 
wild  notions  of  retaliation  were  at  that  time  propa- 
gated by  the  court  party. 

The  witnesses  produced  against  College  were 
Dugdale,  Turberville,  Haynes,  Smith;  men  who 
had  before  given  evidence  against  the  catholics,  and 
whom  the  jury,  for  that  very  reason,  regarded  as  the 
most  perjured  villains.  Collct^e,  though  beset  with 
so  many  toils,  and  oppressed  with  so  many  iniqui- 
ties, defended  himself  with  spirit,  courage,  capacity, 
presence  of  mind;  and  he  invalidated  the  evidence 
of  the  crown  by  convincing  arguments  and  un- 
doubted testimony:  yet  did  the  jury,  after  half  an 
hour's  deliberation,  bring  in  a  verdict  against  him. 
The  inhuman  spectators  received  the  verdict  with  a 
shout  of  applause;  but  the  prisoner  was  no  wise 
dismayed.  At  his  execution,  he  maintained  the 
same  manly  fortitude,  and  still  denied  the  crime 
imjiuted  to  him:  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanor 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  led  astray  only  by 
the  fury  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been  governed  by 
an  honest,  but  indiscreet  zeal  for  his  country  and 
his  religion. 

Thus  the  two  parlies,  actuated  by  mutual  rage, 
but  cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law, 
elJed  with  poisoned  daggers  the  most  deadly  blows 
against  each  other's  breast,  and  buried  in  their 
factious  divisions  all  regard  to  truth,  honour,  and 
humanity. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Slalt  of  Affairs  in  Irdami—Sliafleslmry  acquitted— 
Arij.jh-,  Trial— Slate  nf  Affairs  in  Scotland— Stale 
of  the  Ministry  in  Knylaiid — New  Nomination  of 
Sheriffs — Quo  Warrantos  —  Great  power  of  the 
Crown  —  A  Cunsjiiracy  —  Shaftesbury  retires  and 
dies  —  Hye-house  I'lol  —  Conspiracy  discovered  — 
Kircution  of  the  Conspirators — Trial  of  Lord  lius. 
sell — His  Execution — Trial  and  Execution  of  Al- 
yernon  Sidney — State  of  the  Nation — Slate  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs — Kiny's  Sickness  and  Death— His 
Character. 

When  the  Cabal  entered  into  the  mysterious  al- 
liauce  with  Trance,  tlicy  took  care  to   rciiicivc   tlie 


duke  of  OrmOTid  trura  the  committee  of  foreign  af- 
fairs; and  no'ihing  tended  further  to  increase  the 
national  jealousy  entertained  against  the  new  mea- 
sures, than  to  see  a  man  of  so  much  loyalty,  as  well 
as  probity  and  honour,  excluded  from  public  coun- 
cils :  they  had  even  so  great  interest  with  the  king 
as  to  get  Ormond  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Ireland  ;  and  Lord  Robarts,  afterwards  earl  of  Rad- 
nor, succeeded  him  in  that  important  employment ; 
Lord  Berkeley  succeeded  Robarts;  and  the  earl  of 
Essex,  Berkeley  :  at  last,  in  the  year  1677,  Charles 
cast  his  eye  again  on  Ormond,  whum  he  had  so  long 
neglected;  anu  sent  him  over  lieutenant  to  Ireland. 
"  1  have  done  every  thing,"  said  the  king,  *'  to  dis- 
oblige that  man  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
him  ray  enemy."  Ormond,  during  his  disgrace,  had 
never  joined  the  malcontents,  nor  encouraged  those 
clamours,  which,  with  too  much  reason,  but  often 
for  bad  purposes,  were  raised  against  the  king's 
measures  ;  he  even  thought  it  his  duty  regularly, 
though  with  dignity,  to  pay  his  court  at  Whitehall; 
and  to  prove  that  his  attachments  were  founded  on 
gratitude,  inclination,  and  jirinciple,  not  on  any 
temporary  advantages.  All  the  expressions  which 
dropped  from  him,  while  neglected  by  the  court, 
.showed  more  of  good  humour,  than  any  prevalence 
of  spleen  and  indignation.  "  I  can  do  you  no  ser- 
vice," said  he  to  his  friends;  "  I  have  only  the 
power  left  by  my  applications  to  do  you  some  hurt." 
When  Colonel  Gary  Dillon  solicited  him  to  second 
his  pretensions  for  an  oftice,  and  urged  that  he  had 
no  friends  but  God  and  his  grace; — "Alas!  poor 
Gary,"  replied  the  duke,  "  I  pity  thee :  thou  couldst 
not  have  two  friends  that  possess  less  interest  at 
court." — "  I  am  thrown  by,"  said  he,  on  another 
occasion,  "like  an  old  rusty  clock;  yet  even  that 
neglected  machine,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  points 
right." 

On  such  occasions,  when  Ormond  from  decencv 
paid  his  attendance  at  court,  the  king,  equally 
ashamed  to  show  him  civility  and  to  neglert  him. 
was  abashed  and  confounded.  "  Sir,"  said  the  pro- 
fligate Buckingham,  "  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  be 
the  duke  of  Ormond  that  is  out  of  favour  with  your 
majesty,  or  your  majesty  with  the  duke  of  Ormond ; 
for,  of  the  two,  you  seem  the  most  out  of  counte- 
nance." 

When  Charles  found  it  his  interest  to  show  favour 
to  the  old  royalists  and  to  the  church  of  England, 
Ormond,  who  was  much  revered  by  that  whole  party, 
could  not  fail  of  recovering,  together  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  his  former  credit  and  autho- 
rity. His  administration,  when  lord-lieutenant,  cor- 
responded to  the  general  lenour  of  his  life  ;  and 
tended  equally  to  promote  the  interests  of  prince 
and  people,  of  protestant  and  catholic  :  ever  firmly 
attached  to  the  established  religion,  he  was  able, 
even  during  those  jealous  times,  to  escape  suspicion, 
though  he  gratified  not  vulgar  prejudices  by  any 
persecution  of  the  popish  party  :  he  increased  the  re. 
venue  of  Ireland  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year:  he  maintained  a  regular  army  of  ten  thousand 
men:  he  supported  a  well-disciplined  mititia  of  twentv 
thousand  men  :  and  though  the  act  of  settlement  had 
so  far  been  infringed,  that  catholics  were  permitted 
to  live  in  corporate  towns,  they  were  guarded  with 
so  careful  an  eye,  that  the  mo.st  timorous  protestant 
never  apprehended  any  danger  from  them. 

The  chief  object  of  Essex's  ambition  was  to  return 
to  the  station  of  lord-licutcuant,  where  he  had  be- 
haved with  hunour  and  integrity  :  Shaftesbury  and 
Buckingham  bore  an   extreme  hatred   to  Ormond, 
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both  from  personal  and  party  considerations  ;  the 
great  aim  of  the  anti-courtiers  was  to  throw  reflec- 
tions on  every  part  of  the  king's  government:  it 
could  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  learn  that  his  administration  was  attacked  in  par- 
liament, particularly  by  Shaftesbury ;  but  he  had 
the  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  to  hear  of  the 
keen,  though  polite  defence,  made  by  his  son,  the 
generous  dssory:  after  justifying  several  particu- 
lars of  Ormond's  administration  against  the  in- 
tri<ruing  patriot,  Ossory  proceeded  in  the  following 
words  • — "  Having  spoken  of  what  the  lord-licutc- 
nant  has  done,  I  presume  with  the  same  truth  to  tell 
your  lorrlships  what  he  has  not  done  :  he  never  ad- 
vised the  breaking  of  the  triple  league  ;  he  never 
advised  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer ;  he  never 
advised  the  declaration  for  a  toleration  ;  he  never 
advised  the  falling  out  with  the  Dutch  andthejoin- 
lU"  with  France  ;  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  most 
excellent  position,  delenda  est  Carthayo  ;  that  Hol- 
land, a  protestant  country,  should,  contrary  to  the 
true  interests  of  England,  be  totally  destroyed.  I 
beg  that  your  lordships  will  be  so  just  as  to  judge  of 
my  father  and  all  men  according  to  their  actions 
and  their  counsels."  These  few  sentences,  pro- 
nounced by  a  plain  gallant  soldier,  noted  for  probity, 
had  a  surprising  effect  on  the  audience,  and  con- 
founded all  the  rhetoric  of  his  eloquent  and  factious 
adversary.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  esteemed 
the  former  character  as  much  as  he  despised  the 
latter,  could  not  forbear  congratulating  by  letter  the 
earl  of  Ossory  on  this  new  species  of  victory  which 
be  had  obtained. 

Ossorv,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a  distance  from 
faction,  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom; 
though  he  never  made  any  compli-)nce  with  the  c<jr- 
rupt  views  of  the  court,  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  the  king.  A  universal  grief  appeared  on  his 
death,  which  happened  about  this  time  ;  and  which 
the  populace,  as  usual  wherever  they  are  much  af- 
fected, foolishly  ascribed  to  poison.  Ormond  bore 
the  loss  with  patience  and  dignity;  though  he  ever 
retained  a  pleasing,  however  melancholy  sense  of 
the  signal  merit  of  Ossory.  "  I  would  not  exchange 
my  dead  son,"  said  he,  "  for  any  living  son  in 
Christendom." 

These  particularities  may  appear  a  digression  ;  but 
it  is  with  pleasure,  we  own,  that  we  relax  ourselves  for 
a  moment  in  the  contemplation  of  these  humane  and 
rirtuous  characters,  amidst  that  scene  of  fury  and 
faction,  fraud  and  violence,  in  which  at  present  our 
narration  has  unfortunately  engaged  us. 

Hesidcs  the  general  interest  of  the  country  parly 
to  dr'cry  the  conduct  of  all  the  king's  ministers,  the 
prudent  and  peaceful  adininiatration  of  Ormond  was 
in  a  particular  manner  displeasing  to  them.  In 
Kngland,  where  the  catholics  were  scarcely  one  to 
a  hundreil,  means  had  been  found  to  excite  a  uni- 
versal panic,  on  account  tif  insurrections,  nntl  even 
massacres,  projected  by  that  sect;  and  it  could  not 
but  seem  strange,  that  in  Ireland,  where  they  ex- 
ceeded the  protcgtants  six  to  one,  there  should  no 
nyniptoins  appear  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  : 
nuch  an  incident,  when  duly  consiilered,  iniglit  even 
in  Kngland  shake  the  credit  of  the  plot,  and  diminish 
the  authority  of  those  leaders,  who  had  so  long,  with 
iuch  iuituHtry,  inculcated  the  belief  of  it  on  llie  na- 
tion ;  rewards  therefore,  were  published  in  Ireland 
to  any  that  Hiiiild  bring  intelligence  or  become  wil- 
neniies;  und  some  prolligates  wore  seat  over  to  that 
kingdom,  with  a  idiiiniisiiion  to  seek  out  evidence 
ngainnt  ihi'ciitholicj.  Unrlir  pretcncoof  nearcliing  for 


s  or  papers,  they  broke  into  houses,  and  plun- 
dered them  :  they  threw  innocent  men  into  prison, 
nd  took  bribes  for  their  release ;  and  after  all  their 
diligence,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  that  country, 
commonly  fertile  enough  in  witnesses,  could  furnish 
them  with  any  fit  for  their  purpose. 

At  last,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,  followed  bv 
Ivey,  Sanson,  Dennis,  Bourke,  two  Macn&maras, 
and  some  others  :  these  men  were  immediately  sent 
over  to  England  ;  and  though  they  possessed  neither 
haracter  sufficient  to  gain  belief  even  for  truth,  nor 
sense  to  invent  a  credible  falsehood,  they  were  ca. 
ressed,  rewarded,  supported,  and  recommended  by 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Oliver  Plunket,  the  titular 
primate  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  peaceable  dispositions, 
was  condemned  and  executed  on  such  testimony ; 
and  the  Oxford  parliament  entered  so  far  into  the 
matter,  as  to  vote  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied 
in  the  reality  of  the  horrid  and  damnable  Irish 
plot :  but  such  decisions,  though  at  first  regarded  as 
infallible,  had  now  lost  much  of  their  authority  ;  and 
the  public  still  remained  somewhat  indifferent  and 
incredulous. 

Relative  to  this  base  transaction,  which  Hume 
thui  cur.-orily  mentions,  we  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
serting the  severer  condemnation  of  Hallam  : — 

"  The  whigs,  meantime,  so  late  in  the  heyday  of 
their  pride,  lay,  like  the  fallen  angels,  prostrate 
upon  the  fiery  lake.  The  scoffs  and  gibes  of  libel- 
lers, who  had  trembled  before  the  resolutions  of  the 
commons,  were  showered  upon  their  heads.  They 
had  to  fear,  what  was  much  worse  than  the  insults 
of  these  vermin,  the  perjuries  of  mercenary  in- 
formers, suborned  by  their  enemies  to  charge  false 
conspiracies  against  them,  and  sure  of  countenance 
from  the  contaminated  benches  of  justice.  The 
court,  with  an  artful  policy,  though  with  detestable 
wickedness,  secured  itself  against  its  only  great  dan- 
ger, the  suspicion  of  popery,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Plunket,  the  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  ex- 
ecution of  this  worthy  and  innocent  person  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  extorted  from  the  king  in  a 
time  of  great  difficulty,  like  that  of  Lord  Stafford. 
He  was  coolly  and  delibeiatcly  permitted  to  sufl'er 
death,  lest  the  current  of  loyalty,  still  sensitive  and 
suspicious  upon  the  account  of  religion,  might  be 
somewhat  checked  in  its  course.  Yet  those  who 
heap  the  epithets  of  merciless,  inhuman,  sanguinary, 
on  the  whig  party  for  the  imiieachment  of  Lord 
Stafford,  in  whose  guilt  they  fully  believed,  seldom 
mention,  without  the  characteristic  distinction  of 
'good-natured,'  that  sovereign,  who  signed  the  war- 
rant against  Pluukct,  of  whose  iunoceucc  he  was 
assured. 

"The  king,  .Tames  says  in  1679,  was  convinced 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  plot,  'while  the  seeming  ne- 
cessity of  his  affairs  made  this  unfortunate  prince, 
for  so  he  may  well  be  termeil  in  this  conjuncture, 
think  he  could  not  be  safe  but  by  consenting  every 
day  to  the  execution  of  those  he  knew  in  his  heart 
to  be  most  innocent ;  and  as  for  that  notion  of  letting 
the  law  take  its  course,  it  was  such  a  piece  of  ca- 
suistry as  had  been  fatal  to  the  king  his  father.'  If 
this  was  blamcable  in  107!),  how  much  more  iu  lOfl  ? 
"  Temple  relates,  th.it  having  objected  to  leaving 
fcnne  priests  to  the  law,  as  the  house  of  commons 
had  ilcsired  in  I67'.t,  Halifax  said  he  would  tell  every 
one  he  was  a  jiapisl,  if  he  did  not  concur;  and  that 
the  plot  must  lie  treated  as  if  it  were  true,  whether 
it  was  so  or  not.  A  vile  maxim  indeed!  Rut  as 
Halifax  never  showed  anv  want  of  candour  or  ho- 
inanity,  and    voted   Lonl  StalTord  not  guilty   next 
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year,  we  may  doubt  whether  Temiile  has  repre- 
sented this  quite  exactly." 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
suhsequent  victory  of  the  royalists,  Shaftesbury's 
evidences,  with  TurberviUe,  Sinith,  and  others,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  ministers,  and  gave  infor- 
mation of  high-treason  agaiust  their  former  patron. 
It  is  sufficiently  scandalous,  that  intelligence,  con- 
veyed by  such  men,  should  have  been  attended  to  ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  court 
ageuts,  nay,  the  ministers,  nay,  the  king  himselft 
went  further,  and  were  active  in  endeavouring, 
though  in  vam,  to  find  more  reputable  persons  to 
support  the  blasted  credit  of  the  Irish  witnesses. 
Shaftesbury  was  committed  to  prison,  and  his  indict- 
ment was  presented  to  the  grand  jury.  The  new 
sheriffs  of  London,  Shute  and  Pilkington,  were  en- 
gaged as  deeply  as  their  predecessors  in  the  country 
party;  and  they  took  care  to  name  a  jury  devoted 
to  the  same  cause  : — a  precaution  quite  necessary, 
when  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  men  indifferent 
or  attached  to  neither  party.  As  far  as  swearing 
could  go,  the  treason  was  clearly  proved  against 
Shaftesbury;  or  rather  so  clearly  as  to  merit  no 
kind  of  credit  or  attention.  That  veteran  leader  of 
a  party,  inured  from  his  early  youth  to  faction  and 
intrigue,  to  cabals  and  conspiracies,  was  representecl 
as  opening  without  reserve  his  treasonable  intentions 
to  these  obscure  banditti;  and  throwing  out  such 
violent  and  outrageous  reproaches  on  the  king,  as 
none  but  men  of  low  education,  like  themselves, 
could  be  supposed  to  employ.  The  draught  of  an 
association,  it  is  true,  against  popery  and  the  duke 
was  found  in  Shaftesbury's  cabinet;  and  dangerous 
inferences  might  be  drawn  from  many  clauses  of 
that  paper;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  it  had  been 
framed  by  Shaftesbury,  or  so  much  as  approved  by 
him:  and  as  projects  of  an  association  had  been 
proposed  in  parliament,  it  was  very  natural  for  this 
nobleman  or  his  corresjiondents  to  be  thinking  of 
some  plan,  which  it  might  be  proper  to  lay  before 
that  assembly  :  the  grand  jury,  therefore,  after 
weighing  all  these  circumstances,  rejected  the  in- 
dictment;  and  the  people,  who  attended  the  hall, 
testified  their  joy  by  the  loudest  acclamations,  which 
were  echoed  throughout  the  whole  city. 

About  this  time  a  scheme  of  oppression  was  laid 
in  Scotland,  after  a  manner  still  more  flagrant, 
against  a  nobleman  much  less  obnoxious  than  Shaf- 
tesbury ;  and  as  that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  almost  total  subjection^  the  project  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed. 

The  earl  of  Argyle,  from  his  youth,  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  loyalty  and  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  family  :  though  his  father  was  head  of 
the  covenanters,  he  himself  refused  to  concur  in  any 
of  their  measures  and  when  a  commission  of  colonel 
wa.s  given  him  by  the  convention  of  states,  he  forbore 
to  act  on  it  till  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  king :  by 
his  respectful  behaviour,  as  well  as  by  his  services, 
he  made  himself  acceptable  to  Charles  when  that 
prince  was  in  Scotland  :  and  even  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  all  the  misfortunes  which  attended  the 
royal  cause  could  not  engage  him  to  desert  it; 
under  Middleton,  he  obstinately  persevered  to  harass 
and  infest  the  victorious  Knglish;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  received  orders  from  that  general,  that  he 
would  submit  to  accept  of  a  capitulation.  Such  jca. 
lousy  of  his  loyal  attachments  was  entertained  by  the 
commonwealth  and  protector,  that  a  pretence  was 
soon  ahf^r  fallen  on  to  commit  him  to  prison  ;  and 
his  confinement  was  rigorously  conlinn>-d  till  the 


restoration.  The  king,  sensible  of  his  services,  had 
remitted  to  him  his  father's  forfeiture,  and  created 
him  earl  of  Argyle  ;  and  when  a  most  unjust  sen- 
tence was  passed  on  him  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
Charles  had  anew  remitted  it;  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  reigo,  Argyle  behaved  himself  dutifully  ; 
and  though  he  seemed  not  disposed  to  go  all  lengths 
with  the  court,  he  always  appeared,  even  in  his  op- 
position, to  be  a  man  of  mild  dispositions  and  peace- 
able deportment. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  this 
summer,  and  the  duke  (James)  was  appointed  com- 
missioner: besides  granting  money  to  the  king,  and 
voting  the  indefeasible  right  of  succession,  this  par- 
liament enacted  a  test,  which  all  persons,  possessed 
of  offices  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  were  bound 
to  take  :  in  this  test,  the  king's  supremacy  was  as- 
serted, the  covenant  renounced,  passive  obedience 
assented  to,  and  all  obligations  disclaimed  of  endea- 
vouring any  alteration  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments. This  was  the  state  of  the  test,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  courtiers :  but  the  country  party 
proposed  also  to  insert  a  clause,  which  could  not 
with  decency  be  refused,  expressing  the  person's 
adherence  to  the  protestant  religion.  The  whole 
was  of  an  enormous  length,  considered  as  an  oath ; 
and  what  was  worse,  a  confession  of  faith  was  there 
ratified,  which  had  been  imposed  a  little  after  the  re- 
formation, and  which  contained  many  articles  alto- 
gether forgotten  by  the  parliament  and  nation : 
among  others,  the  doctrine  of  resistance  was  incul- 
cated ;  so  that  the  test,  being  voted  in  a  hurry,  was 
found  on  examination  to  be  a  medley  of  contradic- 
tion and  absurdity.  Several  persons,  the  most  at- 
tached to  the  crown,  scrupled  to  take  it ;  the  bishops 
and  many  of  the  clergy  remonstrated  :  the  earl  ot 
Queeasbury  refused  to  swear,  except  he  might  be 
allowed  to  add  an  explanation  :  and  even  the  privy- 
council  thought  it  necessary  to  publish  for  general 
satisfaction  a  solution  of  some  difficulties  attending 
the  test. 

Though  the  courtiers  could  not  reject  the  clause 
of  adhenug  to  the  protestant  religion,  they  proposed, 
as  a  necessary  mark  of  respect,  that  all  princes  of 
the  blood  should  be  exempted  from  taking  the  oath : 
this  exception  was  zealously  opposed  by  Argyle, 
who  observed  that  the  sole  danger  to  be  dreaded  for 
the  protestant  religion  must  proceed  from  the  per- 
version of  the  royal  family.  By  insisting  on  such 
topics,  he  drew  on  himself  the  secret  indignation  of 
the  duke,  of  which  he  soon  felt  the  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  test  as  a  privy-councillor, 
he  subjoined,  in  the  duke's  presence,  an  explana- 
tion, which  he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that 
prince,  and  which  he  believed  to  have  been  approved 
by  him  :  it  was  in  these  words; — "  I  have  consi- 
dered the  test,  and  am  very  desirous  of  giving  obe- 
dience as  far  as  I  can  ;  I  am  confident  that  the  par- 
li;iment  never  intended  to  impose  contradictory 
oaths;  therefore  I  think  no  man  can  explain  it  but 
for  himself:  accordingly,  I  take  it  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  the  protestant  religion  ;  and 
I  do  declare,  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself,  in  my 
station,  and  in  a  lawful  way,  from  wishing  and  en- 
deavouring any  alteration,  which  I  think  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  church  or  statu,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
protestant  religion  and  my  loyalty  :  and  this  I  un- 
derstand as  a  part  of  my  oath."  The  duke,  as  was 
natural,  heard  these  words  with  great  tranquilli'y  : 
no  one  took  the  least  offence  ;  Argyle  w,ts  admitted 
*n  ci/  that  day  in  council :   and  it  was  impossible  to 
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imagine  that  a  capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
where  occasion  seemed  not  to  have  been  given  so 
much  as  for  a  frown  or  reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  surprised,  a  lew  days  after,  to 
find  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  committing  him 
to  prison  ;  that  he  was  indicted  for  high-treason, 
leasing-making,  and  perjury  ;  and  that  for  these 
innocent  words  an  accusation  was  extracted,  by 
which  he  was  to  forfeit  honours,  life,  and  fortune. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars,  where  the 
iniquity  of  the  whole  is  so  apparent.  Though  the 
sword  of  justice  was  displayed,  even  her  semblance 
was  not  put  on  ;  and  the  forms  alone  of  law  were 
preserved,  in  order  to  sanctify,  or  rather  aggravate, 
the  oppression.  Of  live  judges,  three  did  not  scruple 
to  find  the  guilt  of  treason  and  leasing-making  to  be 
incurred  by  the  prisoner :  a  jury  of  fifteen  noblemen 
gave  verdict  against  him:  and  the  king,  being  con- 
sulted, ordered  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  but 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  suspended  till  further  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  duke  and  his  creatures, 
that  .\rgyle's  life  and  fortune  were  not  in  any  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  sole  reason  for  pushing  the  trial  to 
such  extremities  against  him  wasin  order  to  make  him 
renounce  some  hereditary  jurisdictions,  which  gave 
his  family  a  dangerous  authority  in  the  highlands, 
and  obstructed  the  course  of  public  justice:  but  al- 
lowing the  end  to  be  justifiable,  the  means  were  in- 
famous; and  such  as  were  incompatible,  not  only 
with  a  free,  but  a  civilized  government.  Argyle  had 
therefore  no  reason  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  justice 
or  mercy  of  such  enemies:  he  made  his  escape  from 
prison;  and  till  he  should  find  a  ship  for  Holland, 
he  concealed  himself  during  some  time  in  London. 
The  king  heard  of  his  lurking-place,  but  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  arrested  :  all  the  parts,  however,  of 
his  sentence,  as  far  as  the  government  in  Scotland 
had  power,  were  rigorously  executed ;  his  estate 
coniiscaled,  his  arms  reversed  and  torn. 

It  would  seem  that  the  genuine  passion  for  liberty 
was  at  this  time  totally  extinguished  in  Scotlaml 
(1G82J:  there  was  only  preserved  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
and  sedition,  encouraged  by  a  mistaken  zeal  for  re- 
ligion. Cameron  and  Cargil,  two  furious  preachers, 
went  a  step  beyond  all  their  brethren  :  they  publicly 
excommunicated  the  king  for  his  tyranny  and  his 
breach  of  the  covenant;  and  they  renounced  all  al- 
legiance to  him :  Cameron  was  killed  by  the  troops 
in  an  action  at  Airs-Moss;  Cargil  was  taken  and 
hanged  :  many  of  their  followers  were  tried  and  con- 
victed. Their  lives  were  offered  them  if  they  would 
say,  "  God  save  the  king;**  but  they  would  only 
agree  to  pray  for  his  repentance.  This  obstinacy 
was  much  insisted  on  as  an  apology  for  the  rigours 
of  the  administration;  but  if  duly  considered,  it  will 
rather  afford  reason  for  a  contrary  inference  ;  such 
iinha|ipy  dehision  is  an  object  rather  of  commisera- 
tion ttian  of  anger;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
men  could  have  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
frenzy,  unless  provoked  by  a  long  train  of  violence 
and  oppression. 

As  ihe  king  was  master  in  England,  and  no 
longer  dreaded  the  clamours  of  the  country  party, 
he  iiermitled  Ihe  duke  (James)  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
auu  was  Kuon  after  prevailed  on  to  allow  of  his  re- 
turn to  Kiigland,  and  of  his  bearing  a  part  in  the 
administration.  The  duke  went  to  Scotlanil,  in  order 
to  bring  up  his  family,  and  settle  the  government  of 
that  country  ;  ond  he  chose  to  take  his  passage  by 
sea.  The  iliip  slriiek  on  a  sund-bunk,  and  wns  hist: 
Ihe  duke  evcapeil  in  Ihe  biirge  ;  and  il  is  pretended 
that,  while  many  prrMins  of  rank  iinil  i|Uiilitv  were 


drowned,  and  among  the  rest  Hyde,  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  was  very  careful  to  save  several  of  his  dogs 
and  priests;  for  these  two  species  of  favourites  are 
coupled  together  by  some  writers.  It  has  likewise 
been  asserted,  that  the  barge  might  safely  have 
held  more  peisons,  and  that  some  who  swam  to 
it  were  thrust  off,  and  even  their  hands  cut,  in 
order  to  disengage  them :  but  every  action  of 
every  eminent  person,  during  this  period,  is  so 
liable  to  be  misinterpreted  and  misrepresented  by 
faction,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
passing  judgment  on  loo  slight  evidence.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  sailors  on  board  Ihe  ship,  though 
they  felt  themselves  sinking,  and  saw  inevitable 
death  before  their  eyes,  yet,  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served the  duke  to  be  in  safety,  gave  a  loud  shout, 
in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  satisfaction. 

The  duke,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  be- 
haved with  great  civility  towards  the  gentry  and 
nobility,  and  by  his  courtly  demeanour  had  much 
won  on  their  affections  :  but  his  treatment  of  the 
enthusiasts  was  still  somewhat  rigorous;  and  in 
many  instances  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  a  severe, 
if  not  an  unrelenting  temper.  It  is  even  asserted, 
that  he  somctiiins  asMsti-il  at  the  torture  of  criminals, 
and  looked  uu  uuh  UanquiUity,  as  if  he  were  consi- 
dering some  cunuus  c.xpLTiment.*  He  left  the  an- 
thority  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  chan- 
cellor, and  the  earl  of  Queensbury,  treasurer.  A 
very  arbitrary  spirit  appeared  in  their  administration  : 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Weir  was  tried,  because 
he  had  kept  company  with  one  who  had  been  in  re- 
bellion  ;  though  thal'person  had  never  been  marked 
out  by  process  ur  proclamation  :  the  inferences  on 
which  Weir  was  condemned  (for  a  prosecution  b\' 
Ihe  goveninient  and  a  condemnation  were  in  Scot- 
land the  same  thing)  hung  on  each  other  after  Ihe 
following  manner:  no  man,  il  was  supposed,  couM 
have  been  in  a  rebellion  without  being  exposed  to 
suspicion  in  the  neighbourhood:  if  the  neiglibour- 
hnoil  had  suspected  him,  it  was  lo  be  presumed  that 
each  individual  had  likewise  heard  of  the  grounds 
of  suspicion  :  every  man  was  bound  to  declare  to 
the  governmenl  his  suspicion  against  every  man, 
and  lo  avoid  the  company  of  traiiors  ;  to  fail  in  this 
dulywas  to  participate  in  the  treason.  The  conclusion 
on  ihe  whole  was,  you  have  conversed  wilh  a  rebel; 
therefore  you  are  yourself  a  rebel.  A  reprieve  was, 
with  some  difficulty,  procured  for  Weir;  but  it  was 
seriously  determined  to  make  use  of  the  precedent : 
courts  of  judicature  were  erected  iu  the  soulhcni 
and  western  counties,  and  a  strict  inquisition  carried 
on  against  this  new  species  of  crime  :  the  term  of 
three  years  was  appointed  for  the  continuance  of 
these  courts ;  after  which  an  indeninily  was  pro- 
mised: whoever  would  lake  Ihe  test,  was  instantly 
entitled  to  the  beiir'lit  oi  this  indemnity.  The  pres- 
bytcrians,  alarmed  with  such  lyranny,  from  which 
no  man  could  deem  himself  sale,  began  to  Ihink  of 
leaving  Ihe  country  ;  and  some  of  iheir  agents  were 
sent  to  ICnglund,  in  order  lo  treat  wilh  the  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina  for  a  seltlement  in  that  colony  : 
any  condition  seemed  preferable  lo  their  living  iii 
iheir  native  country,  which,  by  Ihe  prevalence  of 
persecution  and  violence,  was  become  us  insecure 
lo  Ihem  as  a  den  of  robbers. 

Above  Iwo  thousand  persons  were  outlawed  on 
prelenco  of  ihcir  conversing  or  having  iulercourse 


lluriiel  niid  Woilmw— Tlil»  ln»l  nullior.  who  li  niueli  lin- 
er iiullierlly,  ineiill»ii>  only  one  liMluiiee,  tlinl  at  S|>n>iil, 
loll  nuuiiiti  to  liii'-u  livun  uu  oitraoriUunry  ons. 
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with  rebels  ;  and  they  were  continuaHy  hunted  in 
their  retreat  by  soldiers,  spies,  informers,  and  op- 
pressive magistrates.  It  was  usual  to  put  ensnaring 
questions  to  people  living  peaceably  in  their  own 
houses  ;  such  as  "  Will  you  renounce  the  covenant  ? 
Do  you  esteem  the  rising  at  Bothwell  to  be  rebel- 
lion ?  Was  the  killing  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews murder?"  And  when  the  poor  deluded  crea 
tures  refused  to  answer,  capital  punishments  were 
intiicted  on  them.  Even  women  were  brought  to 
the  gibbet  for  this  pretended  crime.  A  number  of 
fugitives,  rendered  frantic  by  oppression,  had  pub- 
lished a  seditious  declaration;  renouncing  allegi- 
ance to  Charles  Stuart,  whom  they  called,  as  they 
for  their  parts  had  indeed  some  reason  to  esteem 
him,  a  tyrant.  This  incident  afforded  the  privy- 
council  a  pretence  for  an  unusual  kind  of  oppression  : 
soldiers  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  power 
was  given  to  all  commission-officers,  even  the  lowest, 
to  oblige  every  one  they  met  with  to  abjure  the  de- 
claration, and  on  refusal,  instantly,  without  further 
questions,  to  shoot  the  delinquent.  It  were  endless 
as  well  as  shocking  to  enumerate  all  the  instances 
of  persecution,  or,  in  other  words,  of  absurd  tyranny, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Scotland  :  one  of 
them,  however,  is  so  singular,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
relating  it. 

Three  women  were  seized;  and  the  customary 
oath  was  tendered  to  them,  by  whith  they  were  to 
abjure  the  seditious  declaration  above  mentioned  : 
they  all  refused,  and  were  condemned  to  a  capital 
punishment  by  drowning:  one  of  them  was  an  el- 
derly woman  ;  the  other  two  were  young ;  one  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  the  other  ouly  thirteen.  Even 
these  violent  persecutors  were  ashamed  to  put  the 
youngest  to  death :  but  the  other  two  were  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  were  tied  to  stakes 
within  the  sea-mark  at  low-water  ; — a  contrivance 
which  rendered  their  death  lingering  and  dreadlul. 
The  elderly  woman  was  placed  furthest  in,  and 
by  the  rising  of  the  waters  was  first  suffocated: 
the  younger,  partly  terrified  with  the  view  of  her 
companion's  death,  partly  subdued  by  the  enlreaty 
of  her  friends,  was  prevailed  with  to  say,  "  God  save 
the  king."  Immediately  the  spectators  called  out 
that  she  had  submitted  ;  and  she  was  loosened  from 
the  stake.  Major  Winram,  the  officer  who  guarded 
the  execution,  again  required  her  to  sign  the  ab- 
juration ;  and  on  her  refusal,  he  ordered  her  in- 
stantly to  be  plunged  in  the  water,  where  she  was 
sufl'ucatftd. 

The  severity  of  the  administration  in  Scotland  is 
in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  duke's  temjier,  to  whom 
the  king  had  consigned  over  the  government  of  that 
country,  and  who  gave  such  attention  to  affairs  as 
to  allow  nothing  of  moment  to  escape  him  :  even 
the  government  of  England,  from  the  same  cause, 
began  to  be  somewhat  infected  with  the  same  seve- 
nty. The  duke's  credit  was  great  at  court :  though 
neither  go  much  beloved  nor  esteemed  as  the  king, 
he  was' more  dreaded;  and  thence  an  attendance 
more  exact,  as  well  as  a  submission  more  obsequious, 
w.is  paid  to  him  the  saying  of  Waller  was  re- 
iniirkefl,  that  Charles,  in  spite  to  the  parliament, 
who  had  determined  that  the  duke  should  not  suc- 
ceed him,  was  resolved  that  he  should  reign  even  in 
his  lili'time. 

The  king,  however,  who  loved  to  maintain  a  ba- 
lance in  his  councils,  still  supported  Halifax,  whom 
he  created  a  marquess,  and  made  privy-seal,  though 
ever  in  opposition  to  the  duke.  This  man,  who  pos- 
M;hM-<l  the  finest  /;Hiiiiis   and   most  exti-ii-ivf  c;qmcity 


of  all  employed  in  public  affairs  during  the  present 
reign,  affected  a  species  of  neutrality  between  the 
parties,  and  was  esteemed  the  head  of  that  small 
body  known  by  the  denomination  of  Trimmers  :  this 
conduct,  which  is  more  natural  to  men  of  integrity 
than  of  ambition,  could  not,  however,  procure  him 
the  former  character ;  and  he  was  always,  with 
reason,  regarded  as  an  intriguer  rather  than  a 
patriot.  Sunderland,  who  had  promoted  the  exclu- 
sion-bill, and  who  had  been  displaced  on  that  ac- 
count, was  again,  with  the  duke's  consent,  brought 
into  the  administration.  The  extreme  duplicity,  at 
least  variableness,  of  this  man's  conduct,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  made  it  be  suspected 
that  it  was  by  the  king's  direction  he  had  mixed 
with  the  country  party.  Hyde,  created  earl  of 
Rochester,  was  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  was  entirely  in  the  duke's  interests. 

The  king  himself  was  obliged  to  act  as  the  head 
of  a  party  ;  a  disagreeable  situation  for  a  prince, 
and  always  the  source  of  much  injustice  and  op- 
pression.  He  knew  how  obnoxious  the  dissenters 
were  to  the  church,  and  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  toleration,  which  he  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported in  England,  to  gratify  his  friends  by  the  per- 
secution of  his  enemies  :  the  laws  against  conven- 
ticles were  now  rigorously  executed; — an  expedi- 
ent, which  the  king  knew  would  diminish  neither 
the  numbers  nor  iniluonce  of  the  non-conformists, 
and  which  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  more  the  result 
of  passion  than  of  policy.  Scarcely  any  persecution 
serves  the  intended  purpose  but  such  as  amounts  to 
a  total  extermination. 

Though  the  king's  authority  made  every  day 
great  advances,  it  still  met  with  considerable  obsta- 
cles, chiefly  from  t^e  city,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  malcontents:  the  juries,  in  particular, 
named  by  the  sheriffs,  were  not  likely  to  be  impar- 
tial judges  between  the  crown  and  the  people;  and, 
after  the  experiments  already  made  in  the  case  of 
Shaftesbury  and  that  of  College,  treason,  it  was  ap- 
prehended, might  there  be  committed  with  impu- 
nity :  tbere  could  not  therefore  be  a  more  important 
service  to  the  court  than  to  put  affairs  on  a  different 
footing.  Sir  John  Moore,  the  mayor,  was  gained  by 
Secretary  Jenkins,  and  encouraged  to  insist  on  the 
customary  privilege  of  his  office,  of  naming  one  of 
the  sheriffs;  accordingly,  when  the  time  of  election 
came,  he  drank  to  North,  a  Levant  merchant,  who 
accepted  of  that  expensive  office  :  the  country  party 
said,  that  being  lately  returned  from  Turkey,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  recent  experience,  better 
qualified  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  court.  A  poll 
was  opened  for  the  election  of  another  sheriff;  and 
here  began  the  contest:  the  majority  of  the  c<mi- 
mon-hall,  headed  by  the  two  sheriffs  of  the  former 
year,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  mayor's  right  of 
appointing  one  sheriff,  but  insisted  that  both  must 
bo  elected  by  the  livery  (June  '21) :  Papillon  and 
Dubois  were  the  persons  whom  the  country  party 
agreed  to  elect ;  Box  was  pointed  out  by  the  cour- 
tiers. The  poll  was  opened;  but  as  tlie  mayor  would 
not  allow  the  election  to  proceed  for  two  vacan- 
cies, the  sheriffs  and  he  separated,  and  each  carried 
on  the  pull  apart;  the  country  party,  who  voted 
with  the  sheriffs  for  Papillon  and  Dubois,  were 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  voted  with  the 
mayor  for  Box  ;  but  as  the  mayor  insisted  that  his 
poll  was  the  only  legal  one,  he  declared  Box  to  bo 
duly  elected.  All  difliculties,  however,  were  not  sur- 
mounted: Box,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
which  might  attend   so  dubious  an  election,    fined 
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off;  and  the  mayor  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
to  a  new  choice.  When  the  matter  was  proposed  to 
the  common-hall,  a  loud  cry  was  raised  "  No  elec- 
tion I  No  election  I"  The  two  sheriffs  already 
elected.  Papillon  and  Dubois,  were  insisted  on  as 
the  only  legal  magistrates ;  but  as  the  mayor  still 
maintained  that  Box  alone  had  been  legally  chosen, 
and  that  it  was  now  requisite  to  supply  his  place,  he 
opened  books  anew ;  and,  during  the  tumult  and 
confusion  of  the  citizens,  a  few  of  the  mayor's  parti- 
sans elected  Rich,  unknown  to  and  unheeded  by  the 
rest  of  the  livery :  North  and  Rich  were  accordingly 
swurn  in  sheriffs  for  the  ensuing  year;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  guard  of  the  trained  bands  to 
protect  them  in  entering  on  their  office.  A  new  mayor 
of  the  court  party  was  soon  after  chosen,  by  means, 
as  is  pretended,  still  more  violeat  and  irregular 
(October  25). 

Thus  the  country  party  were  dislodged  from  their 
strong  bold  in  the  city;  where,  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  factions  in  the  English  government, 
they  had,  without  interruption,  almost  without  mo- 
lestation, maintained  a  superiority.  It  had  been 
happy,  had  the  partialities,  hitherto  objected  to  ju- 
ries, been  corrected,  without  giving  place  to  parti- 
alities uf  an  opposite  kind ;  but  in  the  present  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  nation,  an  equitable  neutrality 
was  almost  impossible  to  be  attained.  The  court 
and  church  party,  who  were  now  named  on  juries, 
made  justice  subservient  to  their  factious  views; 
and  the  king  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining  full  re- 
venge on  his  enemies.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
effects  of  these  alterati'tns  were  seen;  when  it  was 
first  reported  that  the  duke  intended  to  leave  Scot- 
land, Pilkington,  at  that  time  sheriff,  a  very  violent 
man,  had  broken  out  in  these  terms: — "  He  has 
already  burned  the  city,  and  he  is  now  coming  to 
cut  all  our  throats  !'*  For  these  scandalous  expres- 
sions, the  duke  sued  Pilkington  ;  and  enormous  da- 
muges,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  were  decreed  him.  Hy  the  law  of  England, 
ratified  in  th°  great  charter,  no  tines  or  damages 
inight  to  extend  to  the  total  ruin  of  a  criminal.  Sir 
Patience  Ward,  formerly  mayor,  who  gave  evidence 
for  IMkmgton,  was  sued  lor  perjury,  and  condemned 
to  tlie  jiiilory  : — a  severe  sentence,  and  sufficient  to 
deter  all  witnesses  from  appearing  in  favour  of  those 
who  were  prosecuted  by  the  court. 

But  though  the  crown  had  obtained  so  great  a 
victory  in  the  city,  it  was  not  quite  decisive;  and 
the  contest  might  be  renewed  every  year  at  the 
election  of  magistrates  :  an  important  project,  there- 
fore, was  formed  (1G83).  not  only  to  make  the 
king  master  of  the  city,  but  by  tliat  precedent  to 
gam  him  uncontrolled  influence  in  all  the  corpora- 
tions of  England,  and  thereby  give  the  greatest 
wound  to  ihe  legal  constitution,  which  the  most 
powerful  and  most  arbitrary  monarchs  had  ever  yet 
been  able  to  inilict.  A  writ  of  (juo  warranto  was  is- 
(iued  against  the  city;  that  in,  an  in.iuiry  into  the 
validity  of  its  charter  :  it  was  pretcndecl  tliat  the  city 
had  forfeited  all  its  privileges,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
dared  no  longer  a  corporation,  on  account  of  two 
offcnoca  which  Ihe  court  of  aUleimen  and  common- 
council  had  committed,  -\flcr  the  great  fire  in 
lOWi,  all  the  markets  had  been  rel)nill,  and  ha.l 
been  fitted  up  with  many  conveniemeh;  and,  in  or- 
der to  defray  the  ixpenn'o,  the  raagislrates  had  im- 
poied  a  Mmall  toll  on  gondtt  brought  to  market:  in 
the  year  1079,  lliey  had  addrcMcd  the  king  ngaimd 
the  prorcgQtion  of  parliament,  and  had  employed 
ihi!  hdlowMig  lermH  ,  — ■'  Vour  pelitionriH  arc  gr.-ally 


surprised  at  the  late  prorogation,  whereby  the  pro- 
secution of  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  making  of  necessary  provisions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  your  majesty  and  your  protestant  subjects 
have  received  interruption."  These  words  were 
pretended  to  contain  a  scandalous  reflection  on  the 
king  and  his  measures.  The  cause  of  the  city  was 
defended  against  the  attoroev  and  solicitor-generals 
by  Treby  and  PoUexfen. 

These  last  pleaded,  that,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy,  no  corporation  had  ever  yet  been  ex- 
posed to  forfeiture,  and  the  thing  itself  implied  an 
absurdity  :  that  a  corporation,  as  such,  was  incapa- 
ble of  all  crime  and  offence,  and  none  were  an- 
swerable for  any  iniquity  but  the  persons  themselves 
who  committed  it:  that  the  members  in  choosing 
magistrates,  had  intrusted  them  with  legal  power;? 
only;  and  where  the  magistrates  exceeded  these 
powers,  their  acts  were  void,  but  could  never  involve 
the  body  itself  in  any  criminal  imputation  :  that 
such  had  ever  been  the  practice  of  England,  except 
at  the  reformation,  when  the  monasteries  were  abo- 
lished ;  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  case;  and  it 
was  even  thought  necessary  to  ratify  afterwards  tlie 
whole  transaction  by  actof  parliament :  that  corporate 
bodies,  framed  for  public  good,  and  calculated  for  per- 
petual duration,  ought  not  to  be  annihilated  for  the 
temporary  faults  of  their  members,  who  might  them- 
selves, without  hurting  the  community,  be  questioned 
for  their  offences  :  that  even  a  private  estate,  if  en- 
tailed, could  not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  on  account 
of  treason  committed  by  the  tenant  for  life;  but  on 
his  demise  went  to  the  next  in  remainder;  that  the 
offences  objected  to  the  city,  far  from  deserving  so 
severe  a  punishment,  were  not  even  worthy  of  the 
smallest  reprehension;  that  all  corporations  were  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  making  by-laws  ;  and  the 
smallest  borough  in  England  had  ever  been  allowed 
to  carry  the  exercise  of  this  power  further  than 
London  had  done  in  the  instance  complained  of; 
that  the  city,  having,  at  its  own  expense,  repaired 
the  markets,  which  were  built  too  on  its  own  estate, 
might  as  lawfully  claim  a  small  recompense  from 
such  as  brought  commodities  thither,  as  a  man  might 
require  rent  for  a  house  of  which  he  was  possessed  ; 
that  those  who  disliked  the  condition  might  abstain 
from  the  market;  and  whoever  paid  had  done  it  vo- 
luntarily :  that  it  was  an  avowed  right  of  the  subjects 
to  petition  ;  nor  had  the  city  in  their  address  abused 
this  privilege :  thai  the  king  himtelf  hatl  often  de- 
clarcil,  the  parliament  often  voted,  the  nation  to  be 
in  danger  from  the  popish  plot ;  which,  it  is  evident, 
could  not  be  fully  prosecuted  but  in  a  parlianienlai\ 
manner:  that  the  impeachment  of  the  popish  lords 
was  certainly  obstructed  by  the  frequent  proroga- 
tions, as  was  also  the  enacting  of  necessary  laivs. 
and  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  nation:  that 
tlie  loyalty  of  the  city,  no  less  than  their  regard  to 
self-preservation,  might  i>roinpt  tliem  to  frame  tlie 
petition;  since  it  wa>  ,l^i.llM\^  I.mI^.M,  tlint  the  king's 
life  was  every  momoiii  r\iN,.r,i  w  ihi- most  inmiincnt 
danger  from  the  popish  .niisp;i.uy:  that  the  city 
hail  not  accused  the  king  of  obstructing  justice, 
much  less  of  having  any  such  intention;  since  it 
was  allowed  that  evil  counsellors  were  alone  an- 
swerable for  all  the  jiernicious  consequences  of  any 
measure;  and  tliat  it  was  unaccountable,  that  two 
puldic  deeds,  which  had  not,  during  so  lung  a  time. 
tubjncted  to  any,  even  tlie  smallest  penalty,  the  per- 
sons guilty  of  thom.  should  now  he  punished  so  sc 
verely  on  the  corporation,  which  alwaya  was 
(Uvvtivs  mimt  br  innocent.. 
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h  is  evident,  that  those  who  would  apologize  for 
the  measures  of  tlie  court,  must,  in  this  case,  found 
their  arguments,  not  on  law,  but  reasons  of  state  : 
the  judges,  therefore,  who  condemned  the  city,  are 
inexcusable;  since  the  sole  object  of  their  determi- 
nations must  ever  be  the  pure  principles  of  justice 
and  equity:  but  the  office  of  judge  was  at  that 
time  held  during  pleasure ;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  any  cause,  where  the  court  bent  its  force,  could 
ever  be  carried  against  it.  After  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced (June  12),  the  city  applied  in  a  humble 
manner  to  the  king  ;  and  he  agreed  to  restore  their 
charter;  but  in  return  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  following  regulations  :  that  no  mayor,  sheriflf, 
recorder,  comraon-serjeant,  town-clerk,  or  coroner 
should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  office  with- 
out his  majesty's  approbation  :  that  if  the  king  dis- 
approve twice  of  the  mayor  or  sheriffs  elected,  he 
may  by  commission  appoint  these  mas^istrates  :  that 
the  mavor  and  court  of  aldermen  may,  with  his  ma- 
iesty's  leave,  displace  any  magistrate :  and  that  no 
alderman,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  shall  be  elected 
without  consent  of  the  court  of  aldermen  ;  who,  if 
they  disapprove  twice  of  the  choice,  may  fill  the 
vacancy. 

All  the  corporations  in  England,  having  the  ex- 
ample of  London  before  their  eyes,  saw  how  vain  it 
would  prove  to  contend  with  the  court,  and  were, 
most  of  them,  successively  induced  to  surrender  their 
charters  into  the  king's  hands  :  considerable  sums 
were  exacted  for  restoring  the  charters;  and  all 
offices  of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown.  It  seems  strange,  that  the  independeuc 
royalists,  who  never  meant  to  make  the  crown  abso- 
lute, should  yet  be  so  elated  with  the  victory  ob- 
tained over  their  adversaries,  as  to  approve  of  a 
precedent,  which  left  no  national  privileges  in  se- 
curity; but  enabled  the  king,  under  like  pretences, 
and  by  means  of  like  instruments,  to  recall  anew  all 
those  charters,  which  at  present  he  was  pleased  to 
grant ;  and  every  friend  to  liberty  must  allow,  that 
the  nation,  whose  constitution  was  thus  broken  in 
the  shock  of  faction,  had  a  right,  by  every  prudent 
expedient,  to  recover  that  security,  of  which  it  was 
so  unhappily  bereaved. 

While  so  great  a  faction  adhered  to  the  crown,  it 
is  apparent  that  resistance,  however  justifiable,  could 
never  be  prudent ;  and  all  wise  men  saw  no  expe- 
dient but  peaceably  to  submit  to  the  present  griev- 
ances :  there  was,  however,  a  party  of  malcontents, 
so  turbulent  in  their  dispositiiin,  that,  even  before 
this  last  iniquity,  which  laid  the  whole  constitution 
at  the  mercy  of'lhc  king,  they  had  meditated  plans 
of  resistance,  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  as  little 
justifiable  as  prudent.  In  the  spring,  1GS1,»  a 
little  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the  king  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  sickness  at  Windsor,  which  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  nublic.  The  duke  of  Monmouth, 
Lord  Russell,  Lord  Gray,  instigated  by  the  restless 
Shaftesbury,  had  agreed,  in  case  the  king's  sickness 
should  prove  mortal,  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  oppose 
the  succession  of  the  duke;  Charles  recovered;  but 
these  dangerous  projects  were  not  laid  aside  :  the 
same  conspirators,  together  with  Essex  and   Salis- 

Lcnl  r.Tay'a  Secret  History  of  ihe  Rye-houBO  Plot.— 
TIU.H  is  tlie  most  full  and  authentic  account  of  all  iliese  IraiiHac- 
tlonn .  but  in  iu  the  main  Lonfirmetl  by  Bishop  Spntt,  ami  even 
rirt,  J13  well  as  hy  Iho  trials  and  dyniK  conffssions  of  Iho 
i|tirnlor« :  Jto  that  notliina  can  be  more  unaccountable,  than 
any  one  should  pretend  thai  this  conspiracy  v,),.%  :in  im- 
ur<'  like  the  popssh  plot:  Monmouth's  dKclaralinn,  pub- 
'<{  ill  Iho  next  rcit;n,  cuiircsses  a  coimult  Tor  extraordinary 
L-dies. 
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bury,  were  determined  to  continue  the  Oxford  par- 
liament, after  the  king,  as  was  daily  expecied,  should 
dissolve  it;  and  they  eugaged  some  leaders   among 
the  commons  in  the  same  desperate  measure  :  they 
went  so  far  as  to  detain  several  lords  in  the  house, 
under  pretence  of  signing  a  protest  against  rejecting 
Fitzharris's    impeachment;    but  hearing   that    the 
commons    had   broken    up   in  great  consternation, 
they    were    likewise    obliged    at    last    to    separate. 
Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  and  trial  put  an  end  for 
some  time  to  these  machinations;  and    it  was  not 
till  the  new  sheriffs  were  imposed  on  the  city,  that 
they  were  revived  :  the  leaders  of  the  country  party 
began  then  to  apprehend  themselves   iu   imminent 
danger;  and  they  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  the 
citizens  were  struck  with  the  same  terror,  and   were 
thence  inclined  to  undertake  the  most  perilous  en- 
terprises.    Besides  the  city,  the  gentry  and  nobility 
in  several  counties  of  England  were  solicited  to  rise 
in  arms  :   Monmouth  engaged  the  earl  of  Maccles- 
field, Lord  Brandon,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Cheshire;  Lord   Russell  fixed  a  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  William  Courtney,  Sir  Francis 
Rowes,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to  raise 
the  west;  and  Trenchard  iu  particular,  who  had  in- 
terest in  the  disaffected  town   of  Taunton,   assured 
him  of  considerable  assistance  from  that  neighbour- 
hood.     Shaftesbury,  and  his  emissary  Ferguson,  an 
independent  clergyman  and  a  restless  plotter,  ma- 
naged the  correspondence  in  the  city,  on  which  the 
confederates  chiefly  relied.     The  whole   train  was 
ready  to  take  fire  ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  caution 
of  Lord  Russell,  who   induced   Monmuuth   to  delay 
the  enterprise:  Shaftesbury,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
so  much  affected  with  the  sense  of  his   danger,  that 
he  had  left  his  house,  and  secretly  lurked  in  the  city, 
meditating  all  those  desperate  schemes  which  disap- 
jiointed   revenge   and  ambition    could   inspire  :    he 
exclaimed  loudly  against  delay;  and  represented  to 
his  confederates,  that  having  gone  so  far,  and   in- 
trusted the  secret  into  so  many  hands,  there  was  no 
safety  for  them  but  in  a  bold  and  desperate   prose- 
cution of  their  purpose  :  the  projects  were  therefore 
renewed;   meetings   of  the    conspirators   were   ap- 
pointed in   different  houses,  particularly   in   Shep- 
hard's,  an  eminent  wine-merchant  in  the  city  ;  the 
plan  of  an  insurrection  was  laid  in  London,  Cheshire, 
Devonshire,  and  Bristol ;   the  several  places  of  ren- 
dezvous   were    concerted,    aud    all   the    operations 
fixed;  the  state  of  the  guards  was  even    viewed  by 
Monmouth  and  Armstrong,  and  an  attack  on  them 
pronounced  practicable;  a  declaration  to  justify  the 
enterprise  to  the  public    was    read   and   agreed   to; 
and  every  circumstance  seemed  now  to  render  an 
insurrection  unavoidable ;    when  a  new  delay  was 
procured  by  Trenchard,  who  declared  that  the  rising 
in  the  west  could  not  for  some  weeks  be  in  sufficient 
forwardness. 

Shaftesbury  was  enraged  at  these  perpetual  cau 
tions  and  delays  in  an  enterprise,  which,  he  thought, 
nothing  but  courage  and  celerity  could  render  ef- 
fectual :  he  threatened  to  commence  the  insurrection 
with  his  friends  in  the  city  alone  ;  and  he  boasted, 
that  he  had  ten  thousand  brisk  boys,  as  he  called 
them,  who,  on  a  motion  of  his  finger,  were  ready  to 
fly  to  arms.  Monmouth,  Russell,  and  tiic  other 
conspirators,  were,  during  some  time,  in  apprehen- 
sions lest  despair  should  push  him  into  »ome  danger- 
ous measure  ;  when  they  heard  that,  after  a  long 
combat  between  fear  and  rage,  he  had  at  lust  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  success,  and  had  retired  inlu 
Holland  he  lived  in  a  private  manner  at  Amslor 
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dam,  and  for  greater  security  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  the  magistracy  of  that  city  :  but  his  former  vio- 
lent counsels  against  the  Dutch  commonwealth  were 
remembered,  and  all  applications  from  him  were 
rejected,  he  died  soon  after;  and  his  end  gave 
neither  sorrow  to  his  friends,  nor  joy  to  his  enemies. 
His  furious  temper,  notwithstanding  his  capacity. 
had  done  great  injury  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged  :  the  violences  and  iniquities  which  he  sug- 
gested and  encouraged  were  greater  than  even  fac- 
tion itself  could  endure;  and  men  could  not  forbear 
sometimes  recollecting,  that  the  same  person,  who 
hud  become  so  zealous  a  patriot,  was  once  a  most 
prostitute  courtier.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  man, 
whose  principles  and  conduct  were  in  all  other  re- 
spects so  exceptionable,  proved  an  excellent  chan- 
cellor; and  that  all  his  decrees,  while  he  possessed 
that  high  office,  were  equally  remarkable  for  just- 
ness and  for  integrity  :  so  ditficult  is  it  to  hud  in 
history  a  character  cither  wholly  bad  or  perfectly 
good  ;  though  the  prejudices  of  party  make  writers 
run  easily  into  the  extremes  both  of  panegyric  and 
satire. 

After  Shaftesbury's  departure,  the  conspirators 
found  some  difficulty  in  renewing  the  correspondence 
with  the  city  malcontents,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  depend  solely  on  that  nobleman  :  their  common 
hopes,  however,  as  well  as  common  fears,  made 
them  at  last  have  recourse  to  each  other ;  and  a  re- 
gular project  of  an  insurrection  was  again  formed  : 
a  council  of  six  was  elected,  consisting  of  Monmouth, 
Russell,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
John  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  great  parliamentary 
leader:  these  men  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Argyle  and  tiie  Scottish  malcontents  ;  who  engaged, 
that,  on  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  in  Holland,  they  would  bring  the 
covenanters  into  the  iield  :  insurrections,  hkewisc, 
were  anew  projected  in  Cheshire  and  the  west,  as 
well  as  in  the 'city  ;  and  some  meetings  of  the  lead- 
ers were  held,  in  order  to  reduce  these  projects  into 
form.  The  conspirators  differed  extremely  in  their 
views:  Sidney  was  passionate  for  a  commonwealth; 
Essex  had  embraced  the  same  project;  but  Mon- 
mouth  had  entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown 
for  himself:  Russell,  as  well  as  Hampden,  was  much 
attached  to  the  ancient  constitution,  and  intended 
only  the  exclusion  of  the  duke,  and  the  redress  of 
grievances:  Lord  Howard  was  a  man  of  no  prin- 
ciple, and  was  ready  to  embrace  any  party  which 
his  immediate  interest  should  recommend  to  him  : 
but  notwithstanding  this  ditTcrence  of  characters 
and  of  views,  their  common  hatred  of  the  duke  and 
the  present  administration  united  them  in  one  party  ; 
and  the  dangerous  experiment  of  an  insurrection 
was  fully  resolved  on. 

While  these  schemes  were  concerting  among  the 
leaders,  there  was  an  inferior  order  of  conspirators, 
who  held  frequent  meetings  ;  and,  together  with  the 
insurrection,  carried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to 
Monmouth,  and  tho  cabal  of  six  ;  among  these  men 
were  Colonel  Rumsey,  an  old  republican  ofliccr, 
who  hud  distinguished  himself  in  Torlugal,  and  had 
boon  recommended  to  the  king  by  Marcschal  Schom- 
b(T(^;  Lioutcnant-colonol  Wttlcot,  likewise  a  repub- 
lican  officer;  Goodenough,  under-shoiiff  of  London, 
a  zealouK  and  noted  party  man;  West,  Tyloy,  Nor- 
ton, Ayloffe,  hiwyers;  l*'orguson,  Rouse,  Hone,  K.ei- 
ling,  l!i)lIoway,  Rourne,  Leo,  Rumbald:  most  of 
tbi'HC  la>t  wero  merchants  ur  tradesmen  ;  and  tlie 
only  pomons  of  this  confederacy  who  had  access  to 
tho  loaders  of  the  party  wcrw  Kum»oy  and  l''orgu»ou.  | 


When  these  men  met  together,  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  the  most  desperate  and  most  criminal  dis- 
course :  they  frequently  mentioned  the  assassination 
of  the  king  and  the  duke,  to  which  they  had  given 
the  familiar  appellation  of  lopping  :  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  have  thought  of  a  scheme  for  that  pur- 
pose. Rumbald,  who  was  a  maltster,  possessed  a 
farm,  called  the  Rye-house,  which  lay  on  the  road 
to  Newmarket,  whither  the  king  commonly  went 
once  a  year,  for  the  diversion  of  the  races:  a  plan 
of  this  farm,  hail  been  laid  before  some  of  the  con- 
spirators by  Rumbald,  who  showed  them  how  easy  it 
would  be,  by  overturning  a  cart,  to  stop  at  that  place 
the  king's  coach  ;  while  they  might  fire  on  him  from 
the  hedges,  and  be  enabled  afterwards,  through  by- 
lanes  and  across  the  tields,  to  make  their  escape. 
But  though  the  plausibility  of  this  scheme  gave  great 
pleasure  to  the  conspirators,  no  concerted  design  was 
as  yet  laid,  nor  any  men,  horses,  or  arms  provided  : 
the  whole  was  little  more  than  loose  discourse,  the 
overflowings  of  their  zeal  and  rancour.  The  house, 
in  which  the  king  lived  at  Newmarket,  took  fire  ac- 
cidentally; and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  place 
eight  days  sooner  than  he  intended  ;  to  this  circum- 
stance his  safety  was  afterwards  ascribed  when  the 
conspiracy  was  detected;  and  the  court  party  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  wise  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  is  indeed  certain,  that  as  the  king  had 
thus  unexpectedly  left  Newmarket,  he  was  worse  at- 
tended than  usual;  and  Rumbold  informed  his  con- 
federates with  regret,  what  a  fine  opportunity  was 
thus  unfortunately  lost. 

Amongthe  conspirators  we  have  mentioned  Kciling, 
a  Salter  in  London  :  this  man  had  been  engiigeil  in 
a  bold  measure,  of  arresting  the  mayor  of  Lniulnu, 
at  the  suit  of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the  ousted  shr- 
rififs;  and  being  liable  to  prosecution  for  that  action, 
he  thought  it  safest  to  purchase  a  pardon,  by  reveal- 
ing the  conspiracy,  in  which  he  was  deeply  concerned. 
He  brought  to  Secretary  Jenkins  intelligence  of  the 
assassination-plot  (June  12)  ;  but  as  he  was  a  single 
evidence,  the  secretary,  whom  many  false  plots  had 
probably  rendered  incredulous,  scrupled  to  issue 
warrants  for  the  commitment  of  so  great  a  number 
of  persons :  Keiling,  tiierefore,  in  order  to  fortify  his 
testimony,  engaged  his  brother  in  treasonable  dis- 
course with  Goodenough,  one  of  the  conspirators; 
and  Jenkins  began  now  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
intelligence.  The  conspirators  had  got  some  hint  ot 
the  danger  in  which  they  were  involved;  and  all  of 
them  concealed  themselves :  one  person  alone,  of  the 
name  of  Barber,  an  instrument-maker,  was  seized; 
and  as  his  confession  concurred  in  many  parlicwlars 
with  Reiling's  inlormation,  the  affair  seemed  to  be 
put  out  of  all  question;  and  a  more  diligent  search 
was  every  where  made  after  the  conspirators. 

West,  the  lawyer,  and  Colonel  Rumsey,  finding 
the  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  resolved  to  save  their  own  lives  at  the 
expense  of  their  companions;  and  they  surrendered 
themselves  with  an  intention  of  becoming  evidence  : 
West  could  do  littlo  more  than  confirm  tho  testimony 
of  Keiling,  with  regard  to  the  assassination-plot ; 
but  Rumsey,  besides  giving  additional  confirmiitiun 
of  tiie  same  design,  was  at  last,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  lod  to  reveal  tho  meetings  at  Shephatil's: 
Shephard  was  immediulclv  a|)prehended,  and  had 
not  courage  to  maintain  fidelity  to  his  confederates  : 
(Ml  hiH  information  orders  were  issued  for  orresting 
thi'  great  men  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  Mon- 
mouth absconded ;  Russell  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
Gray  wosarrostpd,  but  cscnpod  from  tho  mosscngor 
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Howard  was  taken,  while  be  concealed  himself  in  a 
chimney;  and  being  a  man  of  profligate  morals  as 
wcil  as  indigent  circumstances,  he  scrupled  not,  in 
hopes  of  a  pardon  and  a  reward,  to  reveal  the  whole 
conspiracy:  Essex.  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  were 
immediately  apprehended  on  his  evidence ;  every 
day  some  of  the  conspirators  were  detected  in  their 
lurking-places,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Walcot  was  first  brought  to  his 
trial.  This  man,  who  was  once  noted  for  bravery, 
had  been  so  far  overcome  by  the  love  of  life,  that  he 
had  written  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  had  offered, 
oa  promise  of  pardon,  to  turn  evidence  :  but  nn 
sooner  had  he  taken  this  mean  step,  than  he  felt 
more  generous  sentiments  arise  in  him;  and  he  en- 
deavoured, though  in  vain,  to  conceal  himself.  The 
witnesses  against  him  were  Rumsey.West,  Shephard, 
together  with  Bourne,  a  brewer :  his  own  letter  to 
the  secretary  was  produced,  and  rendered  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  unquestionable:  Hone  and 
Rouse  were  also  condemned.  These  two  men,  as 
well  as  Walcot,  acknowledged  at  their  execution  the 
justness  of  the  sentence  ;  and  from  their  trial  and 
confession,  it  is  sufiiciently  apparent  that  the  plan 
of  an  insurrection  had  been  regularly  formed ;  and 
that  even  the  assassination  had  been  often  talked  of, 
and  not  without  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  con- 
spirators. 

The  condemnation  of  these  criminals  was  probably 
intended  as  a  preparative  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, and  served  to  impress  the  public  with  a  thorough 
belief  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  a  horror  against 
it.  The  witnesses  produced  against  the  noble  pri- 
soner were  Rumsey,  Shephard,  and  Lord  Howard  : 
Rumsey  swore,  that  he  himself  had  been  introduced 
at  the  cabal  at  Shephard's,  where  Russell  was  pre- 
sent; and  had  delivered  them  a  message  from 
.Siiaftesbury,  urging  them  to  hasten  the  intended 
insurrection;  but  had  received  fur  answer,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  delay  the  design,  and  that 
Shaftesbury  must  therefore  for  some  time  rest  con- 
tented, this  answer,  he  said,  was  delivered  by  Fer- 
guson, but  was  assented  to  by  the  prisoner.  He 
added,  that  some  discourse  had  been  entered  into 
about  taking  a  survey  of  the  guards;  and  he  thought 
that  Monmouth,  Gray,  and  Armstrong,  undertook 
to  view  them.  Shephard  deposed,  that  his  house 
had  beforehand  been  bespoken  by  Ferguson  for  the 
secret  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  that  he  had 
been  careful  to  keep  all  his  servants  from  approach- 
ing them,  and  had  served  them  himself:  their  dis- 
course, he  said,  ran  chiefly  on  the  means  of  sur- 
prising the  guards ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mon- 
mouth and  his  two  friends  should  take  a  survey  of 
tbcin :  the  report,  which  they  brought  next  meeting, 
was,  that  the  guards  were  remiss,  and  that  the  de- 
sign was  practicable :  but  he  did  not  affirm  that  any 
resoluliun  was  taken  of  executing  it:  the  prisoner, 
he  thought,  was  present  at  both  these  meetings; 
but  he  was  sure  that  at  least  he  was  present  at  one 
r)f  them.  A  declaration,  he  added,  had  been  read 
bj  Ferguson  in  Russell's  presence  :  the  reasons  of 
till-  intended  insurrection  were  there  set  forth,  and 
ail  the  public  grievances  fully  displayed. 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one  <tftlie  cabal  of  six,  esta- 
blished after  Shaftesbury's  flight ;  and  two  meetings 
hail  been  held  by  the  conspirators,  one  at  Hamp. 
den's,  another  at  Russell's.  Howard  deposed,  that 
at  the  first  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  begin  the  insur- 
rection in  the  country  before  the  city;  the  places 
were  fixed,  the  proper  quantity  and  kind  of  arms 
u^rued  un,  uud  the  whole  plan  of  operations  con- 


certed :  that  at  the  second  meeting,  the  conversation 
chiefly  turned  on  their  correspondence  with  Argyle 
and  the  discontented  Scots;  and  that  the  principal 
management  of  that  affair  was  intrusted  to  Sidney, 
who  had  sent  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland  with 
proper  instructions.  He  added,  that  in  these  deli- 
berations no  question  was  put  or  votes  collected ; 
but  there  was  no  contradiction;  and,  as  he  took  it, 
all  of  them,  and  the  prisoner  among  the  rest,  gave 
their  consent. 

Rumsey  and  Shephard  were  very  unwilling  wit- 
nesses against  Lord  Russell ;  and  it  appears,  from 
Gray's  Secret  History,  that  if  they  had  pleased, 
they  could  have  given  a  more  explicit  testimony 
against  him  :  this  reluctance,  together  with  the  difli- 
culty  in  recollecting  circumstances  of  a  conversation 
which  had  passed  above  eight  months  before,  and 
which  the  persons  had  not  at  that  time  any  intention 
to  reveal,  may  beget  some  slight  objection  to  their 
evidence:  but  on  the  whole,  it  was  undoubtedly 
proved,  that  the  insurrection  had  been  deliberated 
on  by  the  prisoner,  and  fully  resolved;  thesurprisal 
of  the  guards  deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  resolved; 
and  that  an  assassination  had  never  once  been  men- 
tioned nor  imagined  by  him :  so  far  the  matter  of 
fact  seems  certain;  but  still,  with  regard  to  law, 
there  remained  a  difficulty,  and  that  of  an  important 
nature. 

The  English  laws  of  treason,  both  in  the  manner 
of  defining  that  crime  and  in  the  proof  required, 
are  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  equitable,  that  are  any  where  to 
be  found.  The  two  chief  species  of  treason,  con- 
tained in  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  are  the  com- 
passing and  intending  of  the  king's  death,  and  the 
actually  levying  of  war  against  him ;  and  by  the  law 
of  Mary,  the  crime  must  be  proved  by  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  some  overt  act, 
tending  to  these  purposes :  but  the  lawyers,  partly 
desirous  of  paying  court  to  the  sovereign,  partly 
convinced  of  ill  consequences  which  might  attend 
such  narrow  limitations,  had  introduced  a  greater 
latitude,  both  in  the  proof  and  definition  of  the  crime  : 
it  was  not  required  that  the  two  witnesses  should 
testify  the  same  precise  overt  act;  it  was  suflieient 
that  they  both  testified  some  overt  act  of  the  same 
treason  ;  and  though  this  evasion  may  seem  a  sub- 
tilty,  it  had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  had  at  last  been  solemnly  fixed  by  par- 
liament at  the  trial  of  Lord  StaS'ord.  The  lawyers 
had  used  the  same  freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward 
III.,  they  had  observed,  that,  by  that  statute,  if  a 
man  shimld  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  a  rebellion, 
should  even  fix  a  correspondence  with  foreign  pow- 
ers for  that  purpose,  should  provide  arms  and  money, 
yet,  if  he  were  detected  and  no  rebelliim  ensued,  he 
could  not  be  tried  for  treason  :  to  prevent  this  in. 
convenience,  which  it  had  been  better  to  remedy 
by  a  new  law,  they  had  commonly  laid  their  indict- 
ment for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had 
produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  that 
other  intention  :  hut  though  this  form  of  indictment 
and  trial  was  very  frequent,  and  many  criminals 
had  received  sentence  on  it,  it  was  still  considered 
as  somewhat  irregular,  and  was  plainly  confounding, 
by  a  sophism,  two  species  of  treason,  which  the  sta- 
tute had  accurately  distinguished.  What  made  this 
refinement  still  moro  exceptionable  was,  that  a  law 
had  passed  soon  after  the  restoration,  in  which  the 
consulting  or  the  intending  of  a  rebellion  was, 
during  Charles's  lifetime,  declared  treason  ;  and  it 
was  required,  that  the  prosecution  should  be  cum- 
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menced  within  six  months  after  the  crime  was  com- 1  ever  mistaken  principles  had  seduced  her  hushand  : 
mitted    but  notwithstandma  this  statute,  the  lawyers    these  supplications  were  the  la.t  .ns  anee  of  femak- 
■■  ■     ■'       "' weakness  (if  they  deserve  the  name)  which  she  be- 

trayed. Finding  all  applications  vain,  she  collected 
courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herself  against  the 
fatal  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her  example  tn 
streno-then  the  resolution  of  her   unfortunate  lord  : 


vhat 


had  persevered,  as  thev  still  do  persevere,  in  the  old 
form  of  indictment;  and  both  S.r  Harry  \ane  and 
Oliver  Plunket,  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  had  been 
tried  by  it.  Such  was  the  general  horror  entertained 
against  the  old  republicans  and  the  popish  conspi- 
rators, that  no  one  had  murmured  against  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  statute;  and  the  lawyers  thought 
that  they  might  follow  the  precedent,  even  in  the 
case  of  Ihe  popular  and  beloved  Lord  Russell.  Rus- 
sell's crime  fed  plainly  within  the  statute  of  Charles 
II. ;  but  the  facts  sworn  to  by  Rumsey  and  Shephard 
were  beyond  the  six  months  required  by  law,  and 
to  the  other  facts  Howard  was  a  single  witness ;  to 
make  the  indictment,  therefore,  more  extensive,  the 
intention  of  murdering  the  king  was  comprehended 
in  it ;  and  for  proof  of  this  intention,  the  conspir: 
for  raising  a  rebellion  was  assigned;  and 
seemed  to  bring  the  matter  still  nearer,  the  d 
of  attacking  the  king's  guards. 

Russell  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  desired 
to  have  the  point  argued  by  counsel;  the  chief- 
justice  told  him,  that  this  favour  could  not  be 
granted,  unless  he  previously  confessed  the  facts 
charged  on  him.  The  artificial  confounding  of  the 
two  species  of  treason,  though  a  practice  supported 
by  many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but  not  the  only 
hardship,  of  which  Russell  had  reason  to  complain  on 
his  trial.  His  defence  was  feeble  ;  and  he  contented 
himself  with  protesting  that  he  never  had  entertained 
any  design  against  the  life  of  the  king  :  his  veracity 
would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  conspiracy  for  an 
insurrection.  The  jury  were  men  of  fair  and  repu- 
table characters,  but  zealous  royalists :  after  a  short 
deliberation,  they  brought  in  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pardon : 
even  money,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  was  offered  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
by  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  Russell.  The 
king  was  inexorable ;  he  had  been  extremely  harassed 
with  the  violence  of  the  country  party  ;  and  he  had 
observed  that  the  prisoner,  besides  his  secret  de- 
signs, had  always  been  carried  to  the  highest  extre- 
mity of  opposition  in  parliament.  Russell  had  even 
adopted  a  sentiment,  similar  to  what  we  meet  with 
in  a  letter  of  the  voungcr  Brutus  ;  had  his  father,  ho 
said,  advised  the  king  to  reject  the  exclusion-bill, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  move  for  a  parliaraentury 
impeachment  against  him.  When  such  determined 
rcscdution  was  observed,  his  popularity,  his  humanity, 
his  justice,  his  very  virtues,  became  so  many  crimes, 
and  were  used  as  arguments  against  sparing  him  : 
Charles  therefore  would  go  no  further  tlian  remitting 
the  more  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence,  which 
the  law  requires  to  be  pronounced  against  traitors. 
"Lord  Russell,"  said  he,  "shall  find  that  I  am 
possessed  of  that  prerogative,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Stafford,  he  thought  proper  to  deny  ine."  As 
the  fury  of  the  country  (larty  had  rendered  it  iin- 
possible  for  the  king,  without  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  crown,  to  pardon  so  many  catholics,  whom  he 
firmly  believed  innocent,  and  even  offecliimale  and 
loyal  to  him;  he  probably  thought,  that,  since  (he 
edge  of  the  law  was  now  ready  tn  fall  on  that  parly 
them»elve»,  they  could  not  reasonably  expert  tli.il 
ho  would  interpose  to  save  Ihein. 

Hii»«i'ir«  consort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughl^-r 
and  heir  of  the  good  earl  of  Southampton,  threw 
her.cirattho  king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many 
tears  the  merit  and  loyally  of  her  father,  us  an 
atuuciuvut  for  Ihcme  errors,  mlo  which  huuoil,  how- 


with  a  tender  and  decent  composure  they  took  leave 
of  each  other  on  the  day  of  his  execution  ;  "  the  bit- 
terness of  death  is  now  past,"  said  he,  when  he 
turned  from  her.  Lord  Cavendish  had  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Russell,  and  deserted  not  his 
friend  in  the  present  calamity  :  he  offered  to  manage 
his  escape  by  changing  clothes  with  him,  and  re- 
maining at  all  hazards  in  his  place;  Russell  refuse.l 
to  save  his  own  life  by  an  expedient  which  might 
expose  his  friend  to  so  many  hardships.  When  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  by  message  offered  to  surrender 
himself,  if  Russell  thought  that  this  measure  would 
anywise  contribute  to  his  safety:  "  It  will  be  no 
advantage  to  me,"  he  said,  "  to  have  my  friends  die 
with  me."  Some  of  his  expressions  discover,  not 
only  composure,  but  good  humour  in  this  melancholy 
extremity.  The  day  before  his  execution  he  was 
seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  :  "  I  shall  not 
now  let  blood  to  divert  this  distemper,"  said  he  to 
Doctor  Burnet,  who  attended  him  ;  "  that  will  be 
done  to-morrow."  A  little  before  the  sheriffs  con- 
ducted him  to  the  scaJlold,  he  wound  up  his  watch  ; 
"  Now  I  have  done,"  said  he,  "  with  time,  and 
henceforth  must  think  solely  of  eternity." 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
a  place  distant  from  the  Tower  ;  and  it  was  probably 
intended,  by  conducting  Russell  through  so  many 
streets,  to  show  the  mutinous  city  their  bclovc(i 
leader,  once  the  object  of  all  their  confidence,  now 
exposed  to  the  utmost  rigours  of  the  law  :  as  he  was 
the  most  popular  among  his  own  party,  so  was  he 
ever  the  least  obnoxious  to  the  opposite  faction  ; 
and  his  melancholy  fate  united  every  heart  sensible 
of  humanity  in  a  tender  compassion  for  him.  With- 
out the  least  change  of  countenance,  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  at  two  strokes  it  was  severed 
from  his  body  (July  21). 

In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriffs, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  clear  his  memory  from  any 
imputation  of  ever  intending  the  king's  death,  or 
.any  alteration  in  the  government :  he  could  not  ex- 
plicitly confess  the  projected  insurrection  withcuil 
hurting  his  friends,  who  might  still  be  called  in 
question  for  it;  but  he  did  not  purge  himself  of  that 
design,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  na- 
tion" he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  many  passages 
in  his  speech  he  seems  to  the  last  to  have  lain  under 
the  influence  of  party  zeal ; — a  passion,  which,  being 
nourished  by  n  social  temper,  and  clothing  itself 
under  the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  acted  in  public 
life,  ever  thoroughly  to  eradicate  ;  he  professed  his 
entire  belief  in  the  popish  plot;  and  ho  said,  that, 
though  he  had  often  heard  the  seizure  of  the  guar.ls 
mi'utionod,  he  had  over  disapproved  of  that  attempt  ; 
to  whiili  he  added,  that  the  massacring  of  so  many 
iuncK-ent  men  in  cool  bhiod  was  so  like  a  popish 
practice,  that  he  could  not  but  abhor  it.  On  the 
whide,  the  integrity  and  virtuous  intentions,  ruthi  r 
than  the  capacity  of  this  nnfortunato  nobleman, 
seem  to  have  been  the  shining  parts  of  his  character 
Algernon  Sidney  wos  next  brought  to  his  trial 
this  gallant  person,  son  of  the  oorl  of  Leicester,  bi^l 
entered  deeply  into  the  war  against  the  late  king  . 
and  though  do  wisn  tainted  with  outhutiasm,  he  h.ol 
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>o  tar  shared  iu  all  the  couusels  of  the  independent 
ifpublican  party,  as  to  have  been  named  on  the 
lii^'li  court  of  justice,  which  tried  and  condemned 
tii.tt  monarch:  he  thought  not  proper,  hovrever,  to 
( untiiiue  his  seat  among  the  judges  :  he  ever  opposed 
('romwell's  usurpation  with  zeal  and  courage;  and, 
after  making  ail  efforts  against  the  restoration,  he 
resolved  to  take  no  benefit  of  the  general  indemnity, 
Ifiit  chose  voluntary  banishment,  rather  than  submit 
t'l  a  government  and  family  which  he  abhorred.  As 
i:;  as  the  republican  party  had  any  existence,  he 
.  active  in  every  scheme,  however  unpromising, 
i;ih  tended  to  promote  their  cause  ;  but  at  length, 
,.1  1ij77,  finding  it  necessary  for  his  private  affairs 
In  return  to  England,  he  had  applied  for  the  king's 
paidon,  and  had  obtained  it.  When  the  factions, 
.iii>ing  from  the  popish  plot,  began  to  run  high, 
^  iney,  full  of  those  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  had 
ihed  from  the  great  examples  of  antiquity,  joined 
[Kipular  party;  and  was  even  willing  to  seek  a 
>nd  time,  through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  for 
idored  republic. 
1  rora  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character  and 
-  lii'luct  of  this  singular  personage,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  obnoxious  he  was  become  to  the  court 
liiid  ministry:  what  alone  renders  them  blameable, 
u:i^  the  illegal  method  which  they  took  for  effecting 
ill'  ir  purpose  against  him.  On  Sidney's  trial,  they 
[Muduced  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  who  proved 
Um  reality  of  a  plot  in  general ;  and  when  the  pri- 
soner exclaimed  that  all  these  evidences  said  nothing 
of  him,  he  was  answered,  that  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, however  irregular,  had  been  practised  in 
the  prosecutions  of  the  popish  conspirators;  a  topic 
more  fit  to  condemn  one  party  than  to  justify  the 
other.  The  only  witness  who  deposed  against  Sid- 
ney, was  Lord  Howard  ;  but  as  the  law  required 
two  witnesses,  a  strange  expedient  was  fallen  on  to 
supply  this  deficiency  :  iu  ransacking  the  prisoner's 
closets,  some  discourses  on  government  were  found; 
in  which  he  had  maintained  principles,  favourable 
indeed  to  liberty,  but  such  as  the  best  and  most  du- 
tiful subjects  in  all  ages  have  been  known  to  em- 
brace;  the  original  contract,  the  source  of  power 
from  a  consent  of  the  people,  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
sisting tyrants,  the  preference  of  liberty  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  single  person:  these  papers  were 
asserted  to  be  equivalent  to  a  second  witness,  and 
even  to  many  witnesses.  The  prisoner  replied,  that 
there  was  no  other  reason  for  ascribing  these  papers 
to  him  as  the  author,  besides  a  similitude  of  hand  ; 
a  proof  which  was  never  admitted  in  criminal  jiro- 
secutioDs:  that  allowing  him  to  be  the  author,  he 
had  composed  them  solely  for  his  private  amuse- 
ment, and  had  never  published  them  to  the  world, 
or  even  communicated  them  to  any  single  person  : 
that,  when  examined,  they  appeared,  by  the  colour 
of  the  ink,  to  have  been  written  many  years  before, 
and  were  in  vain  produced  as  evidence  of  a  present 
conspiracy  against  the  government :  and  that  where 
the  law  positively  requires  two  witnesses,  one  wit- 
ness, attended  with  the  most  convincing  circum- 
stances, could  never  suffice  ;  much  less,  when  sup- 
ported by  a  circumstance  so  weak  and  precarious. 
All  these  arguments,  though  urged  by  the  prisoner 
with  great  courage  and  pregnancy  of  reason,  had  no 
inlluenre:  the  violent  and  inhuman  Jeffuries  was 
now  chief-justice;  and  by  his  direction  a  partial 
jury  was  e.isilv  prevailed  on  to  give  a  verdict  against 
Sidney.  Hin'oxccution  followed  a  few  days  after 
(December  7):  he  complained,  an<l  with  reason,  of 
the  itii(juity  of  the  sentence;  but  he  had  too  much 


greatness  of  mind  to  deny  those  conspiracies  with 
Monmouth  and  Russell,  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged:  he  rather  gloried,  that  he  now  suffered  fur 
that  "good  old  cause,"  in  which,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  he  said,  he  had  enlisted  himself. 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blemishes  of  the  present  reign  ;  the  evidence 
against  him,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  legal ; 
and  the  jury,  who  condemned  him,  were  for  that 
reason  very  blameable:  but  that  after  sentence 
passed  by  a  court  of  judicature,  the  king  should  in- 
terpose aud  pardon  a  man,  who,  though  otherwise 
possessed  of  merit,  was  undoubtedly  guilty ;  who  had 
ever  been  a  most  inflexible  aud  most  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  royal  family  ;  and  who  lately  had  even 
abused  the  king's  clemency;  might  be  an  act  of 
heroic  generosity,  but  can  never  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  aud  indispensable  duty. 

Howard  was  also  the  sole  evidence  against  Hamp- 
den ;  and  his  testimony  was  not  supported  by  any 
material  circumstance  :  the  crown  lawyers  therefore 
found  it  iu  vain  to  try  the  prisouer  for  treason; 
they  laid  the  indictment  only  for  a  misdemeanour, 
and  obtained  sentence  against  him  :  the  fine  imposed 
was  exorbitant ;  no  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

HoUoway,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, had  fled  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  now 
brought  over:  he  had  been  outlawed;  but  the  year 
allowed  him  for  surrendering  himself  was  not  ex- 
pired: a  trial  was  therefore  offered  hiin  :  but  as  he 
had  at  first  confessed  his  being  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy for  an  insurrection,  and  even  allowed  that 
he  had  heard  some  discourse  of  an  assassination, 
though  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  he  thought  it  more 
expedient  to  throw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy  :  he 
was  executed,  persisting  in  the  same  confession. 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  seized  in 
Holland,  and  sent  over  by  Chidley,  the  king's  mi- 
nister, was  precisely  in  the  same  situation  with  Hol- 
loway  ;  but  the  same  favour,  or  rather  justice,  was 
refused  him  :  the  lawyers  pretended,  that  unless  he 
had  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  assigned,  he  could  not  claim  the 
privilege  of  a  trial ;  not  considering  that  the  seizure 
of  his  person  ought  in  equity  to  be  supposed  the  ac- 
cident which  prevented  him-  The  king  bore  a  great 
enmity  against  this  gentleman,  by  whom  he  believed 
the  duke  uf  Monmouth  to  have  been  seduced  from 
his  duty  :  he  also  asserted  that  Armstrong  had  once 
promised  Cromwell  to  assassinate  him  ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  prisouer  justified  himself 
from  this  imputation  by  vciy  strong  arguments. 
These  were  the  reasons  of  that  injustice  which  was 
now  done  him:  it  was  apprehended  that  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  guilt  could  not  be  produced  ;  aud 
that  even  the  partial  juries  which  were  now  returned, 
and  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  entirely  directed 
by  Jefferics  and  other  violent  judges,  would  not  give 
sentence  against  him. 

On  the  day  that  liussell  was  tried.  Essex,  a  man 
eminent  both  for  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in 
the  Tower  with  his  throat  cut:  the  coroner's  inquest 
brought  in  their  verdict,  self-murder ;  yet  because 
two  children  ten  years  old  (one  of  whom  too  do- 
parted  from  his  evidence)  had  affirmed  that  they 
heard  a  great  noise  fnmi  his  window,  and  that  they 
saw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor;  those  circum- 
stances were  laid  hold  of,  aud  the  murder  was  ascribed 
to  the  king  and  the  duko,  who  hajipened  that  morn- 
iuf?  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Tower.  Ksscx  was  subj.'ct 
In  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  and  had  been  seized  uilh 
one  immediately  on  his  commitment :  he  vms  accus- 
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tomed  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  suicide;  and 
his  countess,  on  a  strict  inquiry,  which  was  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  Doctor  Burnet,  found  no  reason 
to  confirm  the  suspicion ;  yet  could  not  all  these 
circumstances,  joined  to  many  others,  entirely  re- 
move the  imputation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  faction 
is  so  productive  of  vices  of  all  kinds;  for,  hesiJes 
that  it  inflames  all  the  passions,  it  tends  much  to 
remove  those  great  restraints,  honour  and  shame ; 
when  men  find  that  no  iniquity  can  lose  them  the 
applause  of  their  own  party,  and  no  innocence  se- 
cure them  against  the  calumnies  of  the  opposite. 

But  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Essex 
had  heen  murdered  hy  any  orders  fi'om  court,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  an  unjustifiable  use  in 
Russell's  trial  was  made  of  that  incident :  the  king's 
counsel  mentioned  it  in  their  pleadings  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  had 
ureat  weight  with  the  jury  ;  it  was  insisted  on  in 
Sidney's  trial  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  have  not  interrupted  the  narration  of  Hume, 
as  in  the  main  it  may  be  said  to  be  correct ;  although, 
w'th  his  usual  tact,  he  has  avoided  denouncing  the 
heartless  despotism  which  actuated  the  royal  bosoms 
as  well  as  that  of  their  ministers :  as  some  counter- 
poise, we  give  the  following  extract  from  Hallam  : — 

"  There  can  he  nothing  so  destructive  to  the 
Eni^lish  constitution,  not  even  the  introduction  of  a 
military  force,  as  the  exclusion  of  the  electoral  body 
from  their  franchises.  The  people  of  this  country 
are,  by  our  laws  and  constitution,  bound  only  to 
obey  a  parliament  duly  chosen  ;  and  this  violation 
of  charters,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  great  and  loading  justification  of 
that  event  which  drove  the  latter  from  the  throne. 
It  can,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of  censure,  in  a  mo- 
ral sense,  that  some  men  of  pure  and  patriotic  vir- 
tue, mingled,  it  must  be  owned,  with  others  of  a  far 
inferior  temper,  began  to  hold  consultations  as  to 
the  best  means  of  resisting  a  government,  which, 
whether  to  judge  from  these  proceedings,  or  from 
tlie  language  of  its  partisans,  was  aiming  without 
disguise  at  an  arbitrary  power.  But  as  resistance 
to  established  authority  can  never  be  warrantable 
until  it  i«  expedient,  the  proverbial  saying,  that 
treason  never  prospers,  because  by  prospering  it 
ceases  to  be  treason,  being  founded  upon  very  good 
■xense,  we  could  by  no  means  approve  any  schemes 
of  insurrection  that  might  be  projected  in  1G8'2, 
unless  we  could  perceive  that  there  was  a  fair 
chance  of  their  success.  And  this  we  are  not  led, 
by  what  we  read  of  the  spirit  of  those  times,  to  be- 
lieve. The  tide  ran  violently  in  another  direction ; 
the  courage  of  the  whigs  was  broken;  their  adver- 
saries were  strong  in  numbers  and  in  zeal.  But 
from  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  men,  like 
Lord  Ensex  and  Lord  Russell,  with  so  much  to  lose 
by  failure,  with  such  good  sense,  and  such  abhor- 
rence of  civil  calamity,  would  not  ultimately  have 
rcBolved  on  the  desperate  issue  of  arms,  though  they 
miglil  deem  it  prudent  lo  form  estimates  of  their 
strength,  and  to  knit  together  a  confederacy  which 
absolute  necessity  might  call  into  action.  It  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  supposed  conspirators  had  de- 
bated among  themselves  the  subject  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  poised  the  chances  of  civil  war.  Thus 
much  the  most  jealous  lawyer,  I  presume,  will  ollow 
might  be  done,  without  risking  the  penalties  of  trca- 
iou.  Thiy  hud,  however,  guno  further;  and  by  con- 
certing nieoKures  in  different  placet,  as  well  as  in 
,'*riilliind,  for  a  rising,  though  contingently,  nnil 
willioiil    :iny    tK.vl    (IctiTiiiirialioii    to  c.irry   it    ililii 


effect,  most  probably,  if  the  whole  business  had 
been  disclosed  in  testimony,  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  law,  according  to  the  construction  it  has  fre- 
quently received.  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty, 
after  all  that  has  been  written,  in  stating  the  extent 
of  their  designs  ;  but,  I  think,  we  may  assume,  that 
a  wide-spreading  and  formidable  insurrection  was 
for  several  months  in  agitation.  But  the  ditficulties 
and  hazards  of  the  enterprise  had  already  caused 
Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Essex  to  recede  from  the 
desperate  counsels  of  Shaftesbury;  and  but  for  the 
unhappy  detection  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  perfidy 
of  Lord  Howard,  these  two  noble  persons,  whose 
lives  were  untimely  lost  to  their  country,  might  have 
survived  to  join  the  banner  and  support  the  throne 
of  William.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  minor 
plot,  if  we  may  use  that  epithet  in  reference  to  the 
relative  dignity  of  the  conspirators,  for  assassinating 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  schemes  of  Russell,  Essex,  and 
Sidney. 

*'  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  consequence  from  the 
admission  we  have  made,  that  the  evidence  adduced 
on  Lord  Russell's  trial  was  sufficient  to  justify  his 
conviction.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Lord  Howard, 
and  perhaps  Ruinsey,  were  unwilling  witnesses; 
and  that  the  former,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
those  who  betray  their  friends  in  order  to  save  their 
own  lives,  divulged  no  more  than  was  extracted  by 
his  own  danger.  The  testimony  of  neither  witness, 
especially  Howard,  was  given  with  any  degree  of 
that  precision  which  is  exacted  in  modern  times ; 
and,  as  we  now  read  the  trial,  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  jury  in  later  ages  would  have  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  or  would  have  been  advised  to  it  by  the 
court.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Lord  Howard 
were  rpnllv  able  lo  prove  more  than  he  did,  which  1 
much  su-pi  1 1,  a  liriter  conducted  examination  would 
prob.iliU  li.i\.'  rill  it.'d  facts  unfavourable  to  the  pri- 
soner, winch  at  present  do  not  appear.  I  do  not 
perceive  that  any  overt  act  of  treason  is  distinctly 
proved  against  Lord  Russell,  except  his  concurrence 
in  the  project  of  a  rising  at  Taunton,  to  which  Rum- 
sey  deposes.  But  this  depending  on  the  oath  of  a 
single  witness,  could  not  be  sufficient  for  a  con- 
viction. 

'*  Pemberlon,  chief-justice  of  the  Common-pleas, 
tried  this  illustrious  prisoner  with  more  humanity 
than  was  usually  displayed  on  the  bench ;  but,  aware 
of  his  precarious  tenure  in  office,  he  did  not  venture 
to  check  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  Sawyer  and 
JcfTeries,  the  most  brutal  and  corrupt  of  mankind, 
permitting  them  to  give  a  great  body  of  hearsay 
evidence,  with  only  the  feeble  and  useless  remark, 
that  it  did  not  affect  the  prisoner.  Yet  he  checked 
Lord  Anglesca,  when  he  offered  similar  evidence  for 
the  ilefence.  In  his  direction  to  the  jury,  it  deserves 
to  bo  remarked,  that  he  by  no  means  advanced  the 
general  proposition,  which  better  men  have  held, 
that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  in  itself  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  king's  death ;  limiting  it  to 
cases  where  the  king's  person  might  be  put  in  dan- 
ger, in  the  immediate  instance,  by  the  alleged 
.schenK^  of  seizing  his  guards.  His  language,  in- 
deed, as  recorded  in  the  printeil  trial,  was  such  as 
migtil  have  produced  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  a 
jury  tolerably  disposed  towards  the  prisoner;  but 
the  slierifTs,  North  and  Rich,  who  hud  been  illegally 
thrust  into  office,  being  men,  especially  the  former, 
wliidly  devoted  to  the  prerogative,  had  taken  care 
lo  redirn  a  pannel  in  whom  ihey  could  confide. 

"  The  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,   at  which  Jcffc- 
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ries,  now  raised  to  the  post  of  chief-justice  of  the 
Kmg's-bench,  presided,  is  as  familiar  to  all  ray 
ri'adcrs,  as  that  of  Lord  Russell.  Their  names  have 
I'l.ea  always  united  in  grateful  veneration  and  sym- 
jiathy.  It  is  notorious,  that  Sidney's  conviction  was 
tilitaiued  by  a  most  ille^^al  distortion  of  the  evidence. 
Besides  Lord  Howard,  no  living  witness  could  be 
[iniduced  to  the  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection  ;  and 
[iinugh  JefFeries  permitted  two  others  to  prepossess 
ihe  jury  by  a  second-hand  story,  he  was  compelled 
to  admit,  that  their  testimony  could  not  directly  af- 
fect the  prisoner.  The  attorney-general,  therefore, 
had  recourse  to  a  paper  found  in  his  house,  which 
was  given  in  evidence,  either  as  an  overt  act  of 
treason  by  its  own  nature,  or  as  connected  with  the 
alleged  conspiracy ;  for  though  it  was  only  in  the 
latter  sense  that  it  could  be  admissible  at  all,  yet 
JefFeries  took  care  to  insinuate,  iu  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained  were  treasonable 
m  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  other  evi- 
dence. In  regard  to  truth,  and  to  that  justice  which 
canuot  be  denied  to  the  worst  men  in  their  worst 
actions,  I  must  observe,  that  the  common  accusation 
against  the  court  in  this  trial,  of  having  admitted 
insufficient  proof  by  the  mere  comparison  of  hand- 
writing, though  alleged,  not  only  in  most  of  our  his- 
torians, but  in  the  act  of  parliament  reversing  Sid- 
ney's attainder,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded; 
the  testimony  to  that  fact,  unless  the  priuted  trial  is 
extraordinarily  falsified,  being  such  as  would  be  re- 
ceived at  present.  We  may  allow  also,  that  the  pas- 
sages from  this  paper,  as  laid  in  the  indictment, 
containing  very  strong  assertions  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  depose  an  unworthy  king,  might  by  pos- 
sibility, if  connected  by  other  evidence  with  the 
conspiracy  itself^  have  been  admissible  as  presump- 
tions for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  they  had  been 
written  in  furtherance  of  that  design.  But  when 
they  came  to  be  read  on  the  trial  with  their  con- 
text, though  only  with  such  parts  of  that  as  the  at- 
torney-general chose  to  produce  out  of  a  voluminous 
manuscript,  it  was  clear  that  they  belonged  to  a 
theoretical  work  on  government,  long  since  perhaps 
written,  andjincapable  of  any  bearing  upon  the  other 
evidence. 

*'  The  manifest  iniquity  of  this  sentence  upon 
Algernon  Sidney,  as  well  as  the  high  courage  he 
displayed  throughout  these  last  scenes  of  his  life, 
have  inspired  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  his  name, 
which  neither  what  we  know  of  his  story,  nor  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  seem  altogether  to 
warrant.  The  crown  of  martyrdom  should  be  suf- 
fered, perhaps,  to  exalt  every  virtue,  and  efface  every 
defect  in  patriots,  as  it  has  often  done  in  saints.  In 
the  faithful  mirror  of  history,  Sidney  may  lose  some- 
thing of  this  lustre.  He  possessed  no  doubt  a  pow- 
erful, active,  and  undaunted  mind,  stored  with  ex- 
tensive reading  on  the  topics  in  which  he  delighted. 
Hut  having  proposed  one  only  object  for  his  political 
conduct,  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  England, 
his  pride  and  inflexibility,  thtiugh  they  gave  a  dig- 
nity to  his  character,  rendered  his  views  narrow, 
and  his  temper  unaccommodating.  It  was  evident 
to  every  reasonable  man,  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment, being  adverse  to  the  prepossessions  of  a  great 
maicrity  of  the  people,  could  <mly  be  brought  about 
and  maintained  by  the  force  of  usurpation.  Yet  for 
this  idol  of  his  speculative  hours,  he  was  content  to 
sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try in  civil  war,  and  even  to  stand  indebted  to 
Franco  for  protection.  He  may  juhtiv  be  suspected 
ot  Jittving  heen  the  chief  promoter  of  the  dangerous  | 


cabals  with  BariUon  ;  nor  could  any  tool  of  Charles's 
court  be  more  sedulous  in  representing  the  aggres- 
sions of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Netherlands  as  indifter 
ent  to  our  honour  and  safety. 

*'  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  fled  to  Holland 
on  the  detection  of  the  plot,  was  given  up  by  the 
States.  A  sentence  of  outlawry,  which  had  passe/i 
against  him  in  his  absence,  is  equivalent,  in  cases  of 
treason,  to  a  conviction  of  the  crime.  But  the  law 
allows  the  space  of  one  year,  during  which  the  party 
may  surrender  himself  to  take  his  triaL  Armstrong, 
when  brought  before  the  court,  insisted  on  thii 
right,  and  demanded  a  trial.  Nothing  could  be 
more  evident,  in  point  of  law,  than  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  it.  But  Jefi'eries,  with  inhuman  rudeness, 
treated  his  claim  as  wholly  unfounded,  and  would 
not  even  suffer  counsel  to  be  heard  in  his  behalf. 
He  was  executed  accordingly  without  trial.  But  it 
would  be  too  prolix  to  recapitulate  all  the  instances 
of  brutal  injustice,  or  of  cowardly  subserviency, 
which  degraded  the  English  lawyers  of  the  Stuart 
period,  and  never  so  infamously  as  in  these  last 
years  of  Charles  II.  From  this  prostitution  of  the 
tribunals,  from  the  intermission  of  parliaments,  and 
the  steps  taken  to  render  them  in  future  mere  pup- 
pets of  the  crown,  it  was  plain  that  all  constitutional 
securities  were  at  least  in  abeyance,  and  those  who 
felt  themselves  most  obnoxious,  or  whose  spirit  was 
too  high  to  live  iu  an  enslaved  country,  retired  to 
Holland  as  an  asylum  in  which  they  might  wait  the 
occasion  of  better  prospects,  or,  at  the  worst,  breathe 
an  air  of  liberty. 

"  Meanwhile  the  prejudice  against  the  whig  party, 
which  had  reached  so  great  a  height  in  IGSl,  was 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  detection  of  the  late 
conspiracy.  The  atrocious  scheme  of  assassination, 
alleged  against  Walcot  and  some  others  who  had 
suffered,  was  blended  by  the  arts  of  the  court  and 
clergy,  and  by  the  blundering  credulity  of  the  gentry, 
with  those  less  heinous  projects  ascribed  to  Lord 
Russell  and  his  associates.  These  projects,  if  true 
in  their  full  extent,  were  indeed  such  as  men  ho- 
nestly attached  to  the  government  of  their  country 
could  not  fail  to  disapprove.  For  this  purpose,  a 
declaration  full  of  malicious  insinuations  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  all  churches.  It  was  generally 
commented  upon,  we  may  make  no  question,  in  one 
of  those  loyal  discourses,  which  trampling  on  all 
truth,  charity,  and  moderation,  had  no  other  scope 
than  to  inflame  the  hearers  against  non-conforming 
protestants,  and  to  throw  obloquy  on  the  constitu- 
tional privileges  of  the  subject." 

Some  memorable  causes,  tried  about  this  time, 
though  they  have  no  relation  to  the  Rye-house  con- 
spiracy, show  the  temper  of  the  bench  and  of  the 
juries.  Oatcs  was  convicted  of  having  called  ihe 
duke  a  popish  traitor,  was  condemned  in  damages 
to  the  amtmnt  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
was  adjudged  to  remain  in  prison  till  he  should 
make  payment :  a  like  sentence  was  passed  on  Dut 
ton  Colt  for  a  like  offence  :  Sir  Samuel  Baruardiston 
was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  because  in  some 
private  letters,  which  had  been  intercepted,  he  had 
reflected  on  the  government:  this  gentleman  was 
obnoxious,  because  he  had  been  foreman  of  that 
jury  which  rejected  the  bill  against  Shaftesbury  :  a 
pretence  was  therefore  fallen  on  for  punishing  him; 
though  such  a  precedent  may  justly  bo  deemed  a 
very  unusual  act  of  severity,  and  suffi<-i.^nt  to  de- 
stroy all  confidence  in  private  friendship  and  cor 
res])ondence. 

There  is  nnother  remarkable  trial,    which   tiiows 
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the  disposition  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  which, 
though  it  passed  in  the  ensuing  year,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  relate  in  this  place.  One  Uosewell,  a 
presbyterian  preacher,  was  accused  by  three  women 
of  having  spoken  treasonable  words  in  a  sermon  ; 
they  swore  to  two  or  three  periods ;  and  agreed  so 
exactly  together,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
variation  in  their  depositions.  Uosewell  on  the 
other  hand  made  a  very  good  defence  :  he  proved 
that  the  witnesses  were  lewd  and  infamous  persons : 
he  proved  that,  even  during  Cromwell's  usurpations, 
he  had  always  been  a  royalist;  that  he  prayed  con- 
stantly for  the  king  in  his  family  ;  and  that  in  his 
sermons  he  often  inculcated  the  obligations  of  loy- 
alty :  and  as  to  the  sermon  of  which  tie  was  accused, 
several  witnesses,  who  heard  it,  and  some  who  wrote 
it  in  short-hand,  deposed  thnt  he  had  used  no  such  ex- 
pressions as  those  which  were  imputed  to  him  :  he 
offered  his  own  notes  as  a  further  proof.  The  wo- 
men could  not  show,  by  any  circumstance  or  witness, 
that  they  were  at  his  meeting  :  and  the  expressions, 
to  which  they  deposed,  were  so  gross,  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  could  be  supposed  to  employ  them  be- 
fore a  mixed  audience  :  it  was  also  urged,  that  it 
appeared  next  to  impossible  for  three  women  to  re- 
member so  long  a  period  on  one  single  hearing,  and 
to  remember  it  so  exactly,  as  to  agree  to  a  little  in 
their  depositions  with  regard  to  it.  The  prisoner 
ottered  to  put  the  whole  on  this  issue :  he  would 
pronounce,  with  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  a  period  as  long 
as  that  to  which  they  had  sworn  ;  and  then  let  them 
try  to  repeat  it,  if  they  could  :  what  was  more  unac- 
countable, they  had  forgotten  even  the  text  of  his 
sermon  ;  nor  did  they  remember  any  single  passage, 
but  the  words  to  which  they  gave  evidence.  After 
so  strong  a  defence,  the  solicitor-general  thought  not 
proper  to  make  any  reply  :  even  Jefferies  went  no 
further  than  some  general  declamations  against  con- 
venticles and  presbyterians  ;  yet  so  violent  were 
party  prejudices,  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict 
figainst  the  prisoner;  which  however  appeared  so 
palpably  unjust,  that  it  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  absconded  on  the  first 
iliscovery  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  the  court  could  get 
no  intelligence  of  him :  at  length  Halifax,  who  began 
to  apprehend  the  too  great  prevalence  of  the  royal 
party,  and  who  thought  that  Monmouth's  interest 
would  prove  the  best  counterpoise  to  the  duke's,  dis- 
covered his  retreat,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  write 
two  letters  to  the  king,  full  of  the  tendcrest  anil 
most  submissive  expressions:  the  king's  fondness 
was  revived :  and  he  permitted  Monmouth  to  come 
to  court:  he  even  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  recon- 
ciliation between  his  son  and  his  brother;  and 
having  promised  Monmouth  that  his  testimony 
should  never  he  employed  against  any  of  his  friends, 
lie  engaged  him  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  plot: 
but,  in  order  to  put  the  country  party  to  silence,  he 
called  next  day  an  extraordinary  council,  and  in- 
formed them,  that  Monmouth  had  showed  great 
penitence  for  the  share  which  he  had  had  in  the  late 
conHpiracy,  and  had  expressed  his  resolutions  never 
more  to  engage  in  such  criminal  enterprises ;  he 
wont  no  far  as  to  give  orders  that  a  paragraph  to 
the  like  jiurpose  should  be  inserted  in  the  (iaz.ettc. 
Monmouth  kept  silence  till  he  hud  obtained  his  par- 
don in  form  :  but  finding  that,  by  taking  this  step, 
ho  wa»  entirely  diKgraccd  with  his  parly  ;  and  that 
oven  lliough  ho  should  not  be  produced  in  court  us 
un  evidence,  hi»  Ichliinony,  being  so  publicly  known, 
might  have  w.iglit  Willi  jurn  «  on  any  future  trial,  he 


resolved  at  all  hazards  to  retrieve  his  honour :  his 
emissaries,  therefore,  received  orders  to  deny  that 
he  had  ever  made  any  such  confession  as  that  which 
was  imputed  to  him,  and  the  party  exclaimed  that 
the  whole  was  an  imposture  of  the  court.  The  king, 
provoked  at  this  conduct,  banished  Monmouth  his 
presence,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  depart  the 
kingdom. 

The  court  was  aware  that  the  malcontents  in  Eng- 
land had  held  a  correspondence  with  those  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,  a  man  of 
merit  and  learning,  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Campbell,  had  come  to  London,  under  pretence 
of  negotiating  the  settlement  of  the  Scottish  presby- 
terians  in  Carolina,  but  really  with  a  view  of  con- 
certing measures  with  the  English  conspirators. 
Baillie  was  sent  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  as  no 
evidence  appeared  against^im,  the  council  required 
him  to  swear  that  he  would  answer  all  questions 
which  should  be  propounded  to  him:  he  refused  to 
submit  to  so  iniquitous  a  condition ;  and  a  tine  of  six 
thousand  pounds  was  imposed  on  him :  at  length, 
two  persons,  Spence  and  Carstares,  being  put  to  the 
torture,  gave  evidence  which  involved  the  earl  of 
Tarras  and  some  others,  who,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves, were  reduced  to  accuse  Baillie.  He  was 
brought  to  trial;  and  being  in  so  languishing  a  con- 
dition from  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  in 
prison,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not  survive  that 
night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed  the  very  after- 
noon on  which  he  received  sentence. 

The  severities  exercised  during  this  part  of  the 
present  reign  were  much  contrary  to  the  usual 
tenour  of  the  king's  conduct ;  and  though  those  who 
studied  his  character  more  narrowly  have  pronounced 
that  towards  great  offences  he  was  rigid  and  inexora- 
ble, the  nation  were  more  inclined  to  ascribe  every 
unjust  or  hard  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
duke,  into  whose  hands  the  king  had,  from  indolence, 
not  from  any  opinion  of  his  brother's  superior  capa- 
city, resigned  the  reins  of  government.  The  crown 
indeed  gained  great  advantage  from  the  detection  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  lost  none  by  the  jigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  conspirators:  the  horror  entertained 
against  the  assassination  plot,  which  was  generally 
confounded  with  the  project  for  an  insurrection, 
rendered  the  whole  party  unpopular,  and  reconciled 
the  nation  to  the  measures  of  the  court:  the  most 
loyal  addresses  came  from  all  parts ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  submission  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  even 
of  an  unlimited  passive  obedience,  became  the  reign- 
ing principle  of  the  times  :  the  university  of  Oxford 
]]assed  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  some  doctrines 
which  they  termed  republican,  but  which  indeed 
are,  most  of  them,  the  only  tenets  on  which  libertv 
and  a  limited  cniisliiuiiou  can  be  founded.  The  fac- 
tion of  the  c.\(  UiMiMii-is,  l.iiely  SO  numerous,  pow 
erful,  and  zealniis,  wn,-  .vi  tlie  king's  feet;  and  were 
as  much  fallen  in  llieii  spiiit  as  in  their  credit  with 
the  nation  :  nothing  that  had  the  least  appearance  of 
opposition  to  the  court  could  be  hearkened  to  by  the 
public* 

As  Hume  is  so  brief  on  these  despotic  outrages, 
we  quote  the  following  particulars  from  Hallaiu  : — 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  censure,  in  any  strong 
sense  of  tho  word,  the  Anglican  clergy  at  this  time 
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fir  their  assertion  of  absolute  non-resistance,  so  far 
di  It  was  (lone  without  calumny  and  insolence  to- 
wards those  of  another  way  of  thinking,  and  without 
yili-interested  adulation  of  the  ruling  povi'er.  Their 
*Ti  Mr  was  very  dangerous,  and  had  nearly  proved 
■  I'^iructiveof  the  \vhole  constitution  ;  but  it  was  one 
LMiirh  had  come  down  with  high  recommendation, 
,i:iil  if  which  they  could  only  perhaps  be  undeceived, 
.1^  men  are  best  undeceived  of  most  errors,  by  expe- 
(uiuethat  it  might  hurt  themselves.  It  was  the 
triirt  of  their  homilies,  their  canons,  their  most  dis- 
f iiiL,'iiished  divines  and  casuists;  it  had  the  apparent 
s  l:m  tion  of  the  legislature  in  a  statute  of  the  present 
iii-rii.  Many  excellent  men,  as  was  shown  after 
ili  revolution,  who  had  never  made  use  of  this  doc- 
I'-iiio  as  an  engine  of  faction  or  private  interest, 
-mid  not  disentangle  their  minds  from  the  argu- 
iM'  Ills  or  the  authority  on  which  it  rested.  But  by 
I  I  )  i;reat  a  number  it  was  eagerly  brought  forward 
*  I  M  rve  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  power,  or  at  best 
in  ii\  the  wavering  protestantism  of  the  court  by 
[Mnkssions  of  unimpeachable  loyalty.  To  this  mo- 
t;.  1-,  in  fact,  we  may  trace  a  good  deal  of  the  vehe- 
III'  in_c  with  which  the  non-resisting  principle  had 
1h.  u  originally  advanced  by  the  church  of  England 
uinif-r  the  Tudors,  and  was  continually  urged  under 
III  ■  Stuarts.  If  we  look  at  the  tracts  and  sermons 
jiuMished  by  both  parties  after  the  restoration,  it 
Will  appear  manifest  that  the  Romish  and  Anglican 
(  iiiirches  bade,  as  it  were,  against  each  other  for  the 
faviur  of  the  two  royal  brothers.  The  one  appealed 
to  Its  acknowledged  principles,  while  it  denounced 
til  ■  pretensions  of  the  holy  see  to  release  subjects 
iV'.iii  their  allegiance,  and  the  bold  theories  of  popu- 
lir  government,  which  Mariana  and  some  other 
.!-■  uits  had  promulgated.  The  others  retaliated  on 
tin-  first  movers  of  the  reformation,  and  expatiated 
nri  tlie  usurpation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  not  to  say 
|-,lizabeth,  and  the  republicanism  of  Knox  or 
Calvm. 

"  From  the  era  of  the  exclusion-bill  especially, 
to  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  a  number  of  books  were 
published  in  favour  of  an  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown,  and  of  absolute  non-resistance. 
These  were,  however,  of  two  very  different  classes. 
The  authors  of  the  first,  who  were  perhaps  the  more 
numerous,  did  not  deny  the  legal  limitations  of  mo- 
narchy. They  admitted,  that  no  one  was  bound  to 
concur  in  the  execution  of  unlawful  commands. 
Hence  the  obedience  they  deemed  indispensable 
was  denominated  passive;  an  epithet,  which,  in  mO' 
dern  usage,  is  little  more  than  redundant,  but  at  that 
lime  made  a  sensible  distinction.  If  all  men  should 
conline  themselves  to  this  line  of  duty,  and  merely 
refuse  to  become  the  instruments  of  such  unlawful 
commands,  it  was  evident  that  no  tyranny  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  If  some  should  be  wicked 
enough  to  co-operate  against  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  it  would  still  be  the  boundcn  obligation  of 
Christians  to  submit.  Of  this,  which  may  be  reck- 
oned the  moderate  party,  the  most  eminent  were 
Ilickes,  in  a  treatise  called  Jovian,  and  Sherlock, 
in  his  case  of  resistance  to  the  supreme  powers.  To 
tliis  also  must  have  belonged  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
and  the  great  body  of  non-juring  clergy,  who  had 
refused  to  read  the  declaration  of  indulgence  under 
James  H.,  and  whose  conduct  in  that  respect  would 
be  utterly  absurd,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
there  existed  some  lawful  boundaries  of  the  royal 
authority. 

'*  But  besides  the^c  men,  who  kept  some  measures 
with  the  constitution,    even  while  by  their  slftviah 


tenets,  they  laid  it  open  to  the  assaults  of  more  in- 
trepid enemies,  another  and  a  pretty  considerable 
class  of  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  abhor- 
rence of  all  limitations  upon  arbitrary  power. 
Brady  went  back  to  the  primary  sources  of  our  his- 
tory, and  endeavoured  to  show  that  Magna  Charta, 
well  as  every  other  constitutional  law,  were  but 
bellious  encroachments  on  the  ancient  uncontrol- 
lable imprescriptible  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy. 
Eiis  writings,  replete  with  learning  and  acuteness,  and 
n  some  respects  with  just  remarks,  though  often 
unfair  and  always  partial,  naturally  produced  an 
ffect  on  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  value 
the  constitution  rather  for  its  presumed  antiquity, 
than  its  real  excellence.  But  the  author  most  in 
vogue  with  the  partisans  of  despotism  was  Sir  Robert 
Kilmer.  He  had  lived  before  the  civil  war,  but  his 
posthumous  writings  came  to  light  about  this  period. 
They  contain  an  elaborate  vindication  of  what  was 
called  the  patriarchal  scheme  of  government,  which, 
rejecting  with  scurn  that  original  contract  whence 
human  society  had  been  supposed  to  spring,  derives 
all  legitimate  authority  from  that  of  primogeniture, 
the  next  heir  being  king  by  divine  right,  and  as  in- 
capable of  being  restrained  in  his  sovereignty,  as  of 
being  excluded  from  it.  '  As  kingly  power,*  he 
says,  '  is  by  the  law  of  God,  so  hath  it  no  inferior 
power  to  limit  it.  The  father  of  a  family  goveins 
by  no  other  law  than  his  own  will,  not  by  the  lawB 
and  wills  of  his  sons  and  servants.*  'The  direc- 
tion of  the  law  is  but  like  the  advice  and  direction 
which  the  king's  council  gives  the  king,  which  no 
man  says  is  a  law  to  the  king.*  '  General  laws,' 
he  observes,  '  made  in  parliament,  may,  upon  known 
respects  to  the  king,  by  his  authority  be  mitigated 
or  suspended  upon  causes  only  known  to  him  ;  and 
by  the  coronation  oath,  he  is  only  bound  to  observe 
good  laws,  of  which  he  is  the  judge.*  '  A  man  is 
bound  to  obey  the  king's  command  against  law, 
nay,  in  some  cases,  against  divine  laws.'  In  another 
treatise,  entitled  the  Anarchy  of  a  Mixed  or  Limited 
Monarchy,  he  inveighs,  with  no  kind  of  reserve  or 
exception,  against  'he  regular  constitution;  setting 
off  with  an  assumption,  that  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land was  originally  but  an  imitation  of  the  States- 
general  of  France,  which  had  no  further  power  than 
to  present  requests  to  the  king. 

"  These  treatises  of  Filmer  obtained  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception.  We  find  the  patriarchal  origin 
of  government  frequently  mentioned  in  the  publica- 
tions of  this  time  as  an  undoubted  truth.  Considered 
with  respect  to  his  celebrity  rather  than  his  talents, 
he  was  not,  as  some  might  imagine,  too  ignoble  an 
adversary  for  Locke  to  have  combated.  Another 
person,  far  superior  to  Filmer  in  political  eminence, 
undertook  at  the  same  time  an  unequivocal  defence 
of  absolute  monarchy.  This  was  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, the  famous  lord-advocate  of  Scotland.  In 
his  Jus  Hegium,  published  in  1684,  and  dedicated 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  maintains,  that  '  mo- 
narchy in  its  nature  is  absolute,  and  consequently 
these  pretended  limitations  are  against  the  nature 
of  monarchy.*  '  Whatever  proves  monarchy  to  be 
an  excellent  government,  does  by  the  same  reason 
prove  absolute  monarchy  to  be  the  best  government ; 
for  if  monarchy  be  to  bo  commended  because  it 
prevents  divisions,  then  a  limited  monarchy,  which 
allows  the  people  a  share,  is  not  to  be  commended, 
because  it  occasiims  them ;  if  monarchy  be  com- 
mended, because  there  is  more  expedition,  secrecy, 
and  other  excellent  qualities  to  be  found  in  it,  then 
iibbolute    monarchy    is  to   be  commended   above   a 
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limited  one,  because  a  limited  monarch  must  impart 
his  secrets  to  the  people,  and  must  delay  the  noblest 
designs,  until  malicious  and  factious  spirits  be  either 
gained  or  overcome  ;  and  the  same  analogy  of  rea- 
son will  hold  in  reflecting  upon  all  other  advantages 
of  monarchy,  the  examination  whereof  I  dare  trust 
to  every  man's  own  bosom.*  We  can  hardly,  after 
this,  avoid  being  astonished  at  the  effrontery  even 
of  a  Scots  crown  lawyer,  when  we  read  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  very  treatise  of  Mackenzie,  '  Under 
whom  can  we  expect  to  he  free  from  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, when  we  were  and  are  afraid  of  it  under 
King  Charles  I.  and  King  Charles  !I.?' 

'*  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  university  of  Oxford 
published  their  celebrated  decree  against  pernicious 
books  and  damnable  doctrines,  enumerating  as  such 
above  twenty  propositions,  which  they  anathematized 
as  false,  seditious,  and  impious.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  all  civil  authority  is  derived  originally  from 
the  people ;  the  second,  that  there  is  a  compact, 
tacit  or  express,  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  : 
and  others  follow  of  the  same  description.  They  do 
not  explicitly  condemn  a  limited  monarchy,  hke 
Filmer,  but  evidently  adopt  his  scheme  of  primoge- 
nitary  right,  which  is  incompatible  with  it.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  university  ex- 
tended their  censure  to  such  praises  of  despotic 
power  as  have  heeri  quoted  in  the  last  pages.  This 
decree  was  publicly  burned  by  an  order  of  the  house 
of  lords  in  1709 :  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
a  single  dissent  in  that  body  to  a  step  that  cast  such 
a  stigma  on  the  university.  But  the  disgrace  of  the 
offence  was  greater  than  that  of  the  punishment. 

**  We  can  frame  uo  adequate  conception  of  the 
jeopardy  in  which  our  liberties  stood  under  the 
Stuarts,  especially  in  this  particular  period,  without 
attending  to  this  spirit  of  servility,  which  had  been 
so  sedulously  excited.  It  seemed  as  if  England  was 
about  to  play  the  scene  which  Denmark  had  not 
long  since  exhibited,  by  a  spontaneous  surrender  of 
its  constitution.  And  although  this  loyally  were 
much  more  on  the  tongue  than  in  the  heart,  as  the 
next  reign  very  amply  disclosed,  it  served  at  least 
to  deceive  the  court  into  a  belief  tbat  its  future  steps 
would  be  almost  without  difficulty." 

The  king  endeavoured  to  increase  his  present  po- 
pularity  by  every  art;  and  knowing  thai  the  suspi- 
cion of  popery  was  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous, 
he  judged  it  proper  to  marry  his  niece,  the  Lady 
Anne,  to  Prince  George,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Denmark.  All  the  credit,  however,  and  persuasion 
of  Halifax,  could  not  engage  him  to  call  a  par- 
liament, or  trust  the  nation  with  the  election  of 
a  new  reprcsoutalive  :  though  his  revenues  were  ex- 
tremely burdened,  he  rather  chose  to  struggle  with 
the  present  difficulties,  than  try  an  experiment, 
which,  by  raising  afresh  so  many  malignant  hu- 
mours, might  prove  dangerous  to  his  repose :  the 
duke  likewise  zealously  opnuscd  thin  propot^al,  and 
even  engaged  the  king  in  measures  which  could 
have  no  tendency,  but  to  render  any  accommodation 
with  a  parliament  altogether  impracticable.  Wil- 
liamft,  who  had  been  ^tpcaker  during  the  last  two 
parliamniitt;,  was  prosecuted  for  warrants  issued  by 
him  in  ni)odicncc  to  orders  of  the  hmise : — a  breach 
of  privilege,  which  it  seemed  not  likely  any  future 
hou^c  of  commons  would  leave  unquffstionad.  Dauliy 
and  the  pupifth  lord^,  who  had  so  long  been  conlined 
in  the  Tower,  and  who  saw  no  prospect  of  a  trial  in 
parlmment,  applied  by  petition,  and  were  admitted 
lo  biiil : — a  measure  juMt  in  itsicif,  1ml  deemed  u 
great  encruachmenl  on  the  privileges  of  that  a«sem- 


bly.  The  duke,  contrary  to  law,  was  restored  to  tbc 
office  of  high-admiral,  without  taking  the  test. 

Had  the  least  grain  of  jealousy  or  emulation  been 
mixed  m  the  king's  character;  had  he  been  actu- 
ated by  that  concern  for  his  people's,  or  even  for  his 
own  honour,  which  his  high  station  demanded,  he 
would  have  hazarded  many  domestic  inconveniences 
rather  than  allow  France  to  domineer  in  so  haughty 
a  manner  as  that  which  at  present  she  assumed  in 
every  negotiation.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  imposed 
by  the  Dutch  on  their  unwilling  allies,  had  disjointed 
the  whole  confederacy;  and  all  the  powers  engaged 
in  it  had  disbanded  their  supernumerary  troops, 
which  they  found  it  difficult  to  subsist :  Louis  alone 
still  maintained  a  powerful  army,  and  by  his  pre- 
parations rendered  himself  every  day  more  formi- 
dable. He  now  acted  as  if  he  were  the  sole  sove- 
reign in  Europe,  and  as  if  all  other  princes  were 
soon  to  become  his  vassals :  courts  or  chambers 
were  erected  at  Metz  and  Brisac,  for  re-uniting 
such  territories  as  had  ever  been  members  of  any 
part  of  his  new  conquests:  they  made  inquiry  into 
titles  buried  in  the  most  remote  antiquity:  they 
cited  the  neighbouring  princes  to  appear  before 
them,  and  issued  decrees,  expelling  them  the  con- 
tested territories.  The  important  town  of  Strasburg, 
an  ancient  and  free  state,  was  seized  by  Louis: 
Alost  was  demanded  of  the  Spaniards,  on  a  frivo- 
lous, and  even  ridiculous  pretence  ;  and,  on  their 
refusal  to  yield  it,  Luxemburg  was  blockaded,  and 
soon  after  taken*;  Genoa  had  been  bombarded, 
because  the  Genoese  had  stipulated  to  build  some 
galleys  for  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
more  severe  treatment,  that  republic  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  most  mortifying  conditions ;  the  empire 
was  insulted  in  its  head  and  principal  members ; 
and  used  no  other  expedient  for  redress  than  impo- 
tent complaints  and  remonstrances. 

Spain  was  so  enraged  at  the  insolent  treatment 
which  she  met  with,  that,  without  considering  her 
present  weak  condition,  she  declared  war  against 
her  haughty  enemy :  she  hoped  that  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  sensible  of  the  common  danger, 
would  tly  to  her  assistance.  The  princf  of  Orange, 
whose  ruling  passions  were  love  of  war  and  animo- 
sity against  France,  seconded  every  where  the  ap- 
plications of  the  Spaniards  :  in  the  year  lt)81,  he 
made  a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  engage  the 
king  into  closer  measures  with  the  confederates: 
he  also  proposed  to  the  States  to  make  an  augmen- 
tation of  their  forces;  but  several  of  the  provinces, 
and  even  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  had  been  gained 
by  the  French,  and  the  proposal  was  rejected.  The 
prince's  enemies  derived  the  most  plausible  reasons 
of  their  opposition  from  the  situation  of  England, 
and  the  known  aud  avowed  attachments  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish monarch. 

No  sooner  hnd  Charles  dismissed  his  parliament, 
and  embraced  the  resolution  of  governing  by  prero- 
gative alone,  than  he  dropped  his  new  alliance  with 
Spain,  and  returned  to  his  former  dangerous  con- 
nexions with  Louis:  this  prince  had  even  oflcred  to 
make  him  arbiter  of  his  dilVerenceH  with  Spain;  and 
the  latter  power,  sensible  of  Chnrles's  partiality,  had 
refused  to  submit  to  such  a  disadvantugoous  propo- 
sal. Whether  any  money  was  now  remitted  to  Eng- 
land, we  do  not  certainly  know:  but  we  may  fairly 
prosiime,   that  the  king's  necessities  were  in  some 


*  It  np[ionn(rom  Sir  John  Dalrymplo'a  A|>|K>nflU,  thnt  Uio 
kiiiu  rcci'ivnl  fft'in  Krumv  uin>  million  livres  fur  Ilia  cdmilvtince 
ut  Uin  miUurs  uf  Luivinbur^;,  bLviulus  Ills  urilin.iry  poniilun. 
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degree  relieved  by  France:  and  though  Charles  had 
reason  to  apprehend  the  utmost  danger  from  the 
great  and  still  increasing  naval  power  of  that  king- 
dom, joined  to  the  weak  condition  of  the  English 
fleet,  no  consideration  was  able  to  rouse  him  from 
his  present  lethargy. 

It  is  here  we  are  to  &x  the  point  of  the  highest 
exaltation,  which  the  power  of  Louis,  or  that  of  any 
European  prince,  since  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  had 
ever  attained.  The  monarch  most  callable  of  op- 
posing his  progress  was  entirely  engaged  in  his  in- 
terests ;  and  the  Turks,  invited  by  the  malcontents 
of  Hungary,  were  preparing  to  invade  the  emperor, 
and  to  disable  that  prince  from  making  head  against 
the  progress  of  the  French  power :  Louis  may  even 
be  accused  of  oversight,  in  not  making  sufficient 
advantage  of  such  favourable  opportunities,  which 
he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  recall :  but  that 
monarch,  though  more  governed  by  motives  of  am- 
bition than  by  those  of  justice  or  moderation,  was 
still  more  actuated  bv  the  suggestions  of  vanity :  he 
contented  himself  with  insulting  and  domineering 
over  all  the  princes  and  free  states  of  Europe  ;  and 
he  thereby  provoked  their  resentment  without  sub- 
duing their  power  :  while  every  one,  who  approached 
his  person,  and  behaved  with  submission  to  his  au- 
thority, was  treated  with  the  highest  politeness;  all 
the  neighbouring  potentates  had  successively  felt 
the  effects  of  his  haughty,  imperious  disposition  ; 
and  by  indulging  his  poets,  orators,  and  courtiers  in 
their  flatteries,  and  in  their  prognostications  of  uni- 
versal empire,  he  conveyed  faster,  than  by  the  pros- 
pect of  his  power  alone,  the  apprehension  of  general 
H(uest  and  subjection. 

Tlio  French  greatness  never,  during  his  whole 
vi'igii,  inspired  Charles  with  any  apprehensions; 
aud  Clifford,  it  is  said,  one  of  his  most  favoured  mi- 
nisters, went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  it  were  better 
for  the  king  to  be  viceroy  under  a  great  and  ge- 
urriius  monarch,  than  a  slave  to  five  hundred  of  his 
■  mil  insolent  subjects:  the  ambition,  therefore,  and 
iiu(  untroUed  power  of  Louis,  were  no  diminu- 
tion of  Charles's  happiness;  and  in  other  respects 
Ins  condition  seemed  at  present  (16S5)  more  eligible 
tliaii  it  had  ever  been  since  his  restoration.  A 
mighty  faction,  which  had  shaken  his  throne  and 
uiuiiaccd  his  family,  was  totally  subdued  ;  and  by 
tlieir  precipitate  indiscretion  had  exposed  themselves 
both  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and  to  public  hatred  : 
)h'  had  recovered  his  former  popularity  in  the  na- 
ti-Mi;  and  what  probably  pleased  him  more  than 
hiving  a  compliant  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to 
govern  altogether  without  one.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  king,  amidst  -W  these  promising  circum- 
stances, was  not  happy  or  satisfied :  whether  he 
found  himself  exposed  to  difficulties  for  want  of  mo- 
ney, or  dreaded  a  recoil  of  the  popular  humour  from 
the  present  arbitrary  measures,  is  uncertain  :  per- 
haps the  violent,  imprudent  temper  of  the  duke,  by 
pushing  Charles  on  dangerous  attempts,  gave  him 
apprehension  and  uneasiness.  He  was  overheard 
one  day  to  say,  in  opposing  some  of  the  duke's  hasty 
counsels,  "  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  go  again  to  my 
travels:  you  may,  if  you  choose  it."  Whatever  was 
the  cause  of  the  king's  dissatisfaction,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  meditating  some  change  of  mea- 
sureu,  and  had  formed  a  new  plan  of  administra- 
liun ;  he  was  determined,  it  is  thought,  to  send  the 
duke  to  Scotland,  to  recall  Monmouth,  to  summon  a 
parliament,  to  dismiss  all  his  unpopular  ministers, 
and  to  throw  himself  entirely  on  the  good  will  and 
attection  ot  Jiia  suhjects.      Amidst  thene  politic  de- 


signs, he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  which  resem- 
bled an  apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  was  recovered 
from  it  by  bleeding,  he  languished  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  expired  (February  6),  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

As  Hume  is  very  brief  in  this  part  of  his  history, 
we  select  from  Lingard's  graphic  narrative  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  illustrative  of  Charles's  death  and 
character : — - 

"On  Monday,  the  2nd  of  February,  after  a  fe- 
verish and  restless  night,  the  king  rose  at  an  early 
hour.  To  his  attendants  he  appeared  drowsy  and 
absent :  his  gait  was  unsteady,  his  speech  embar- 
rassed. About  eight,  as  he  walked  across  his  room, 
he  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with 
his  features  strongly  convulsed.  It  fortuned  that 
two  physicians  were  within  call,  of  whom  one,  who 
had  practised  as  a  surgeon,  instantly  opened  a  vein. 
The  blood  flowed  freely ;  the  most  stimulating  re- 
medies were  subsequently  applied,  and  the  royal 
[latient  gradually  recovered  his  consciousness  and 
the  use  of  his  speech.  In  the  evening  he  suffered 
a  relapse,  but  unexpectedly  rallied  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  improved  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  his  physicians  began  lo  cherish  the  hope  of  his 
recovery.  But  in  twenty-four  hours  the  prospect 
changed.  The  king's  strength  was  exhausted.  lie 
repeatedly  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  on  the 
fifth  evening  it  became  evident  that  his  dissolution 
was  rapidly  approaching.  The  impression  which 
these  changes  made  on  the  public  mind  furnishes  a 
strong  proof  that  Charles,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  announcement  of  his 
malady  sjiread  a  deep  gloom  over  the  metropolis  ; 
the  report  of  his  convalescence  the  next  day  was 
received  by  the  citizens  with  expressions  of  joy,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  numerous  bonfires.  When  at 
last  the  danger  became  manifest,  crowds  hastened  to 
the  churches  to  solicit  from  Heaven  the  health  of 
their  sovereign,  and  we  are  assured  that  repeatedly 
the  service  was  interrupted  by  the  sighs  and  sobs  of 
the  congregation.  In  the  two  royal  chapels  the 
ministers  succeeded  each  other  in  rotation;  and  the 
prayers  were  continued  without  intermission  till  his 
death. 

"After  the  first  attack,  the  moment  the  king  re- 
covered his  speech,  he  bad  asked  for  the  queen,  who 
came  immediately,  and  continued  to  wait  on  him 
with  the  most  affectionate  attention,  till  the  sight  of 
his  sufferings  threw  her  into  fits,  and  the  physicians 
forbade  her  to  leave  her  own  apartment.  Interest, 
as  well  as  affection,  prompted  the  duke  of  York  to 
be  present:  nor  did  he  ever  quit  the  bed-side  of  his 
brother,  unless  it  were  for  a  tew  minutes  to  receive 
reports  concerning  the  state  of  the  city,  anil  to  give 
orders  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  the 
securing  of  his  own  succession.  In  like  manner 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  Ely,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  were 
constantly  in  attendance,  and  one  of  them  watched 
in  his  turn  during  the  night  in  the  king's  chamber. 
Early  on  the  Thursday  morning  Kenn,of  Hath  and 
Wells,  seized  a  favourable  moment  to  warn  the  nio. 
narch  of  his  danger;  and  the  air  of  resignation  with 
which  the  announcement  was  received,  encouraged 
him  to  read  the  office  appointed  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick.  When  he  came  to  the  rubric  respecting 
confession,  he  paused — observed  that  it  was  a  matter 
not  of  obligation,  but  of  choice — and,  receiving  no 
answer,  asked  whether  the  king  repented  of  his 
offences  against  the  law  of  God.  Charles  replied  in 
the  allirmntive,  and  the  prelate,  hnving  pronoiincea 
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the  usual  form  of  absolution,  asked  if  he  might 
proceed  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  The 
kino;  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the  question  ; 
but  Kenn  renewed  the  proposal  with  a  louder  voice, 
and  Charles  replied  in  a  faint  tone,  that  there  was 
still  time  enough.  The  elements  were,  however, 
brought  and  placed  on  a  table :  and  the  question 
was  repeatedly  asked  by  the  bishop,  who  could  ex- 
tort no  other  answer  from  the  dying  man  but  that 
'  he  would  think  of  it.' 

•'  The  duke  of  York,  though  aware  of  his  brother's 
preference  of  the  catholic  worship,  and  reminded 
of  it  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the  instance  of 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
He  heard,  however,  the  di<^cou^se  between  him  and 
the  prelate,  and  perfectly  understood  the  import  of 
the  king's  reluctant  and  evasive  language.  Motion- 
ing to  the  company  to  withdraw  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  he  approached  the  pillow  of  the  sick  mo- 
narch, and  asked  in  a  whisper,  if  he  might  send  for 
a  catholic  priest.  'For  God's  sake  do,'  was  the 
king's  reply,  'but,'  he  immediately  added,  '  will  it 
not  expose  you  to  danger  ? '  alluding  to  the  penalties 
enacted  against  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the 
reconciliation  of  others  to  the  church  of  liome. 
The  foreign  clergyman,  to  whom  the  duke  sent, 
could  not  be  found;  but  Huddleston,  the  same  who 
waited  on  the  king  at  Moseley  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  was  desired  to  supply  his  place.  James 
ordcrorl  all  present  to  quit  the  room  except  the  earl 
of  Bath,  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  carl  of 
reversham,  captain  of  the  guard,  whose  attendance 
he  thought  necessary  to  prevent  any  sinister  reports; 
and  then  introduced  Huddleston  with  the  words, 
'  Sir,  this  worthy  man  once  saved  your  life ;  he  now 
comes  to  save  your  soul.'  The  priest  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  offered  the  monarch  the  aid  of  his 
ministry.  To  his  inquiries  Charles  replied,  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church  ;  that  he  heartily  repented  of  all  his 
sins,  and  in  particular  of  having  deferred  his  recon- 
ciliation to  that  hour;  that  he  hoped  for  salvation 
from  the  merits  of  Christ  his  Saviour;  that  he  par- 
doned all  his  enemies,  asked  pardon  of  all  whom  he 
had  offended,  and  was  in  peace  with  all  men  ;  and 
that  he  purposed,  if  God  should  spare  him,  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  by  a  thorough  amend- 
ment of  life.  Huddlesttm,  having  received  his 
confession,  anointed  him,  administered  the  eucharist, 
and  withdrew.  It  was  desirable  that  the  object  of 
his  vinit  should  be  concealed.  But  the  eyes  of  all 
had  been  iixcd  on  the  royal  bed-chamber :  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  physicians  and  attendants  during 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  awakened  suspicion  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  real  fact  was  whispered  through- 
out the  palace. 

"  During  that  night  the  king  suffered  at  times  the 
most  distressing  pain  ;  but  in  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  his  mind  was  calm  and  collected,  and 
he  spoke  of  his  apnroaching  death  with  composure 
and  resignation.  The  (lueen  by  a  messenger  ex- 
rUMcJ  her  absence,  and  oegged  him  to  pardon  her 
any  offence  which  she  might  have  given.  'Alas, 
poor  woman  ! '  he  exclaimed,  'she  beg  my  nardon  ? 
I  beg  hers  with  all  my  heart :  take  back  to  her  that 
answer.*  Looking  (m  the  diiku,  who  was  kneeling 
at  the  bedside  and  kisHing  his  hand,  ho  ridled  him 
the  britof  friends  and  brothers,  desired  him  Im  f..r- 
givo  the  harsh  treatment,  which  he  had  soiiictimis 
reroivud.  and  prayed  that  Gud  might  gruut  him  a 
long  and  pronperoua  reign.       Thw  numu  of  Mon- 


mouth never  passed  his  lips  ;  but  he  sent  for  his 
other  illegitimate  sons,  recommended  Lhem  to  James, 
and  drawing  each  to  him  by  the  hand,  successively 
gave  them  his  blessnng.  At  this  sight  one  of  the 
prelates  observed  that  the  king,  the  Lord's  anointed, 
was  the  common  father  of  all  his  subjects ;  every 
one  present  instantly  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  Charles,  being  raised  up,  pronounced  a  blessing 
over  them.  He  then  expressed  a  hope  to  his  bro- 
ther that  '  poor  Nelly  (Gwynne)  would  not  be  left  to 
starve/  recommended  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  to 
his  protection,  and  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  might,  he  feared,  on 
account  of  her  political  conduct,  incur  the  resent- 
ment of  his  successor.  Thus  the  night  passed 
away  ;  in  the  morning  he  lost  the  faculty  of  speech, 
and  about  noon  calmly  expired. 

"  In  person  Charles  was  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, his  complexion  swarthy,  his  features  singu- 
larly austere  aud  forbidding.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  a  sound  and  robust  constitution,  which  in 
his  youth  he  had  impaired  by  indulgence,  and  after- 
wards laboured  to  restore  by  attention  to  diet  and 
exercise.  In  health  he  was  wont  to  purchase  at 
exorbitant  prices  the  secrets  of  empirics:  but  in 
sickness  his  good  sense  taught  him  to  rely  on  the 
skill  of  his  physicians. 

"  The  disposition  of  his  mind  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary contrast  to  the  harsh  aud  repulsive  lines 
traced  on  his  countenance.  He  was  kind,  familiar, 
communicative.  He  delighted  in  social  converse, 
narrated  with  infinite  humour;  and,  as  he  was  the 
first  to  seize  and  expose  what  might  be  ridiculous  in 
others,  so  he  never  refused  to  join  in  the  laugh  when 
it  was  raised  at  his  own  expense.  Parade  and  ce- 
remony he  held  in  aversion  :  to  act  the  part  of  a 
king  was  to  him  a  tiresome  and  odious  task,  and  he 
would  gladly  burst  from  the  trammels  of  official 
greatness,  that  he  might  escape  to  the  ease  aud 
comfort  of  colloquial  familiarity. 

"  With  talents,  said  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  he 
joined  an  insuperable  antipathy  to  application ; 
whence  it  happened,  that  to  the  scanty  stock  oi 
knowledge,  which  he  acquired  iu  his  youthiul  days, 
he  made  but  few  additions  iu  a  more  advanced  age. 
He  sought  amusement,  and  displayed  taste  in  plant- 
ing, gardening,  and  bitilding:  sometimes  solicitude 
for  his  health  led  him  to  attend  anatomical  dissec- 
tions, antl  sometimes  a  spirit  of  curiosity  engaged 
him  in  chemical  experiments:  but  the  subject  of  hks 
favourite  study,  if  study  it  may  be  called,  was  naviil 
architecture;  in  which  ho  had  the  credit,  not  only 
of  Iteiiig  a  pnitiiif'iit,  but  of  havini;  made  some  va- 
luable iuipiuvements. 

"  luip.itienl  of  trouble,  aud  fearful  of  opposition, 
he  looked  upon  the  practice  of  dissimulation  as  tlie 
grand  secret  iu  the  art  of  reigning.  A  king,  ho 
argued,  was  surnmnded  by  men,  who  made  it  their 
object,  as  it  was  their  interest,  to  deceive  him.  His 
only  protection  consisted  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  weapon  :  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  deceive 
that  he  might  not  bo  deceived.  But  Charles  prac- 
tised this  doctrine  to  an  extent  which  nwrred  his 
own  purpose.  Kxperience  taught  others  to  disbe- 
lieve him  as  much  as  he  disbelieved  them.  They 
distrusted  his  most  solemn  promises  and  assevera- 
tions;  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  words,  but 
ittudied  his  looks  to  ascertain  his  real  meaning;  ami 
(he  result  repcateilly  nroved  that  iu  seeking  to  im- 
pure on  others  he  had  in  reality  imposed  on  no  one 
but  himself. 

"  From  the  cummoncunmnt  to  the  close  ot  lu^ 
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reigii  he  was  the  slave  of  women  :  but,  though  he 
tolerated  their  caprice,  though  he  submitted  to  their 
intrigues,  he  was  neither  jealous  nor  fastidious,  freely 
allowing  to  them  that  latitude  of  indulgence  which 
he  claimed  to  himself.  His  example  in  this  respect 
exercised  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  mo- 
rals of  the  higher  classes  of  his  subjects.  His 
court  became  a  school  of  vice,  in  which  the  restraints 
of  decency  were  laughed  to  scorn,  and  the  distinc- 
tions which  he  lavished  on  his  mistresses,  with  the 
bold  front  which  he  enabled  them  to  put  on  their 
infamy,  held  out  an  encouragement  to  crime,  and 
tended  to  sap  in  youthful  breasts  those  principles  of 
modesty  which  are  the  best  guardians  of  female 
virtue.  There  may  have  been  other  periods  of  our 
history  in  which  immorality  prevailed  ;  but  none  in 
which  it  was  practised  with  more  ostentation,  or 
brought  with  it  less  disgrace. 

"  Of  his  pecuniary  transactions  with  the  king  of 
France  no  Englishman  can  think  without  feelings 
of  shame,  or  speak  but  in  the  language  of  repro- 
batioi..  He  may  have  attempted  to  justify  them  to 
his  own  conscience  ;  he  may  have  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  only  took  the  money  of  another  for 
aoing  that  which  it  was  his  own  duty  to  do  :  but  it 
is  plain  that  from  the  moment  in  which  he  became 
a  pensioner,  he  ceased  to  be  an  independent  agent. 
The  possession  or  forfeiture  of  a  considerable  in- 
come must  necessarily  have  had  great  weight  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  needy  and  prodigal  monarch. 
But  this  was  not  an  age  of  public  virtue.  We  shall 
look  for  it  in  vain  either  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  the 
jKitriots  who  opposed  him.  Both  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  the  same  id(d  their  own  interest. 

"  It  waf  the  persuasion  of  Charles  that  his  po- 
litical adversaries  sought  the  re-establishment  of  a 
commonwealth,  theirs  that  he  cherished  designs  sub- 
versive of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  These  jea- 
lousies, founded  perhaps  in  prejudice  more  than  in 
truth,  produced  their  natural  effect.  They  led  each 
party* to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  justify :  they  provoked  on  the  one  side  the 
extortion  of  charters,  forced  constructions  of  law, 
and  unwarrantable  severity  of  judgment  from  the 
bench,  and  on  the  other  the  false  and  factious  votes 
of  the  house  of  commons,  the  arbitrary  arrests  of 
the  individuals  called  abhorrers,  and  the  disgraceful 
proceedings  arising  out  of  the  imposture  of  Titus 
Dates.  As  far  as  regards  despotic  power,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  inclination  of  Charles,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  man  to  win  it  by  force.  To  a 
prince  of  his  indolent  disposition,  and  attached  so 
much  to  his  own  ease,  the  acquisition  would  not  ap- 
pear worth  the  trouble  and  the  risk  of  the  attempt. 
We  are  told  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  by  Barillon 
in  a  confidential  dispatch  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  '  he 
viewed  such  plans  with  reluctance;  that  he  cared 
not  much  for  additional  authority;  and  that  in 
reality  his  wish  was  to  live  at  ease,  and  to  improve 
bis  revenue.' 

"  With  respect  to  his  religion,  if  wc  believe  two 
noble  writers  who  were  much  in  his  company,  the 
marquess  of  Halifax,  andShelfield,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  he  was  in  fact  a  deist;  while  others  have 
represented  him  as  a  most  accomplished  hypocrite, 
who  had  embraced  the  catholic  worship  before  the 
restoration,  and  yet  for  five-and-twenty  years  held 
himself  out  to  his  subjects  as  an  orthodox  protest- 
ant.  ICuch  of  these  as-,ertionB  is  incorrect.  Charles 
never  ahatidoned  the  belief  of  ChristianitY,  nor  was 
he  ever  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  before  the 
eve  of  his  death.      If  we  compare    his  proceedings  ! 


in  consequence  of  the  secret  treaty  of  1G70  with  his 
subsequent  conduct  in  relation  to  his  brother,  whom 
he  sought  with  the  aid  of  the  bishops  to  recall  within 
the  pale  of  the  estabhshment,  and  in  relation  to 
his  nieces,  whom  he  took  from  their  father  that  thev 
might  be  educated  in  the  protestant  faith,  and  whom 
he  married  to  protestants  that  he  might  secure  a 
succession  of  protestant  princes,  we  shall  perhaps 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign  he  looked  on  religion  as  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  cared  little  to  which  of  the  two  churches 
he  might  belong.  It  is  true  that  afterwards,  in 
1683,  he  gave  to  the  subject  more  attentive  deli- 
beration :  yet  even  then  he  did  no  more  than  de- 
liberate, and  never  came  to  a  decision  till  he  learned 
from  his  physicians  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would 
cease  to  live. 

*'  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
during  his  reign  the  arts  improved,  trade  met  with 
encouragement,  and  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the 
people  increased.  To  this  flourishing  state  of  the 
nation  we  must  attribute  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that,  whatever  were  the  personal  failings  or  vices  of 
the  king,  he  never  forfeited  the  love  of  his  subjects. 
Men  are  always  ready  to  idolize  the  sovereign  under 
whose  sway  they  feel  themselves  happy. 

"  Charles  left  no  issue  by  his  queen,  Catherine  of 
Portugal.  Of  his  illegitimate  children  he  acknow- 
ledged James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Lucy  Wal- 
ters; Charlotte,  countess  of  Yarmouth,  by  Lady 
Shanon  ;  Charles,  duke  of  Southampton,  Henry, 
duke  of  Grafton,  George,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  Charlotte,  countess  of  Lichfield,  by  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland;  Charles,  duke  of  St.  Albans,  by 
Eleanor  Gwynne  ;  Charles,  duke  of  Richmond,  by 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth;  and  Mary,  countess  of 
Derwentwater,  by  Mary  Davies." 

We  return  to  Hume,  giving  his  character  of 
Charles;  at  the  same  time  reminding  the  reader 
how  able  an  advocalehe  is;  and  how  partial,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  the  Stuarts: — 

If  we  survey  the  character  of  Charles  II.  in  the 
different  lights  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear 
various,  and  give  rise  to  different,  and  even  oppo- 
site sentiments  :  when  considered  as  a  companion, 
he  appears  as  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of 
men  ;  and  indeed,  in  this  view,  his  deportment  must 
be  allowed  altogether  unexceptionable  :  his  love  of 
raillery  was  so  tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  it 
was  never  offensive  :  his  propensity  to  satire  was  so 
checked  with  discretion,  that  his  friends  never 
dreaded  their  becoming  the  object  of  it :  his  wit,  to 
use  the  expression  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  was  himself  a  jjood  judge,  could  not  be  said  so 
much  to  he  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to 
beget  jealousy  and  apprehension  in  company,  as  to 
be  a  plain,  gaining,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of 
wit :  and  though  perhaps  he  talked  more  than  strict 
rules  of  behaviour  might  permit;  men  were  so 
pleased  with  the  affable,  communicative  deportment 
of  the  monarch,  that  they  always  went  away  con- 
tented both  with  him  and  with  themselves.  Tins 
indeed  is  the  most  shining  part  of  the  king's  cba- 
racter;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it :  for 
he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality  of  state,  and 
of  relapsing  every  moment  int"  lite  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  conduct,  though  not 
free  from  exception,  wa*',  in  the  main,  laud;>ble  ;  he 
was  an  easy,  generous  lover,  a  civil,  obliging  bus 
band,  a  friendly  brother,  an  indulgent  falh.r,  and  a 
good-natured  master  :  the  voluntary  friendshijis,  Imu  - 
ever,  which   this  prince  contracted,  nay,  even  Ins 
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sense  of  gratitude,  were  feeble ;  and  he  never  at- 
tached himself  to  any  of  his  ministers  or  courtiers 
with  a  sincere  affection  :  he  believed  them  to  have 
no  motive  in  serving  him  but  self-interest ;  and  he 
was  still  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  sacritice  ihem  to  pre- 
sent ease  or  convenience. 

With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  must 
set  bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles;  the  other 
parts  of  his  conduct  may  admit  of  some  apology, 
but  can  deserve  small  applause.  He  was  indeed  so 
much  fitted  for  private  lite  preferably  to  public,  that 
he  even  possessed  order,  frugality,  and  economy  in 
tbe  former ;  was  prwfase,  thoughtless,  and  negli- 
gent in  the  latter.  When  we  consider  him  as  a  so- 
vereign, his  character,  though  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his 
people  and  dishonourable  to  himself:  negligent  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  careless  of  its  glory, 
averse  to  its  religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of 
its  treasure,  sparing  only  of  its  blood ;  he  exposed 
it  by  his  measures,  though  he  ever  appeared  but  in 
sport,  to  the  danger  of  a  furious  civil  war,  aud  even 
to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign  conquest :  yet 
may  all  these  enormities,  if  fairly  and  candidly 
examined,  be  imputed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  in- 
dolence of  his  temper  : — a  fault,  which,  however  un- 
fortunate iu  a  monarch,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
regard  with  great  severity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never 
said  a  foolish  thing  nor  did  a  wise  one  : — a  censure, 
which,  though  too  far  carried,  seems  to  have  some 
fouudation  iu  his  character  and  deportment.  When 
the  king  was  informed  of  this  sayiug,  he  observed, 
that  the  matter  was  easily  accounted  for;  for  that 
his  discourse  was  his  own,  his  actions  were  the  mi- 
nistry's. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  appetite  for  power  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and  add  to  it  the  king's  education 
in  foreign  countries  and  among  the  cavaliers,  a 
party  which  would  naturally  exaggerate  the  late 
usurpations  of  popular  assemblies  on  the  rights  of 
monarchy;  it  is  not  surprising  that  civil  liberty 
should  not  Bnd  in  him  a  very  zealous  patron.  Ha- 
rassed with  domestic  faction,  weary  of  calumnies 
and  complaints,  oppressed  with  debts,  straitened  in  his 
revenue,  he  sought,  though  with  feeble  efforts,  for  a 
form  of  government  more  simple  in  its  structure  and 
more  easy  in  its  management:  but  his  attachment 
to  France,  after  all  the  pains  which  we  have  taken 
by  inquiry  and  conjecture  to  fathom  it,  contains 
still  something,  it  must  be  confessed,  mysterious  and 
inexplicable.  The  hopes  of  rendering  himself 
absolute  by  Louis's  assistance  seem  so  chimerical 
that  they  could  scarcely  he  retained  with  such  ob- 
stinacy by  a  prince  of  Charles's  penetration:  and 
as  to  pecuniary  subsidies,  he  surely  spent  much 
f^reatcr  sums  in  one  season,  during  liiu  second 
Dutch  war,  than  were  remitted  him  from  France 
during  the  whole  course  of  hi^i  reign  :  we  arc  apt 
thrri-fore  to  imagine,  thai  Charles  was  in  this  par- 
ticular guided  chiefly  by  inclination,  and  by  a  prc- 
pusiession  in  favour  of  the  French  nation:  he  consi- 
dered that  people  as  guy,  sprightly,  polite,  elegant 
courtcdus,  devoted  to  their  prince,  and  attached  tr> 
Ihu  catholic  faith  ;  aud  for  these  reasons  he  cordially 
luved  tiiem  :  the  opposite  character  of  the  Dutch  had 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  hia  aversion  ;  and  even 
the  uucourtly  humours  of  the  Knglish  muiiu  him 
very  indifferent  towards  them.  Our  notions  of  in- 
terest are  niui  h  warped  by  our  affections  ;  und  it  in 
not  iiUiiifethiT  willu)ut  example,  thai  a  man  may  he 
guided  liy  nulionul  prrjudices^  who  hai  nver  been 


little    biassed    by    private    and    periional    friend- 
ship. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  elaborately 
drawn  by  twogreatmasters,  perfectly  well  acquainted, 
with  him,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  marquess 
of  Halifax  ;  not  to  mention  several  elegant  strokes 
given  by  Sir  William  Temple;  Doctor  WeJwood 
likewise  and  Bishop  Burnet  have  employed  their 
pencil  on  the  same  subject ;  but  the  former  is  some- 
what partial  in  his  favour,  as  the  latter  is  by  far  too 
har^h  and  malignant.  Instead  of  finding  an  exact 
parallel  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, as  asserted  by  that  prelate,  it  would  be  more 
just  to  remark  a  full  contrast  and  opposition:  the 
emperor  seems  as  much  to  have  surpa>sed  the  king 
in  abilities  as  he  falls  short  of  him  in  virtue  ;  provi- 
dent, wise,  active,  jealous,  malignant,  dark,  sullen, 
unsociable,  reserved,  cruel,  unrelenting,  unforgiv- 
ng;  these  are  the  lights  under  which  the  Roman 
tyrant  has  been  transmitted  to  us  :  and  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  it  can  justly  be  pretended  he 
was  similar  to  Charles,  is  his  love  of  women ;  a  pas- 
sion which  is  too  general  to  form  any  striking  re- 
emblance,  aud  which  that  detestable  and  detested 
monster  shared  also  with  depraved  appetites. 

We  conclude  this  reign  with  the  character  given 
to  it  and  Charles,  by  Fox: — 

"  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  court, 
of  Versailles  had  either  wholly  discontinued,  or  at 
least  had  become  very  remiss  iu,  the  payments  of 
Charles's  pension  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
consideration  may  have  induced  him  cither  really 
to  think  of  calling  a  parliament,  or  at  least  to 
threaten  Louis  with  such  a  measure,  in  order  to 
make  that  prince  more  punctual  in  performing  his 
part  of  their  secret  treaty.  But  whether  or  not  any 
secret  change  was  really  intended,  or  if  it  were,  to 
what  extent,  and  to  what  objects  directed,  arc  points 
which  cannot  now  he  ascertained,  no  public  steps 
having  ever  been  taken  in  this  affair,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's intentions,  if  iu  truth  he  had  any  such,  be- 
coming abortive  by  tbe  sudden  illness  which  seized 
him  on  the  1st  of  February,  IG85,  and  which,  iu  a 
few  days  afterwards,  put  an  end  to  his  reign  and 
life.  His  death  was  by  many  supposed  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  poison;  but  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  suspicion  was  harboured 
by  persons  very  near  to  him,  and  among  others,  as  I 
have  heard,  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  it  ap- 
pears, upon  the  whole,  to  rest  upon  very  slender 
foundations.* 

"With  respect  to  the  character  of  this  prince, 
upon  the  delineation  of  which  so  much  pains  have 
been  employed,  by  the  various  writers  who  treat  of 
the  history  of  his  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
facts  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  furnish  but  too  many  illustrations  of  the  more 
unfavourable  parts  of  it.  From  these  we  muv  col- 
lect, that  his  ambition  was  directed  solely  ni:;uiist 
his  subjects,  white  he  was  completely  tuditlircnt 
concerning  the  figure  which  he  or  they  might  niuke 
in  the  general  affairs  of  Kurope;  and  that  his  de- 
sire of  power  was  more  unmixed  with  the  love  of 
jrhiry  than  that  of  any  other  man  whom  history  Ikik 
recorded;    that    he    was    unprincipled,    ungrateful. 


•  "  Mr.  Fox  hftil  Ilii»  report  rmm  the  faniDy  of  hh  motlipr 
KnMit-i!r.iiHl<liiu;;hliT  lo  tli.>  iUk-Iu'sn  cf  IN.rlr^inoutli.— Tlio 
.lii.-th'-H  .<f  l',>ri-iiioiitli  livf.l  t.<  n  v<>ry  iuIviuximI  iiKr.  iiimI  ri< 
II1III..I  lirr  r;iiul(ti's  i.>  till-  ix'il.xl  of  her  •It'iilti.  which  Imp 
|..'ii..l  Ml  17;H,  »t  \nl.i^;ii>  —Mr  Vo\\  iiii.lh.T.  v\hi-n  M-iy 
)..iitin..Hiiw  liiT  111  Uiiil  pl.uc.  aiut  iiiiiiiy  uf  Ihr  l.vnox  fuiiuly  , 
\\\\\\  whom  Mr,  Vox  wub  siilw.Mim'iitly  (iciju.uuUmI,  inul,  lu' 
tlouhi,  rrequcnlly  c(iiivorM.>il  wilh  hir." 
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mean,  and  treacherous,  to  which  may  be  added  vin- 
dictive, and  remorseless.  For  Buruet,  in  refusing 
tn  hiin  the  prai-p  of  clemency  and  forgiveness  seems 
til  be  perfectly  justifiable,  nor  is  it  conceivable  upon 
wliit  pretence  his  partisans  have  taken  this  ground 
ol  panegyric.  I  doubt,  whether  a  single  instance 
L.iu  be  produced,  of  his  having  spared  the  life  of 
any  one  whom  motives,  either  of  policy,  or  of  re- 
venge, prompted  him  to  destroy.  To  allege  that  of 
Monmouth,  as  it  would  be  an  affront  to  human  na- 
ture, so  would  it  likewise  imply  the  most  severe  of 
a!l  "satires  against  the  monarch  himself,  and  we  may 
add  tno  an  undeserved  one.  For  in  order  to  consider 
if  as  an  act  of  meritorious  forbearance  on  his  part, 
lli.Lt  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Constao- 
litH',  and  Philip  II.,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  son,  we  must  first  suppose  him  to 
have  been  wholly  void  of  every  natural  affection, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  His 
rii'claration,  that  he  would  have  pardoned  Essex, 
being  made  when  that  nobleman  was  dead,  and  not 
fullrtwed  by  any  act  evincing  its  sincerity, can  surely 
olitain  no  credit  from  men  of  sense.  If  he  had  really 
had  the  intention,  he  ought  not  to  have  made  such 
a  declaration,  unless  he  accompanied  it  with  some 
mark  of  kindness  to  the  relations,  or  with  some  act 
nf  lucrcy  to  the  friends,  of  the  deceased.  Considering 
it.  .IS  a  mere  piece  of  hypocrisy,  we  cannot  help  look- 
ing' upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  odious  passages  of  his 
lilV.  This  ill-timed  boast  of  his  intended  mercy,  and 
tlie  brutal  taunt  with  which  he  accompanied  his  mi- 
lij^iitiou  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  of  Russell's  sen- 
tence, show  his  insensibility  and  hardness  to  have 
been  such,  that  in  questions  where  right  and  feelings 
'A ere  concerned,  his  good  sense,  and  even  the  good 
la-te  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  extolled,  seemed 
'.vhnlly  to  desert  him. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  want  of  candour 
to  maintain,  that  Charles  was  entirely  destitute  of 
^ni,i]  qualities;  nor  was  the  propriety  of  Burnet's 
CMNiparison  between  him  and  Tiberius  ever  felt,  I 
itiiaj^ine,  by  anyone  but  its  author.  He  was  gay 
.ni'i  affable,  and,  if  incapable  of  the  sentiments  be- 
l'nit;ing  to  pride  of  a  laudable  sort,  he  was  at  least 
till-  from  haughtiness  and  insolence.  The  praise  of 
pnhteness,  which  the  stoics  are  not  perhaps  wrong 
in  classing  among  the  moral  virtues,  provided  they 
ailmit  it  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  order,  has  never 
bi'cn  denied  him,  and  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree 
(liat  facility  of  temper  which,  though  considered  by 
sninc  moralists  as  nearly  allied  to  vice,  yet,  inasmuch 
as  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  tbose 
;innind  us,  is,  in  itself,  not  only  an  engaging,  but  an 
'■  iiiiiiibic  quality.  His  support  of  the  queen  during 
the  heats  raised  by  the  popish  plot,  ought  to  be 
taken  rather  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  a  monster, 
tban  to  be  ascribed  to  him  as  a  merit;  but  his  stea- 
diness to  his  brother,  though  it  may  and  ouglit,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  bo  accounted  for  upon  selfish 
ininciples,  had  at  least  a  strong  resemblance  to 
virtue. 

"  The  best  part  of  this  prince's  character  seems 
to  have  been  his  kindness  towards  his  mistresses, 
and  his  aflfcction  for  his  children,  and  others  nearly 
connected  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood.  Ilia  recom- 
mendation of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  Mrs. 
Gwynne,  upon  his  death-bed,  to  his  successor,  is 
much  to  his  honour;  and  they  who  censure  it,  seem, 
in  their  zeal,  to  show  themselves  strict  moralists,  to 
have  suffered  their  notions  of  vice  and  virtue  to  have 
fallen  into  strange  confusion.  Charles's  connexion 
with  those  ladies  might  be  viciouR,  but  at  a  moment 


when  that  connexion  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
finally  and  irrevocably  dissolved,  to  concern  himself 
about  their  future  welfare,  and  to  recommend  them 
to  his  brother  with  earnest  tenderness,  was  virtue. 
It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  morality  that  the  good 
and  evil  actions,  even  of  bad  men,  should  be  con- 
founded. His  affection  fnr  the  duke  nf  Gloucester, 
and  for  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  seems  to  have  been 
sincere  and  cordial.  To  attribute,  as  some  have 
done,  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  first  to  political 
considerations,  founded  upon  an  intended  balance  of 
power  between  his  two  brothers,  would  be  au  absurd 
refinement,  whatever  were  his  general  disposition; 
but  when  we  reflect  upon  that  carelessness  which, 
especially  in  his  youth,  was  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  his  character,  the  absurdity  beci^mes  still  more 
striking.  And  though  Burnet  more  covertly,  and 
Ludlow  more  openly,  insinuate  that  his  fondness 
for  his  sister  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  I  never  could 
find  that  there  was  any  ground  whatever  for  such  a 
suspicion  ;  nor  does  the  little  that  remains  of  their 
epistolary  correspondence  give  it  the  smallest  coun- 
tenance. Upon  the  whole,  Charles  II.  was  a  bad 
man,  and  a  bad  king  :  let  us  not  palliate  his  crimes  ; 
but  neither  let  us  adopt  false  or  doubtful  imputa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  monster. 

"  Whoever  reviews  the  interesting  period  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  will  find,  that,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  past,  to  prognosticate  the  fu- 
ture, would,  at  the  moment  of  Charles's  demise, 
be  no  easy  task.  Between  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  should  expect  that  the  country  would  re- 
main sunk  in  slavery,  the  other,  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  would  revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide,  whose  reasons  were  better  sup- 
ported, whose  speculations  the  more  probable.  I 
should  guess  that  he  who  desponded,  had  looked 
more  at  the  state  of  the  public,  while  he  who  was 
sanguine,  had  fixed  his  eyes  more  attentively  upon 
the  person  who  was  about  to  mount  the  throne.  Upon 
reviewing  the  two  great  parties  of  the  nation,  one 
observation  occurs  very  forcibly,  and  that  is,  that 
the  great  strength  of  the  whigs  consisted  in  their 
being  able  to  brand  their  adversaries  as  favourers 
of  popery;  that  of  the  tories  (as  far  as  their  strength 
depended  upon  opinion,  and  not  merely  upon  the 
power  of  the  crown),  in  their  finding  colour  to  re- 
present the  whigs  as  republicans.  From  this  obser- 
vation we  may  draw  a  further  inference,  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the  crown,  in  avowing 
and  i)ressing  forward  the  cause  of  popery,  and  to 
the  moderation  and  steadiness  of  the  whigs,  in  adher- 
ing to  the  form  of  monarchy,  would  be  the  chance 
of  the  people  of  England,  for  changing  an  igmmii- 
nious  despotism,  for  glory,   liberty,  and  happiness." 

[As  Hume's  account  of  the  ensuing  reign  is  very 
brief  and  partial,  the  following  account  has  been 
selected,  principally  from  Fox,  whose  minute  re- 
search intu  this  era  is  well  known.] 
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Independtnct — Advances  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
—  The  primary  Object  of  this  Reign — English  Par. 
liament :  its  Proceedings — Revenue^-^Votes  concer7i~ 
ing  Religion — Bitt  fur  Preservation  of  the  King's 
Person— Solicitude  for  the  Church  of  England- 
Reversal  of  Stafford's  Attainder  rejected — Parlia- 
ment adjourned — Character  of  the  Tones — Situa- 
tion of  the  Wiigs 

Charles  II.  expirerl  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1684-85,  and  on  the  same  day  his  successor  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  London,  with  the  usual  formalities, 
by  the  title  of  James  IL  The  great  influence 
which  this  prince  was  supposed  to  have  possessed  in 
the  government,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  bro- 
ther's reign,  and  the  expectation  which  was  enter- 
tained, in  consequence,  that  his  measures,  when  mo- 
narch, would  be  of  the  same  character  and  complexion 
with  those  which  he  was  known  to  have  highly  ap- 
proved, and  of  which  he  was  thought  by  many  to 
have  been  the  principal  author,  when  a  subject,  left 
little  room  for  that  spirit  of  speculation,  which  ge- 
nerally attends  a  demise  of  the  crown.  And  thus  an 
event,  which,  when  apprehended  a  few  years  before, 
had,  according  to  a  strong  expression  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  beeu  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  the  world, 
was  now  deemed  to  be  of  small  comparative  im- 
portance. 

Its  tendency,  indeed,  was  rather  to  ensure  per- 
severance than  to  effect  any  change  in  the  system 
which  had  been  of  late  years  pursued.  As  there 
are,  however,  some  steps  indispensably  necessary  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  prince  to  the  throne,  to  these 
the  public  attention  was  directed,  and,  though  the 
character  of  James  had  been  long  so  generally  un- 
derstood, as  to  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  poli- 
tical maxims  and  principles  by  which  his  reign 
would  be  governed,  there  was  probably  much  cu- 
riosity, as  upon  such  occasions  there  always  is,  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  he  would  pursue  in  matters  of 
less  importance,  and  to  the  general  language  and 
behaviour  which  he  would  adopt  in  his  new  situation. 
His  first  step  was,  of  course,  to  assemble  the  privy- 
council,  to  whom  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

'  Before  I  enter  upon  any  other  business,  I 
think  fit  to  say  something  to  you.  Since  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  me  in  this  situation, 
and  I  am  now  to  succeed  so  good  and  gracuius  a 
king,  as  well  as  so  very  kiud  a  brother,  I  think  it 
fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  follow 
his  example,  and  most  especially  in  that  of  his  great 
clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  people.  I  have 
been  reported  to  be  a  man  for  arbitrary  power  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  only  story  that  has  been  made  of  me  : 
and  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this 
government,  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now 
by  law  established.  I  know  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  shown  themselves  pood  and  loyal 
subjocis;  therefore  I  shall  always  take  care  to  de- 
fend and  support  it.  I  know,  too,  that  the  laws  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  make  the  king  as  great  a 
ruMiuirch  as  I  can  wish ;  and  as  I  shall  never  depart 
from  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
BO  1  shall  never  invade  any  man's  property.  I 
have  often  heretofore  ventured  my  life  in  defence  ol 
this  nation  ;  and  I  shall  go  as  far  us  any  man  in 
preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and  liberties.' 

With  this  declaration  the  council  were  so  highly 
■atiified,  that  Ihey  HU]iplicated  his  majesty  to  make 
If  i.ublic,  which  was  accor.lingly  done;  and  it  i«  re- 
|Hiriid  lo  have  been  rixcdvud   with  unbounded  ap- 


plause by  the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  Some, 
perhaps,  there  were,  who  did  not  think  the  boast  of 
having  ventured  his  life,  very  manly,  and  who,  con- 
sidering the  transactions  of  the  last  years  of  Charles's 
reign,  were  not  much  encouraged  by  the  promise  of 
imitating  that  monarch  in  clemency  and  tenderness 
to  his  subjects.  To  these  it  might  appear,  that 
whatever  there  was  of  consolatory  in  the  king's  dis- 
claimer of  arbitrary  power,  and  professed  attach- 
ment to  the  laws,  was  totally  done  away,  as  well  by 
the  consideration  of  what  his  majesty's  notions  of 
power  and  law  were,  as  by  his  declaration,  that  he 
would  follow  the  example  of  a  predecessor,  whose 
government  had  not  only  been  marked  with  the 
violation,  in  particular  cases,  of  all  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  the  realm,  but  had  latterly,  by  the  disuse  of 
parliaments  in  defiance  of  the  statute  of  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  stood  upon  a  foundation 
radically  and  fundamentally  illegal.  To  others  it 
might  occur,  that  even  the  promise  to  the  church  of 
England,  though  express  with  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  it,  which  was  no  other  than  perfect  acqui- 
escence in  what  the  king  deemed  to  be  the  true 
principles  of  monarchy,  was  rather  vague  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature,  or  degree  of  support  to  which 
the  royal  speaker  might  conceive  himself  engaged. 
The  words,  although,  in  any  interpretation  of  them, 
they  conveyed  more  than  he  possibly  ever  intended 
to  perform,  did  by  no  means  express  the  sense  which 
at  that  time,  by  his  frieuds,  and  afterwards  by  his 
enemies,  was  endeavoured  to  be  fixed  on  them. 
There  was  indeed  a  promise  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church,  and  consequently  the  laws  upon 
which  that  establishment  immediately  rested ;  but 
by  no  means  an  engagement  to  maintain  all  the 
collateral  provisions  which  some  of  its  more  zealous 
members  might  judge  necessary  for  its  security. 

But  whatever  doubts  or  difficulties  might  be 
felt,  few  or  none  were  expressed.  The  whigs,  as  a 
vanquished  party,  were  either  silent,  or  not  listened 
to,  and  the  tories  were  in  a  temper  of  mind  which 
does  not  easily  admit  suspicion.  They  were  not 
more  delighted  with  the  victory  they  had  obtained 
over  their  adversaries,  than  with  the  additional  sta- 
bility wdiich,  as  they  vainly  imagined,  the  accession 
of  the  new  monarch  was  likely  to  give  to  their  sys- 
tem. The  truth  is,  that,  his  religion  excepted  (and 
that  objection  they  were  sanguine  enough  to  consi. 
der  as  done  away  by  a  few  gracious  words  in  favour 
of  the  church),  James  was  every  way  better  suited 
to  their  purpose  than  his  brother.  They  had  enter- 
tained continual  apprehensions,  not  perhaps  wholly 
unfounded,  of  the  late  king's  returning  kindness  to 
Monmouth,  the  conseiiuences  of  which  could  not 
easily  be  calculated;  whereas,  every  occurrence  that 
had  happened,  as  well  as  every  circumstance  iu 
James's  situation,  seemed  to  make  him  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  the  whigs.  Besides,  after  the  ro- 
prooch,  as  well  as  alarm,  which  the  notoriety  of 
Charles's  treacherous  character  must  so  often  have 
caused  them,  the  very  circumstance  of  having  at 
their  head  a  prince,  of  whom  they  could  with  any 
cohmr  hold  out  to  their  adherents,  that  his  word  was 
to  be  depended  upon,  was  in  itself  a  matter  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  Accordingly  the  watch- 
word of  the  party  was  every  where,  '  \Vu  have  the 
word  of  a  king,  and  a  word  never  yet  broken  ;'  and 
lo  such  a  length  was  the  spirit  of  adulation,  or  per- 
haps delusion,  carried,  that  this  royal  ilerluration 
was  said  to  be  a  belter  security  for  the  liberty  and 
religion  of  tho  nation,  than  any  which  the  law  could 
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The  kinj^,  though  much  pleased,  no  doubt,  with 
the  popularity  which  seemed  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  as  a  powerful  medium  for 
establishing  the  system  of  absolute  power,  did  not 
suffer  himself,  by  any  show  of  affection  from  his 
people,  to  be  diverted  from  his  design  of  rendering 
his  government  independent  of  them.  To  this  de- 
sign we  must  look  as  the  main-spring  of  all  his  ac- 
tions at  this  period  ;  for  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
had  yet  thought  of  obtaining  for  it  any  thing  more 
than  a  complete  toleration.  With  this  view,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  take  a  more  judicious  resolution 
than  that  which  he  had  declared  m  his  speech  to  the 
privy-council,  and  to  which  he  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  steadfastly  adhered,  of  making  the  govern- 
ment of  his  predecessor  the  model  for  his  own.  He 
therefore  continued  in  their  offices,  notwithstanding 
the  personal  objections  he  might  have  to  some  of 
them,  those  servants  of  the  late  king,  during  whose 
administration  that  prince  had  been  so  successful 
iu  subduing  his  subjects,  and  eradicating  almost 
from  the  minds  of  Englishmen  every  sentiment  of 
liberty. 

Eveo  the  marquess  of  Halifax,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  remonstrated  against  many  of  the 
late  measures,  and  to  have  been  busy  in  recom- 
mending a  change  of  system  to  Charles,  was  conti- 
nued in  high  employment  by  James,  who  told  him, 
that,  of  all  his  past  conduct,  he  should  remember 
only  his  behaviour  upon  the  exclusion-bill,  to  which 
that  nobleman  had  made  a  zealous  and  distinguished 
opposition ;  a  handsome  expression,  which  has  been 
the  more  noticed,  as  well  because  it  is  almost  the 
single  instance  of  this  prince's  showing  any  disposi- 
tion to  forget  injuries,  as  on  account  of  a  delicacy 
and  propriety  in  the  wording  of  it  by  no  means  fa- 
miliar to  him. 

Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  whom  he 
appointed  lord-treasurer,  was  in  all  respects  calcu- 
lated to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the  purposes  then  in 
view.  Besides  being  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
flalifax,  in  whom  alone,  of  all  his  ministers,  James 
was  likely  to  find  any  bias  in  favour  of  popular 
principles,  he  was,  both  from  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  interest,  inasmuch  as  he  had  aspired 
to  be  the  head  of  the  tories,  a  great  favourer  of  those 
servile  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
had  lately  been  so  highly  extolled  from  the  throne. 
His  near  relation  to  the  duchess  of  York  might  also 
be  some  recommendation,  but  his  privity  to  the  late 
pecuniary  transactions  between  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  London,  and  the  cordiality  with  which 
he  concurred  in  them,  were  by  far  more  powerful 
titles  to  his  new  master's  confidence.  For  it  must 
be  observed  of  this  minister,  as  well  as  of  many 
others  of  his  party,  that  his  *'high"  notions,  as  they 
are  frequently  styled,  of  power,  regarded  only  the 
relation  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  and  not 
that  in  which  he  might  stand  with  respect  to  foreign 
princes  ;  so  that,  provided  he  could,  by  a  depen- 
dence, however  servile,  upon  Louis  XIV.,  be  placed 
above  the  control  of  bis  parliament  and  people  at 
homo,  he  considered  the  honour  of  the  crown  un- 
sullied. 

ilobert  Spencer,  carl  of  Sunderland,  who  was 
continued  us  secretary  of  state,  had  been  at  one  pn- 
nod  a  supporter  of  the  exclusion-bill,  and  had  bet-n 
suspected  of  having  offered  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth to  obtain  the  succession  of  the  crown  for  her 
son,  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Nay  more,  King  James, 
in  bio  memoirs,  charges  him  with  having  iutcndedi 
Vol.  U. 


just  at  the  time  of  Charles's  death,  to  send  him  into 
a  second  banishment  ;  but  with  regard  ;o  this  last 
point,  it  appears  evident  to  us,  that  many  things  in 
those  memoirs  relative  to  this  earl,  were  wntteu 
after  James's  abdication,  and  in  the  greatest  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  when  he  was  probably  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  believe  any  thing  against  a  person  by  wnom 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  been  basely  deserted. 
The  reappointment,  therefore,  of  this  nobleman  to 
so  important  an  office,  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly 
upon  the  general  principle  above  mentioned,  ot 
making  the  new  reign  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
former,  and  partly  upon  Sunderland's  extraordinary 
talents  for  ingratiating  himself  with  persons  in  power, 
and  persuading  them  that  he  was  the  fittest  instru- 
ment for  their  purposes;  a  talent  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  surpassed  all  the  intriguing  statesmen  of  his 
time,  or  perhaps  of  any  other. 

An  intimate  connexion  with  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles being  the  principal  engine  by  which  the 
favourite  project  of  absolute  monarchy  was  to  be 
effected,  James,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  ce- 
menting that  connexion,  sent  for  M.  De  Barillon, 
the  French  ambassador,  the  very  day  after  his  ac- 
cession, and  entered  into  the  most  confidential  dis- 
course with  him.  He  explained  to  him  his  motives 
for  intending  to  call  a  parliament,  as  well  as  his 
resolution  to  levy,  by  authority,  the  revenue  which 
his  predecessor  had  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  a  grant  ot 
jiarliament,  which  determined  with  his  life.  He 
made  general  professions  of  attachment  to  Louis, 
declared  that  in  all  affairs  of  importance  it  was  liis 
intention  to  consult  that  monarch,  and  apologizoil, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  for  act- 
ing in  the  instance  mentioned  without  his  advice. 
Money  was  not  directly  mentioned,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  some  sense  of  shame  upon  that  subject,  which  his 
brother  had  never  experienced ;  but  lest  there  should 
be  a  doubt  whether  that  object  were  implied  in  the 
desire  of  support  and  protection,  Rochester  was  di- 
rected to  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  and  to  give 
a  more  distinct  interpretation  of  these  general  terms. 
Accordingly,  that  minister  waited  the  next  morning 
upon  Barillon,  and  after  having  repeated,  and  en 
larged  upon  the  reasons  for  calling  a  parliament, 
stated,  as  an  additional  argument  in  defence  of  the 
measure,  that  without  it,  his  master  would  become 
too  chargeable  to  the  French  king;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  the  assistance  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  parliament,  did  not  exempt  him  altogether 
from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  prince  for 
pecuniary  aids;  for  that  without  such,  he  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  his  subjects,  and  that  upon  this  be- 
ginning would  depend  the  whole  fortune  of  the  reign 
If  Rochester  actually  expressed  himself  as  Harillou 
relates,  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  parliament 
cannot  but  cause  the  most  lively  indignation,  while 
it  furnisiies  a  complete  answer  to  the  historians  who 
accuse  the  parliaments  of  Ihose  days  of  unseasonable 
parsimony  in  their  grants  to  the  Stuart  kings;  for 
the  grants  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  dcs 
tined,  it  seems,  to  enable  their  kings  to  oppose  thft 
power  of  France,  or  even  to  be  independent  of  her, 
but  to  render  the  influence  which  Louis  was  resolved 
to  preserve  in  this  country,  less  chargeable  to  him, 
by  furnishing  their  quota  to  the  support  of  his  royal 
dependant. 

The  French  ambassador  sent  immediately  a  de 
tailed  account  of  these  conversations  to  his  court, 
where,  probably,  they  were  not  received  with  the 
less  sutiitfaclion  on  account  of  the  reouest  contained 
in  tbem  having  been  anliclpated*  AVithin  u  verv 
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few  days  from  that  in  which  the  latter  of  them  had 
passed,  he  was  empowered  to  accompany  the  deli- 
Terv  of  a  letter  from  his  master,  with  the  agreeable 
news  of  havins  received  from  him  bills  of  exchange 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livrcs,  to  be 
used  in  whatever  manner  might  be  convenient  to 
the  king  of  England's  service.  The  account  which 
Barillon  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  was 
received  is  altogether  ridiculous;  the  king's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  three  of  his  ministers,  Rochester, 
Sunderland,  and  Godolphin,  came  severally  to  the 
French  ambassador,  to  express  the  sense  their  mas- 
ter had  of  the  obligation,  in  terms  the  most  lavish. 
Indeed,  demonstrations  of  gratitude  from  the  king 
directly,  as  well  as  through  his  ministers,  for  this 
supplyj  were  such,  as  if  they  had  been  used  by  some 
niifortiinate  individual,  who,  with  his  whole  family, 
ii.i'l  liccn  siived,  by  the  timely  succour  of  some  kind 
an  I  pnvcri'iil  protector,  from  a  gaol  and  all  its  hor- 
rors, would  be  deemed  rather  too  strong  than  too 
weak.  Barillon  himself  seems  surprised  when  he 
relates  them;  but  imputes  them  to  what  was  proba- 
bly  their  real  cause,  to  the  apprehensions  that  had 
been  entertained,  (very  unreasonable  ones!)  that 
the  king  of  France  might  no  longer  choose  to  inter- 
fere in  The  affairs  of  England,  and  consequently  his 
support  could  not  be  relied  on  for  the  grand  object 
of  .issiniilating  this  government  to  his  own. 

If  such  apprehcusions  did  exist,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  careless 
manner,  to  say  the  least,  in  which  Louis  had  of  late 
fulfilled  his  pecuniary  engagements  to  Charles,  so 
as  to  amount,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  minis- 
ters, to  an  actual  breach  of  promise.  But  the  cir- 
rumstanres  were  in  some  respects  altered.  The 
French  king  had  been  convinced  that  Charles  would 
never  call  a^parliament ;  nay  further,  perhaps,  that 
if  lie  did,  he  would  not  be  trusted  by  one ;  and  con- 
sidering him  therefore  entirely  in  his  povfer,  acted 
from  tliat  principle  in  insolent  minds,  which  makes 
them  fond  of  ill-treating  and  insulting  those  whom 
they  have  degraded  to  a  dependence  on  them.  But 
James  would  probably  be  obliged  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  to  call  a  parliament,  and 
if  well  used  by  such  a  body,  and  abandoned  by 
France,  might  give  up  his  project  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  consent  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution.  In  such  an  event,  Louis  easily  fore- 
saw, that,  instead  of  a  useful  dependent,  he  might 
find  upon  the  throne  of  England  a  formidable  enemy. 
Indeed,  this  prince  and  his  ministers  seem  all  along, 
with  a  sagacity  that  does  them  credit,  to  have  fore- 
seen, and  to  have  justly  estimated,  the  dangers  to 
which  Ihey  would  be  liable,  if  a  cordial  union  should 
ever  take  place  between  a  king  of  England  and  his 
parliament,  and  the  British  councils  be  directed  by 
men  enlightened  and  warmed  by  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  It  was  thcrcfoie  an  object  of  great 
moment  to  bind  the  new  king,  as  early  as  possible, 
to  the  system  of  dependency  upon  France  ;  and  inat- 
tor  of  n.')  less  triumph  to  the  court  of  Versailles  to 
have  retained  him  by  so  moderate  a  fee,  than  to  that 
of  London  to  receive  a  sum,  which,  though  small, 
wos  thought  valuable,  as  an  earnest  of  better  wages, 
«nd  future  pruloctinn. 

It  hud  for  homo  time  been  Louis's  favourite  ob- 
ject to  annex  to  his  dominion  what  remained  of  the 
Sp.ini«h  Netherlands,  na  well  on  account  of  their 
own  inlrini'ic  value,  as  to  enable  him  to  destroy  the 
United  ProviiiccB  and  the  jirincn  of  Orun({e;  and 
.hil  object  CImrlci  had  bound  himself,  by  treaty 
nith  Spain,  to  oppose.     In  the  joy,  tlierefurp,  occa- 


sioned  by  this  noble  manner  of  proceeding  (for 
such  it  was  called  by  all  the  parties  concerned),  the 
first  step  was  to  agree,  without  hesitation,  that 
Charles's  treaty  with  Spain  determined  with  his  life  ; 
a  decision  which,  if  the  disregard  that  had  been 
shown  to  it,  did  not  render  the  question  concerning 
it  nugatory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppcirt  upon 
any  principles  of  national  law  or  justice.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  late  king  had  conducted  himself 
upon  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  that  is  to  say,  the 
violation  of  it,  without  formally  renouncing  it, 
was  gravely  commended,  and  stated  to  be  no  more 
than  what  might  justly  be  expected  fr.im  him;  but 
the  present  king  was  declared  to  be  still  more  free, 
and  in  no  way  bmind  by  a  treaty,  from  the  execu- 
tion of  which  his  brother  had  judged  himself  to  be 
sufficiently  dispensed.  This  appears  to  be  a  nice 
distinction,  and  what  that  degree  of  obligation  was, 
from  which  James  was  exempt,  but  which  had  lain 
upon  Charles,  who  neither  thought  himself  bound, 
nor  was  expected  by  others  to  execute  the  treaty,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive. 

This  preliminary  being  adjusted,  the  meaning  of 
whiih,  through  all' this  contemptible  shufHing,  was 
lb, It  j'linis,  liv  ijiving  up  all  concern  for  the  Spanish 
KrtherUuids.'should'be  at  liberty  to  acquiesce  in,  or 
to  secou.l,  whatever  might  be  the  ambitious  projects 
of  the  court  of  Versailles,  it  was  determined  that 
Lord  Churchill  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  obtain 


further  pecuniary  aids.  But  such  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  Louis, 
that  there  was  no  question  of  discussing  or  capitu- 
latinf,  but  every  thing  was  remitted  to  that  prince, 
and  t'o  the  information  his  ministers  might  give  him, 
respecting  the  exigency  of  aft'airs  in  England,  lie 
who  had  so  handsomely  been  beforehand,  in  grant- 
ino-  the  assistance  of  live  hundred  thousand  livrcs, 
was  only  to  be  thanked  for  past,  not  importuned  for 
future,  munificence.  Thus  ended,  for  the  present, 
this  disgusting  scene  of  iniquity  and  nonsense,  in 
which  all  the  actors  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  prostituting  the  sacred  names  of  friendship,  gis 
nerosity,  and  gratitude,  in  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  criminal  transactions  which  history  records. 

The  principal  parties  in  the  business,  besides  the 
king  himself,  to  whose  capacity,  at  least,  if  not  to 
his  situation,  it  was  more  suitable,  and  Lord  Churchill, 
who  acted  as  an  inferior  agent,  were  Sunderland, 
Rochester,  and  Godolphin.  all  men  of  high  rank, 
and  considerable  abilities,  but  whose  understandings, 
as  well  as  tlicir  principles,  seem  to  have  been  cor- 
rupleii  by  the  pernicious  schemes  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  With  respect  to  the  last-mentioiud 
noblemaS  m  particular,  it  is  impossible,  W'thciut 
pain,  to  see  hiin  engaged  in  such  transactions.  With 
what  self-humiliation  must  he  not  have  reflected 
upon  them  insubseciuentperiodsofhislife!  How  little 
fould  Barillon  guess  that  he  was  negotiating  with  one 
who  was  destined  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  administra- 
tion, which,  in  a  few  years,  would  s,-nd  the  -same 
Lord  Churchill,  not  to  Paris  to  implore  Louis  for 
succours  towards  enslaving  England,  or  to  Ihank 
iiiin  for  pensions  to  her  monarch,  but  to  combine  all 
Europe  against  him,  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  to  rout 
his  armies,  to  lake  lii.s  towns,  to  humble  his  pride, 
and  to  shake  to  the  foundation  that  fabric  of  power 
which  it  had  been  the  business  of  a  long  life  to  raise 
at  the  expense  of  every  sentiment  of  tenderness  to 
hii  subjects,  ond  of  justice  and  good  faith  to  foreign 
nations!  It  is  wilh  difficulty  the  reader  '-"n  l"---- 
Buude  himself  that  the  (iodidphin  and  Churchill  hero 
mentioned,  arc  tho  same  iieriious   who  were   after- 
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iris,  one  in  ihe  cabinet,  one  in  the  field,  the  great 
iiductors  of  the  war  of  the  succession.  How  liltL 
(  (in  thev  appear  in  one  instance!  how  great  in  thi 
nlher  !*  And  the  investigation  of  the  cause  to  which 
tins  excessive  difference  is  principally  owing,  will 
piipduce  a  most  useful  lesson.  Is  the  difference  to 
hr  attributed  to  any  superiority  of  genius  in  the 
prince  whom  they  served  in  the  latter  period  of  their 
lives?  Queen  Anne's  capacity  appears,  to  have 
1m  en  inferior  even  to  her  father's.  Did  they  enjoy 
HI  a  greater  degree  her  favour  and  confidence  ?  The 
v'tv  reverse  is  the  fact.  But  in  one  case  they  were 
tin;  tools  of  a  king  plotting  against  his  people  ;  in 
{[v  other,  the  ministers  of  a  free  government  acting 
upon  enlarged  principles,  and  with  energies  which 
iiu  state  that  is  not  in  some  degree  republican  can 
Mijiply.  How  forcibly  must  the  contemplation  of 
thi'SP  men  in  such  opposite  situations  teach  persons 
engaged  in  political  life,  that  a  free  and  popular 
".'(ivrrnment  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  public 
gudd,  but  for  their  own  greatness  and  consideration, 
for  every  object  of  generous  ambition  ! 

The  king  having,  as  has  been  related,  first  pri- 
vately communicated  his  intentions  to  the  French 
ambassador,  issued  proclamations  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  for  levying,  upon  his  sole  au- 
ih  ,rity,  the  customs  and  other  duties  which  had 
'  instituted  part  of  the  late  king's  rovenue,  but  to 
u  hii.h,  the  acts  granted  them  having  expired  with 
I  h''  prince,  James  was  not  le^jjally  entitled.  He  was 
1  1  vised  by  Lord  Guildford,  whom  he  had  continued 
in  tiie  otHce  of  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  who 
ii|Mni  such  a  subject  therefore  was  a  person  likely  to 
h  IV..'  the  greatest  weight,  to  satisfy  himself  with 
ni-cting  the  money   to  be   kept  in    the    exchequer 

I  r  the  disposal  of  parliament,  which  was  shortly  to 
Hii't;  and  by  others,  to  take  bonds  from  the  mer- 
MM Ills  for  the  duties,    to   be  paid  when  parliament 

.  uld  legalize  them.  But  these  expedients  were 
:  .uitedto  the  king's  views,  who,  as  well  on  ac- 
iiitnf  his  engagement  with  France,  as  from  his 
u  disposition,  was  determined  to  take  no  step  that 
iMi^'ht  indicate   an   intention   of  governing   by  par- 

II  iriM-nts,  or  a  consciousness  of  his  l)eiag  dependant 
ii;mhi  them  for  his  revenue.  He  adopted,  therefore, 
III''  advice  of  JefFeries ;  advice  not  resulting  s) 
iwiirh,  probably,  either  from  ignorance  or  violence 
111"  disposition,  as  from  his  knowledge   that  it  would 

:ii'ist  agreeable  to   his  master ;  and  directed  the 

, "s  to  be  paid  as  in  the  former  reign.     It  was 

^■nded,  that  an  interruption   in  levying  some  of 

I  I    liuties  might  be  hurtful  to  trade;  but  as  every 

i  IliruUy  of  that  kind  was  obviated  by  the  expedients 

jH  .posed,   this   arbitrary   and  violent  measure  can 

Mill  no  colour   be    ascribed   to   a  regard    to  public 

'  iiivenience,  nor  to  any  other  motive  than  to  a  de- 

Mv.-   of  reviving  the    claims  of    Charles   I.    to  the 

'Tof  taxation,  and  of  furnishing  a  most  intel- 

Mi!  comment  upon  his  speech  to   the  council  on 

'lay  of  his  accession.     It  became  evident   what 

lang's  notions  were,  with  respect  to  that  regal 

iMifativc  from  which  he   professed  himself  deter- 

I'l  never  to  depart,   and   to  that  jiroperty  which 

vnild  never  invade.     What  were  the  remaining 

ntilils  and  liberties  of  the  nation,   which  he  was  to 

preserve,  might   be  more  dillicult  to  discover;  but 

that  tlic  laws  of  Ktigland,   in  the   royal   iuterpreta- 

tion  of  them,  were  sutlicient  to  make  the  king  as 

great  a  monarch  as  he,  or  indeed  any  prince,   could 

uonirc,  was  a  point  that  could  not  be  disputed.  This 

violation  of  law  was  in  its'df  most  flagrant'   it  was 

Applied  to  a  point  well  understood,  and  thought  to 


have  been  so  completely  settled  by  repeated  and 
most  explicit  declarations  of  the  legislature,  that  it 
must  have  been  doubtful  whether  even  the  most 
corrupt  judges,  if  the  question  had  been  tried,  would 
have  had  the  audacity  to  decide  it  against  the  sub- 
ject. But  no  resistance  was  made;  nor  did  the 
example  of  Hampden,  which  a  half  century  before 
had  been  so  successful,  and  rendered  that  patriot's 
name  so  illustrious,  tempt  any  one  to  emulate  his 
fame;  so  completely  had  the  crafty  and  sanguinary 
measures  of  the  late  reigu  attained  the  object  to 
which  they  were  directed,  and  rendered  all  men 
either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

On  the  other  hand,  addresses  the  most  servile 
were  daily  sent  to  the  throne.  That  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  stated,  that  the  religion  which  they 
professed  bound  them  to  unconditional  obedience  to 
their  sovereign,  without  restrictions  or  limitations  ; 
and  the  society  of  barristers  and  students  of  the 
Middle  Temple  thanked  his  majesty  for  the  attention 
he  had  shown  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
cerning which,  and  its  balance  (and  upon  this  last 
article  they  laid  particular  stress),  they  seemed  to 
think  themselves  peculiarly  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  opinion;  but  whatever  might  be  their  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  trade,  it  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  these  addressers  showed  in  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country,  since  they  boldly 
affirmed  the  king's  right  to  levy  the  duties,  and 
declared  that  it  had  never  been  disputed  but  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  what  they  were  pleased  to  call,  re. 
beliion  against  his  royal  father.  The  address 
concluded  with  a  sort  of  prayer,  that  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  might  be  as  good  lawyers  as  them- 
selves, and  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  all  its  extent. 

If  these  addresses  are  remarkable  for  their  ser- 
vility, that  of  the  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk  was  no  less  so  for  the  spirit  of 
party  violence  that  was  displayed  in  it.  They  would 
take  care,  they  said,  to  choose  representatives  who 
should  no  more  endure  those  who  had  been  for  the 
exclusion-bill,  than  the  last  parliament  had  the 
abhorrers  of  the  association  ;  and  thus  not  only 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  his  majesty's  resentment 
against  a  part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  but  engaged 
themselves  to  imitate,  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation, 
that  part  of  the  conduct  of  their  adversaries,  which 
they  considered  as  most  illegal  and  oppressive. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  all 
the  adulatory  addresses  of  this  time,  there  is  not  to 
be  found,  in  any  one  of  them,  any  declaration  of 
disbelief  in  the  popish  plot,  or  any  charge  upon  the 
late  parliament,  for  having  prosecuted  it,  though  it 
cnuM  not  but  be  well  known,  that  such  topics  would, 
of  all  others,  be  most  agreeable  to  the  court.  Hence 
we  may  collect  that  the  delusion  on  this  subject  was 
by  no  means  at  an  end,  and  that  they  who,  out  of 
a  desire  to  render  history  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  poetical  justice,  attribute  the  unpopularity, 
and  downfall  of  the  whigs,  to  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  their  furious  and  sanguinary  prosecution 
of  the  plot,  are  egregiously  mistaken.  If  this  had 
been  in  any  defjroe  the  prevailing  sentiment,  it  is 
utterly  unaccountable,  that,  so  far  from  its  appearing 
in  any  of  the  addresses  of  these  times,  this  most  just 
ground  of  reproach  upon  the  whig  party,  and  the 
parliament  in  which  they  had  had  the  superiority, 
was  the  only  one  omitted  in  them.  The  fact  ap 
pears  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  what  such 
historians  suppose,  and  the  activity  of  iho  lato  par- 
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liamentary  leaders,  in  inosecuting  the  popish  plot, 
was  the  principal  circumstance  which  reconciled 
the  nation  for  a  time  to  their  other  proceedings  ; 
that  their  conduct  in  that  business  (now  so  justly 
condemned,)  was  the  grand  engme  of  their  power, 
and  that  when  that  failed,  they  were  soon  over- 
powered by  the  united  forces  of  bigotry  and  cor- 
ruption. They  were  hated  by  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  not  for  their  crimes,  but  for  their  virtues. 
To  he  above  corruption  is  always  odious  to  the  cor- 
rupt, and  to  entertain  more  enlarged  and  juster 
notions  of  philosophy  and  government,  is  often  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  narrow-minded  and  supersti- 
tious. In  those  days  particularly,  it  was  obvious  to 
refer  to  the  confusion,  greatly  exaggerated,  of  the 
times  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  it  was  an  excel- 
lent watch-word  of  alarm,  to  accuse  every  lover  of 
law  and  liberty  of  designs  to  revive  the  tragical 
scene  which  had  closed  the  life  of  Charles  I.  In 
this  spirit,  therefore,  the  exclusion-bill,  and  the 
alleged  conspiracies  of  Sidney  and  Russell  were, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  chief  chaiges 
urged  against  the  whigs  ;  but  their  conduct,  on  the 
subject  of  the  popish  plot,  was  so  far  from  being  the 
cause  of  the  hatred  borne  to  them,  that  it  was  not 
even  used  as  a  topic  of  accusation  against  them. 

In  order  to  keep  up  that  spirit  in  the  nation, 
which  was  thought  to  be  manifested  in  the  addresses, 
his  majesty  ordered  the  declaration,  to  which  al- 
lusion has  already  been  made,  to  be  published, 
interwoven  with  a  history  of  the  Rye-house  plot, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Sprat, 
bishop  of  Rochester.  The  principal  drift  of  this 
publication  was  to  load  the  memory  of  Sidney  and 
Russell,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  by  wickedly  conlounding  the  consulta- 
tions holden  by  them,  with  the  plot  for  assassinating 
the  late  king,  and  in  ibis  object  it  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  succeeded.  He  also  caused  to  be 
published,  an  attestation  of  his  brotlicr's  having 
died  a  Roman  catholic,  together  with  two  papers, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  I'avour  of  that  persuasion. 
This  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  very 
ill-advised  instance  of  zeal ;  but  probably  James 
thought,  that,  at  a  time  when  people  seemed  to  be 
to  in  love  with  his  power,  he  might  safely  venture  to 
indulge  himself  in  a  display  of  his  attachment  to 
his  religion  ;  and  perhaps  too,  it  might  be  thought 
good  policy,  to  show  that  a  prince,  who  had  been 
highly  complimented  as  Charles  had  been,  for  the 
restoration  and  protection  of  the  church,  had,  in 
truth,  been  a  catholic,  and  thus  to  inculcate  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  church  of  Kugland  might  not  only  be 
safe,  but  highly  favoured,  uuder  the  reigu  of  a 
popish  prince. 

Partly  from  similar  motives,  and  partly  to  gratify 
the  natural  vindictivencss  of  his  temper,  he  perse- 
vered in  a  most  cruel  persecution  of  the  prutestant 
dissenters,  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  The 
courts  of  justice,  as  in  Charles's  days,  were  instru- 
ments equally  ready,  cither  for  secondiug  the  policy, 
or  for  gratifying  the  bad  passions,  of  the  monarch; 
and  JelTerii's,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed 
chiefjuHticc  of  Kngland,  a  little  before  Sidney's 
trial,  was  a  man  entirely  agreeable  lo  tlio  temper, 
and  suitable  to  the  purposes,  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. He  was  thought  not  to  bo  very  learned  in 
his  profession  ;  but  what  might  bo  wanting  in  know- 
ledge, he  made  up  in  positivcness ;  and  indeed 
whutcviT  might  be  the  dillicultiea  in  questions  be- 
tween one  object  ond  another,  the  fasliiunablo  doc- 
Irinci  which   prevailed    at  that   time,  of  nuppurting 


the  king's  prerogative  in  its  full  extent,  and  withou' 
restriction  or  limitation,  rendered,  to  such  as  es- 
poused it,  all  that  branch  of  law,  which  is  called 
constitutional,  extremely  easy  and  simple  He  was 
as  submissive  and  mean  to  those  above  him,  as  he 
was  haughty  and  insolent  to  those  who  were  in  any 
degree  in  his  power ;  and  if  in  his  own  conduct  he 
did  not  exhibit  a  very  nice  regard  for  morality,  or 
even  for  decency,  he  never  failed  to  animadvert 
upon,  and  to  punish,  the  most  slight  deviation  in 
others,  with  the  utmost  severity,  especially  if  they 
were  persons  whom  he  suspected  to  be  no  favourites 
of  the  court. 

Before  this  magistrate  was  brought  for  trial,  by  a 
jury  sufficiently  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Tory  po- 
litics, the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter ;  a  pious  and  learned  man,  of  exemplary  cha- 
racter, always  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to 
monarchy,  and  for  leaning  to  moderate  measures  in 
the  diffeiences  between  the  church,  and  those  of  his 
persuasion.  The  pretence  for  this  prosecution  was, 
a  supposed  refereuce  of  some  passages  in  one  of  his 
works  to  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  England;  u 
relerence  which  was  certainly  not  intended  by  hira, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  made  out  to  any 
jury  that  had  been  less  prejudiced,  or  under  any 
other  direction  than  that  of  JefTeries.  The  real 
motive  was,  the  desire  of  punishing  an  eminent  dis- 
senting teacher,  whose  reputation  was  high  among 
his  sect,  and  who  was  supposed  to  favour  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  the  whigs.  He  was  found  guilty; 
and  Jefieries,  in  passing  sentence  upon  him,  loaded 
him  with  the  coarsest  reproaches  and  bitterest  taunts. 
He  called  him  sometimes,  by  way  of  derisiou,  a 
saint,  sometimes,  in  plainer  terms,  an  old  rogue; 
and  classed  this  respectable  divine,  to  whom  the 
only  crime  imputed,  was  the  having  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  the  bishops  of  a  communion  to  which 
he  did  not  belong,  with  the  infamous  Gates,  who 
had  been  lately  convicted  of  perjury.  He  finished 
with  declaring,  that  it  was  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
that  there  was  a  formed  design  to  ruin  the  king  and 
the  nation,  in  which  this  ohl  man  was  the  principal 
incendiary.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  declara- 
tion, absurd  as  it  was,  might  gain  belief,  at  a  time 
when  the  credulity  of  the  triumphant  party  was  at 
its  height. 

Of  this  credulity  it  seems  to  be  no  inconsiderable 
testimony,  that  some  aft'ecled  nicety,  which  James 
had  shown,  with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  used 
towanis  the  French  ambassador,  was  highly  magni- 
fied, and  represented  to  be  an  indication  of  tlie 
diil'erent  tone  that  was  to  be  taken  by  the  present 
king,  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  and  particularly 
to  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  king  was  repre- 
sented as  a  prince  eminently  jealous  of  the  national 
honour,  and  determined  to  preserve  the  balance  ot 
power  in  Europe,  by  opposing  the  ambitious  projects 
of  France,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  supplicating 
Louis  lo  be  his  pensioner,  and  expressing  the  most 
extravagant  gratitude  for  having  been  accepted  as 
such.  From  the  information  which  we  now  have,  it 
appears  that  his  applications  to  Louis  for  money 
were  incessant,  and  that  the  difliculties  were  all  on 
the  side  of  the  French  court.  Of  the  historians 
who  wrote  prior  to  the  inspection  of  the  papers  in 
the  foreign  ofKcc  in  Franco,  Burnet  is  the  only  one 
who  seems  to  have  known  that  James's  pretensions 
of  independency  with  respect  to  the  French  king, 
wi^re  (us  lie  terms  them),  only  a  sliow  ;  but  there 
can  now  ho  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
anccduto  which  ho  relates,  that  Louis,  soon  after 
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;  1  the  duke  of  Villeroy.  that  if  James  showed  any 
>parent  uneasiness  concerning  the  balance  of  power 
:id  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  he  did),  in  his 
iiversatious  with  the  Spanish,  and  other  foreign 
iiliassadors,  his  intention  was,  probably,  to  alarm 
M  court  of  Versailles,  and  thereby  to  extort  pecu- 
iry  assistance  to  a  greater  extent;  while,  on  the 
lu!r  hand,  Louis,  secure  in  the  knowledge,  that 
s  views  of  absolute  power  must  continue  him  in 
■pendence  upon  France,  seems  to  have  refused 
rther  supplies,  and  even  in  some  measure  to  have 
ilhdrawn  those  which  had  been  stipulated,  as  a 
ark  of  his  displeasure  with  his  dependant,  for  as- 
niing  a  higher  tone  than  he  thought  becoming. 
Whether  with  a  view  of  giving  some  countenance 
those  who  were  praising  him  upon  the  above- 
eutioned  topic,  or  from  what  other  motive  it  is 
)w  not  easy  to  conjecture,  James  seems  to  have 
ished  to  be  upon  apparent  good  terms,  at  least, 
ith  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  after  some  corre- 
ondence  with  that  prince,  concerning  the  protec- 
m  afforded  by  him,  and  the  States-general,  to 
nnmouth,  and  other  obnoxious  persons,  it  appears 
at  he  declared  himself,  in  consequence  of  certain 
planations  and  concessions,  perfectly  satisfied.  It 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
-•;ary  to  give  the  French  ambassador  an  account 
this  transaction,  and  in  a  manner  to  apologize  to 
in  for  entering  into  any  sort  of  terms  with  a  son- 

■  law,  who  was  supposed  to  be  hostile  in  disposition 
the  French  king.     He  assured  Barillon,  that  a 

lange  of  system,  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of 
range,  in  regard  to  Louis,  should  be  a  condition 
his  reconciliation  :  be  afterwards  informed  him, 
at  the  prince  of  Orange  had  answered  him  satis- 
( torily  in  all  other  respects,  but  had  not  taken 
itice  of  his  wish  that  he  should  connect  himself 
iih  France;  but  never  told  him  that  he  had,  not- 
iihstanding  the  prince's  silence  on  that  material 
nut,  expressed  himself  completely  satisfied  with 
111.  That  a  proposition  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
connect  himself  in  politics  with  Louis,  would,  (if 
ade,)  have  been  rejected,  in  the  manner  in  which 
'■  king's  account  to  Barillon  implies  that  it  was, 
lie  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  James  ever  had 
'-■  assurance  to  make  it,  is  more  questionable;  for, 
he  evidently  acted  disingenuously  with  the  am- 
i^>>ador,  in  concealing  from  him  the  complete  sa- 
-"iaction  he  had  expressed  of  the  prince  of  Orange's 
resent  conduct;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
lat  he  deceived  him  still  further,  and  pretended  to 
ive  made  an  application,  which  he  had  never  ha- 
iriied.  However,  the  ascertaining  of  this  fact  is 
,  no  means  necessary  for  the  illustration,  either  of 
'■  general  history,  or  of  James's  particular  cha- 
uter;  since  it  appears,  that  the  proposition,  if 
ide,  was  rejected;  and  James  is,  in  any  case, 
jually  convicted  of  insincerity ;  the  only  point  in 
I'stion  being,  whether  he  deceived  the  French 
uliitssador,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
!'■  proposition,  or  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed 
III  its  being  refused.  Nothing  serves  more  to 
,v  the  dependence  in  which  he  considered  him- 
.1  to  be  upiui  Louis,  than  those  contemptible  shifts, 
which  he  condescended,  for  the  purpofcs  of  ex- 
aiiiing,  and  ap(dogizing  for,  such  parts  of  his  con- 
ict,  as  might  be  su])posed  to  be  less  agreeable  to 
,al  monarcli  than  the  rest.  An  English  parliament 
ling  upon  constitutional  principles,  and  the  prince 

■  Orange,  were  the  the  tw'o  enemies  whom  Louis 
o-st  dreaded;  and  accordingly,  whenever  James 
uiid  it  necessary  tu  make  approaches  to  either  of 


them,  an  apology  was  immediately  to  be  otTered  to 
the  French  ambassador,  to  which  truth  sometimes 
and  honour  was  always  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Hume  says,  the  king  found  himself,  by  de- 
grees, under  the  necessity  of  falling  into  a  union 
with  the  French  monarch,  who  could  alone  assist 
him,  in  promoting  the  catholic  religion  in  England. 
But  when  that  historian  wrote,  those  documents  had 
nut  been  made  public,  from  which  the  account  of 
the  communications  with  Barillon  has  been  taken, 
and  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  connexion  with 
France  was,  as  well  in  point  of  time,  as  in  impor- 
tance, the  first  object  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  im 
mediate  specific  motive  to  that  connexion,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  his  brother;  the  desire  of  rendering 
himself  independent  of  parliament,  and  absolute, 
not  that  of  establishing  popery  in  England,  which 
was  considered  as  a  more  remote  contingency.  That 
this  was  the  case,  is  evident  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction,  and  especially  from  the 
zeal  with  which  he  was  served  in  it  by  ministers  who 
were  never  suspected  of  any  leaning  towards  popery, 
and  not  one  of  whom  (Sunderland  excepted)  could 
be  brought  to  the  measures  that  were  afterwards 
taken  in  favour  of  that  religion.  It  is  the  more  ma- 
terial to  attend  to  this  distinction,  because  the  tory 
historians,  especially  such  of  them  as  are  not 
Jacobites,  have  taken  much  pains  to  induce  us  to 
attribute  the  violences  and  illegalities  of  this  reign 
to  James's  religion,  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
rather  than  to  that  desire  of  absolute  power,  which 
so  many  other  princes  have  had,  have,  and  always 
will  have,  in  common  with  him.  The  policy  of  such 
misrepresentation  is  obvious.  If  this  reign  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  period  insulated,  as  it  were,  and  un- 
connected with  the  general  course  of  history,  and  it 
the  events  of  it  are  to  be  attributed  exclusively,  to 
the  particular  character,  and  particular  attachments 
of  the  monarch,  the  sole  inference  will  be,  that  we 
must  not  have  a  catholic  for  our  king;  whereas,  it 
we  consider  it,  which  history  well  warrants  us  to 
do,  as  a  part  of  that  system  which  had  been  pursued 
by  all  the  Stuart  kings,  as  well  prior,  as  subsequent, 
to  the  restoration,  the  lesson  which  it  affords  is  very 
different,  as  well  as  far  more  instructive.  We  are 
taught,  generally,  the  dangers  Englishmen  will  al- 
ways be  liable  to,  if,  from  favour  to  a  prince  upon 
the  throne,  or  from  a  confidence,  however  grounded, 
that  his  views  are  agreeable  to  our  own  notions  of 
the  constitution,  we,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
abate  of  that  vigilant,  and  unremitting  jealousy  of 
the  power  of  the  crown,  which  can  alone  secure  to 
us  the  effect  of  those  wise  laws  that  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  the  subject ;  and  still  more 
particularly,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  making  a 
compromise  with  power,  and  by  yielding  to  it  in 
other  points,  preserving  some  favourite  object,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  church  in  James's  case,  from  its 
grasp. 

Previous  to  meeting  his  English  parliament,  James 
directed  a  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  in 
the  preceding  reign,  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh,  and 
appointed  the  duke  of  Queensbury  his  commishioner. 
This  appointment  is,  in  itself,  a  strong  iudication, 
that  the  king's  views,  with  regard  to  Scotland  at 
least,  were  similar  to  those  which  I  hav*-  ascribed 
to  him  in  England;  and  that  they  did  not  at  that 
time  extend  to  the  introduction  of  popery,  but  were 
altogether  directed  to  the  establishment  of  absolute 
power  as  the  "end,"  and  to  the  s'tpportof  an  epis- 
copal church,  upon  the  model  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  the    "  meaos."     For  Queensbury  had  px 
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plained  himself  to  his  majesty,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
upon  the  subject  of  religion  ;  anil  while  he  professed 
himself  to  be  ready  (as  indeed  his  conduct  in  the 
late  reign  had  sufficiently  proved),  to  go  any  length 
in  supporting  royal  power,  and  in  persecuting  the 
Presbyterians,  had  made  it  a  condition  of  his  ser- 
vices, that  he  might  understand  from  his  majesty, 
that  there  was  do  intention  of  changing  the  esta- 
blished religion  ;  for  if  such  was  the  object,  he 
could  not  make  any  one  step  with  him  in  that 
matter.  James  received  this  declaration  most 
kindly;  assured  him  he  had  no  such  intention, 
and  that  he  would  have  a  parliament,  to  which 
he,  Queensbury,  should  go  as  commissioner ;  and 
giving  all  possible  assurances  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  get  the  revenue  to  be  settled,  and  such 
other  laws  to  be  past,  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  public  safety.  With  these  promises  the  duke 
was  not  only  satisfied  at  the  time,  but  declared, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  that  they  had  been  made  in 
so  frank  and  hearty  a  manner,  as  made  him  con- 
clude, that  it  was  impossible  that  the  king  should 
be  acting  a  part.  And  this  nobleman  was  consi- 
dered, and  is  handed  down  to  us  by  contemporary 
writers,  as  a  man  of  penetrating  genius,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  the  national  character  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged,  to  be  more  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon,  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  Scottish  parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  .\pril, 
and  was  opened  by  the  commissioner,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  tho  king  : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Geiitltmai, 
"  The  many  experiences  we  have  had  of  the  loy- 
alty, and  exemplary  forwardness  of  that  our  ancient 
kingdom,  by  their  representatives  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, in  the  reign  of  our  deceased,  and  most  en- 
tirely beloved  brother,  of  ever  blessed  memory,  made 
us  desirous  to  call  you  at  this  time,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  reign,  to  give  you  an  opportunity,  not  only  of 
showing  your  duty  to  us  in  the  same  manner,  but 
likewise  of  being  exemplary  to  others,  in  your  de- 
monstrations of  affection  to  our  person,  and  compli- 
ance with  our  desires,  as  you  have  most  eminently 
been  in  times  past,  to  a  degree  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  us,  nor  (we  hope),  to  be  contradicted  by  your 
future  practices.  That  which  we  are  at  this  time  ' 
propose  unto  you  is,  what  is  as  necessary  for  your 
safetv  as  our  service,  and  what  has  a  tendency  more 
to  secure  your  own  privileges  and  properties,  than 
the  aggrandizing  our  power  and  authority  (though 
in  it  consists  the  greatest  security  of  your  rights  and 
interests,  these  never  having  been  in  danger,  except 
when  the  royal  power  was  brought  too  low  to  pro- 
tect them),  which  now  we  are  resolved  to  maintain 
in  its  greatest  lustre,  to  the  end  we  may  be  the 
mure  enabled  to  defend  and  protect  your  religion  as 
established  by  law  ;  and  your  rights  and  properties 
(which  was  our  design  in  calling  this  parliament) 
against  fanatical  contrivances,  murderers  and  assus- 
sins,  who  having  no  fear  of  God,  more  than  honour 
fur  us,  have  brought  you  into  such  difliculties,  as 
only  the  blessing  of  God  nnou  the  ste.idy  resolu- 
tions, and  actings  of  our  saiu  dearest  royal  brother, 
and  tliijue  employed  by  him  (in  prosccntion  of  the 
good  and  wholesome  laws,  by  you  heretofore  .iffereil ), 
could  have  saved  you  from  the  most  horrid  confu- 
sions, and  inevitable  ruin.  Nothing  has  been  left 
unallcinptcd  by  those  wild,  and  inhuman  traktois, 
for  endeavouring  to  overturn  vour  peace  ;  and  there, 
foro,  wc  have  «ood  reason  to  hope,  that  nothing  will 
1m  wuittiiig  ill  you,  tu  securo  yoursulvus  and  us  fruui 


their  outrages  and  violence,  in  time  coming;  and  to 
take  care  that  such  conspirators  meet  with  their 
ust  deservings,  so  as  others  may  thereby  he  deterred 
from  courses  so  little  agreeable  to  religion,  or  their 
duty  and  allegiance  to  us.  These  things  we  consi- 
dered to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  our  royal,  as 
well  as  the  universal,  interest  of  that  our  kingdom, 
that  we  were  fully  resolved,  in  person,  to  have  pro- 
posed the  needful  remedies  to  you.  But  things 
having  so  fallen  out,  as  render  this  impossible  for 
us.  we  have  now  thought  fit,  to  send  our  right  trusty, 
and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin,  and  counsellor, 
William,  duke  of  Queensbury,  to  be  our  commis- 
sioner amongst  you ;  of  whose  abilities  and  qualifi- 
cations we  have  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied,  and  of 
whose  faithfulness  to  us,  and  zeal  for  our  interest, 
we  have  had  signal  proofs,  in  the  times  of  our  gi-eat- 
est  difficulties.  Him  we  have  fully  intrusted  in  all 
things  relating  to  our  service,  .and  your  own  prospe- 
rity and  happiness,  and  therefore,  you  are  to  give 
him  entire  trust  and  credit,  as  you  now  see  we  have 
done,  from  whose  prudence,  and  your  most  dutiful 
aff'eclion  to  us,  we  have  full  confidence  of  your  en- 
tire compliance  and  assistance  in  all  those  matters, 
wherein  he  is  instructed  as  aforesaid.  We  do  there- 
fore not  only  recommend  unto  you,  that  such  things 
be  done  as  are  necessary  in  this  juncture,  for  your 
own  peace,  and  the  support  of  our  royal  interest,  of 
which  we  had  so  much  experience  when  amongst 
you,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  your  full  and  ample 
expressing  the  same  on  this  occasion,  by  which  the 
great  concern  we  have  in  you,  our  ancient  and 
kindly  people,  may  still  increase,  and  you  may 
transmit  your  loyal  actions  (as  examples  of  duty), 
to  your  posterity.  In  full  confidence  whereof  wc 
do  assure  you  of  our  royal  favour  and  protection, 
in  all  vour  concerns;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily 
farewell." 

This  letter  deserves  the  more  attention,  because, 
as  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  ac- 
cording to  a  remarkable  expression  in  the  letter  it- 
self, were  intended  to  be  an  example  to  others,  there 
is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  the  matter  of  it 
must  have  been  maturely  weighed  and  considered. 
Ills  majesty  first  compliments  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment, upon  their  peculiar  loyalty,  and  dutiful  beha- 
viour in  past  times,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  contrast 
their  conduct  with  that  of  those  English  parliaments 
who  had  passed  the  exclusion-bill,  the  disbanding 
act,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  other  measures 
hostile  to  his  favourite  principles  of  government. 
lie  states  the  granting  of  an  independent  revenue, 
and  the  supporting  the  prerogative  in  its  greatest 
lustre,  if  not  the  aggrandizing  of  it,  to  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  established  by 
law  (that  is  the  protcstant  episcopacy),  as  well  as 
for  the  security  of  their  properties  against  fanatical 
assassins  and  murderers;  thus  emphatically  an- 
nouncing a  complete  uniim  of  interests  between  the 
crown  and  the  ciiurch.  He  then  licslows  a  complete 
and  unqualified  approbation  of  the  persecuting  mea- 
sures of  the  lust  reign,  in  which  he  had  borne  so 
great  tt  share:  and  to  those  measures,  and  to  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  had  been  persevered  in, 
ho  ascribes  the  esi:apc  of  both  church  and  state  from 
the  fauolics,  and  expresses  his  regret  that  ho  could 
not  bo  present,  to  propose  in  person,  the  other  re 
medies  of  a  similar  nature,  which  he  recommended 
lis  needful  in  the  present  conjuncture. 

( Fox  goes  on  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  measures 
thus  extolled  by  relating  the  horrid  persecutions  of 
tliu  Soutuh  J  which,  ua  we  lmv»  already  givou    tho 
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details  in  their  chvuuulog.cal  order,  we  shall  nut 
repeat;  but  merely  reler  to  the  readers  recol- 
Ictioa] 

The  Scottish  parliament  having  sat,  as  they  had 
b^en  required  t«  do,  an  enune.u  example  ot  what 
was  then  thou^'ht  duty  to  the  crown,  the  king  met 
his  English  parliament  on  the  19th  of  May,  I680, 
and  opened  it  with  the  following  speech:— 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  \fter  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  to  his 
mercy  the  late  king,  my  dearest  brother,  and  to 
brine  me  to  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne 
of  luy  ancestors,  I  immediately  resolved  to  call  a 
lurliament,  as  the  best  mear*  to  settle  every  thing 
upon  those  foundations,  as  may  make  my  reign  both 
r.isy  and  happy  to  you;  towards  which  I  am  dis- 
■. „<,■•!  to  contribute  all  that  is  fit  for  me  to  do. 
'  •■  What  I  said  to  my  privy-council,  at  my  first 
ci.mincr  there,  1  am  desirous  to  renew  to  you; 
wheiei'u  I  fully  declare  my  opinion  concerning  the 
principles  of  the  church  of  England,  whose  members 
have  showed  themselves  so  eminently  loyal  in  the 
worst  of  times,  in  defence  of  my  father,  and  support 
of  my  brother  (of  blessed  memory),  that  I  will  al- 
ways'take  care  to  defend  and  support  it.  I  will 
make  it  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this  government, 
iM.ih  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  by  law  established  ; 
.lud  as  I  will  never  depart  from  the  just  rights  anu 
nn-ro.'atives  of  the  crown,  so  I  will  never  invade 
.,i,v  man's  property;  and  you  maybe  sure,  that 
li  iviiiir  heretofore  ventured  my  life  in  the  defence 
.,(  ib's  nation,  I  will  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
jirrserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and  liberties. 

•■  And  having  given  this  assurance  concerning 
tlie  care  I  will  have  of  your  religion  and  property 
which  I  have  chose  to  do,  in  the  same  words  which 
I  used  at  my  first  coming  to  the  crown,  the  better 
In  evidence'to  you  that  I  spoke  them  not  by  chance, 
;u,  1  conseiiuentiy,  that  vou  may  firmly  rely  upon  a 
|,,oniisc  so  solemnly  made,  I  cannot  doubt  that  1 
AuM  fail  of  suitable  returns  from  you,  with  all  ima- 
ginable duty  and  kindness  on  your  part,  and  parti- 
cularly to  what  relates  to  the  settling  of  my  revenue, 
and  continuing  it,  during  my  life,  as  it  was  in  the 
lifetime  of  my  brother.  1  might  use  many  arguments 
I  o  enforce  this  demand,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  the 
support  of  the  navy,  the  necessity  of  the  crown,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  government  itself,  which  I 
must  not  suffer  to  be  precarious.  But  I  am  conli- 
d.  lit  your  own  consideration  of  what  is  just  and 
rr  Msonable,  will  suggest  to  you  whatsoever  might  be 
.nlarged  upon  this  occasion. 

'•  There  is  one  popular  argument,  which,  I  fore- 
■■■-  may  be  used  against  what  I  ask  of  you,  from 
1  he' inclination  men  have  for  frequent  parliaments; 
uhich  some  may  think  would  be  the  best  security, 
by  feeding  me  from  time  to  time,  by  Buch  propor- 
1  ions  .18  they  shall  think  convenient:  and  this  ar- 
^Miment,  it  being  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you  from 
iIm-  throne,  I  will  answer  once  for  all,  that  this 
lould  be  a  very  improper  method  to  take  with  me  : 
.iihI  that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you 
olicn,  is  always  to  use  me  well. 

•  I  expect,  therefore,  that  you  will  comply  with 
mo  in  what  I  have  desired,  and  that  you  will  do  it 
speedily ;  that  it  may  be  a  short  session,  and  that 
wc  may  meet  again  to  all  our  satisfactions." 

**  My  Lttrdt  and  Gentlemen, 
"  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  had  news  this 
morning  from  Scotland,  that  Argjle  is  landed  in  tlio 


West  Highlands,  with  the  men  he  brought  with  hira 
from  Holland:  that  there  are  two  declarations  pub- 
lished ;  one  in  the  name  of  all  those  in  arms,  the 
other  in  his  own.  It  would  be  too  long  for  mc  to 
repeat  the  substance  of  them;  it  is  sufficient  to  tell 
you,  I  am  charged  with  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
The  shorter  of  them  I  have  directed  to  be  forth- 
with communicated  to  you.  ,.     ,     , 

"  I  will  take  the  best  care  I  can  that  this  decla- 
ration of  their  own  faction  and  rebellion  may  meet 
with  the   reward  it  deserves;  and  I  will  not  doubt 
b»t  you  will  be  the  more  zealous  to  support  the  go- 
vernment,  and   give  me  my  revenue  as  I  have  de- 
sired it,  without  delay."  ,  •     ,  • 
The   repetition  of  the  words  made  use  ot  in  his 
first  speech  to  the  privy-council,  shows,  that,  m  the 
opinion  of  the   court  at  least,   they  had  been  well 
chosen,  and  had  answered  their  purpose  ;  and  even 
the  haughtv  language  which  was  added,  and  was 
little  less  than  a  menace  to  parliament,  if  it  should 
not  comply  with  his  wishes,  was  not,  as  it  appears, 
unpleasing  to  the   party  which  at  that  time    pre. 
vailed,  since  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor 
was  unanimously,  and  almost  immediately,  voted  to 
him  for  life.     It  was   not   remarked,   in  public  at 
least,  that  the  king's  threat  of  governing  without 
parliament,   was  an  unequivocal  manifestation  ol 
his  contempt  of  the  law  of  the  country,  so  distinctly 
e=tablished,  though  so  ineffectually  secured,  by  the 
statute  of  the  16th  of  Charles  II.  for  holding  trien- 
nial parliaments.     It  is  said,  Lord-keepcr  Guihlford 
had  prepared  a  different  speech  for  his  majesty,  but 
that  this  was  preferred,  as  being  the   king's  own 
words-   and   inileed,  that  part  of  it,  in  which  he  says 
that  he  must  answer  once  for  all,  that  the  commons 
civing  such  proportions  as  they  might  think  convc- 
ment,   would  be  a  very   improper  way  with  him, 
hears,   as  well  as    some   others,   the  most   evident 
•ks  of  its   royal  origin.     It  is  to  be   observed, 
-ever,    that    in    arguing  for  his  demand,   as   be 
stvles  it',  of  revenue,   he   says,  not  that  the  parlia- 
ment ou'ght  not,  but  that  "  he"  must  not  suffer  the 
well-being  of  the  government  depending  upon  such 
revenue,   to  be  precarious;  whereas   it  is  evident, 
that  he  intended  to  have  it  understood,  that,  if  the 
parliament  did  not  grant,  he  purposed  to   levy  a 
revenue  without  their  consent.    It  is  impossible  that 
any  degree  of  party  spirit  should  so   have  blinde<l 
men,   as  to  prevent  them  from  perceiving,  in  this 
speech,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
conduct  his  government  upon  the  principles  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  to  those  who  were  not  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  love  of  royalty,  which  creates  a  kind, 
of  passionate  affection  for  whoever  happens  to  be 
the  wearer  of  the   crown,  the  vindictive  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Argvlc's  invasion,  might  alford 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  temper  in  which  his  power 
would  be  administered.     In  that  part  of  his  speech 
he   first  betrays   his  personal  fcoUngs  towards  the 
unfortunate  nobleman,  whom,  in  his  brother's  reign, 
he  had   so  cruelly  and  treacherously  oppressed    by 
dwelling  upon  his  being  charged  by  Argyle  w'lth  ty- 
ranny and  usurpation,  and  then  declares,    that  he 
will  take  the  best  care,   not  accordin,    to  the  usua 
iihrases,  to  protect  the  loyal  and  well-disposed,  and 
to  restore  tranquillity,   but  that  the  declaration  of 
the   factious  and  rebellious  may  meet  with  the  re- 
ward it  deserves;   thus   marking  out   rovengc   and 
punishment  as   th?  consequence,  of  victory,  upon 
which  ho  was  most  intent. 

It  is  impossible,  that  in  a  house  of  commons,  how- 
1  ever  composed,  there  should  not  have  been  many 
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members  who  disapproved  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment announced  in  the  speech,  and  who  were  justly 
alarmed  at  the  temper  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
But  these,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  perhaps 
afraid  of  the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  plots 
and  insurrections  (an  imputation  which,  if  they  had 
shown  anv  spirit  of  liberty,  would  most  infallibly 
have  been  thrown  on  them),  declined  expressing  their 
sentiments :  and,  in  the  short  session  w  hich  followed, 
there  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  unanimity  in 
granting  every  demand,  and  acquiesciug  in  every 
\sish  of  the  government.  The  revenue  was  granted, 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  illegal  man- 
ner in  which  the  king  had  levied  it  upon  his  own 
authority.  Argyle  was  stigmatized  as  a  traitor,  nor 
was  any  desire  expressed  to  examine  his  declara- 
ouns,  one  of  which  seemed  to  be  purposely  withheld 
from  parbament.  Upon  the  communication  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's  landing  in  the  west,  that  no- 
bleman was  immediately  attainted  by  bill.  The 
king's  assurance  was  recognised  as  a  sufficient  se- 
curity for  the  national  religion  ;  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  destroved  bv  the  revival  of  the  statute 
uf  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance, important  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  have 
excited  much  attention  at  the  time,  which,  consi- 
dering the  general  principles  then  in  fashion,  is  not 
surprising.  That  it  should  have  been  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  any  historian,  is  more  wonderful.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  late 
prosecutions  for  libels,  and  the  violent  conduct  of 
tha  courts  upon  such  occasions,  rendered  a  formal 
destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  a  matter  of 
less  importance.  So  little  does  the  magistracy, 
when  it  is  inclined  to  act  tyrannically,  stand  in 
need  of  tyrannical  laws  to  effect  its  purpose.  The 
bare  silence  and  acquiescence  of  the  legislature  is, 
in  such  a  case,  fully  sufiicient  to  annihilate,  prac- 
tically speaking,  every  right  and  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

As  the  grant  of  revenue  was  unanimous,  so  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  thing  which  can 
justly  be  styled  a  debate  upon  it :  though  Hume  em- 
ploys several  pages  in  giving  the  arguments  which, 
he  aftirm^,  were  actually  made  use  of,  and,  as  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  in  the  house  of  commons,  fur 
and  against  the  question  ;  arguments  which,  on  both 
sides,  seem  to  imply  a  considerable  love  of  freedom, 
and  jealousy  of  loyal  power,  and  are  not  wholly  un- 
mixed even  with  some  sentiments  disrespectful  to 
the  king.  Now  I  cannot  fmd,  either  from  tradition, 
or  from  contemporary  writers,  any  ground  to  think, 
that,  cither  the  reasons  which  Hume  has  adduced, 
or  indeed  any  other,  were  urged  in  opposition  to 
the  grant.  The  only  speech  made  upon  the  occa- 
sion, seems  to  have  been  thai  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Kdward),  Seymour,  who,  though  of  the  tory  party, 
a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  exclusion-bill,  and  in 
general,  supposed  to  have  been  an  approver,  if  not 
uu  adviser,  of  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  late 
reign,  has  the  merit  of  having  stood  forward  singly, 
to  remind  the  house  of  what  they  owed  to  themselves 
ond  their  constituents.  He  did  not.  however,  di- 
rectly oppose  the  grant,  but  stated,  that  the  vh 
lions  had  been  carried  on  under  so  much  court  in- 
fluence, and  in  other  respects  so  illegally,  that  it 
will  the  duly  of  the  house  first  to  ascertain,  who 
were  the  legal  members,  before  they  proceeded  to 
uthi-r  busineM  of  importance  ?  After  having  pressed 
lhi4  point,  ho  observed,  that,  if  ever  it  were  nores- 
tarv  l<>  aiKiiit  such  un  order  of  procei'ding,  it  was 
niorv  peculiarly  so  uuu,  when  the  laws  and  religiuii 


of  the  nation  were  in  evident  peril ;  that  the  aver 
sion  of  the  English  people  to  popery,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  the  laws,  were  such,  as  to  secure  these 
blessings  from  destruction  by  any  other  instrumen- 
tality than  that  of  parliament  itself,  which,  however, 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  if  there  were  once  a 
parliament  entirely  dependent  upon  the  persons  who 
might  harbour  such  cesigns;  that  it  was  already  ru- 
moured that  the  test,  and  habeas  corpus  acts,  the 
two  bulwarks  of  our  religion  and  liberties,  were  to 
be  repealed;  that  what  he  stated  was  so  noto- 
rious as  to  need  no  proof.  Having  descanted  with 
force  aud  ability  upon  these,  and  other  topics  of  a 
similar  tendency,  he  lygcd  his  conclusion,  that  the 
question  of  royal  revenue  ought  not  to  be  the  first 
business  of  parliament.  Whether,  as  Burnet  thinks, 
because  he  was  too  proud  to  make  any  previous 
communication  of  bis  intentions,  or  that  the  strain 
of  his  argument  was  judged  to  be  too  bold  for  the 
times,  this  speech,  whatever  secret  approbation  it 
might  excite,  did  not  receive  from  any  quarter  either 
applause  or  support.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  answer  him,  and  the 
grant  was  voted  unanimously,  without  further  dis- 
cussion. 

As  Barillon,  in  the  relation  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, transmitted  by  him  to  his  court,  in  which 
he  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  exact, 
gives  the  same  description  of  Seymour's  speech  and 
its  effects,  with  Burnet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
their  account  is  correct.  It  will  be  found  as  well 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  that  an  unfor- 
tunate inattention,  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  histo- 
rian, to  forms,  has  made  his  veracity  unjustly  called 
in  question.  He  speaks  of  Seymour's  speech  as  if 
it  had  been  a  motion,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word,  for  inquiring  into  the  elections,  which  had  no 
effect.  Now  no  traces  remaining  of  such  a  motion, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elections  having  been 
at  a  subsequent  period  inquired  into,  Ralph  almost 
pronounces  the  whole  account  to  be  erroneous; 
whereas  the  only  mistake  consists  in  giving  the 
name  of  motion  to  a  suggestion,  upon  the  question 
of  a  grant.  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  it  should 
be  froiu  the  account  of  the  French  ambassador,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  reconcile  to  the  record.s,  and  to 
the  forms  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  a  rela- 
tion made  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  English 
house  of  lords.  Sir  John  Reresby  does  indeed  say, 
that  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons 
whom  he  accidentally  met,  they  in  general  seemed 
willing  to  settle  a  handsome  revenue  upon  the  king, 
and  to  give  him  money;  but  whether  their  grant 
should  be  permanent,  or  only  temporary,  and  to  he 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  parliament,  that  the 
nation  might  be  often  consulted,  was  the  question. 
But  besides  the  looseness  of  the  expression,  which 
may  only  mean  that  the  point  was  questionable,  it 
is  to  bo  observed,  that  ho  does  not  relate  any  of  the 
arguments  which  were  brought  forward,  even  in  the 
private  conversations  to  which  he  refers;  and  whvn 
he  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons  (where  he  was  present),  he  doe.'; 
not  hint  at  any  debate  having  taken  place,  but 
rather  implies  the  contrary. 

This  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Hume's  is  of  no 
small  importance,  inasmuch  as,  by  intimating  that 
such  a  question  could  b<' drbiilcd  at  all,  and  much 
I  more,  that  it  was  debated  with  the  enlightened  view.s, 
I  and  bold  topics  of  argument  with  which  his  genius 
I  has  supplied  him,  he  gives  us  a  very  false  notional 
thu  character  uf  ihu  jiarliumcnt,  and  uf  th«  timus 
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.111  h  lu-  Is  describing.     It  is   not  improbable,  that 
iiif  armiiiunila  bad  been  used,  whuh  this  historian 

!,i;iu?<s,  tiie  utiLTerof  theiu  would  have  been  e,\- 
jji-iied,  or  S'Mit  tu  the  Tower;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
h>'  would  not  have  been  heard  with  any  degree  of 
iittenti'jn,  or  even  patience. 

The  unanimous  vote  for  trusting  the  safety  of  re- 
ligion to  the  king's  declaration,  passed  not  without 
observation;  the  rights  of  the  church  of  England 
being  the  only  point  upon  which,  at  this  time,  the 
parliament  were  in  any  degree  jealous  of  the  royal 
power  The  committee  of  religion  bad  voted  una- 
nimously, "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  house  will  stand  by  his  majesty 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  according  to  their 
bounden  duty  and  allegiance,  in  defence  of  the  re- 
formed church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  esta- 
blished ;  and  that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  to  desire  him  to  issue  forth  his  royal 
proclamation,  to  cause  the  penal  laws  to  be  put  in 
execution  against  all  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
England  whatsoever."  But  upon  the  report  of  the 
house,  the  question  of  agreeing  with  the  committee 
was  evaded  by  a  previous  question,  and  the  house, 
with  equal  unanimity,  resolved,  "That  this  house 
doth  acquiesce,  and  entirely  rely,  and  rest  wholly 
satisfied,  on  his  majesty's  gracious  word,  and  re- 
peated declaration  to  support  and  defend  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law 
efctablished,  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives." 
Mr.  Echard  and  Bishop  Kennet,  two  writers  of  dif- 
ferent principles,  but  both  churchmen,  assign,  as 
the  motive  of  this  vote,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
party  then  prevalent  in  parliament,  to  adopt  severe 
measures  against  the  protestant  dissenters;  but  in 
this  notion  they  are  by  no  means  supported  by  the 
account,  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  Sir  John  Reresby 
gives  of  the  debate  ;  for  he  makes  no  mention  of 
tenderness  towards  dissenters,  but  states,  as  the 
chief  argument  against  agreeing  with  the  committee, 
thjit  it  might  excite  a  jealousy  of  the  king  ;  and  Ba- 
rillou  expressly  says,  that  the  first  vote  gave  great 
offence  to  the  king,  still  more  to  the  queen,  and 
that  orders  were,  in  consequence,  issued  to  the  court 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  devise  some 
means  to  get  rid  of  it.  Indeed,  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  times  are  decisive  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  two  reverend  historians ;  nor  is  it,  as 
far  as  I  know,  adopted  by  any  other  historians.  The 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  motion  in  the  com- 
mittee had  been  originally  suggested  by  some  whi*' 
member,  who  could  not,  with  prudence,  speak  his  real 
sentiments  openly,  and  who  thought  to  embarrass 
the  government,  by  touching  upon  a  matter,  where 
the  union  between  the  church  party  and  the  king, 
would  be  put  to  the  severest  test.  The  zeal  of  the 
lories  for  perscicution,  made  them  at  first  give  into 
the  snare;  but  when,  upon  refiection,  it  occurred, 
that  the  involving  of  the  catholics  in  one  common 
danger  with  the  protestant  dissenters,  must  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  king,  they  drew  back  without  delay, 
and  passed  the  most  comprehensive  vote  of  conli- 
deuce,  which  James  could  desire.* 

»  A  iiii^"!  I'lirioii-*  instance  of  tho  circuUoun  mode,  and  deep 
<l(*v,o«-r(  I.I  wimh  ilio  whli^s,  if  they  wished  at  this  time  to  op- 
[niMi  ihu  loiirt.  wens  ohUgcd  to' rc«ort.  is  ii  Hchcmc  whieh 
sfi-iriH  to  Imvc  h.'cri  Hchouttly  entcrliiined  by  Ihcm.  of  nioviin; 
l«  (h:«quiUify  Irrun  office  all  persons  wlio  had  voh-t\  for  the  ex 
rhisiun.  DiBqunlHicatjon  from  oll^ces.  which  Ihry  liatl  no 
means  lit  ohtiiining,  was  to  them  of  no  iinpunance.  and  hy 
obhyiKu  tho  kin^  to  remove  GodolDhin,  nnd  more  especinllv 
Bundorlund,  they  mlglit  put  thti  court  to  coiialderable  dif* 
llcuUicu. 


Further  to  manifest  their  servility  to  the  king,  as 
well  as  their  hostility  to  every  principle,  that  could 
by  implication  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Monmouth  or  his  cause,  the  house  of  commons 
passed  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person,  in  which,  after  enacting  that  a  written  or 
verbal  declaration  of  a  treasonable  intention,  should 
be  tantamount  to  a  treasonable  act,,  they  inserted 
two  remarkable  clauses,  bv  one  of  which,  to  assert 
"the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth's  birth" — by  the 
other,  "10  propose  in  parliament  any  alteration  in 
the  succession  of  the  crown,"  were  made  likewise 
high-treason.  We  learn  from  Burnet,  that  the  first 
part  of  this  bill  was  strenuously  and  warmly  de- 
bated, and  that  it  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Serjeant 
Maynard,  whose  arguments  made  some  impression 
even  at  that  time  ;  but  whether  the  serjeant  was 
supported  in  his  opposition,  as  the  word  "  chiefly  " 
would  lead  us  to  imagine,  or  if  supported,  by  whom, 
tiiat  historian  does  not  mention;  and  unfortunately, 
neither  of  Maynard's  speech  itself,  nor  indeed  of 
any  opposition  whatever  to  the  bill,  is  there  any 
other  trace  to  be  found.  The  crying  injustice  of  the 
clause,  which  subjected  a  man  to  the  pains  of  trea- 
son, merely  for  delivering  his  opinion  upon  a  con- 
troverted fact,  though  he  should  do  no  act  in  conse- 
quence of  such  opinion,  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  objected  to,  or  at  all  noticed,  unless  indeed 
the  speech  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the  speaker  is 
said  to  have  descanted  upon  the  general  danger  of 
making  words  treasonable,  be  supposed  to  have 
been  applied  to  this  clause,  as  well  as  to  the  former 
part  of  the  bill.  That  the  other  clause  should  have 
passed  without  opposition,  or  even  observation,  must 
appear  still  more  extraordinary,  when  we  advert, 
not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  clause  itself,  but  to  the 
circumstances  of  there  being  actually  in  the  house, 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  members  who  had  in 
the  former  reign,  repeatedly  voted  for  the  exclu- 
sion-bill. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  while  every 
principle  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  every  re- 
gard to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  deliberative 
assemblies,  which  make  part  of  the  legislature  of 
the  nation,  were  thus  shamelessly  sacrificed  to  the 
eagerness  which,  at  this  disgraceful  period,  so  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  of  manifesting  loyalty,  or  rather 
abject  servility  to  the  sovereign,  there  still  remained 
no  small  degree  of  tenderness  for  the  interests  and 
safety  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  sentiment 
approaching  to  jealousy  upon  any  matter  which 
might  endanger,  even  by  the  most  remote  conse- 
quences, or  put  any  restriction  upon  her  ministers. 
With  this  view,  as  one  part  of  the  bill  did  not  relate 
to  treasons  only,  but  imposed  new  penalties  upon 
such  as  |hould  by  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or 
other  speaking,  attempt  to  bring  the  king  or  his 
government  into  hatred  or  contempt,  there  was  a 
special  proviso  added,  "  that  the  asserting,  and 
maintaining  by  any  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or 
any  other  speaking,  the  doctrin.-',  discipline,  divine 
worship,  or  government  of  the  church  of  England  as 
it  now  is  by  law  established,  against  popery  or  any 
othiT  dilFerent  or  dissenting  opinions,  is  not  in- 
tended, and  shall  not  be  interpreted,  or  construed  to 
be  any  ofTcncc  within  the  words  or  meaning  of  this 
act."  It  cannot  escape  the  reader,  that  only  such 
attacks  upon  popery  as  were  made  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  no  other,  were  protected  by  this  proviso,  and 
consequently  that,  if  there  were  any  real  occas-.on 
for  such  a  guard,  all  protestant  dissnntors  who  sbuula 
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wrUe  or  speak  against  the  Knman  superstition,  were 
wholly  unprotected  by  it,  and  remained  exposed  to 
the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be,  from  which  the 
church  was  so  anxious  to  exempt  her  supporters. 

The  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons,  and  was 
lent  up  to  the  house  of  lords  on  the  .30th  of  June. 
It  was  read  a  first  time  on  that  day,  but  the  adjourn- 
ment of  both  houses  taking  place  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
it  could  not  make  any  further  progress  at  that  time; 
and  when  the  parliament  met  afterwards  in  autumn, 
there  was  no  longer  that  passionate  affection  for 
the  monarch,  nor  consequently  that  ardent  zeal  fur 
servitude,  which  were  necessary  to  make  a  law  with 
such  clauses  and  provisos,  palatable  or  even  en- 
durable. 

It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  complaisance  of  parliament,  that  the  speaker, 
when  he  presented  the  revenue-bill,  made  use  of 
some  strong  expressions,  declaring  the  attachment 
of  the  commons  to  the  national  religion.  Such  sen- 
timents could  not  be  supposed  to  be  displeasing  to 
James,  after  the  assurances  he  had  g'ven  of  his  re- 
gard for  the  church  of  England.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion his  majesty  made  the  following  speech  ; — 

"il/y  Lords  and  Gtiitlemen, 

"  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  bill  you  have 
presented  me  this  day;  and  I  assure  you,  the  readi- 
diness  and  cheerfulness  that  has  attended  the  dis- 
patch of  it,  is  as  acceptable  to  me  as  the  bill  itself. 

"  After  so  happy  a  beginning,  you  may  believe  I 
would  not  call  upon  you  unnecessarily  for  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  :  but  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  stores 
of  the  navy  and  ordnance  are  extremely  exhausted; 
that  the  anticipations  upon  several  branches  of  the 
revenue  are  great  and  burthensome  ;  that  the  debts 
of  the  king  my  brother,  to  his  servants  and  family, 
are  such  as  deserve  compassion;  that  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland,  without  putting  more  weight  upon  it 
than  it  really  deserves,  must  oblige  mc  to  a  consi- 
derable expense  extraordinary  ;  I  am  sure,  such  con- 
siderations will  move  you  to  give  me  an  aid  to  pro- 
vide for  those  things,  wherein  the  security,  the  ease, 
and  the  happiness  of  my  government  are  so  much 
concerned.  But  above  all,  I  must  recommend  to 
you  the  care  of  the  navy,  the  strength  and  glory  of 
this  nation  ;  that  you  will  put  it  into  such  a  condi- 
tion, as  may  make  us  considered  and  respected 
abroad.  I  cannot  express  my  concern,  upon  this 
occasion,  more  suitable  to  my  own  thoughts  of  it, 
than  by  assuring  you,  I  have  a  true  English  heart, 
ns  jealous  of  the  honour  (if  the  nation  as  you  can 
be;  and  I  please  myself  with  the  hopes,  that,  by 
God's  blcKsing,  and  your  assistance,  I  may  carry 
the  reputation  of  it  yet  higher  in  the  world,  than 
ever  it  has  been  in  the  time  of  any  of  my  ancestors; 
and  as  I  will  not  call  upon  you  for  sufliilics,  but 
when  Ihey  are  of  public  use  and  advantage;  so  I 
promise  ynu,  that  what  von  give  mo  upon  such  occa- 
sions, shall  be  nianagect  with  good  husbandry,  and  I 
will  lake  care,  it  shall  be  employed  to  the  uses  fur 
whfch  I  usk  them." 

^Biiin,  Hume,  and  Ralph  observe  upon  thi 
Bpeech,  thai  netlher  the  generosity  of  tlie  conimons 
((runt,  nur  the  confidence  they  expressed  upun  reli- 
Kiuut  mutters,  could  extort  a  kind  word  in  favour  of 
their  religiiin.  Hut  this  observation,  whether  meant 
ai  a  repruuch  to  him  fur  his  wnnt  of  gracious  feeling 
to  a  generous  parliament,  or  ns  uii  ohliiiue  cunipli- 
m«nl  10  hi«  sincerity,  ho«  no  force  In  il.  His  inu- 
jpiiy's  npeech  »a«  spoken  immediately  upon  pas-sing 
the  bill<  wliii  h  the  speaker  pnrcnleil,  and  ho  could 


not  therefore  take  notice  of  the  speaker's  words 
unless  he  had  spoken  extempore;  for  the  custom  is 
not,  nor  1  believe  ever  was.  for  the  speaker  to  give, 
beforehand,  copies  of  addresses  of  ibis  nature.  Jamea 
would  not  certainly  have  scrupled  to  repeat  the  as- 
surances which  he  had  so  lately  made    in   favour  of 

he  protestant  religion,  as  he  did  not  scruple  to  talk 
of  his  true  English  heart,  honour  of  the  nation,  Jtc. 
at  a  time  when  he  was  engaged  with  France;  bul 
the  speech  was  i>repared  for  an  answer  to  a  money- 
bill,  not  fur  a  question   of  the  protestant   religion 

nd   church,  and   the    false    professions   in    it   are 

dapted  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  sub- 
ject of  it. 

The  nnly  matter  in  which  the  king's  views  were 
in  any  degree  thwarted,  was  the  reversal  of  Lord 
Stafturd's  attainder,  which,  having  passed  the  house 
of  lords,  not  without  opposition,  was  lost  in  the 
house  of  commons;  a  strong  proof  that  the  popish 
plot  was  still  the  subject  upon  which  the  opposers 
of  the  court  had  most  credit  with  the  public.  Mr. 
Hume,  notwithstanding  his  just  indignation  at  the 
condemnation  of  Stafford,  and  his  general  inclina- 
tion to  approve  of  royal  politics,  most  unaccountably 
justifies  the  commons  in  their  rejection  of  this  bill, 
upun  the  principle  of  its  being  impolitic  at  that  time 
to  grant  so  full  a  justification  of  the  catholics,  and 
to  throw  so  foul  an  imputation  upon  the  protestants. 
Surely  if  there  be  one  moral  duty  that  is  binding 
u])on  men  in  all  times,  places,  and  circumstances, 
and  from  which  no  supposed  views  of  policy  can 
excuse  them,  it  is  that  of  granting  a  full  justification 
to  the  innocent;  and  such  Mr.  Hume  considers  the 
catholics,  and  especially  Lord  Stafford,  to  have  been. 
The  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  this  solitary 
instance  of  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mons, is  either  to  suppose  that  they  slill  believed  in 
the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  and  Stafford's  guilt, 
or  that  the  church  party,  which  was  uppermost,  had 
such  an  antipathy  to  popery,  as  indeed  to  every  sect, 
whose  tenets  differed  from  theirs,  that  they  deemed 
every  thing  lafwul  against  its  professors. 

On  the  '2nd  of  July,  parliament  was  adjourned 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  principal  gentlemen 
to  be  ]n-csent  in  their  respective  counties,  at  a  time 
when  their  services  and  influence  might  be  so  ne- 
cessary to  government.  It  is  said  that  the  house  of 
commons  consisted  of  members  so  devote<l  to  James, 
that  he  declared  there  was  not  forty  in  it,  whiun  he 
would  not  himself  have  named.  But  although  this 
may  have  been  true,  and  though  from  the  new-mo- 
deliiug  of  the  corporations,  and  the  interference  of 
the  court  in  elections,  this  parliament,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  manner  of  its  being  chosen,  was  by  no 
means  a  foir  representative  of  the  legal  electors  of 
England,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  afforded 
a  tolerably  correct  sample  of  the  disposition  of  the 
nation,  and  especially  of  the  church  party,  which 
was  then  uppermost. 

The  general  chaiacter  of  the  parly  nt  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  a  high  notion  of  the  king's 
cunsiitutional  power,  to  which  was  superadded  a 
kind  of  religious  abhorrence  of  all  resistance  to  the 
oionarch,  not  onlv  in  cases  where  such  resistance 
was  directed  against  the  luwful  prerogative,  hut 
even  in  opposition  to  encroachments,  which  the  mo- 
narch might  make  beyond  the  extended  limits  which 
thev  assigned  to  his  prcrogiitivc.  But  these  tenets, 
and  .itill  more,  the  priniiple  of  conduct  naturally 
resulting  from  Iheni,  W(»re  confined  to  the  civil,  in 
contradistinguished  from  the  ecclesiastical,  polity  of 

the  country.     In   church  matters,  Ihoy  neither  uc 
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kiiowlea<^ed  any  very  hit;h  authority  in  tlie  crown, 
iinr  were"  thev  willing  to  submit  to  any  royal  en- 
L-ruachment  on  that  side;  and  a  steady  attachnaent 
t)  the  church  of  England,  with  a  proportionable 
aversion  to  all  dissenters  from  it,  whether  catholic 
(jr  protestant,  was  almost  universally  prevalent  among 
tlnm.  A  due  consideration  of  these  distinct  features 
111  the  character  of  a  party  so  powerful  in  Charles's 
and  James's  time,  and  even  when  it  was  lowest  (that 
IS,  durincT  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the 
in.use  of'^Brunswick),  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
■edingly  necessary  to  the  right  understaudin- 


his  furious  persecution  of  the  protestant  dissenters, 
and  the  spirit  of  despotism  which  appeared  in  all  his 
speeches  and  actions.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  these  measures  were  in  no  wise  contrary  to  the 
principles  or  prejudices  of  the  church  party,  but 
rather  highly  agreeable  to  them;  and  that  the 
whii's,  who  alone  were  possessed  of  any  just  notions 
of  liberty,  were  so  out-numbered,  and  discomfited 
by  persecution,  that  such  of  them  as  did  not  think 
fit  to  engage  in  the  rash  schemes  of  Monmouth  or 
Argyle,  hefd  it  to  be  their  interest  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  in  public  affairs,  and  by  no  means 


*  rignt  unaersiauiiiiig  i  iiiiie  as  pusaiutc  m  j.v.......  «........, .-_,  ..-  — 

of  En..lish  history.     It'  affords  a  clue  to  many  pas-    to  obtrude  upon  unwilling  hearers,  opinions  and 

i  otherwise  unintelligible.  For  want  of  a  proper    timents  which,  ever  since  the  dissolution  ol  the  Ux- 


atrention  to  this  circumstance,  some  historians  ha 
considered  the  conduct  of  the  tories  in  promoting 
the  revolution  as  an  instance  of  great  inconsistencv. 
Sniiie  have  supposed,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, that  their  notions  of  passive  obedience,  even 
in  iivil  matters,  were  limited,  and  that  their  support 
,,l  the  government  of  Charles  and  James  was  founded 
u|i..u  a  belief  that  those  princes  would  never  abuse 
lii.ir  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  ar- 
bitrary sway.  But  this  hypothesis  is  contrary  to  the 
.vidence  both  of  their  declaration  and  their  conduct. 
(Jhedience  without  reserve,  an  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
M.stunce,  as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion, 
are  the  principles  which  they  professed  in  their  ad- 
dieises,  their  sermons,  and  their  decrees  at  Oxford; 
and  surely  nothing  short  of  such  principles  could 
make  men  esteem  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II. 
and  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  his  j^iccessor,  an  era 
nf  national  happiness,  and  exemplar/  government. 
\  rt  this  is  the  representation  of  that  period,  which 
IS  usualU  made  bv  historians,  and  other  writers  of 
tliL'  cliurlh  party.  '  "  Never  were  fairer  promises  on 
.1110  side,  nor  greater  generositv  on  the  other,"  says 
.Mr.  Kchard.  '■  The  king  had  as  yet,  iu  no  instance, 
invaded  the  rights  of  his  subjects,"  says  the  author 
nl  the  caveat  auainst  the  whigs.  Thus,  as  long  as 
J,inies  contented  himself  with  absolute  power  in  civil 
nialters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his  authority  against 
ilie  church,  everv  thing  went  smooth  and  easy;  nor 
1.  it  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  the  satis- 
laition  of  the  parliament  and  people,  to  have  re- 
.  ijurse  to  anv  implied  compromise,  by  which  the  na- 
iinn  was  willing  to  yield  its  civil  liberties  as  the  price 
il  retaining  its  religious  constitution.  The  truth 
s.ems  to  be,  that  the  king,  in  asserting  his  unlimited 
linwer,  rather  fell  in  with  the  humour  of  the  prevail- 
n,;;  party,  than  offered  any  violence?  to  it.  Absolute 
lir.ver  in  civil  matters,  under  the  specious  names  of 
iiiniiarchy  and  prerogative,  formed  a  most  essential 
|.ul  of  the  tory  creed;  but  the  order  in  which 
I  Ijurch  and  king  are  placed  in  the  favourite  device 
nl  the  party,  is  not  accidental,  and  is  well  calculated 
In  show  the  genuine  principles  of  such  among  them 
as  are  nut  corru|itcd  by  inllucnce.  Accordingly,  as 
the  sequel  of  this  reign  will  abundantly  show,  when 
they. found  themselves  compelled  to  make  an  op- 
tion, they  preferred,  without  any  degree  of  incon- 
sistency, their  first  idol  to  their  second,  and  when 
they  could  not  preserve  both  church  and  king,  de- 
clared fur  the  former. 

It  gives  certainly  no  very  flattering  picture  of  the 
country,  to  describe  it  as  being  in  some  sense  fairly 
represented  by  this  servile  parliament,  and  not  only 
acquiescing  in,  but  delighted  with,  the  early  mea- 
sures of  James's  reign;  the  contempt  nf  law  exhi- 
bited in  the  arbitrary  mode  of  raising  his  revenue; 
his  insulting  menace  to  the  parliament,  that  if  ihoy 
did  not  use  him  well,  he  would  govern  without  ihem; 


ford  parliament  in  1681,  had  been  generally  dis- 
countenanced, and  of  which  the  peaceable,  or  rather 
triumphant  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  was 
supposed  to  seal  the  condemnation. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Allempt  of  Monmouth  aiid  his  Adherents  — Argyh' 3 
Exptdilion  discovered— His  Descent  in  Aryyleshire 
— Dissensions  among  his  Followers — Loss  of  his 
Shipping— His  Army  dispersed,  and  Himself  taken 
Prisoner — Hi's  Behaviour  in  Prison — His  Execution 
—  The  Fate  of  his  FtHlowers—Rumbotd's  last^  Decla- 
ration examined — Monmouth's  Invasion  oj  England 

His    first    Success   and    Reception — His  Delays, 

Disappointment,  and  Despondency — Battle  of  Sedge- 
more He  is  discovered  and  taken — His  Letter  to 

tht  King— His  Interview  u-ith  James— His  Prepa- 
rations for  Death — Circumstances  attending  hit 
Execution — His  Character. 

James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  king's  natural  children.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  held  the  first  place  in  his  father's  affec- 
tions; and  even  in  the  height  of  Charles's  displea- 
sure at  his  political  conduct,  attentive  observers 
thought  they  could  discern  that  the  traces  of  pater- 
nal tenderness  were  by  no  means  effaced.  Appearing 
at  court  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  a  beautiful 
figure,  and  engaging  manner,  known  to  be  the  dar- 
lin"  of  the  monarch,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was 
eaidy  assailed  by  the  arts  of  flattery;  and  it  is  ra- 
thcr'a  proof  that  he  had  not  the  strongest  of  all 
minds,  than  of  any  extraordinary  weakness  of  cha- 
racter', that  he  was  not  proof  against  them.  He  had 
appeared  with  some  distinction  in  the  Flemish  cam- 
paigns ;  and  his  conduct  had  been  noticed  with  the 
approbation  of  the  commanders,  as  well  Dutch  as 
French,  under  whom  he  had  respectively  served. 
His  courage  was  allowed  by  all,  his  person  admired, 
his  generosity  loved,  his  sincerity  confided  in.  If 
his  talents  wore  not  of  the  first  rate,  they  were  by 
no  means  contemptible;  and  he  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  qualities  which,  in  popular  govern- 
ment, are  far  more  effective  than  the  most  splendid 
talents;  qualities  by  which  he  inspired  those  who 
followed  him,  not  onlv  with  confidence  and  esteem, 
but  with  affection,  enthusiasm,  and  even  fondness 
Thus  endowed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  youthful 
mind  was  fired  with  ambition,  or  that  he  should 
consider  the  putting  of  himself  at  the  bead  of  a 
parly  (a  situation  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarlv  qualified  bv  so  many  advantages),  as  the 
means  by  which  he  was  most  likely  to  attain  h\i 

"  Many  circumstances  contribulud  to  outweigh  the 
scruples  which  must  have  harassed  a  man  of  Uu. 
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excellent  nature,  when  he  considered  the  obligations 
of  filial  duty  and  gratitude,  and  when  he  reflected 
that  the  particular  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
king  rendered  a  conduct,  which  in  any  other  subject 
would  have  been  meritorious,  doubtful,  it"  not  ex- 
treraelv  culpable  in  him.  Among  these,  not  the 
leasi  was  the  declared  enmity  which  subsisted  be- 
'ween  him  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York.  The 
earl  oi  Muigrave,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckiugbam- 
sbire,  boasted  in  his  memoirs,  that  this  enmity  was 
originally  owing  to  his  contrivances;  and  while  he 
is  relating  a  conduct,  upon  which  the  only  doubt 
can  be,  whether  the  object  or  the  means  were  the 
must  infamous,  seems  to  applaud  himself,  as  if  he 
had  achieved  some  notable  exploit.  While,  on  the 
on°  hand,  a  prospect  of  his  uncle's  succession  to  the 
crjwn  was  intolerable  to  him,  as  involving  in  it  a 
certain  destruction  of  even  the  most  reasonable  and 
limited  views  of  ambition  which  he  might  entertain, 
he  was  easily  led  to  believe  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  harm,  but  the  reverse,  was  intended  towards  his 
royal  father,  whose  reign  and  life  might  become 
precarious,  if  he  obstinately  persevered  in  support- 
ing his  brother;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
could  be  persuaded,  or  even  forced,  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  bis  subjects,  he  might  long  reign  a  power- 
ful, happy,  and  popular  prince. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  with  those 
personal  and  private  motives,  others  might  co-ope- 
rate of  a  public  nature,  and  of  a  more  noble  charac- 
ter. The  protestant  religion,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  sincerely  attached,  would  be  persecuted, 
or  perhaps  exterminated,  if  the  king  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  support  of  the  duke  of  York  and  his 
faction.  At  least,  such  was  the  opinion  generally 
prevalent,  while,  with  respect  to  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  country,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  that 
if  the  court  party  prevailed  in  the  struggle  then  de- 
pending, they  would  be  completely  extinguished. 
Something  may  be  attributed  to  his  admiration  of 
the  talcuts  of  some,  to  his  personal  friendship  for 
others,  among  the  leaders  of  the  whigs,  more  to  the 
aptitude  of  a  generous  nature  to  adopt,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  to  become  enamoured  of,  those  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  benevolence,  and  equality,  which 
form  the  true  creed  of  the  party  which  he  espoused. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  his  con- 
nexion with  Shaftesbury  that  inspired  him  with 
ambitious  views,  but  rather  to  reverse  cause  and 
effect,  and  to  supjiose,  that  his  ambitious  views  pro- 
duced his  connexion  with  that  nobleman ;  and  who- 
ever  reads  with  attention  Lord  Grey's  account  of 
one  of  the  party  meetings  at  which  he  was  present, 
will  perceive  that  there  was  not  between  them  that 
perfect  cordiality  which  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, but  that  Uussell,  Grey,  and  Hampden,  were 
upon  a  far  more  confidential  footing  with  him.  It  is 
far  easier  to  determine  generally,  that  hu  ha<l  high 
schemes  of  ambition,  than  to  discover  what  was  his 
precise  object;  and  those  who  boldly  impute  to  him 
thu  intention  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  seem  to 
pu8K  by  several  weighty  arguments  which  make 
strongly  against  their  hypothesis;  such  ns,  his  con- 
nexion Willi  the  duchess'of  Portsmouth,  who,  if  the 
suicession  were  to  go  to  the  king's  illegitiinatc  chil- 
dren. niUKt  naturally  have  been  for  her  own  son; 
his  un<|ualirird  support  of  thu  exclusion-lilt,  which, 
without  indeed  mentioning  her,  most  uneipiivocally 
sullied  Ihe  crown,  in  cqkc  of  a  demise,  upon  the 
princehs  of  Orange;  and  above  all,  the  circuMihtanco 
of  bi<  having,  when  driven  from  Kngliuid.  (wico 
chuHun  Holland  for  [his  asylum.     By  his  cousins  hu 


was  received,  nut  so  much  with  the  civility  and  de- 
corum of  princes,  as  with  the  kind  familiarity  of 
near  relations ;  a  reception  to  which  he  seemed  to 
make  every  return  of  reciprocal  cordiality.  It  is 
not  rashly  to  be  believed,  that  he,  who  has  never 
been  accused  of  hardened  wickedness,  could  have 
been  upon  such  terms  with,  and  so  have  behaved  to, 
persons  whom  he  purposed  to  disappoint  in  their 
dearest  and  best  grounded  hopes,  and  to  defraud  of 
their  inheritance. 

Whatever  his  views  might  be,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  of  a  nature  wholly  adverse,  not  only  to 
those  of  the  duke  of  York,  but  to  the  schemes  of 
power  entertained  by  the  king,  with  which  the  sup- 
port of  his  brother  was  intimately  connected.  Mon- 
mouth was  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  James, 
ordered  by  his  father  to  leave  the  country,  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  offices,  civil  and  military.  The 
pretence  for  this  exile  was  a  sort  of  principle  of 
impartiality,  which  obliged  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  ordered  his  brother  to  retire  to  Flan- 
ders, to  deal  equal  measure  to  his  son.  Upon  the 
duke  of  York's  return  (which  was  soon  after),  Mon- 
mouth thouL'ht  he  might  without  blame  return  also; 
and  persevering  in  his  former  measures,  and  old 
connexions,  became  deeply  involved  in  the  cabals 
to  which  Essex,  Russell,  and  Sidney,  fell  martyrs. 
After  the  death  of  his  friends,  he  surrendered  him- 
self, and  upon  a  promise,  that  nothing  said  by  hira 
should  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  his  sur- 
viving friends,  wrote  a  penitentiary  letter  to  his  fa- 
ther, consenting  at  the  same  time  to  ask  pardon  of 
his  uncle.  A  great  parade  was  made  of  this  by  the 
court,  as  if  it  was  designed  by  all  means  to  goad  the 
feelings  of  Monmouth  :  his  majesty  was  dedart-d  to 
have  pardoned  him  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  his  consent  was  requi^red  to  the  publica- 
tion of  what  was  called  his  confession.  This  he  re- 
solutely refused  at  all  hazards,  and  was  again  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  abroad,  where  he  had  remained  to  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

A  little  time  before  Charles's  death,  he  had  in 
dulged  hopes  of  being  recalled;  and  that  his  intclli 
gcnce  to  that  effect  was  not  quite  unfounded,  or,  if 
false,  was  at  least  mixed  with  truth,  is  clear  from 
tlie  following  circumstance: — From  the  notes  found 
when  he  was  taken,  in  his  nirinni-aiidum-book.  it 
appears  that  part  of  the  plan  cimcrted  lu'tweon  the 
king  and  Monmouth's  friend  (probably  Halifax), 
was  that  the  duke  of  York  should  go  to  Scotland, 
between  which,  and  his  being  sent  abroad  again, 
Monmouth  and  his  friends  saw  no  material  differ- 
ence. Now  in  Barillou's  letters  to  his  court,  dated 
the  7th  of  December.  16S4,  it  appeared  that  the 
duke  of  York  had  told  that  ambassador  of  his  in- 
tended voyage  to  Scotland,  though  he  represented 
it  in  a  very  different  point  of  view,  and  said  that  it 
wuuld  not  be  attended  with  any  diminution  of  his 
favour  or  credit.  This  was  the  light  in  which  Charles, 
to  whom  the  expressions,  *'  To  blind  my  brother, 
not  to  make  the  duke  of  York  lly  out,"  and  the  like, 
were  familiar,  would  certainly  have  shown  the  affair 
to  his  brother,  and  therefore  of  all  the  circumstances 
adduced,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  in 
favour  of  the  supposition,  that  there  was  in  the 
king's  mind  a  real  intentitm  t>f  making  an  impor- 
tant, if  not  a  complete,  change  in  bis  councils  and 
lueaMurcs. 

Besides  these  iwo  leaders,  there  were  on  the  con- 
tinent ut  that  time,  several  other  gentlemen  of  great 
consideration.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  I'ulwortii  had 
parly  distinguished  himself  iu  thu  cause  of  liberty 
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When  the  privy-council  of  Scotlaud  passed  an  order, 
tmiipelling  the  counties  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
^"■arrisons  arbitrarily  placed  in  them,  he  refused  to 
p.iy  his  quota,  and  by  a  mode  of  appeal  to  the  court 
nf  session,  which  the'Scotch  lawyers  call  a  bill  of 
SuspensioQ,  endeavoured  to  procure  redress.  The 
council  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
crime,  as  it  should  seem,  than  that  of  having  thus 
attempted  to  procure,  bj  a  legal  process,  a  legal  de- 
cision upon  a  point  of  law.  After  having  remained 
111  close  conHnement  in  Stirling-castle,  for  nearly 
fuur  years,  he  was  set  at  libert)  through  the  favoui' 
and  interest  of  Monmouth.  Having  afterwards  en- 
g'lged  in  schemes  connected  with  those  imputed  to 
Sidney  and  Russell,  orders  were  issued  for  seizing 
nun  at  his  house  in  Berwickshire;  but  having  had 
timely  notice  of  his  danger,  from  his  relation,  Hume 
>n  Ninewells,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  but  whom  party  spirit  had  not  rendered  in- 
.^ensible  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  private  friend- 
ship, he  found  means  to  conceal  himself  for  a  time, 
.(iiM  shortly  after  to  escape  beyond  sea.  His  con- 
cealment is  said  to  have  beea  in  the  family  burial- 
pUce,  where  the  means  of  sustaining  life  were 
binught  to  him  by  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  whose  duty  and  affection  furnished  her 
wiih  courage  to  brave  the  terrors,  as  well  supersti- 
iM.us  as  real,  to  which  she  was  necessarily  exposed 
lu  an  intercourse  of  this  nature. 

Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salton,  a  young  man  of  great 
>;ur?t,  had  signalized  himself  in  opposition  to  Lau- 
d'jrilale*s  ad'nini>itration  of  Scotland,  and  had  after- 
V. .tids  connected  himseif  with  Argyle  and  Russell, 
and  what  was  called  the  council  of  six.  He  had, 
nf  course,  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Great  Britain, 
Liid  could  not  be  supposed  unwilling  to  join  in  any 
<  iiUT])risc  which  might  bid  fair  to  restore  him  to 
III-'  country,  and  his  countrymen  to  their  lost  liber- 
ln•^,  though,  upon  the  present  occasion,  which  he 
sfiiiis  to  have  judged  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose,  he 
'udeavoured  to  dissuade  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth 
fniru  their  attempts.  He  was  a  man  of  much  thought 
and  reading,  of  an  honourable  mind,  and  a  fiery 
spirit,  and  from  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
iiiuients,  supposed  to  be  warmly  attached,  not  only 
In  republican  principles,  but  to  the  form  of  a  com- 
ni'inwealth.  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree  had 
Ibd  his  country  on  account  of  the  transactions  of 
]i»>>.'i.  His  property  and  connexions  were  conside- 
rable, and  he  was  supposed  to  possess  extensive  in- 
lUu-nce  in  Airshirc  and  the  adjacent  counties. 

Such  were  llie  persons  of  chief  note  among  the 
>  Irtish  emigrants.  Among  tlie  English,  by  far  the 
m  l^t  remarkable  was  Ford,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  A 

.iiidalous  love  of  intrigue,  with  his  wife's  sister, 
ii  id  fixed  a  very  deep  staiu  upon  his  private  cha- 
I  ii  tcr;  nor  were  the  circumstances  attending  this 
illiir,  which  had  all  been  brttught  to  light  in  a  court 
>f  justice,  by  any  means  calculated  to  extenuate 
his  guilt.  His  ancient  family,  however,  the  exten- 
sive influence  arising  from  his  large  possessions,  his 
talents,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  con^ido^a- 
blc;,  and  aliove  all,  his  hitherto  unshaken  fidelity  in 
political  attachments,  and  the  general  steadiness  of 
his  conduct  in  public  life,  might  in  some  degree 
countervail  the  odium  which  ho  had  incurred  on 
account  of  his  private  vices.  Of  Matthews,  Wade, 
and  Ayloffc,  whose  names  are  mentioned,  as  having 
both  joined  the  preliminary  councils,  and  done 
actual  service  in  the  invasions,  little  is  known  by 
which  curiosity  could  be  cither  gratified  or  excited. 

Kichard  Rumbuld,  on  every  account,  merits  more 


particular  notice.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the 
republican  armies;  and  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  liberty,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  though 
no  wise  bigoted  to  the  particular  form  of  a  com- 
monwealth, had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  politics 
of  those  who  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  ot 
rescuing  their  country  from  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  the  late  king.  He  was  one  of  the  persons 
denounced  in  Keyling's  narrative,  and  was  accused 
of  having  conspired  to  assassinate  the  royal  brotherj, 
in  their  road  to  Newmarket;  an  accusation  belied 
by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  and  conduct,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  proved  him, 
who  was  never  thought  a  weak  or  foolish  man,  to  be 
as  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity. It  was,  as  already  observed,  pretended,  that 
the  seizure  of  the  princes  was  to  take  place  at  a  farm 
called  Rye-house,  which  he  occupied  in  Hertfordshirt; 
for  the  purposes  of  his  trade  as  a  malster;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Rye- 
house  plot.  Conscious  of  having  done  some  acts,  which 
the  law,  if  even  fairly  interpreted,  and  equitably  admi- 
nistered, might  deem  criminal,  and  certain  that  many 
which  he  had  not  done,  would  be  both  sworn,  and  be- 
lieved against  him,  he  made  his  escape,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  Charles's  reign  in  exile  and  obscurity' 
nor  is  his  name,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  men- 
tioned, from  the  time  of  the  Rye-house  plot  to  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  there  were  no  other 
names  upon  the  list  of  those  who  fled  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  British  government,  or  thought  them- 
selves  unsafe  in  their  native  country,  on  account  of 
its  violence,  besides  those  of  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned, and  of  such  as  joined  in  their  bold  and 
hazardous  enterprise.  Another  class  of  emigrants, 
not  less  sensible  probably  to  the  wrongs  of  their 
country,  but  less  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  imme- 
diate redress,  is  ennobled  by  the  names  of  Burnet 
the  historian,  and  Mr.  Locke.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cede to  the  opinion,  which  the  first  of  these  seems  to 
entertain,  that  though  particular  injustices  had  been 
committed,  the  misgovernment  had  not  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  justify  resistance  by  arms.  But  the 
prudential  reasons  against  resistance  at  that  time 
were  exceedingly  strong ;  and  there  is  no  point  in 
human  concerns,  wherein  the  dictates  of  virtue,  aud 
worldly  prudence,  are  so  identified,  as  in  this  great 
question  of  resistance  by  force  to  established  govern- 
ment. Success,  it  has  been  invidiously  remarked, 
constitutes,  in  most  instances,  the  sole  dlfl'erence 
between  the  traitor  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
A  rational  probability  of  success,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  distinguishes  the  well  considered  enterprise  of 
the  patriot,  from  the  rash  schemes  of  the  disturber 
of  the  public  peace.  To  command  success,  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  ;  but  to  deserve  success,  by 
choosing  a  proper  time,  as  well  as  a  proper  object, 
by  the  prudence  of  his  means,  no  less  than  ^y  the 
purity  of  his  views,  by  a  cause  not  only  intrinsi- 
cally just,  but  likely  to  ensure  general  support,  is 
the  indispensable  duty  of  him,  who  engages  in  an 
insurrection  against  an  existing  government.  Upon 
this  subject,  the  opinion  of  Ludlow,  who  though 
often  misled,  appears  to  have  been  an  honest  and 
enlightened  man,  is  striking  and  forcibly  expressed. 
"  We  ought,"  says  he,  "  to  be  very  careful  and  cir- 
cumspect in  that  particular,  and  at  least  be  assured 
of  very  probable  grounds,  to  believe  the  power  under 
which  we  engage,  to  be  sufficiently  able  to  protect 
us  in  our  undvrtaking;  otherwise,  I  should  account 
mjseit  not  only  guilty  of  my  own  blood,  but  also,  in 
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some  measure,  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all 
those  that  I  should  induce  to  engage  with  me,  though 
the  cause  were  never  so  just."  Reasons  of  this  na- 
ture, mixed  more  or  less  with  considerations  of  per- 
sonal caution,  and  in  some,  perhaps,  with  dislike 
and  distrust  of  their  leaders,  induced  many,  who 
could  not  but  abhor  the  British  government,  to  wait 
for  better  opportunities,  and  to  prefer  either  submis- 
sion at  home,  or  e.xiie,  to  an  undertaking,  whic4i,  if 
not  hopeless,  must  have  been  deemed  by  all,  hazard- 
ous in  the  e.streme. 

In  the  situations  in  which  these  two  noblemen, 
Argyle  and  Monmouth,  were  placed,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  they  were  naturally  willing  to  enter 
into  any  plan,  by  which  they  might  restore  themselves 
to  their  country ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  they 
honestlv  conceived  their  success  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  welfare,  and  especially  with  the 
liberty,  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belonged.  Monmouth,  whether  because 
he  had  begun  at  this  time,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
wean  his  mind  from  ambition,  or  from  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  upon  the  apparently  rapid  turn 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
people,  seems  to  have  been  very  averse  to  rash 
counsels,  and  to  have  thought  that  all  attempts 
against  James  ought  at  least  to  be  deferred  till  some 
more  favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
So  far  from  esteeming  his  chance  of  success  the 
belter,  on  account  of  there  being,  in  James's  parlia- 
ment, many  members  who  had  voted  for  the  exclu- 
sion-bill, he  considered  that  circumstance  as  unfa- 
vourable. These  men,  of  whom  however  he  seems 
to  have  overrated  the  number,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  more  eager  than  others,  to  recover  the  ground 
they  had  lost,  by  an  extraordinary  show  of  zeal  and 
attachment  to  the  crown.  But  if  Monmouth  was 
inclined  to  dilatory  counsels,  far  different  were  the 
views  and  designs  of  other  exiles,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  country  on  account  of  their 
having  engaged,  if  not  with  him  personally,  at  least 
in  the  same  cause  with  him,  and  who  were  naturally 
enough  his  adviseis.  Among  these  were  Lord  Grey 
of  Wark  and  Ferguson  ;  though  the  latter  afterwards 
denied  his  having  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
duke,  and  the  former,  in  his  narrative,*  insinuates 
that  he  rather  dissuaded  than  pressed  the  invasion. 

But  if  Monmouth  was  inclined  to  delay.  Argyle 
seems,  on  the  other  han<i,  to  have  been  impatient  in 
the  extreme  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  was,  of 
course,  anxious  that  the  attempt  upon  Kngland 
should  be  made  in  co-operation  with  his  upon  Scot- 
land. Ralph,  an  historian  of  groat  .icutencss,  as  well 
as  diligence,  but  who  falls  sometimes  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  judging  too  much  from  the  event,  seems 
to  think  this  impatience  wholly  unaccountable;  but 
Argyle  may  have  had  many  motives,  which  are  now 
unknown  to  us.  He  may  not  improbably  have 
foreseen,  that  the  friendly  terms  upon  which  James 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  affected  at  least  to  be,  one 
with  the  other,  might  make  his  stay  in  the  United 
Provinces  impracticable,  and  that,  if  obliged  to  seek 
onother  asylum,  not  only  he  might  have  been  de- 
prived, in  some  measure,  of  the  resources  which  he 
derived  from  his  connexions  at  Amsterdam,  but  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  hii  having  been  publicly 

•  11  Is  howovorno^orlous  Ihftt  ho  (IM  prpM  Mnnnioulh  very 
mnrli;  mill  llii"  rlniiiinliuici'.  if  any  were  iv.iiiliMi;.  umil.l 
■uft^iiently  priivo  Ih.il  lil»  narrnllvp  In  verv  ItUle  In  hi>  rili..l 
uiMin.  In  tiny  ["»lnl  wliire  lir  conceived  the  fiilHilleiilioii  nl  a 
fiiet  niti(lit  MTvo  linn  with  Ilia  king,  upon  wlluM  merry 
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discountenanced  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
States-general,  might  discredit  his  enterprise.  His 
eagerness  for  action  may  possibly  have  proceeoed 
from  the  most  laudable  motives,  his  sensibility  to  the 
horrors  which  his  countrymen  were  daily  ana  hourly 
sufifering,  and  his  ardour  to  relieve  them.  The 
dreadful  state  of  Scotland,  while  it  affords  so  ho- 
nourable an  explanation  of  his  impatience,  seems  to 
account  also,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  acting 
against  the  common  notions  of  prudence,  in  making 
his  attack  without  any  previous  concert  with  those 
whom  he  expected  to  join  him  there.  That  this  was 
his  view  of  the  matter  is  plain,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Burnet  that  he  depended  not  only  on  an  army  of 
his  own  clan  and  vassals,  but  that  he  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  western  and  southern  counties 
would  all  at  once  ccmie  about  him,  when  he  had 
gathered  a  good  force  together  in  his  own  country; 
and  surely,  such  an  expectation,  when  we  rellect 
upon  the  situation  of  those  counties,  was  by  no  means 
unreasonable, 

Argyle's  counsel,  backed  by  Lord  Grey  and  the 
rest  of  Monmouth's  advisers,  and  opposed  by  none 
except  Fletcher  of  Salton,  to  whom  some  add 
Captain  Matthews,  prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
invade  immediately,  and  at  one  time,  the  two  king- 
doms. Monmouth  had  raised  some  money  from  his 
jewels,  and  Argyle  had  a  loan  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  from  a  rich  widow  in  Amsterdam.  With 
these  resources,  such  as  they  were,  ships  and  arras 
were  provided,  and  Argyle  sailed  from  Vly  on  the 
■2nd  ol  May,  with  three  small  vessels,  accompanied 
by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  and  a 
few  more  Scotch  gentlemen,  and  by  two  English- 
men, Avloffe,  a  nephew  by  marriage  to  Lord-chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  and  Ruiubold  the  malster.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  is  said  to  have  advised  the  shortest 
passage,  in  order  to  come  more  unexpectedly  upon 
the  enemy  ;  but  Argyle,  who  is  represented  as  re- 
markably tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  persisted  in 
his  plan  of  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  at  once  among  his  own 
vassals,  as  for  that  of  being  nearer  to  the  western 
counties,  which  had  been  most  severely  oppressed, 
and  from  which,  of  course,  he  expected  most  assist- 
ance. Each  of  these  plans  had  no  doubt  its  pecu- 
liar advantages;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  ai  this 
distance  of  time,  those  belonging  to  the  earl's  scheme 
seem  to  preponderate ;  for  the  force  he  carried  with 
him  was  certainly  not  sulKcient  to  enable  him,  by 
striking  any  decisive  stroke,  to  avail  himself  even  of 
the  most  unprepared  state  in  which  he  could  hope 
to  find  the  king's  government.  As  he  must  there- 
fore depend  entirely  upon  reinforcements  from  the 
country,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  make  for  that  part 
where  succour  was  most  likely  to  be  obtained,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  disadvantage  which 
must  evidently  result  from  the  enemy's  having  early 
notice  of  his  attack,  and  consequently  proportionable 
time  for  defence. 

Unfortunately,  this  hazard  was  converted  into  a 
lerlainty,  by  his  sending  some  men  on  shore  in  the 
Orkneys.  Two  of  these  Spencc  and  Blackadder, 
were  seized  at  Kirkwall  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  sent  up  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  by  which  means 
the  government  was  not  only  salivlied  of  the  realilv 
of  the  intended  invasion,  of  wlu.h,  liowever,  they 
had  before  had  some  inlimation,  but  could  guess 
with  a  leasonable  ceilaiuty,  the  part  of  the  coast 
H  hero  the  descent  was  lo' lake  place;  for  Argvie 
loiild  not  po>»ilily  have  sailed  so  far  to  Ihe  noi'lh 
wilh  any  other  view,   than  of  m.ikiiig  his  landing 
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i/h.T  on  his  own  estate,  or  iu  some  of  the  western 
rniinties.  Among  the  numberless  charges  of  im- 
[■nuieDce  against  the  unfortunate  Argyle,  charges  ton 
i.ften  inconsiderately  urged  against  him  who  fails  in 
any  enterprise  of  moment,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  weighty,  though  it  is  that  which 
is  the  least  mentioned,  and  by  no  author,  as  far  as  1 
recollect,  much  enforced.  If  the  landing  in  the 
north  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  disposition  of  the  country,  or 
for  the  more  frivolous  object  of  making  some  few 
prisoners,  it  was  indeed  imprudent  in  the  highest 
degree.  That  prisoners,  such  as  were  likely  to  be 
taken  on  this  occasion,  should  have  been  a  consi- 
deration with  any  man  of  common  sense,  is  impos- 
sible. The  desire  of  gaining  intelligence  concerning 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  was  indeed  a  natural 
curiosity ;  but  it  would  be  a  strong  instance  of  that 
impatience  which  has  been  often  alleged,  though 
iu  no  other  case  proved,  to  have  been  part  of  the 
earl's  character,  if,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  such  a 
desire,  he  gave  the  enemy  any  important  advantage. 
Of  the  intelligence  which  he  sought  thus  eagerly,  it 
was  evident  that  he  could  not,  in  that  place,  and  at 
that  time,  make  any  immediate  use;  whereas,  of  that 
which  he  afforded  his  enemies,  they  could,  and  did 
avail  themselves  against  him.  The  most  favourable 
account  of  this  proceeding,  and  which  seems  to  de- 
serve most  credit,  is,  that  having  missed  the  proper 
passage  through  the  Orkney  islands,  he  thought 
proper  to  send  on  shore  for  pilots,  and  that  Speme 
very  imprudently  took  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
confer  with  a  relation  at  Kirkwall ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  pilots,  to  employ  men  of  note,  such  as  Black- 
adder  and  Spence,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  earl's 
secretary  ;  and  that  it  was  an  unpardonable  neglect 
not  to  give  the  strictest  injunctions  to  those  who 
were  employed,  against  going  a  step  further  into 
the  country  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Argyle,  with  his  wonted  generosity  of  spirit,  was 
at  first  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Kirkwall,  in  order 
to  recover  his  friends;  but  partly  by  the  dissuasions 
of  his  followers,  and  still  more  by  the  objections 
made  by  the  masters  of  the  ships,  to  a  delay  which 
might  make  them  lose  the  favourable  winds  for  their 
intended  voyage,  he  was  induced  to  prosecute  his 
course.  In  the  mean  time  the  government  made 
the  use  that  it  was  obvious  they  would  make,  of  the 
information  they  had  obtained,  and  when  the  earl 
arrived  at  his  destination,  he  learned  that  consi- 
drrahie  forces  were  got  togetlier  to  repel  any  attack 
that  he  might  meditate.  Heing  prevented  by  con- 
trary winds  from  reaching  the  isle  of  Hay,  where  he 
had  proposed  to  make  his  first  landing,  he  sailed 
(tack  to  Dunstafnage  in  Lorn,  and  there  sent  ashore 
his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  to  engage  his  tenants, 
atid  other  friends,  and  dependants  of  his  family,  to 
rise  in  his  behalf;  but  even  there  he  found  less  en- 
couragement and  assistance  than  he  had  expected, 
iiud  the  laird  of  Lochniel,  who  gave  him  the  best 
as'iurances,  treacherously  betrayed  him,  sent  his 
letter  to  the  government,  and  joined  the  royal  forces 
under  the  marouess  of  Athol.  He  then  protecdc.l 
touthwards,  and  landed  at  Campbdltovvn  in  Kint;  re, 
whore  his  first  step  was  to  jiubhsh  his  declaration, 
which  appears  to  have  produced  little  or  no  efVect. 

This  bad  beginning  served,  as  is  usual  in  cuch 
advi-iitureis,  rather  to  wiilen  than  to  reconcile  tlic 
lilVeruficof  which  h^id  early  begun  to  manifest 
•^JMMM-K'w   between  tlie   leader   and   his   followers. 


Hume  and  Cochrane,  partly  construing  perhaps  too 
saiiguinely  the  intelligence  which  was  received  from 
Airshire,  Galloway,  and  the  other  lowland  districts 
in  that  quarter,  partly  from  an  expectation  that 
where  the  oppression  had  been  most  grievous,  the 
revolt  would  be  proportionably  the  more  general, 
were  against  any  stay,  or,  as  *Hey  termed  it,  loss  of 
time  in  the  Highlands,  but  were  for  proceeding  at 
once,  weak  as  they  were  in  point  of  numbers,  to 
a  country  where  every  man  endowed  with  the  com 
mon  feelings  of  human  nature,  must  Ite  their  well- 
wisher,  every  man  of  spirit  their  co;idjutor.  Argyle, 
on  the  contrary,  who  probably  considered  the  dis- 
couraging accounts  from  the  Lowlands  as  positive 
and  distinct,  while  those  which  were  deemed  more 
favourable,  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  least  uncertain 
and  provisional,  thought  the  most  prudent  plan  was, 
to  strengthen  himself  in  his  own  country,  before  he 
attempted  the  invasion  of  provinces  where  the  enemy 
was  so  well  prepared  to  receive  him.  He  had  hopes 
of  gaining  time,  not  only  to  increase  his  own  army\ 
but  to  avail  himself  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  in- 
tended invasion  of  England,  an  event  which  must 
obviously  have  great  influence  upon  his  affairs,  and 
which,  if  he  could  but  maintain  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  profit  by  it,  might  be  productive  of  advan- 
tages of  an  importance  and  extent  of  which  no  man 
could  presume  to  calculate  the  limits.  Of  these  two 
contrary  opinions,  it  may  be  difficult  at  this  time  of 
day  to  appreciate  the  value,  seeing  that  so  much 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  drfferent 
accounts  from  the  lowland  counties,  of  which  our 
imperfect  information  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any 
accurate  judgment.  But  even  though  we  should  not 
decide  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  cogency  of  these 
reasonings  which  influenced  the  chief,  it  must  surely 
be  admitted,  that  there  was  at  least  sufficient  proba- 
bility in  them,  to  account  for  his  not  immediately 
giving  way  to  those  of  his  followers,  and  lo  rescue 
his  memory  from  the  reproach  of  any  uncommon 
obstinacy,  or  of  carrying  things,  as  Burnet  phrases 
it,  with  an  air  of  authority  that  was  not  easy  to 
men  who  were  setting  up  for  liberty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  more  difficult  lo  exculpate  the  gen- 
tlemen engaged  with  Argyle,  for  not  acquiescing 
more  cheerfully,  and  not  entering  more  cordially 
into  the  views  ni  a  man  whom  they  had  chosen  for 
their  leader  and  general ;  of  whose  honour  they  had 
no  doubt,  and  whose  opinion,  even  those  who  dis 
sented  frrmi  him,  must  confess  to  be  formed  upon  no 
light  or  trivial  grounds. 

The  differences  upon  the  general  scheme  of  attack, 
led,  of  course,  to  others  upon  points  of  detail.  Upon 
every  projected  expedition  there  appeared  a  contra- 
riety of  sentiment,  which  on  some  occasions  pro- 
duced the  most  violent  disputes.  The  earl  was  often 
thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  in  one  instance  actually 
overruled  by  the  vote  of  a  council  of  war.  Nor  were 
these  divisions,  whichmight  of  themselves  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  mar  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  the 
only  adverse  circumstances  which  Argjic  had  to  en- 
counter. By  the  forward  state  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  its  friends  were  embol- 
dened;  its  enemies,  whose  spirit  liad  been  already 
broken  by  a  long  series  of  sufferings,  were  com- 
pletely intimidated,  and  men  of  fickle  and  time- 
serving dispositions,  were  fixed  in  its  interests.  Adil 
to  all  this,  that  where  spirit  was  not  wanting,  it  was 
accompanied  wilh  a  degree  and  species  of  perversity 
wholly  inexplicable,  and  which  can  hardly  gain  be- 
lief from  any  one,  whose  experience  has  not  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  extreme  diUiculty  of  pur- 
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suading  men,  who  pride  themselves  upon  an  extra- 
vagant love  of  liberty,  rather  to  compromise  upon 
some  points  with  those  who  have,  in  the  maia,  the 
same  views  with  themselves,  than  to  give  power  (a 
power  which  will  infallibly  be  used  for  their  own  de- 
struction), to  an  adversary  of  principles  diametri- 
cally opposite ;  in  other  words,  rather  to  concede 
something  to  a  friend,  than  every  thing  to  an  enemy. 
Hence,  those  even,  whose  situation  was  the  most 
desperate,  who  were  either  wandering  about  the 
fields,  or  seeking  refuge  in  rocks  and  caverns,  from 
the  authorized  assassins  who  were  on  every  side 
pursuing  them,  did  not  all  join  in  Argyle's  cause 
with  that  frankness  and  cordiality  which  was  to  be 
expected.  The  various  schisms  which  had  existed 
among  different  classes  of  presbyterians,  were  still 
fresh  in  their  memory.  Not  even  the  persecution  to 
which  they  had  been  in  common,  and  almost  indis- 
criminately subjected,  had  reunited  them.  Accord- 
ing to  a  most  expressive  phrase  of  an  eminent 
minister  of  their  church,  who  sincerely  lamented 
their  disunion,  the  furnace  had  not  yet  healed  the 
rents  and  breaches  among  them.  Some  doubted 
whether,  short  of  establishing  all  the  doctrines 
preached  by  Cargill  and  Cameron  there  was  any 
thing  worth  contending  for ;  while  others,  still  further 
gone  in  enthusiasm,  set  no  value  upon  liberty,  or 
even  life  itself,  if  they  were  to  be  preserved  by  the 
means  of  a  nobleman,  who  had,  as  well  by  his  ser- 
vices to  Charles  H.,  as  by  other  instances,  been 
guilty,  in  the  former  parts  of  his  conduct,  of  what 
they  termed  unlawful  compliances. 

Perplexed,  no  doubt,  but  not  dismayed,  by  these 
difficulties,  the  earl  proceeded  to  Tarbet,  which  he 
had  fixed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  there  is- 
sued a  second  declaration  (that  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  having  been  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons),  with  as  little  effect  as  the  first.  He  was 
joined  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  who  alone,  of  all  his 
kinsmen,  seems  to  have  afforded  him  any  material  as- 
aistance,  and  who  brought  with  him  nearly  a  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  even  with  this  important  reinforce- 
ment  his  whole  army  does  not  appear  to  have 
exceeded  two  thousand.  It  was  here  that  he  was 
overruled  by  a  council  of  war,  when  he  proposed 
marching  to  Inverary  ;  and  after  much  debate,  so 
far  was  he  from  being  so  self-willed  as  he  is  repre- 
sented, ihat  he  consented  to  go  over  with  his  army 
to  that  part  of  Argylcshirc  called  Cowal,  and  that 
Sir  John  Cochrane  should  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  Lowlands;  and  he  sent  with  him  Major  FuUar- 
ton,  one  of  the  officers  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  who 
appears  to  have  best  deserved  his  confidence.  This 
expedition  could  not  laud  in  Airshire,  where  it  had 
at  first  been  intended,  owing  lo  the  appearance  of 
two  king's  frigates,  which  had  been  sent  into  those 
sea!) ;  and  when  it  did  land  near  Grccnnch,  no  other 
advantage  wa**  derived  from  it,  than  the  procuring 
from  the  town  a  very  small  supply  of  provisions. 

When  Cochrane,  with  his  detachment,  returned 
to  Cuwal,  all  hopes  of  success  in  the  Lowlands 
seemi'd.  foi  the  present  at  least,  to  be  at  an  eud,  and 
Argyle's  original  plan  was  now  necessarily  adopted, 
though  undercircumistances  greatly  disadvantageous. 
Among  these  the  most  iuipnrtnnl  was,  the  uppruach 
of  the  friguleK.  which  obliged  the  earl  lo  place  iiis 
shtpH  un>ler  tlie  ptMi.-ition  of  the  castle  of  KtU-n- 
greg,  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned,  as  well  as 
his  contracted  m<-aiiK  wouhl  permit.  Vet  even  in 
thii  situation,  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  his 
little  fioet,  HN  well  nn  of  that  part  of  his  force  which 
hu  left  lo  defend  it,  being  well  sucundud  by  the  spirit 


and  activitv  of  Rumbold,  who  had  seized  the  castle 
of  Ardking'lass  near  the  head  of  Loch  Fine,  he  was 
not  without  hopes  of  success  in  his  piain  enterprise 
against  Inverary,  when  he  was  called  backtoEUen- 
greg,  by  intelligence  of  fresh  discontents  having 
broken  out  there,  upon  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
frigates.  Some  of  the  most  dissatisfied  had  even 
threatened  to  leave  both  castle  and  ships  to  their 
fate ;  nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  earl  himself  by 
any  means  bring  with  it  that  degree  of  authority 
which  was  requisite  in  such  a  juncture.  His  firsi 
motion  was  to  disregard  the  superior  force  of  the 
men-of-war,  and  to  engage  them  with  his  small  fleet ; 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  far  indeed  from 
being  furnished  with  the  materials  necessary  to  put 
in  execution  so  bold,  or  as  it  may  possibly  be  thout;ht, 
so  romantic  a  resolution.  His  associates  remon- 
strated, and  a  mutiny  in  his  ships  was  predicted  as 
a  certain  consequence  of  the  attempt.  Leaving 
therefore,  once  more,  Ellengrog  with  a  garrison 
under  the  command  of  the  laird  of  Lopiiesg,  and 
strict  orders  to  destroy  both  ships  and  fortification, 
rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  marched  towards  Gareloch.  But  whether 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  with  wluch 
he  was  able  to  supply  it.  or  from  cowardice,  miscon- 
duct, or  treachery,  it  does  not  appear,  the  castle  was 
soon  evacuated  without  any  proper  measures  being 
taken  to  execute  the  earl's  orders,  aud  the  military 
stores  in  it  to  a  considerable  amount,  as  well  as  the 
ships  which  had  no  other  defence,  were  abandoned 
to  the  king's  forces. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  ;  and  all  hopes  of  acting 
according  to  the  eyrl's  plan  of  establishing  himself 
strongly  in  Argvicshire,  were  now  extinguished. 
He  therefore  consented  to  pass  the  Leven,  a  little 
above  Dumbarton,  and  to  march  eastwards.  In 
this  march  he  was  overtaken,  at  a  place  called  KiU 
lerne,  by  Lord  Dumbarton  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  the  king's  troops;  but  he  posted  himself 
with  so  much  skill  und  judgment,  that  Dumbarton 
thought  it  prudent  to  wait  at  least,  till  the  ensuing 
morning,  before  he  made  his  attack.  Here  again 
Argyle  was  for  risking  an  engagement,  and  in  his 
nearly  desperate  situation,  it  was  probably  his  best 
chance,  but  his  advice  (for  his  repeated  misfortunes 
had  scarcely  left  him  the  shadow  of  command),  was 
rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  him,  the  most  absurd  as  it  should  seem,  that  ever 
was  suggested  in  similar  circumstances,  to  pass  the 
enemy  in  the  night,  and  thus  exposing  his  rear,  to 
subject  himself  to  the  danger  of  being  surrounded, 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  he  knew  not  whither,  or 
for  what  purpose.  To  this  he  could  not  consent; 
and  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  deceive  the  enemies  by 
lighting  fires,  and  to  decamp  in  the  night  towards 
Glasgow.  The  first  part  of  this  plan  was  executed 
with  success,  aud  the  army  went  off  unpcrceivod  by 
the  cnemv ;  but  in  their  night  march  they  were  mis- 
led by  the  ignorance,  or  the  treachery  of  their 
guides,  and  fell  into  difficulties  which  would  have 
caused  some  disorder  among  the  most  regular  and 
best  disciplined  troops.  In  this  case  such  disorder 
was  fatal,  and  proclucod,  as  among  men  circum- 
stanced as  Argyle's  were,  it  neces>arily  must,  an 
almost  general  dispersion.  Wandering  among  bogs 
and  morasses,  dishenrtenod  by  fatigue,  terrified  by 
rumours  of  an  approaching  ouomy,  the  darkness  o( 
the  night  aggravating  at  onco  every  real  distress, 
and  adding  terror  to  every  vain  nlurm ;  in  this  situiu 
tion,  whou  oven  the  bravest  and  the  best  (for  hc- 
I  cording  to  one  ii;Tount  Kumbold  liiiii.self  was  miHsing 
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1  time),  were  not  able  to  find  their  leaders,  nor 
nrjis  to  which  they  respectively  belonged;  it 
■   wonder   that  many   took  this  opportunity  to 

lIou   a  cause  now  become   desperate,  and    to 
It  individually  that  escape  which,  as  a  body,  they 
bad  no  longer  any  hopes  to  accomplish. 

When  the  small  remains  of  this  ili-lated  army  got 
together,  in  the  morning,  at  Kilpatrick,  a  place  far 
distant  from  their  destination,  its  number  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  live  hundred.  Argyle  hid  lost 
all  authority;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  retained  any,  does 
it  appear  that  he  could  now  have  used  it  to  any  sa- 
lutary purpose.  The  same  bias  which  had  influenced 

two  parties  in  the  time  of  better  hopes,  and  with 
regard  to  their  early  operations,  still  prevailed,  now 
that  they  were  driven  to  their  last  extremity.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  and  Sir  John  Cochrane  would  not  i 
stay  even  to  reason  the  matter  with  him  whom,  at 
the  onset  of  their  e-xpedition,  they  bad  engaged  to 
obey,  but  crossed  the  Clyde,  with  such  as  would  fol- 
low them,  to  the  number  of  about  two  huadred,  into 
Renfrewshire. 

Argyle,  thus  deserted,  and  almost  alone,  still 
looked  to  his  own  country  as  the  sole  remaining 
hope,  and  sent  off  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  with  the 
two  Duncausons,  father  and  son,  persons  all  three, 
by  whom  he  seemed  to  have  been  served  with  the 
most  exemplary  zeal  and  fidelity  to  attempt  new 
levies  there.  Having  done  this,  and  settled  such 
means  of  correspondence  as  the  state  of  affairs  would 
permit,  he  repaired  to  the  house  of  an  old  servant, 
upon  whose  attachment  he  had  relied  for  an  asylum, 
but  was  peremptorily  denied  entrance.  Concealment 
in  this  part  of  the  country  seemed  now  impracti- 
cable, and  he  was  forced  at  last  to  pass  the  Clyde, 
accompanied  by  the  brave  and  faithful  FuUarton. 
Upon  coming  to  a  ford  of  the  Inchanon,  they  were 
stop|ied  by  some  militia-men.  FuUarton  used  in  vain 
all  the  best  means  which  his  presence  of  mind  sug- 
gested to  him,  to  save  his  general.  He  attempted 
one  while  by  gentle,  and  then  by  harsher  language, 
to  detain  the  commander  of  the  party  till  the  earl, 
who  was  habited  as  a  common  countryman,  and 
vhom  he  passed  for  his  guide,  should  have  made 
bis  escape.  At  last,  when  he  saw  them  determined 
to  go  after  his  pretended  guide,  he  offered  to  surren- 
der himself  without  a  blow,  upon  condition  of  their 
desisting  from  their  pursuit.  This  agreement  was 
accepted,  but  not  adhered  to,  and  two  horsemen 
were  detached  to  seize  Argyle.  The  earl,  who  was 
also  on  horseback,  grappled  with  them,  till  one  of 
thum  and  himself  came  to  the  ground.  He  then 
presented  bis  pocket-pistols,  on  which  the  two  re- 
tired ;  but  soon  after  live  more  came  up,  who  fired 
without  effect,  and  he  thought  himself  like  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  they  knocked  him  down  with  their 
swords,  and  seized  him.  When  they  knew  whom 
they  had  taken,  they  seemed  much  troubled,  but 
dared  not  let  him  go.  FuUarton,  perceiving  that 
the  stipulation  gn  which  he  had  surrendered  himself 

violated,  ami  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last,  or  at  least  to  wreak,  before  he  fell,  his  just 
geance  upon  his  perfidious  opponents,  grasped 
at  the  sword  of  one  of  them,  but  in  vain ;  he  was 
overpowered,  and  made  prisoner. 

Argjle  was  immediately  carried  to  Renfrew,  thence 
to  Glasgow,  and  on  the  'iOth  of  June  w.-is  led  in  tri- 
umph into  I'Minburgh.  The  order  of  the  council  was 
particular ;  that  he  should  be  led  bare-headed,  in  the 
midst  of  Graham's  guards,  with  their  matches  cocked, 
hiH  bands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  preceded  by 
the  cumiuoa  hangman,  in  which  situation,  that  he 
Vol.  II. 


might  be  the  more  exposed  to  the  insults  and  taunts 
of  the  vulgar,  it  was  directed  that  be  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  castle  by  a  circuitous  route.  To  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  these  indignities,  as 
indeed  to  the  manly  spirit  exhibited  by  him  through- 
out, in  these  last  scenes  of  his  life,  ample  testimony 
is  borne  by  all  the  historians  who  have  treated  of 
them,  even  those  who  are  the  least  partial  to  him. 
He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing,  and 
some  of  writing,  during  his  imprisonment,  and  it 
is  from  such  parts  of  these  conversations  and  writings 
as  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  we  can  best  form 
to  ourselves  a  just  notion  of  his  deportment  during 
that  trying  period;  at  the  same  time,  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  temper  of  his  mind,  in  such  circum- 
stances, will  serve,  in  no  small  degree,  to  illustrate 
his  general  character  and  disposition. 

We  have  already  seen  how  he  expressed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  men,  who  by  taking  him,  became 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  calamity.  He  seems  to 
feel  a  sort  of  gratitude  to  them,  for  the  sorrow  he 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw  in  them,  when  they  knew  who 
he  was,  and  immediately  suggests  an  excuse  for 
them,  by  saying,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  their  hearts.  Speaking  of  the  supineness 
of  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  little  assistance  he  had 
received  from  them,  he  declares  with  his  accustomed 
piety,  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  which  was, 
that  Scotland' should  not  be  delivered  at  this  time, 
nor  especially  by  his  band;  and  then  exclaims,  witli 
the  regret  of  a  patriot,  but  with  no  bitterness  of  dis- 
appoiulment,  "  But  alas  !  who  is  there  to  be  deli- 
vered !  There  may,"  says  be,  "  be  hidden  ones,  but 
there  appears  no  great  party  in  the  country  who  de- 
sire to  be  relieved."  Justice,  in  some  degree,  but 
still  more,  that  warm  affection  for  his  own  kindred 
and  vassals,  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  this  nobleman's  character,  then  induces 
him  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  his  poor 
friends  in  Argyleshire,  in  treating  for  whom,  though 
in  what  particular  way  does  not  appear,  he  was  em- 
ploying, and  with  some  hope  of  success,  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  his  life.  In  recounting  the  failure 
of  his  expedition,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to 
touch  upon  what  he  deemed  the  misconduct  of  his 
friends ;  and  this  is  the  subject  upon  which,  of  all 
oth^'rs,  his  temper  must  have  been  most  irritable.  A 
certain  description  of  friends  (the  words  describing 
them  are  omitted),  were  all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, his  greatest  enemies,  both  to  betray  and  destroy 

him ;  and    and    (the   names   again 

omitted),  were  the  greatest  cause  of  his  rout,  and 
bis  being  taken,  though  not  designedly,  he  ac- 
knowledges, but  by  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  fac- 
tion. This  sentence  had  scarcely  escaped  him, 
wbfu,  notwithstanding  the  qualifying  words  with 
which  his  candour  had  acquitted  the  last-mentioned 
persons  of  intentional  treachery,  it  appeared  too 
harsh  to  his  gentle  nature,  and  declaring  himself 
displeased  with  the  hard  epithets*  he  had  used,  he 
desires  they  may  be  put  out  of  any  account  that  is 
to  be  given  of  these  trausactions.  The  manner  in 
which  this  request  is  worded,  shows  that  the  paper 
he  was  writing  was  intended  for  a  letter,  and,  as  it 


*  After  an  ineffectual  research  to  discover  the  original 
MS.,  Mr.  Vox  observes  in  ii  lettfr,  "  Cocliraue  and  Jlume 
corlaiiily  tilled  up  the  two  |iriTici|ial  liliinlis  ;  with  resiiHct 
to  the  other  blank,  it  is  more  iliHicult,  but  neilhor  is  it 
very  iimtcrinl."  Accordingly,  the  blanks  in  the  text,  may 
he  llllecl  up  thus:— -'(t^oi-'hrane's),  triumU  wore  our  groat- 


und  lliiiuo  and  Coclir 
Urculest  0,-iiisc  of  our  rout,"  Ac. 


the 
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a  Mrs.  Smith,  who  seems  to  have 
assisted  him  with  money ;  but  whether  or  not,  this 
lady  was  the  rich  widow  of  Amsterdam  before  al- 
luded to,  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

When  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, he  neither  breaks  out  into  any  high-sounding 
bravado,  any  premature  vaunts  of  the  resolution 
ith  which  he  will  endure  it,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  into  passionate  exclamations  on  the  cruelty 
of  his  enemies,  or  unmanly  lamentations  of  his  fate. 
After  stating  that  orders  were  arrived,  that  he  must 
be  tortured,  unless  he  answers  all  questions  upon 
oath,  he  simply  adds,  that  he  hopes  God  will  sup- 
port him;  and  then  leaves  off  writing,  not  from  any 
want  of  spirits  to  proceed,  hut  to  enjoy  the  consola- 
tion which  was  yet  left  him,  in  the  society  of  his 
wife,  the  countess  being  just  then  admitted. 

Of  his  interview  with  Queensbury,  who  examined 
him  in  private,  little  is  known,  except  that  he  de- 
nied his  design  having  been  concerted  with  any 
persons  in  Scotland;  that  he  gave  no  information 
with  respect  to  his  associates  in  England;  and  that 
he  boldly  and  frankly  averred  his  hopes  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  cruelty  of  the  administration, 
and  such  a  disposition  in  the  people  to  revolt,  as  he 
conceived  to  be  the  natural  consequeuce  of  oppres 
sion.  He  owned  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
trusted  too  much  to  this  principle.  The  precise 
date  of  this  conversation,  whether  it  took  place  be- 
fore the  threat  of  the  torture,  whilst  that  threat  was 
impending,  or  when  there  was  no  longer  any  inten- 
tion of  putting  it  into  execution,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain;  but  the  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  it  was  during  the  first  or  second  of  these  periods. 
Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  that  had  attended 
his  enterprise,  he  never  expresses,  or  even  hints  the 
smallest  degree  of  contrition  for  having  undertaken 
it :  on  the  contrary,  when  Mr.  Charteris,  an  emi- 
nent divine,  is  permitted  to  wait  on  him,  his  first 
caution  to  that  minister  is,  not  to  try  to  convince 
him  of  the  unlawfulness  of  his  attempt,  concerning 
which  his  opinion  was  settled,  and  his  mind  made 
up.  Of  some  parts  of  his  past  conduct  he  does  indeed 
confess  that  he  repents,  but  these  are  the  compli- 
ances of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  support  of  the 
king,  or  his  predecessors.  Possibly  in  tliis  he  may 
allude  to  his  having  in  his  youth  borne  arms  against 
the  covenant,  hut  with  more  likelihood  to  his  con- 
currence, in  the  late  reign,  with  some  of  the  niea- 
Burcs  of  i.,auderdalc's  administration,  for  whom  it  is 
certain  that  he  entertained  a  great  regard,  and  to 
whom  he  conceived  himself  to  be  principally  in- 
debted fur  his  escape  from  his  first  sentence.  Friend 
ship  and  gratitude  might  have  carried  him  to  lengths 
which  patriotism  and  justice  must  condemn. 

licligious  concerns,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  very  serious  and  sincere,  engaged  much  of  his 
thoughts ;  but  his  religion  was  of  that  genuine  kind, 
which  by  representing  the  performance  of  our  duties 
to  our  neighbour,  as  the  most  acceptable  service  to 
God,  strengthens  alllhe  charities  of  sociallifc.  While 
he  anlioipaies,  with  a  hope  approaching  tii  certainty, 
a  huppy  futurily,  he  does  not  forget  those  who  iiavc 
been  junlly  dear  to  him  in  this  world.  He  writes,  on 
the  day  of  his  execution,  to  his  wife,  and  to  some 
other  relations,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
toiiicil  a  sort  of  parentnl  tenderness,  short  but  the 
mot  alTeclionatc  letters,  wherein  he  gives  ihein  the 
Kroulest  saiihfaclion  then  in  his  power,  by  assuring 
them  of  his  coinposuro  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
refers  them  f  r  further  consolations  to  those  sources 
from  which  lie  derived  bin  own.      In  hia  letter  to 


iMrs.  Smith,  written  on  the  same  day,  he  says, 
''  While  any  thing  was  a  burden  to  me,  your  concern 
was  ;  which  is  a  cross  greater  than  I  can  express," 
(alluding  probably  to  the  pecuniary  loss  she  bad  in- 
curred,)  *'  but  I  have,  I  thank  God,  overcome  all." 
Her  name,  he  adils,  couid  not  be  concealed,  and  that 
he  knows  not  what  may  have  been  discovered  from 
any  paper  which  may  have  been  taken;  otherwise 
he  has  named  none  to  their  disadvantage.  He  states 
that  those  in  whose  hands  he  is,  had  at  first  used 
him  hardly,  but  that  God  had  melted  their  hearts, 
and  that  he  was  now  treated  with  civility.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  he  mentions  the  liberty  he  had  ob- 
tained of  sending  this  letter  to  her;  a  liberty  which 
he  takes  as  a  kindness  on  their  part,  and  which  he 
had  sought  that  she  might  not  think  he  had  for 
gotten  her. 

Never  perhaps  did  a  few  sentences  present  so 
striking  a  picture  of  a  mind  truly  virtuous  and  ho- 
nourable. Heroic  courage  is  the  least  part  of  his 
praise,  and  vanishes  as  it  were  from  our  sight,  when 
we  contemplate  tb--  sensibility  with  which  he  ac- 
knowledges the  kindness,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  very 
men  who  are  leading  him  to  the  scaffold  ;  the  ge- 
nerous satisfaction  which  he  feels  on  reflecting  that 
no  confession  of  his  has  endangered  his  associates  ; 
and  above  all,  his  anxiety,  in  such  moments,  toper- 
form  all  the  duties  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  not 
only  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  but  with 
the  most  considerate  attention  to  the  feelings  as  well 
as  to  the  interests  of  the  person  who  was  the  object 
of  them.  Indeed,  it  seems  throughout,  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  lelicity  of  this  man's  mind,  that  every 
thing  was  present  to  it  that  ought  to  be  so ;  nothii-t; 
that  ought  not.  Of  his  country  he  could  not  be  uii- 
mindful ;  aad  it  was  one  among  other  consequences 
of  his  happy  temper,  that  on  this  subject  he  did  not 
entertain  those  gloomy  ideas,  which  the  then  state 
of  Scotland  was  but  too  well  fitted  to  inspire.  In  a 
conversation  with  an  intimate  friend,  he  says,  that 
though  he  does  not  take  upon  him  to  be  a  prophet, 
he  doubts  not  but  that  deliverance  will  come,  and 
suddenly,  of  which  his  failings  had  rendered  him 
unworthy  to  be  the  instrument.  In  some  verses 
which  he  composed  on  the  night  preceding  his  exe- 
cution, and  which  he  intended  for  his  epitaph,  he 
thus  expresses  this  hope  still  more  distinctly  : — 

"  On  my  attempt  though  Providence  did  frown. 
His  oppressed  people  tlod  at  lenytli  shall  own  ; 
Another  hand,  by  more  successful  speed, 
!?liaU  raise  tlie  renumut,  bruise  the  servient's  head." 


With  respect  to  the  epitaph  itself,  of  which  these 
lines  form  a  part,  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  it 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  amuse  and  relieve  his  mind, 
fatigued  with  exertion  ;  and  partly  perhaps,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  famous  iiiar(Hiess  of  Montrose,  who,  i;i 
similar  circuuistaiues.  had  written  .some  verses  which 
have  been  much  iclibralcd.  The  poetical  merit  I'l 
the  pieces  appears  to  be  nearly  equal,  and  is  not  m 
either  instance  considerable,  and  they  arc  only  i;i 
so  far  valuable,  as  they  may  serve  to  convey  to  e- 
some  image  of  the  minds  by  which  they  were  pru 
duced.  He  who  reads  them  with  this  view,  will  per- 
haps be  of  opiniiu),  that  liie  spirit  manifested  in  th'' 
two  compositions,  is  rather  equal  in  degree,  than 
like  ill  character;  that  the  courage  of  Montrose  «.i- 
more  turbulent,  tiiat  of  Argyle  more  calm  and  sedul' 
If  on  the  one  hand  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  "c 
have  not  more  memorials  left  of  passages  so  intorcsl 
ing,  and  that  c>vcn  of  those  whicli  we  d.o  possess,  a 
great  part  is  obscured  by  time  ;  it  imist  be  confessed. 
on  the  other,  that  wo  liavu  quito  enough  to  euabl  ■ 
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U9  to  pronounce,  that  for  constancy  and  equanimity 
under  the  severest  trials,  few  men  have  equalled, 
none  ever  surpassed,  the  earl  of  Argyle.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  tempters,  hope,  was  not  held  out  to 
him,  so  that  he  had  not,  it  is  true,  in  addition  to  his 
other  hard  tasks,  that  of  resisting  her  seductive  in- 
fluence ;  hut  the  passions  of  a  different  class  had  the 
fullest  scope  for  their  attacks.  These,  however,  could 
make  no  impression  on  his  well-disciplined  mind. 
Anger  could  not  exasperate,  fear  could  not  appal 
him  ;  and  if  disappointment  and  indignation  at  the 
misbehaviour  of  his  followers,  and  the  supineness  of 
the  country,  did  occasionally,  as  sure  they  must, 
cause  uneasy  sensations,  thej  had  not  the  power  to 
extort  from  him  one  unbecoming,  or  even  querulous 
expression.  Let  him  be  weighed  ever  so  scrupu- 
lously, and  in  the  nicest  scales,  he  will  not  be  found, 
in  a  single  instance,  wanting  in  the  charity  of  a 
Christian,  the  firmness  and  benevolence  of  a  patriot, 
the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  a  man  of  honour. 

The  Scotch  parliament  had,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
sent  an  address  to  the  king,  wherein,  after  praising 
his  majesty  as  usual  for  his  extraordinary  prudence, 
courage,  and  couduct,  and  loading  Argyle,  whom 
:bey  style  an  hereditary  traitor,  wiih  every  reproach 
:hey  can  devise,  among  others,  that  of  ingratitude 
'or  the  favours  which  he  had  received,  as  well  from 
is  majesty,  as  from  his  predecessor,  they  implore 
lis  majesty  that  the  carl  may  find  no  favour ;  and 
hat  the  earl's  family,  the  heritors,  ringleaders,  and 
■hers  who  joined  him,  should  be  for  ever  de- 
lared  incapable  of  mercy,  or  bearing  any  honour  or 
state  in  the  kingdom;  and  all  subjects  discharged 
nder  the  highest  pains  to  intercede  for  them  in  any 
Banner  of  way.  Never  was  address  more  graci- 
)usly  received,  or  more  readily  complied  with ;  and 
iccordingly,  the  following  letter  with  the  royal  sig- 
ature,  and  countersigned  by  Lord  Melford,  secre- 
B.ry  of  state  for  Scotland,  was  dispatched  to  the 
ouDcil  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  them  entered  and  re- 
listered  on  the  29th  of  June. 

"  Whereas,  the  late  earl  of  Argyle  is,  by  the  pro- 
idence  of  God,  fallen  into  our  power,  it  is  our  will 
tid  pleasure  that  you  take  all  ways  to  know  from 
lim  those  things  which  concern  our  government 
n09t,  as  his  assisters  with  men,  arms,  and  money  ; 
is  associates  and  correspondents;  his  designs,  &c. 
3ut  this  must  be  done,  so  as  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
ringing  him  to  condign  punishment,  by  causing 
im  to  be  demeaned  as  a  traitor,  within  the  space  of 
lirce  days  after  this  shall  come  to  your  hands;  an 
ccount  of  which,  with  what  he  shall  confess,  you 
hall  send  immediately  to  us  or  our  secretaries ;  for 
loing  which,  this  shall  be  your  warrant." 

When  it  is  recollected  that  torture  had  been  in 
common  use  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  persons  to 
horn  the  letter  was  addressed,  had  often  caused  it 
0  be  inflicted,  the  words  "  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure 
hat  you  take  all  ways,"  seem  to  convey  a  positive 
ommand  for  applying  of  it  in  this  instance;  yet  it 
s  certain  that  Argyle  was  not  tortured.  What  was 
he  cause  of  this  seeming  disregard  of  the  royal  in- 
unctions, docs  not  appear.  One  would  hope,  for 
he  honour  of  human  nature,  that  James,  struck 
th  some  compunction  for  the  injuries  he  had  al- 
cady  heaped  upon  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  oo- 
leman,  sent  some  private  orders  contrailictory  to 
his  public  letter;  hut  there  is  no  trace  to  be  disco- 
'ereu  of  such  a  circumstance.  The  managers  them- 
elvcs  might  feel  a  symjiathy  for  a  man  of  their  own 
'ank,  which  had  no  influence  in  the  cases  where 
only  persons  of  an  inferior  station  were  to  be  the 


sufferers;  and  in  those  words  of  the  king's  letter, 
which  enjoin  a  speedy  punishment,  as  the  primary 
object  to  which  all  others  must  give  way  ;  they  might 
find  a  pretext  for  overlooking  the  most  odious  part 
of  the  order,  and  of  indulging  their  humanity,  such 
as  it  was,  by  appointing  the  earliest  day  possible  for 
the  execution.  In  order  that  the  triumph  of  injus- 
tice might  be  complete,  it  was  determined,  that 
without  any  new  trial,  the  earl  should  suffer  upon 
the  iniquitous  sentence  of  1682.  Accordingly,  the 
very  next  day  ensuing  was  appointed,  and  on  the  3lJth 
of  June  he  was  brought  from  the  castle,  first  to  the 
Laigh  Council-house,  and   thence   to  the  place  of 

Before  he  left  the  castle  he  had  his  dinner  at  the 
usual  hour,  at  which  he  discoursed,  not  only  calmly, 
but  even  cheerfully  with  Mr.  Charteris  and  others. 
After  dinner  he  retired,  as  was  his  custom,  to  his 
bed-chamber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  slept 
quietly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  he 
was  in  bed,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  came 
and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a  desire  to  speak 
with  him :  upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was 
asleep,  and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  the 
manager  disbelieved  the  account,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  a  device  to  avoid  further  questionings.  To 
satisfy  him,  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  was  half 
opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying  a  sweet  and 
tranquil  slumber,  the  man,  who  by  the  doom  of  him 
and  his  fellows,  was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two 
short  hours!  Struck  with  the  sight,  he  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  quitted  the  castle  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, and  hid  himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an  ac- 
quaintance who  lived  near,  where  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  first  bed  that  presented  itself,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  a  man  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
torture.  His  friend,  who  had  been  apprized  by  the 
servant  of  the  slate  he  was  in,  and  who  naturally 
concluded  that  he  was  ill,  offered  him  some  wine. 
He  refused,  saying,  "  No,  no,  that  will  not  help  me  ; 
I  have  been  in  at  Argyle,  and  saw  him  sleeping  as 
pleasantly  as  ever  man  did,  within  an  hour  of  eter- 
nity.    But  as  for  me ."     The  name  of  thB 

person  to  whom  this  anecdote  relates,  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  truth  of  it  may  therefore  he  fairly 
considered  as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt,  with 
which  men  of  judgment  receive  every  species  of 
traditional  history.  Woodrow,  however,  whose  vera- 
city is  above  suspicion,  says  he  had  it  from  the  most 
unquestionable  authority.  It  is  not  in  itself  uu- 
likely,  and  who  is  there  that  would  not  wish  it  true  ? 
What  a  satisfactory  spectacle  to  a  philosophical  mind, 
to  see  the  oppressor,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  envy- 
ing his  victim!  What  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  virtue  !  what  an  affecting,  and  forciljle 
testimony  to  the  value  of  that  peace  of  mind,  which 
innocence  alone  can  confer!  We  know  not  who 
this  man  was ;  but  when  we  reflect,  that  the  guilt 
which  agonized  him  was  probably  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  some  vain  title,  or  at  least  of  some  increase 
of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  possibly  knew 
not  how  to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  some- 
thing like  compassion  for  that  very  foolish  class  of 
men,  whom  the  world  calls  wise  in  their  generation. 
Soon  after  his  short  repose  Argyle  was  brought, 
according  to  order,  to  the  Laigh  Council-house, 
from  which  place  is  dated  the  letter  to  his  wife,  and 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution.  On  the  scaffold 
he  had  some  discourse,  as  well  with  Mr.  Annanil,  a 
minister  appointed  by  povcrnment  to  attend  him, 
as  with  Mr.  Churteris.  He  desired  both  of  them  to 
pray  for  him,  and  prayed  himself  with  much  fcp 
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vency  and  devotion.  The  speech  which  he  made  to 
the  people  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
passages  already  related.  The  same  mixture  of 
firmness  and  mildDess  is  conspicuous  in  every  part 
of  it.  "  We  ought  not,"  says  he,  "  to  despise  out 
afflictions,  nor  to  faint  under  them.  We  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  lo  be  exasperated  against  the  in- 
struments of  our  troubles,  nor  by  fraudulent,  nor 
pusillanimous  compliances,  bring  guilt  upon  our- 
selves; faint  hearts  are  ordmarily  false  hearts, 
choosing  sin,  rather  than  suffering."  He  offers  his 
prayers  to  God  for  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  an  end  may  be  put 
to  their  present  trials.  Having  then  asked  pardon 
for  his  own  failings,  both  of  God  and  man,  he  would 
have  concluded:  but  being  reminded  that  he  had 
said  nothing  of  the  royal  family,  he  adds  that  he 
refers,  in  this  matter,  to  what  he  hfid  said  at  hii 
trial  concerning  the  test;  that  he  prayed  there 
never  might  be  wanting  one  of  the  royal  family  to 
support  the  protestant  religion,  and  if  any  of  them 
had  swerved  from  the  true  faith,  he  prayed  God  to 
turn  their  hearts,  but  at  any  rate  to  save  his  people 
from  their  machinations.  When  he  had  ended,  he 
turned  to  the  south  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  do  not  raisconstruct  my 
behaviour  this  day  :  f  freely  forgive  all  men  their 
wrongs  and  injuries  done  against  me,  as  I  desire  to 
be  forgiven  of  God."  Mr.  Annand  repeated  these 
words  louder  to  the  people.  The  earl  then  went  to 
the  north  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  used  the  same  or 
the  like  expressions.  Mr.  Annand  repeated  them 
again,  and  said,  "  This  nobleman  dies  a  protestant." 
'j'he  earl  stept  forward  again,  and  said,  "  I  die  not 
only  a  protestant,  but  with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery, 
prelacy,  and  all  superstition  whatsomever."  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  these  last  ex- 
pressions had  never  been  uttored,  as  there  appears 
certainly  something  of  violence  in  them,  unsuitable 
to  the  general  tenour  of  his  language;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  first,  that  the  opinion  that  the  pope 
is  Antichrist  was  at  that  time  general  among  almost 
all  the  zealous  protcstants  in  these  kingdoms; 
gccondly,  that  Annand,  being  employed  by  govern- 
ment, and  probably  an  episcopalian,  the  earl  might 
apprehend  that  the  declaration  of  such  a  minister 
might  not  convey  the  precise  idea  which  he,  Argyle, 
affixed  to  the  word  protestant. 

He  then  embraced  his  friends,  gave  some  tokens 
of  remembrance  to  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Muitland, 
fur  his  daughter  and  grand-children,  stript  himself 
of  part  of  his  ajjparel,  of  which  he  likewise  made 
presontH,  and  laid  his  licad  upon  the  block.  Having 
uttered  a  short  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  to  the 
oxeculioner,  which  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  his 
head  severed  from  his  body.  Such  were  the  last 
hours,  utid  such  the  filial  close,  uf  this  great  man's 
life.  May  the  like  happy  serenity  in  such  dreadful 
circumNtanccs,  and  a  di-ath  equally  glorious,  be  the 
lot  of  all.  whom  tyranny,  of  whatever  denomination 
or  description,  shall  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country, 
call  10  expiate  their  virtueu  on  the  scaffold ! 

Of  the  followers  of  Argyle.  in  the  dittastrous  ex- 
pedition above  recounted,  the  fortunes  were  various. 
Amon^  ihuBC  who  cither  Kurrendcred  or  were  taken, 
lumc  suffered  the  same  fate  with  their  commander, 
others  were  purdouod ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  those  who  escaped  to  foicign  parts,  many,  after  a 
rbnrt  exih*,  returned  Iriuinphnntly  to  their  country 
•t  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  tinder  a  syHtem 
conffenial  to  their  priticiplrH,  some  even  attoined 


to  be  recollected,  that  when,  after  the  disastrous 
night-march  from  Killerne,  a  separation  took  place 
at  Kilpalrick  between  Argyle  and  his  confederates. 
Sir  John  Cochrane,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  others, 
crossed  the  Clyde  into  Renfrewshire,  with  about, 
it  is  supposed,  two  hundred  men.  Upon  their 
landing,  they  met  with  some  opposition  from  a 
troop  of  militia  horse,  which  was  however  feeble 
and  ineffectual;  but  fresh  parties  of  militia,  as  well 
as  regular  troops,  drawing  together,  a  sort  of  scuffle 
ensued,  near  a  place  called  Muirdyke;  an  offer  of 
quarter  was  made  by  the  king's  troops,  but  (pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  it,) 
was  refused;  and  Cochrane  and  the  rest,  now  re- 
duced to  the  number  of  seventy,  took  shelter  in  a 
fold-dyke,  where  they  were  able  to  resist  and  repel, 
though  not  without  loss  on  each  side,  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  Their  situation  was  nevertheless  still 
desperate,  and  in  the  night  they  determined  to 
make  their  escape.  The  king's  troops  having  re- 
tired, this  was  effected  without  difficulty;  and  this 
remnant  of  an  army  being  dispersed  by  common 
consent,  every  man  sought  his  own  safety  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  Sir  John  Cochrane  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  an  uncle,  by  whom,  or  by 
whose  wife,  it  is  said,  he  was  betrayed.  He  was 
however  parcloned;  and  from  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  constant  and  seemingly  peevish 
opposition  which  he  gave  to  almost  all  Argyle's 
plans,  a  suspicion  has  arisen  that  he  had  been 
treacherous  throughout  But  the  account  given  of 
his  pardon  by  Burnet,  who  says  his  father.  Lord 
Dundonald,  who  was  an  opulent  nobleman,  pur- 
chased it  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  is 
more  credible,  as  well  as  more  candid;  and  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  in  Sir  Johu's  di>putes  with  his 
general,  he  was  almost  always  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  is  proved,  by  the  sub- 
sequent events,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life  and  conduct,  to  have  been  uniformly  sincere 
and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Cochrane 
was  sent  to  England,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  king,  and  gave  such  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  as  were  deemed  satisfactory  by  his 
majesty;  and  the  information  thus  obtained,  what- 
ever might  be  the  real  and  secret  causes,  furnished 
a  plausible  pretence  at  least  for  the  exercise  of  royal 
mercy.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  after  having  concealed 
himself  some  time  in  the  house,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection, of  Lady  Eleanor  Dunbar,  sister  to  the  earl 
of  Eglington,  found  means  to  escape  to  Holland, 
whence  he  returned  in  better  times,  and  was  created 
first  Lord  Hume  of  Polwarth,  and  afterward  earl  of 
Marchmont.  FuUarton,  and  Campbell  of  Auchm- 
break,  appear  to  have  escaped,  but  by  what  means 
is  not  known.  Two  sons  of  Argyle.  John  and 
Charles,  and  Archibald  CauipbcH,  his  nephew, 
wore  sentenced  to  death  and  forfeiture,  but  the 
capital  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted.  Thomas 
Archer,  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Muirdyke,  was  executed,  notwithstanding  many 
applications  in  his  favour,  among  which  was  one 
from  Lord  Drumlanrig,  Quecnsbury's  eldest  son. 
Woodrow,  who  was  himself  a  prc&byterian  minister, 
and  though  a  most  \uUiablc  and  correct  historian, 
was  not  without  a  tuiclure  of  the  prejudices  bo- 
longing  to  his  order,  attributes  the  unrelentnig 
spirit  of  the  govornmont  in  (his  instance,  to  (heir 
malice  against  the  clergy  of  hiii  sect.  Some  of  the 
holy  ministry,  ho  observes,  as  Guthrie  at  the  reslo- 
ration,  Kidd  and  Mackail  after  the  insurrections  at 
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were  upon  every  occasion  to  be  sacrificed  to  thi 
fury  of  the  persecutors.  But  to  him  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  period,  the  ha 
biiual  cruelty  uf  the  government  will  fully  account 
'  I'oY  any  particular  act  of  severity;  and  it  is  only  in 
cases  of  lenity,  such  as  that  of  Cochrane,  fur  in- 
stauce,  that  he  will  look  for  some  hidden  oi  special 
motive. 

Ayioffe,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  kill  himself, 
was,  like  Cochrane,  sent  to  London  to  be  examined. 
Ilis  relationship  to  the  king's  first  wife  might  per- 
il.ips  be  one  inducement  to  this  measure,  or  it  might 
Im_-  thought  more  expedient  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  Rye-house  plot,  the  credit  of  which  it 
was  a  favourite  object  of  the  court  to  uphold,  than 
l"nr  his  recent  acts  of  rebellion  in  Scotland.  Upou 
bis  examination  he  refused  to  give  auy  information, 
and  suffered  death  upon  a  sentence  of  outlawry, 
which  had  passed  in  the  former  reign.  It  is  re- 
corded, that  James  interrogated  him  personally, 
a;id  finding  him  sullen,  and  unwilling  to  speak, 
said,  "  Mr.  Ayloffe,  you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to 
pardon  you,  therefore  say  that  which  may  deserve 
It;"  to  which  Ayloffe  replied,  "  Though  it  is  in 
vdur  power,  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  pardon." 
Tliis,  however,  is  one  of  those  anecdotes  which  is 
believed  rather  on  account  of  the  air  of  nature  that 
b'  lungs  to  them,  than  upon  any  very  good  tradi- 
(nmal  authority,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  when 
any  very  material  inference,  with  respect  either  to 
:.ul  or  character,  is  to  be  drawn  from  them,  to  be 
ii  c'ived  with  great  caution. 

liumbold,  covered  with  wounds,  and  defenfUuf 
iiiniself  with  uncommon  exertions  of  strength  and 
• 'linage,  was  at  last  taken.  However  desirable  it 
iiii(.'ht  have  been  thought  to  execute  in  England  a 
inan  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  Rye-house  plot. 
the  state  of  Kumbold's  health  made  such  a  project 
impracticable.  Had  it  been  attempted,  he  would 
pnibably,  by  a  natural  death,  have  disappointed 
thi-  views  of  a  government  who  were  eager  to  see 
!*ruught  to  the  block  a  man  whom  they  thought,  or 
pretended  to  think,  guilty  of  having  projected  the 
assassination  of  the  late  and  present  king.  Weak- 
'iic'd  as  he  was  in  body,  his  mind  was  firm,  his 
rnnslancy  unshaken  ;  and  notwithstanding  some 
^■ndeavours  that  were  made  by  drums,  and  other 
instruments,  to  drown  his  voice  when  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  people  from  the  scaffold,  enough  has 
been  preserved  of  what  he  then  uttered,  to  satisfy 
us,  that  his  personal  courage,  the  praise  of  which 
has  not  been  denied  him,  was  not  of  the  vulgar  or 
constitutional  kind,  but  was  accompanied  with  a 
proportionable  vigour  of  mind.  Upon  hearing  his 
sentence,  whether  in  imitation  of  Montrose,  or  from 
that  congeniality  of  character,  which  causes  men  in 
similar  circumstances  to  conceive  similar  senti- 
ments, he  expressed  the  same  wish  which  that  gal- 
lant nobleman  had  done;  he  wished  he  had  a  limb 
tor  every  town  in  Christendom.  With  respect  to 
the  intended  assassination  imputed  to  him,  ho  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  and  desired  to  be  believed 
upon  the  faith  of  a  dying  man;  adding,  in  terms  as 
natural  as  they  are  forcibly  descriptive  of  a  conscious 
dignity  of  character,  that  he  was  too  well  known 
for  any  to  have  had  the  impnidcnce  to  make  such  a 
proposition  to  him.  He  concluded  with  plain,  and 
apparently  sincere,  declarations  of  his  undiminished 
altachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and 
religious;  denied  that  ho  was  an  enemy  to  mo- 
narchy, aflBnning,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  consi- 
dered it,  when  properly  hmited,  as  the  most  eligible 


form  of  government ;  but  that  be  never  could  be- 
lieve that  any  man  was  born  marked  by  God  above 
another,  *'  lor  none  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
saddle  on  his  back,  neither  any  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  him." 

Except  by  Ralph,  who,  with  a  warmth  that  does 
honour  to  his  feelings,  expatiates  at  some  length 
upon  the  subject,  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  this  extraor.linary  man  have  been  little 
noticed.  Rapin,  Echavd,  Rennet,  Hume,  make  no 
mention  of  them  whatever;  and  yet,  exclusively  of 
the  interest  always  excited  by  any  great  display  of 
spirit  and  magnanimity,  his  solemn  denial  of  the 
project  of  assassination  imputed  to  him  in  the  affair 
of  the  Rye-house  plot,  is  in  itself  a  iatt  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  attract,  in  no  small  degree,  the  attention  of  the 
historian.  That  Hume,  who  has  taken  some  pains 
in  canvassing  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  should  pass  it  over 
in  silence,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because,  in 
the  case  of  the  Popish  plot,  he  lays,  and  justly  lays, 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  dying  declarations 
of  the  sufferers.  Burnet  adverts,  as  well  to  the  pe- 
culiar language  used  by  Rumbold,  as  to  his  denial 
of  the  assassination;  but  having  before  given  us  to 
understand,  that  he  believed  that  no  such  crime 
had  been  projected,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  does  not  much  dwell  upon  this  further  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  his  former  opinion.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  upon  the  authority  of  a  paper  which  he 
does  not  produce,  but  from  which  he  quotes  enough 
to  show,  that  if  produced  it  would  not  answer  his 
purpose,  takes  Rumbold's  guilt  for  a  decided  fact, 
and  then  states  his  dying  protestations  of  his  inno- 
cence, as  an  instance  of  aggravated  wickedness.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  too,  that  although  Sir  John  is  pleased 
roundly  to  assert,  that  Rumbold  denied  the  share  he 
had  had  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  yet  the  particular 
words  which  he  cites  neither  contain,  nor  express, 
nor  imply  any  such  denial.  He  has  not  even  se- 
lected those,  by  which  the  design  of  assassination 
was  denied  (the  tmly  denial  that  was  uttered),  but 
refers  to  a  general  declaration  made  by  Rumbold, 
that  he  had  done  injustice  to  no  man  ;  a  declaration 
which  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  having 
been  a  party  to  a  plot,  which  he,  no  doubt,  consi- 
dered as  justifiable,  and  even  meritorious.  This  is 
not  all :  the  paper  referred  to  is  addressed  toWalcot, 
by  whcmi  Rumbold  states  himself  to  have  been  led 
on  ;  and  Walcot,  with  his  last  breath,  denied  his 
own  participation  in  any  design  to  murder  either 
Charles  or  James.  Thus,  therefore,  whether  the 
declaration  of  the  sufferer  be  interpreted  in  a  gene- 
ral, or  in  a  particular  sense,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion whatever  between  it  and  the  paper  adduced; 
but  thus  it  is,  that  the  character  of  a  bravo,  and,  as 
far  as  appears,  a  virtuous  man,  is  most  unjustly  and 
cruelly  traduced.  An  incredible  confusion  of  head, 
anfl  an  uncommon,  want  of  reasoning  powers,  which 
distinguish  the  author  to  whom  I  refer,  are,  I  should 
charitably  hope,  the  true  sources  of  his  misrepresen- 
tation ;  while  others  may  probably  impute  it  to  his 
desire  of  blackening,  upon  any  pretence,  a  person 
who^e  name  is  more  or  less  connected  with  those  of 
Sidney  and  Russell.  It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  pa>s 
without  observation,  tliat  this  attack  upon  Rumbold 
18  introduced  only  in  an  oblique  manner:  the  rigour 
of  government  destroyed,  says  the  historian,  the 
morals  it  intended  to  correct,  and  made  the  unha[ipy 
sufferer  add  to  his  former  crimes  the  atrocity  of 
declaring  a  falbehood  io  bis  last  motnenU.-   Now, 
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what  particular  instances  of  rigour  are  here  alluded 
to,  it  is  difficult  to  guess:  for  surely  the  execution 
of  a  man  whom  he  sets  down  as  guilty  of  a  design  to 
murder  the  two  royal  brothers,  could  not,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  persons  much  less  accustomed  than 
Sir  John  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  princes,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  blameable  severity;  but  it  was 
thought,  perhaps,  that  fur  the  purpose  of  conveying 
a  calumny  upon  the  persons  cuncerned,  or  accused 
of  being  concerned,  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  an  af- 
fected censure  upon  the  government  would  be  the 
fittest  vehicle. 

The  fact  itself,  that  Rumbold  did,  in  his  last  hours, 
solemnly  deny  the  having  been  concerned  in  any 
project  for  assassinating  the  king  or  duke,  has  not, 
I  believe,  been  questioned.  It  is  not  invalidated  by 
the  silence  of  some  historians :  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  others.  The  first  question  that 
naturally  presents  itself,  must  be,  was  this  declara- 
tion true  ?  The  asseverations  of  dying  men  have  al- 
ways had,  and  always  will  have,  great  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  push  their  ill 
opinion  of  mankind  to  the  most  outrageous  and  un- 
warrantable length ;  but  though  the  weight  of  such 
asseverations  be  in  ail  cases  great,  it  will  not  be  in 
all  equal.  It  is  material  therefore  to  consider,  first, 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  may  tend  in  par- 
ticular cases  to  diminish  their  credit;  and  next, 
how  far  such  circumstances  appear  to  have  exi:^ted 
in  the  case  before  us.  The  case  where  this  species 
of  evidence  would  be  the  least  convincing,  would  be 
where  hope  of  pardon  is  entertained;  for  then  the 
man  is  not  a  dying  man  in  the  sense  of  the  propo- 
sition, for  he  has  not  that  certainty  that  his  false- 
hood will  not  avail  him,  which  is  the  principal  foun- 
dation of  the  credit  due  to  his  assertions.  For  the 
same  reason,  though  in  a  less  degree,  he  who  hopes 
for  favour  to  his  children,  or  to  other  surviving 
connexions,  is  to  be  listened  to  with  some  caution  ; 
for  the  existence  of  one  virtue,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  of  another,  and  he  who  loves  his  children 
and  friends  may  yet  be  profligate  and  unprincipled, 
or,  deceiving  himself,  may  think,  that  while  his 
ends  are  laudable,  he  ought  not  to  hesitate  concern- 
ing the  means.  Besides  these  more  obvious  temp- 
tations to  prevarication,  there  is  another,  which, 
though  it  may  lie  somewhat  deeper,  yet  experience 
teaches  us  to  be  rooted  in  human  nature.  I  mean 
that  sort  of  obstinacy,  or  false  shame,  which  makes 
men  so  unwilling  to  retract  what  they  have  once 
advanced,  whether  in  matter  of  opinion,  or  of  fact. 
The  general  character  of  the  man  is  aleo  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  human  testimony,  a  circumstance  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Where  none  of  the  above-men- 
tioned objections  occur,  and  where,  therefore,  the 
weigh'  of  evidence  in  question  is  confessedly  consi- 
derable, yet  it  is  still  liable  to  be  balanced  or  out 
weighed  by  evidence  in  the  opposite  scale. 

Let  Kumbold's  declaration  then,  be  examined 
upon  these  principles,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
every  character  of  truth,  without  a  single  circum- 
Ktance  to  discredit  it.  He  was  so  far  from  entertain- 
in(5  any  hope  of  pardon,  that  he  did  not  seem  oven  to 
viinU  it;  (iDil  indeed,  if  lie  hud  had  any  such  chimerical 
object  in  view,  he  must  have  kuuwu,  that  to  have 
supplied  tlie  government  with  a  proof  of  the  Uyo-house 
avHuksinutiou-plot,  would  be  a  moro  likely  road  at 
least,  than  a  nteady  denial,  to  obtain  it.  Ilo  left 
none  behind  him,  for  whom  to  entreat  favour,  ot 
whoso  welfare  or  honour  were  at  all  affeited  by  any 
confeitijiin  or  declaration  he  miyht  make.  If,  in  a 
pro5pi*ctiv«    view,   he   was    withuiit    temittntion,  ko 


neither  if  he  looked  back,  was  he  fettered  by  any 
former  declaration;  so  that  he  could  not  be  influ- 
enced  by  that  erroneous  notion  of  consistency,  to 
which,  it  may  be  feared,  that  truth,  even  in  the 
most  awful  moments,  has  in  some  cases  been  sacri- 
ficed. His  timely  escape,  in  1683,  had  saved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  making  auy  protestation  upon 
the  subject  of  his  innocence  at  that  time  ;  and  the 
words  of  the  letter  to  Walcut  are  so  tar  from  con- 
taining such  a  protestation,  that  they  are  quoted 
(very  absurdly,  it  is  true),  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
as  au  avowal  of  guilt.  If  his  testimony  is  free  from 
these  particlar  objections,  much  less  is  it  impeached 
by  his  general  character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold 
and  daring  man,  who  was  very  unlikely  to  feel 
shame  in  avowing  what  he  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
commit,  and  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  delight  in 
speaking  bold  truths,  or  at  least  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  such,  without  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  his  hearers  wore  likely  to  receive  them.  With 
respect  to  the  last  consideration,  that  of  the  opposite 
evidence,  it  all  depends  upon  the  veracity  of  men, 
who,  according  to  their  own  account,  betrayed  their 
comrades,  and  were  actuated  by  the  hope  either  of 
pardon  or  reward. 

It  appears  to  be  of  the  more  consequence  to  clear 
up  this  matter,  because,  if  we  should  be  of  opinion, 
as  I  think  we  all  must  be,  that  the  story  of  the  in- 
tended assassination  of  the  king,  in  his  way  from 
Newmarket,  "  is  as"  fabulous  as  that  of  the  silver 
bullets  by  which  he  was  to  have  been  shot  at  Wind- 
sor, a  most  singular  train  of  reflections  will  force  it- 
self upon  our  minds,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
two  causes  gained  successively  the  advantage  over 
each  other.  The  royalists  had  found  it  impossible 
to  discredit  the  fiction,  gross  as  it  was,  of  the  popish 
plot;  nor  could  they  prevent  it  from  being  a  pow- 
erful engine  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who,  during 
the  alarm  raised  by  it,  gained  an  irresistible  supe- 
riority in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  they 
who  could  not  quiet  a  false  alarm  raised  by  their  ad- 
versaries, found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  raisiug  one 
equally  false  in  their  own  favour,  by  the  supposed 
detection  of  the  intended  assassination.  With  re- 
gard to  the  advantages  derived  to  the  respective 
parties  from  those  detestable  fictions,  if  it  be  urged, 
ou  one  hand,  that  the  panic  spread  by  the  whigs 
was  more  universal,  aud  more  violent  in  its  effects, 
it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other,  that  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  tories  were,  ou  account  of  their  alli- 
ance with  the  crown,  more  durable  and  decisive. 
There  is  a  superior  solidity  ever  belonging  to  the 
power  of  the  crown,  as  compared  with  that  of  any 
body  of  men  or  party,  or  even  with  cither  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.  A  party  has  in- 
fluence, but,  properly  speaking,  no  power.  The 
houses  of  purliament  have  abuudunce  of  power,  but, 
as  bodies,  little  or  no  influence.  The  crown  has 
both  power  and  influence,  which,  when  exerted  with 
wisdom  and  steadiness,  will  always  be  found  too 
strong  for  :iny  opposition  whatever,  till  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  party  .iitiuhmeiits  shall  be  found  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  increased  influence  of  the 
executive  power. 

While  tlieye  matters  were  transacting  in  Scotland, 
Monmouth,  conformably  to  his  promise  to  Argvle, 
Net  Hail  from  lltdland.  and  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dor- 
M'tshiro  on  the  I  Ith  of  June.  He  was  attended  by 
Lord  Crey  of  Wark,  Fletcher  of  Salton,  Colonel 
I  AUttheWH,  Ferguson    ami  a  few  other  gentlemen. 
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His  reception  was,  among  the  lower  ranks,  cordial, 
and  for  some  days,  at  least,  if  not  weeks,  there 
seemed  to  have  been  more  foundation  for  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  Lord  Grey,  and  others,  his  followers, 
than  the  duke  had  supposed.  The  first  step  taken 
by  the  invader,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  which 
he  caused  to  be  read  in  the  maiket-place.  In  this 
instrument  he  touched  upon  what  were,  no  doubt, 
thought  to  be  the  most  popular  topics  ;  and  loaded 
James,  and  his  catholic  friends,  with  every  imputa- 
tion which  had  at  any  time  been  thrown  against 
them.  This  declaration  appears  to  have  been  well 
received,  and  the  numbers  that  came  in  to  him  were 
very  considerable  ;  but  his  means  of  arming  them 
were  limited,  nor  had  he  much  confidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  any  important  military  operation,  in  men 
unused  to  discipline,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  war.  Without  examining  the  question, 
whethpr  or  not  Monmouth,  from  his  professional 
prejudices,  carried,  as  some  have  alleged  he  did,  his 
diffidence  of  unpractised  soldiers,  and  new  levies, 
too  far,  it  seems  clear  that,  in  his  tiituation,  the  best, 
or  rather  the  only  chance  of  success,  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  councils  of  the  boldest  kind.  If  he 
could  not  immediately  strike  some  important  stroke, 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  ever  should;  nor  indeed 
was  he  in  a  condition  to  wait.  He  could  not  flatter 
himself,  as  Ariryle  had  done,  that  he  had  a  strong 
country,  full  of  relations  and  dependents,  where  he 
might  secure  himself  till  the  co-operation  of  his  con- 
federate, or  some  other  favourable  circumstance, 
might  put  it  in  his  power  to  act  more  etficaciously. 
Of  any  brilliant  success  in  Scotland  he  could  not, 
at  this  time,  entertain  any  hope,  nor  if  he  had,  could 
he  rationally  expect  that  any  events  in  that  quarter 
would  make  the  sort  of  impression  here,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  success  would  produce  in  Scot- 
land. With  money  he  was  wholly  unprovided,  nor 
does  it  appear,  whatever  may  have  been  the  inclina- 
tion of  some  considerable  men,  such  as  Lords  Mac- 
clesfield, Brandon,  Delamere,  and  others,  that  any 
persons  of  that  description  were  engaged  to  join  in 
his  enterprise.  His  reception  had  been  above  his 
hopes,  and  his  recruits  more  numerous  than  could  be 
expected,  or  than  he  was  able  to  furnish  with  arms ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  in  arms  against 
him  consisted  chiefly  in  a  militia,  formidable  neither 
from  numbers  nor  discipline,  and  moreover  suspected 
of  disaffection.  The  present  moment  therefore, 
seemed  to  offer  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
enterprise  of  any  that  was  likely  to  occur  ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate Monmouth  judged  otherwise,  and,  as  if  he 
were  to  defend  rather  than  to  attack,  directed  his 
chief  policy  to  the  avoiding  of  a  general  action. 

It  being  however  absolutely  necessary  to  dislodge 
some  troops  which  the  earl  ofFaversham  had  thrown 
into  Bridport,  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men 
was  made  for  that  purpose,  which  had  the  most  com- 
plete success,  notwithstanding  the  cowardice  of  Lord 
Grpy,  who  commanded  them.  This  nobleman,  who 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  persuading  his  friend 
to  the  invasion,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  danj^er, 
is  said  to  have  left  the  troops  whom  ho  commanded, 
and  to  have  sought  his  own  personal  safety  in  flight. 
The  troops  carried  Bridport,  to  the  shame  of  the 
commander  who  had  deserted  them,  and  returned  to 
Lymo. 

It  is  related  liy  Ferguson,  that  Monmouth  said  to 
Matthews,  "What  shall  I  do  with  Lord  (!rcy?"  to 
which  the  other  answered,  "  That  he  was  the  only 
general  in  Europe  who  would  ask  such  a  question  ;" 
intending,  no  doubt,  to  reproach  the  duke  witn  the 


excess  to  which  he  pushed  his  characteristic  virtues 
of  mildness  and  forbearance.  That  these  virtues 
formed  a  part  of  his  character,  is  most  true,  and  the 
personal  friendship  in  which  he  lived  with  Grey, 
would  incline  him  still  more  to  the  exercise  of  them 
upon  this  occasion  ;  but  it  is  to  he  remembered  also, 
that  the  delinquent  was,  in  respect  of  rank,  pro- 
perty, and  perhaps  too  of  talent,  by  far  the  most 
considerable  man  he  had  with  him;  and  therefore, 
that  prudential  motives  might  concur,  to  deter  a  ge- 
neral from  proceedino  to  violent  measures  with  such 
a  person,  especially  in  a  civil  war,  where  the  disci- 
pline of  an  armed  party  cannot  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  system  as  that  of  a  regular  army  serving 
in  a  foreign  war.  Monmouth's  disappointment  in 
Lord  Grey  was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  who,  in  a  sort  of  scuffle  that  ensued,  upon 
his  being  reproached  for  having  seized  a  horse  be- 
longing to  a  man  of  the  country,  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  the  owner.  Monmouth,  however  unwilling, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  dismiss  him;  and  thus, 
while  a  fatal  concurrence  of  circumstances  forced 
him  to  part  with  the  man  he  esteemed,  and  to  re- 
tain him  whom  he  despised,  he  found  himself  at 
once  disappointed  of  the  support  of  the  two  persons 
upon  whom  he  had  most  relied. 

On  the  l.'ithof  June,  his  army  being  now  increased 
to  near  three  thousand  men,  the  duke  marched  from 
Lyme.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  step 
with  a  view  to  any  enterprise  of  importance,  but 
rather  to  avoid  the'  danger  which  he  apprehended 
from  the  motions  of  the  Devonshire  and  Somerset 
militias,  whose  object  it  seemed  to  be  to  shut  him  up 
in  Lyme.  In  his  first  day's  march,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  engaging,  or  rather  of  pursuing  eaclii  of 
those  bodies,  who  severally  retreated  from  his  forces; 
but  conceiving  it  to  be  his  business,  as  he  said,  not 
to  fight  but  to  march  on,  he  went  through  Axmin- 
ster,  and  encamped  in  a  strong  piece  of  ground  be- 
tween that  town  and  Chard  in  Somersetshire,  to 
which  place  he  proceeded  on  the  ensuing  day.  Ac- 
cording to  Wade's  narrative,  whic'i  appears  to  afford 
by  far  the  most  authentic  account  of  these  transac- 
tions, here  it  was  that  the  first  proposition  was  made 
for  proclaiming  Monmouth  king.  Ferguson  made 
the  proposal,  and  was  supported  by  Lord  Grey,  but 
it  was  "easily  run  down,"  as  Wade  expresses  it, 
"  by  those  who  were  against  it,"  and  whom,  there- 
fore, we  must  suppose  to  have  formed  a  very  consi- 
derable majority  of  the  persons  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion. 
These  circumstances  are  material,  because  if  that 
credit  be  given  to  them  which  they  appear  to  de- 
serve, Ferguson's  want  of  veracity  becomes  so  noto- 
rious, that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attend  to  any 
part  of  his  narrative.  Where  it  only  corroborates 
accounts  given  by  others,  it  is  of  little  use  ;  and 
where  it  differs  from  them,  it  deserves  no  credit.  I 
have  therefore  wholly  disregarded  it. 

From  Chard,  Monmouth  and  his  party  proceeded 
to  Taunton,  a  town,  where,  as  well  for  the  tenour  of 
former  occurrences,  as  from  the  zeal  and  number  of 
the  protestant  dissenters,  who  formed  a  great  portion 
of  its  inhabitants,  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  the 
most  favourable  reception.  His  expectations  were 
not  disappointed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper,  as 
well  as  the  lower  classes  vied  with  each  other  in 
testifying  their  affection  for  his  person,  and  their 
zeal  for  his  cause.  While  the  latter  rent  the  air 
with  applauses  ami  acclamations,  the  former  opened 
their  houses  to  him  and  to  his  followers,  and  fur- 
nished his  army  with   necessaries  and  supplies  of 
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every  kind.  His  way  was  strewed  with  Ilowers  :  the 
windows  were  thronged  with  spectators,  all  anxious 
to  participate  iu  what  the  warm  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment made  them  deem  a  triumph.  Husbands  pointed 
out  to  their  wives,  mothers  to  their  children,  the 
brave  and  lovely  hero,  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.  The  beautiful  lines  which 
Dryden  makes  Acbitophel  in  his  highest  strain  of 
flattery,  apply  to  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  were 
in  this  instance  literally  verified  : — 

"  Thee,  Saviour,  thee,  the  nation's  vows  confess. 
And  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless. 
Sv%ift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 
And  stammering  babes  arc  taught  to  lisp  thy  name." 

In  the  midst  of  these  joyous  scenes,  twenty-six 
young  maids,  of  the  best  families  in  the  town,  pre- 
sented him,  in  the  name  of  their  townsmen,  with 
colours  wrought  by  them  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
a  Bible  ;  upon  receiving  which  he  said,  that  he  had 
taken  the  field  with  a  design  to  defend  the  truth 
contained  in  that  book,  and  to  seal  it  with  his  blood 
if  there  was  occasion. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
army  increased  ;  and  indeed,  exclusive  of  individual 
recruits,  he  was  here  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Eassett  with  a  considerable  corps.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  prosperous  circumstances,  .some 
of  them  of  such  apparent  importance  to  the  success 
of  his  enterprise,  all  of  them  highly  flattering  to  his 
feelings,  he  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  one  favour- 
able symptom  (and  that  too  of  the  most  decisive 
nature),  was  still  wanting.  None  of  the  considera- 
ble families,  not  a  siugle  nobleman,  and  scarcely 
any  gentlemen  of  rank  and  consequence  in  the 
counties  through  which  he  had  passed,  had  declared 
in  his  favour.  Popular  applause  is  undoubtedly 
eweet ;  and  not  only  so,  it  often  furnishes  most  pow- 
erful means  to  the  genius  that  knows  how  to  make 
use  of  them.  But  Monmouth  well  knew  that  with- 
out the  countenance  and  assistance  of  a  proportion, 
at  least,  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the  country,  there 
was,  for  an  undertaking  like  his,  little  prospect  of 
success.  He  could  not  but  have  remarked  that  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  English  people  are,  iu 
a  great  degree,  aristocratical ;  nor  had  ho  before 
him,  nor  indeed  have  we,  since  his  time,  had  one 
single  example  of  an  insurrection  that  was  success- 
ful, unaided  by  the  ancient  families  and  great 
landed  proprietors.  He  must  have  felt  this  the 
more,  because,  in  former  parts  of  his  political  life, 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  a{;t  with  such  coadjutors; 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if  Lord  Russell  had 
been  alive,  and  could  have  appeared  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  only  of  his  western  tenantry,  such  a 
reinforcement  would  have  inspired  him  with  more 
real  confidence,  than  the  thousands  who  individu- 
ally Hocked  to  his  standard. 

Hut  though  llussell  was  no  more,  there  were  not 
wanting,  either  iu  the  proviuces  through  which  the 
duke  pa.sRed,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdum,  many 
noble  and  wealthy  families,  who  were  attached  to 
the  principles  of  iho  whips.  To  account  for  their 
neutrality,  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  them  to  a 
different  conduct,  was  naturally  among  his  principal 
concerns.  Their  present  coldness  might  bo  imputed 
to  the  indistinctness  of  his  declarations,  with  respect 
to  what  was  intended  to  bo  the  future  government. 
Men  zealous  for  monarchy  might  not  choose  to  em- 
bark without  some  certain  pledg"-  that  their  favourite 
form  ihouid  bo  prenerved.  They  would  also  exncrl 
Ut  be  tatibficd  with  rcKpect  to  the  person  whom  liuir 


arms,  if  successful,  were  to  place  upon  the  throne. 
To  promise,  therefore,  the  continuance  of  a  monar- 
chical establishment,  and  to  designate  the  future  rau- 
narch,  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  aristocratical  support.  Whatever  might 
be  the  intrinsic  weight  of  this  argument,  it  easily 
made  its  way  with  Moumouth  iu  his  present  situa- 
tion. The  aspiring  temper  of  mind,  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  popular  favour  and  success, 
produced  iu  him  a  disposition  to  listen  to  any  sug- 
gestion which  tended  to  his  elevation  and  aggran- 
dizement; lands  when  he  could  persuade  himself 
upon  reasons  specious  at  least,  that  the  measures 
which  wouM  most  gratify  his  aspiring  desires,  would 
be,  at  the  same  time,  a  stroke  of  the  soundest  policy, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  that  it  was  immediately 
and  impatiently  adopted.  Urged  therefore,  by  these 
mixed  motives,  he  declared  himself  king,  and  issued 
divers  proclamations  in  the  royal  style;  assigning 
to  those  whose  approbation  he  doubted,  the  reasons 
above  adverted  to,  and  proscribing,  and  threatening 
with  the  punishment  due  to  rebellion,  such  as  should 
resist  his  mandates,  and  adhere  to  the  usurping 
duke  of  York. 

If  this  measure  was  in  reality  taken  with  views 
of  policy,  those  views  were  miserably  disappointed; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  one  proselyte  was  gained. 
The  threats  in  the  proclamation  were  received  with 
derision  by  the  king's  army,  and  no  other  senti- 
ments were  excited  by  the  assumption  of  the  royal 
title  than  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  The 
commonwealthsmen  were,  dissatisfied,  of  course, 
with  the  principle  of  the  measure:  the  favourers  of 
hereditary  right  held  it  in  abhorrence,  and  consi- 
dered it  as  a  kind  of  sacrilegious  profanation;  nor 
even  among  those  who  considered  monarchy  iu  a 
more  rational  light,  and  as  a  magistracy  instituted 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  could  it  be  at  all  agree- 
able that  such  a  magistrate  should  be  elected  by 
the  army  that  had  thronged  to  his  standard,  or  by 
the  particular  partiality  of  a  provincial  town.  Mon- 
mouth's strength,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  in- 
creased by  his  new  title,  and  seemed  to  be  still 
limited  to  two  descriptions  of  persons ;  first,  those 
who  from  thoughtlessness  or  desperation,  were  will- 
ing to  join  in  auy  attempt  at  innovation  ;  secondly, 
such  as  directing  their  views  to  a  swingle  point,  con- 
sidered the  destruction  of  James  s  tyranny  as  the 
object  which,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  tu 
consequences,  they  were  bound  to  pursue.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  reputation  both  for  moderation  and 
good  faith  was  considerably  impaired,  inasmuch,  as 
his  present  conduct  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
that  part  of  his  declaration,  wherein  he  had  promised 
to  leave  the  future  adjustment  of  government,  and 
especially  the  consideration  of  his  own  claims,  to  a 
free  and  independent  parliament. 

The  notion  of  improving  his  new  levies  by  disci- 
pline, seems  to  have  taken  such  possession  of  Mon- 
mouth's mind,  that  ho  overlooked  the  probable,  or 
rather  the  certain  consequences  of  a.  delay,  bv  which 
the  enemy  would  be  enabled  to  bring  into  tlie  field 
forces  far  better  disciplined  and  appointed  than  any 
which,  even  with  the  most  strenuous  and  successful 
exertions,  he  could  hope  to  oppose  to  them.  Upon 
this  principle,  and  especially  as  he  had  not  yet  fixed 
upon  any  definite  object  of  enterprise,  he  did  not 
think  a  stav  of  u  few  days  at  Taunton  would  bo 
materially,  if  at  all  ptejudiciul  to  his  ntTuirs,  and  it 
was  nut  till  the  '21  st  of  Juno  that  he  proceeded  to 
UiiclgewatiT.  where  he  was  received  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,     la  his  march  the  following  day, 
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from  that  town  to  Glastonbury,  he  was  alarmed  by 
a  party  of  the  earl  of  Oxford's  horse  ;  but  all  appre- 
hensions of  any  material  interruptions  were  re- 
moved, by  an  account  of  the  militia  having  left 
Wells  and  retreated  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  i  rom 
Glastonbury  he  went  to  Shepton-Mallet,  where  the 
project  of  an  attack  upon  Bristol  was  first  commu- 
nicated bj  the  duke  to  his  officers.  After  some 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  city,  and 
with  that  view,  to  pats  the  Avon  at  Keynsham- 
bridge,  a  few  miles  from  Bath.  In  their  march 
from  Shepton-Mallet,  the  troops  were  again  ha- 
rassed in  their  rear  by  a  party  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons, but  lodged  quietly  at  night  at  a  village 
called  Penslbrd.  A  detachment  was  sent  early  the 
next  morning  to  possess  itself  of  Keynsham,  and  to 
repair  the  bridge,  which  might  probably  be  broken 
down,  to  prevent  a  passage.  Upon  their  approach, 
a  troop  of  the  Gloucestershire  horse  mililia  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  town  in  great  precipitation, 
leavinc  behind  them  two  horses  and  one  man.  By 
break  "of  dav,  the  bridge,  which  had  not  been  much 
injured  was'  repaired,  and,  before  noon,  Monmouth, 
haviu"' passed  it  with  his  whole  army,  was  in  full 
march"  to  Bristol,  which  he  determined  to  attack 
the  ensuing  night.  But  the  weather  proving  rainy 
and  bad,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  return  to 
Keynsham,  a  measure  from  which  he  expected  to 
rean  a  double  advantage  ;  to  procure  dry  and  com- 
modious quarters  for  the  soldiery,  and  to  luU  the 
enemy,  by  a  movement -which  bore  the  semblaiice 
of  a  retreat,  into  a  false  and  delusive  security.  Ths 
event,  however,  did  not  answer  his  expectation,  fui 
the  troops  had  scarcely  taken  up  their  quarters, 
when  they  were  disturbed  by  two  parties  of  horse, 
who  entered  the  town  at  two  several  places.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  Monmouth  lost  four- 
teen men,  and  a  captain  of  horse,  though  in  the  end 
the  royalists  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  three 
prisoners.  From  these  the  duke  had  information 
that  the  king's  army  was  near  at  band,  and  as  they 
said,  about  four  thoufand  strong. 

This  new  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  demand  new 
councils.  The  projected  enterprise  upon  Bristol 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  question  was,  whether  to 
make  by  forced  marches  for  Gloucester,  in  order  to 
pass  the  Severn  ai  that  city,  and  so  to  gain  the 
counties  of  Salop  and  Chester,  where  he  expected 
to  be  met  by  many  friends,  or  to  march  directly  mto 
Wiltshire,  where,  according  to  some  intelligence 
received  from  one  Adlam,  the  day  before,  there  was 
a  considerable  body  of  horse,  (under  whose  com- 
mand does  not  appear,)  ready,  by  their  junction,  to 
afford  him  a  most  important  and  seasonable  sup- 
port To  the  first  of  these  plans  a  decisive  objec- 
tion was  stated.  The  distance  by  Gloucester  was 
so  great,  that,  considering  the  slow  marches  to 
whidi  he  would  be  limited,  by  the  daily  attacks 
witlv  which  the  different  small  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  would  not  fail  to  harass  his  rear,  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  the  king's 
f.uccs  and  might  thus  be  driven  to  risk  all  in  an 
cima.'cment  upon  terms  the  most  disadvantageous. 
On  th.-  contrary,  if  joined  in  Wiltshire  by  the  ex- 
pe-ted  aids,  he  might  confidently  offer  battle  to  the 
royal  army;  and,  iirovidcd  he  could  bring  them  to 
ail  action  before  they  were  strengthened  by  new 
reinforcements,  tliero  was  no  unreasonable  prospect 
of  success.  The  latter  plan  was  therelore  adopted, 
and  no  nooiicr  adopted  than  put  in  execution.  The 
»rmy  was  iu  niolioii  without  delay,  and  being  before 


Bath  on  the  morning  of  the  '26th  of  June,  sum- 
moned the  place,  rather  (as  it  should  seem,)  in 
sport  than  in  earnest,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  its 
surrender.  After  this  bravado  they  marched  on 
southward  to  Philip's-Norton,  where  they  rested; 
the  horse  in  the  town,  and  the  foot  in  the  field. 

While  Monmouth  was  making  these  marches, 
there  were  not  wanting  in  many  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  strong  symptoms  of  the  attachmi-nt 
of  the  lower  orders  of  people  to  his  cause,  and 
more  especially  in  those  manufacturing  towns, 
where  the  protestant  dissenters  were  numerous. 
In  Frome  there  had  been  a  considerable  rising, 
headed  bv  the  constable,  who  posted  up  the  duke's 
declaration  in  the  market-place.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Westbury 
and  Warminster  came  in  throngs  to  the  town  to 
join  the  insurgents;  some  armed  with  five-arms, 
but  more  with  such  rustic  weapons  as  opportunity 
could  supply.  Such  a  force,  if  it  had  joined  the 
main  army,  or  could  have  been  otherwise  directed 
by  any  leader  of  judgment  and  authority,  might 
have  proved  very  serviceable;  but  iu  its  present 
state  it  was  a  mere  rabble,  and  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  entered 
the  town  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  horse,  and  forty 
musqueteers,  fell,  as  might  be  expected,  into  total 
confusion.  The  rout  was  complete;  all  the  arms 
of  the  insurgents  were  seized  ;  and  the  constable, 
after  having  been  compelled  to  abjure  his  principles, 
and  confess  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  was  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

This  transaction  took  place  the  twenty- fifth,  the 
day  before  Monmouth's  arrival  at  Philip's-Norton, 
and  may  have,  in  a  considerable  degree,  contributed 
to  the  disappointment,  of  which  we  learn  fromWade, 
that  he  at  this  time  began  bitterly  to  complain.  He 
■as  now  upon  the  confines  o.'  Wiltshire,  and  near 
enough  for  the  bodies  of  horse,  upon  whose  favour- 
able intentions  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed, 
to  have  effected  a  junction,  if  they  had  been  so  dis- 
posed; but  whether  that  Adlam's  intelligence  had 
been  originally  bad,  or  that  Pembroke's  proceedings 
at  Frome  had  intimidated  them,  no  symptom  of 
such  an  intention  could  be  discovered.  A  desertion 
took  place  in  his  army,  which  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts in  the  Gazette  made  to  amount  to  near  two 
thousand  men.  These  dispiriting  circumstances, 
added  to  the  complete  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
entertained  from  the  assumption  of  the  royal  title, 
produced  in  him  a  state  of  mind  but  little  short  of 
despondency.  He  complained  that  all  people  had 
deserted  him,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  dejected, 
as  hardly  to  have  the  spirit  requisite  for  giving  the 
necessary  orders. 

From  this  state  of  torpor,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  been  effectually  roused,  by  a  brisk  attack  that 
was  made  upon  him  on  the  '27th,  in  the  morning, 
by  the  royalists,  under  the  command  of  his  half- 
brother,  the  duke  of  Grafton.  That  spirited  young 
nobleman,    (whose    intrepid    courage,    conspicuous 


upon  every  occasion,  led  him  iu  this,  and  many 
other  instances,  to  risk  a  life  which  he  finally  lost 
in  a  better  cause,)  heading  an  advanced  detach- 
ment of  Lord  Faversham's  army,  who  had  marched 
from  Bath,  with  a  view  to  fall  on  the  enemy's  rear, 
marched  boldly  up  a  narrow  lauo  leading  to  the 
town,  and  attacked  a  barricade,  which  Monmouth 
had  caused  to  be  made  across  the  way,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town.  Monmouth  was  no  sooner  ap- 
prised of  this  brisk  attack,  than  he  ordered  a  party 
to  go  out  of  the  town  by  a  bye-way,  who  coming 
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on  the  rear  of  the  grenadiers,  while  others  of  his 
men  were  engaged  with  their  front,  had  nearly 
surrounded  them,  and  taken  their  commander  pri- 
soner, but  Giafton  forced  his  way  through  the 
enemy.  An  engagement  ensued  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  remainder  of  Faversham's  deta*?h- 
meut,  who  lined  the  hedges  which  flanked  them. 
The  former  were  victorious,  and,  after  driving  the 
enemy  from  hedge  to  hedge,  forced  them  at  last 
into  the  open  field,  where  they  joined  the  rest  of 
the  king's  forces,  newly  come  up.  The  killed  and 
wounded  in  these  rencounters  amounted  to  ubout 
forty  on  Faversham's  side,  twenty  on  Monmouth's; 
but  among  the  latter  there  were  several  officers, 
and  some  of  note,  while  the  loss  of  the  former,  with 
the  exception  of  two  volunteers,  Seymour  aud  May, 
consisted  entirely  of  common  soldiers. 

The  royalists  now  drew  up  on  an  eminence,  about 
five  hundred  paces  from  the  hedges,  while  Mon- 
mouth, having  placed  of  his  fuur  tield-pieces  two 
at  the  mouth  of  the  lane,  and  two  upon  a  rising 
ground  near  it  on  the  right,  formed  his  army  aluug 
the  hedge.  From  these  stations,  a  firing  of  artil- 
lery was  begun  on  each  side,  and  continued  near 
six  hours,  but  with  little  or  no  effect;  Monmouth, 
according  to  Wade,  losing  but  one,  and  the  royal- 
ists, according  to  the  Gazette,  not  one  man,  by  the 
whole  cannonade.  In  these  circumstances,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  and  convincing  experience 
he  now  had  of  the  ability  of  his  raw  troops  to  face, 
in  certain  situations  at  least,  the  more  regular 
forces  of  bis  enemy,  Monmouth  was  advised  by 
some  to  retreat;  but,  upon  a  more  general  consul- 
tation, this  advice  was  overruled,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  passages  through  the  hedges,  and  to 
ofler  battle,  hut,  before  this  could  be  efl'ected,  the 
royal  army,  not  willing  again  to  engage  among  the 
enclosures,  annoyed  in  the  open  field  by  the  rain, 
which  continued  to  fall  very  heavily,  and  disap- 
pointed, no  doubt,  at  the  little  effect'of  their  artil- 
lerj',  began  their  retreat.  The  little  confidence 
which  Monmouth  had  in  his  horse,  perhaps  the  ill 
opinion  he  now  entertained  of  their  leader,  forbade 
him  to  think  of  pursuit,  and  having  staid  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  field,  and  leaving  large  fires  burning, 
he  set  out  on  his  march  in  the  night,  and,  on  the 
'J8th  in  the  morning,  reached  Frome,  where  he 
put  his  troops  in  quarter  and  rested  two  days. 

It  was  here  he  first  heard  certain  news  of  Argyle's 
discomfiture.  It  was  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  cir- 
cumstance in  his  alTitirs  that  might  mitigate  the 
elFcct  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by  this  intelli- 
gence, and  he  relapsed  into  the  same  low  spirits  as 
at  Fhilip's-Nurtou.  No  diversion,  at  least  no  suc- 
cessful diversion,  had  been  made  in  his  favour: 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  horse,  which  had 
been  the  principal  motive  to  allure  him  into  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  and  wliat  was  worst  of  all,  no 
dettertinn  from  the  king's  army.  It  was  manifest,  said 
the  duke's  more  timid  advisers,  that  the  alTair  must 
erminatc  ill,  and  the  only  measure  now  tu  be  taken, 
Uiis,  that  (he  general  with  bis  oflicers  should  leave 
the  army  to  sliift  fur  itself,  and  make  severally  for 
Ihc  most  convenient  sea-ports,  whence  they  might 
possibly  get  u  safe  passage  to  the  continent.  To 
account  fur  Monmouth's  entertaining  even  for  a 
moment,  a  thought  ho  unworthy  of  him,  and  so  in- 
conoinlenl  with  the  character  fur  spirit  he  had  ever 
muinluined,  a  character  unimpiached,  oven  by  his 
cnemieH,  wu  must  recollect  the  uiiwillingnesn  with 
which  he  uiidort'Mik  this  fatal  pxpedilion  ;  that  his 
cngiigcment  to  Argyb',  who  was  now  past  help,  W'us 


perhaps  his  principal  motive  for  embarking  at  that 
time;  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  had  turn 
himself  from  the  arms  of  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth, 
with  whom  he  had  so  firmly  persuaded  himself  that 
he  could  be  happy  in  the  most  obscure  retirement, 
that  he  believed  himself  weaned  from  ambition, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  passion  of  his 
mind.  It  is  true,  that  when  he  once  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  so  far  as  to  undert^ike  a 
business  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  his  duty  (but  a 
duty  that  required  a  stronger  mind  than  his  to  exe- 
cute), to  discard  from  his  thoughts  all  the  arguments 
that  had  rendered  his  compliance  reluctant.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between  an  ordinary 
mind  and  a  superior  one,  to  be  able  to  carry  on, 
without  relenting,  a  plan  we  have  not  originally  ap- 
proved, and  especially  when  it  appears  to  have 
turned  out  ill.  This  proposal  of  disbanding  was  a 
step  so  pusillanimous  and  dishonourable,  that  it 
could  not  be  approved  by  any  council  however  com- 
posed. It  was  condemned  by  all  except  Colonel 
Venner,  and  was  particularly  inveighed  against  by 
Lord  Grey,  who  was  perhaps  desirous  of  retrieving 
by  bold  words  at  least,  the  reputation  he  had  lost  at 
Bndport.  It  is  possible  too,  that  he  might  be  really 
unconscious  of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  personal 
courage  till  the  moment  of  danger  arrived,  and  even 
forgetful  of  it  when  it  was  passed.  Monmouth  was 
easily  persuaded  to  give  up  a  plan  so  uncongenial 
to  his  nature,  resolved,  though  with  little  hope  of 
success,  to  remain  with  his  army  to  take  the  chance 
of  events,  and  at  the  worst  to  stand  or  fall  with  men 
whose  attachment  to  him  had  laid  him  under  indeli- 
ble obligations. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  the  first  plan  was  to 
proceed  to  Warminster,  but  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  hearing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  king's 
troops  were  likely  to  cross  his  march;  and  on  the 
other,  being  informed  by  a  quaker  before  known  to 
the  duke,  that  there  was  a  great  club  army,  amount- 
ing to  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  join  his  standard 
in  the  marshes  to  the  westward,  be  altered  his  inten 
tion,  and  returned  to  Shcpton-Mallet,  where  he 
rested  that  night,  his  army  being  in  good  quarters. 
From  Shepton-MttUet  he  proceeded,  uu  the  1st  of 
July,  to  Wells,  upou  information  that  there  was  in 
that  city  some  carriages  belonging  to  the  king's 
army,  and  ill  guarded.  These  he  found  and  took, 
and  stayed  that  night  in  the  town.  7^he  following 
day  he  marched  towards  Bridgewater,  in  search  of 
the  great  succour  he  had  been  taught  to  expect ;  but 
found,  of  the  promised  ten  thousand  men,  only  a 
hundred  and  sixty.  The  army  lay  that  night  in 
the  field,  and  once  again  entered  Bridgewater  on  the 
3rd  of  July.  That  the  duke's  men  were  not  yet 
C(mipletely  dispirited  or  out  of  heart,  appears  I'rom 
the  circumstance  of  great  numbers  of  ihem  going 
from  Bridgewater  to  sec  their  friends  at  Taunton, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  almost 
all  returning  the  next  day  according  to  their  promise. 
On  the  5th  an  account  was  received  of  the  king's 
army  boinc  considerably  advanced,  and  Monmouth's 
first  thought  was  tu  retreat  from  it  immediatidy,  and 
marching  by  Axbridge  and  Keynsham  to  (Glouces- 
ter, to  pursue  the  ^alan  formerly  rejected,  of  pene- 
trating into  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Salop. 

Ills  preparations  for  this  march  were  all  made, 
when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  r>th,  he  learnt,  moro 
accurately  than  he  hud  before  done,  the  true  siUm- 
tiou  of  the  royal  army,  and  from  the  inlorination 
nuw  received,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  consult  his 
priuuipul  utticurs,  whethur  it  might  not  bo  advibublo 
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tu  Litteinpt  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  a  night  attack 
upun  their  quarters.  The  prevailing  opiaion  was, 
that  if  the  infantry  were  not  intrenched,  the  plan 
was  worth  the  trial;  otherwise  not.  Scouts  v 
dispatched  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  their  report 
being,  that  there  was  no  intrenchment,  an  attack, 
was  resolved  on.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolutionj 
at  about  eleven  at  night,  the  whole  army  was  in 
march,  Lord  Grey  commanding  the  horse,  and 
Coloael  Wade  the  vanguard  of  the  foot.  The  duke's 
orders  were,  that  the  hurse  should  Hrst  advance,  and 
pushing  into  the  enemy's  camp,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent their  infantry  fnnn  coming  tngether  ;  that  the 
cannon  should  follow  the  horse,  and  the  foot  the 
cannon,  and  draw  all  up  in  oue  line,  and  so  finish 
what  the  cavalry  should  have  begun,  before  the 
king's  horse  and  artillery  could  be  got  in  order. 
But  it  was  now  discovered  that  though  there  were 
no  intreuchments,  there  was  a  ditch  which  served  as 
a  drain  to  the  great  moor  adjacent,  of  which  no  men- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  scouts.  To  this  ditch  the 
horse  under  Lord  Grey  advanced,  and  no  further; 
and  whether  immediately,  as  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, or  after  having  been  considerably  harassed 
by  the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  find  a  place  to 
pass,  according  to  others,  quitted  the  field.  The 
cavalry  being  gone,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
the  attack  had  been  undertaken  being  that  of  a  sur- 
prise, the  duke  judged  it  necessary  that  the  infantry 
should  advance  as  speedily  as  possible.  Wade,  there- 
fore, when  he  came  within  forty  prices  of  the  ditch, 
was  obliged  to  halt  to  put  his  battauon  iutothat  order, 
which  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  march  had  for  the 
time  disconcerted.  His  plan  was  to  pass  the  ditch, 
reserving  his  fire;  but  while  he  was  arranging  his 
men  for  that  purpose,  another  battalion,  newly  come 
up,  began  to  tire,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  ; 
a  bad  example,  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  vanguard  from  following,  and  it  was  now  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  their  commander  to  persuade 
tbem  to  advance.  The  king's  forces,  as  well  horse 
and  artillery  as  foot,  had  now  full  time  to  assemble. 
The  duke  had  no  longer  cavalry  in  the  field,  and 
though  his  artillery,  which  consisted  only  of  three 
or  four  iron  guns,  was  well  served  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Dutch  gunner,  it  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  the  royal  army,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  began  to  do  great  execution.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  unfortunate  Monmouth,  fearful  of 
being  encompassed  and  made  prisoner  by  the  king's 
cavalry,  who  were  approaching  upon  his  Hank,  and 
urged,  as  it  is  rep<tvlcd,  to  fiightby  the  same  person 
who  had  stimulated  him  to  his  fatal  enterprise, 
quitted  the  field,  accompanied  by  Loid  Grey  and 
some  others.  The  left  wing,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Holmes  and  Matthews,  next  gave  way,  and 
Wade's  men,  after  having  continued  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  a  distant  and  ineffectual  fire,  seeing  their  left 
discomfited,  began  a  retreat,  which  «oon  afterwards 
became  a  complete  rout. 

Tlius  ended  the  decisive  battle  of  Scdgemorc  ,  oZ 
attack  which  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  con- 
ceived, and  in  many  parts  spiritedly  executed.  The 
general  was  deficient  neither  in  courage  or  conduct ; 
and  the  troops,  while  they  displayed  the  native 
bravery  of  Englishmen,  were  under  as  good  disci- 
pline as  could  be  expected  from  bodies  newly  raised. 
Two  circumstances  seem  to  have  principally  contri- 
butt'd  t(»  the  loss  of  the  day;  first,  the  unforeseen 
dilliculty  occasioned  by  the  ditch,  of  which  the  assail- 
ants had  had  no  intclligeucc  ;  and  secondly,  the  cow- 
ardicu  of  the  commauder  of  the  horse.  The  discovery 


of  the  ditch  was  the  more  alarming,  because  it  thiew 
a  general  doubt  upon  the  information  of  the  spies, 
and  the  night  being  dark,  they  could  not  ascertain 
that  this  was  the  only  impediment  of  the  kind  which 
they  were  to  expect.  The  dispersion  of  the  horse 
was  still  more  fatal,  inasmuch  as  it  deranged  the 
whole  order  of  the  plan,  by  which  it  had  been  con- 
certed that  their  operations  were  to  facilitate  the 
attack  to  be  made  by  the  foot  If  Lord  Grey  had 
possessed  a  spirit  more  suitable  to  his  birth  and 
name,  to  the  illustrious  friendship  with  which  he 
had  been  honoured,  and  lo  the  command  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  he  would  doubtless  have  perse- 
vered till  he  found  a  passage  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  could  have  been  eflected  at  a  ford  not  far  dis- 
tant :  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  ditch  might 
not  have  been  very  material,  and  the  most  important 
consequences  might  have  ensued ;  but  it  would  suiely 
be  rashness  to  assert,  as  Hume  does,  that  the  army 
would  after  all  have  gained  the  victory,  had  not  the 
misconduct  of  Monmouth  and  the  cowardice  of 
Grey  prevented  it.  This  rash  judgment  is  the  more 
to  be  admired  at,  as  the  historian  has  not  pointed 
out  the  instance  of  misconduct  to  which  he  refers. 
The  number  of  Monmouth's  men  killed  is  computed 
by  some  at  two  thousand,  by  others  at  three  hun- 
dred ;  a  disparity,  however,  which  may  be  easily  re- 
conciled, by  supposing  that  the  one  account  takes 
in  those  who  were  killed  in  battle,  while  the  other 
comprehends  the  wretched  fugitives  who  were  mas- 
sacred in  ditches,  corn-fields,  andother  hiding-places, 
the  following  day. 

In  general  I  have  thought  it  right  to  follow  Wade'a 
narrative,  which  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  au- 
thentic, if  not  the  only  authentic  account  of  this 
important  transaction.  It  is  imperfect,  but  its  im- 
perfection arises  from  the  narrator's  omitting  all 
those  circumstances  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  greater  credit  is  on  that  very  ac- 
count due  to  him  itbr  those  which  he  relates.  With 
respect  to  Monmouth's  quitting  the  field,  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  him,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
the  precise  point  of  time  at  which  it  happened. 
That  he  fied  while  his  troops  were  still  fighting,  and 
therefore  too  soon  for  his  glory,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted ;  and  the  account  given  by  Ferguson,  whose 
veracity  however  is  always  to  be  suspected,  that 
Lord  Grey  urged  him  to  the  measure,  as  well  by 
persuasion  as  by  example,  seems  not  improbable. 
The  misbehaviour  of  the  last-mentioned  nobleman 
is  more  certain  ;  but  as  according  to  Ferguson,  who 
has  been  followed  by  others,  he  actually  conversed 
with  Monmouth  iu  the  field,  and  as  all  accounts 
make  him  the  companion  of  his  flight,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  when  he  first  gave  way  with  his 
cavalry,  he  ran  away  in  the  literal  sense  of  (he 
words,  or  if  he  did  he  must  have  returned.  The 
exact  truth,  with  regard  to  this  and  many  other  in- 
teresting particulars,  is  difficult  to  be  discovered; 
owing,  not  more  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  in 
which  they  were  transacted,  than  to  the  personal 
paiu^'-ties  and  enmities  by  which  they  have  been 
disfigured,  ir  ^^  relations  of  the  different  contem- 
porary writers. 

Monmouth  with  nis  suiM  first  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Bristol  Chanuc.  -"^d  as  is  related  by 
Oldmixon,  was  once  inclined,  at  u»;  «"<rcestion  of 
Doctor  Oliver,  a  faithful  and  honest  advisei,  S;  rn? 
bark  for  the  cuast  of  Wales,  with  a  view  of  conceal 
ing  himself  some  time  in  that  principality.  liOrd 
Grey,  who  appears  to  have  been,  in  all  iustances, 
his  evil  genius,  dissuaded  him  from  thici  plan,  and 
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the  small  p-irty  having  separated,  took  each  several 
ways.  Moumouth,  Grey,  aud  a  gentleman  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  went  southward,  with  a  view  to  gain  the 
New  forest  in  Hampshire,  where,  hy  means  of  Grey's 
connexions  in  that  district,  aud  thorough  knowled'^e 
of  the  country,  it  was  hoped  thev  might  be  in  safety, 
till  a  vessel  could  be  procured  to  transport  them  to 
the  continent.  They  left  their  horses,  and  disguised 
themselves  as  peasants;  but  the  pursuit,  stimulated 
as  well  by  party  zeal,  as  by  the  great  pecuniary  re- 
wards ofiered  for  the  capture  of  Monmoulh  and 
Grey,  was  too  vigilant  to  be  eluded.  Grey  was 
taken  on  the  7th  in  the  evening;  and  the  German, 
who  shared  the  same  fate  early  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, confessed  that  he  had  parted  from  Monmouth 
but  a  few  hours  since.  The  neighbouring  country 
was  immediately  and  thoroughly  searched,  and  James 
had  ere  night  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  that  his 
nephew  was  in  his  power.  The  unfortunate  duke 
was  discovered  in  a  ditch,  half  concealed  by  fern 
and  nettles.  His  stock  of  provision,  which  con 
sisted  of  some  peas  gathered  in  the  fields  through 
which  he  had  fled,  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think,  that  he  had  little,  if  any  other 
sustenance,  since  he  left  Briilgewater  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th.  To  repose  he  had  been  equally  a 
stranger :  how  his  mind  must  have  been  harassed, 
it  is  needless  to  discuss.  Yet  that  in  such  circum- 
stances he  appeared  dispirited  and  crest-fallen,  is, 
by  the  unrelenting  malignity  ot  party  writers,  im- 
puted to  him  as  cowardice,  and  meanness  of  spirit. 
That  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  together  with  the 
bitter  reflection,  that  he  had  sutrered  himself  to  be 
engaged  in  it  against  his  own  better  judgment, 
joined  to  the  other  calamitous  circumstances  of  his 
situation,  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  despon- 
dency is  evident ;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind,  he 
wrote  on  the  very  day  of  his  capture,  the  following 
letter  to  the  king; — 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  majesty  may  think  it  the  misfortune  I 
now  lie  under,  makes  me  make  this  application  to 
you  ;  but  I  do  assure  your  majesty,  it  is  the  remorse 
I  now  have  in  me  of  the  wrong  i  have  done  you  in 
several  things,  and  now  in  taking  up  arms  against 
you.  For  my  taking  up  arms,  it  was  never  in  my 
thoughts  since  the  king  died  :  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  will  he  witnesses  for  me  of  the  assurance 
I  gave  them,  that  I  would  never  stir  against  you. 
But  my  misfortune  was  such,  as  to  meet  with  some 
horrid  people,  that  made  me  believe  things  of  your 
majesty,  and  gave  nic  so  many  false  arguments, 
that  I  was  fully  led  away  to  believe,  that  it  was  a 
shame  and  a  sin  before  God,  not  to  do  it.  But,  Sir, 
I  will  not  trouble  your  majesty  at  present  with  many 
things  I  could  say  for  myself,  that  I  am  sure  woulil 
move  your  compassion  ;  the  chief  end  of  this  letter 
being  only  to  beg  of  you,  that  I  may  have  that  hap- 
piness as  to  speak  to  your  majesty  ;  for  I  have  that 
tu  say  to  you.  Sir,  that  I  hope  may  give  you  a  long 
and  happy  reign. 

"  I  am  sure,  Sir,  when  you  hear  me,  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  zeal  I  have  of  your  preservation. 
and  how  heartily  I  repent  of  what  1  have  ilonc.  I 
can  nay  no  more  to  your  majesty  now,  being  this 
letter  mu«t  be  seen  by  those  that  keep  me.  There- 
fore, Sir,  I  HJial)  nmke  an  end,  in  begging  of  ytmr 
majcilv  to  believe  so  well  of  me,  that  I  wouM  ra'llur 
die  u  lhou>and  deaths,  than  excuse  any  thing  I  have 
(lone,  if  I  ilid  not  really  think  myself  the  most  in 
the  wrong  that  ever  u  man  wiu ;  and  Imd  not  from 


the  bottom  of  my  heart  an  abhorrence  for  those  that 
put  nie  upon  it,  and  for  the  action  itself.  I  hope, 
Sir,  God  Almighty  will  strike  your  heart  with 
mercy  and  compassion  fur  me,  as  he  has  done  mine 
with  abhorrence  of  what  I  have  done  ;  wherefore. 
Sir,  I  hope  1  may  live  to  show  you  how  zealous  I 
shall  ever  be  for  your  service  ;  aud  could  I  but  say 
one  word  in  this  letter,  you  would  be  convinced  of 
it ;  but  it  is  of  that  consequence,  that  I  dare  not  do 
it.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  do  beg  of  you  once  more  to 
let  me  speak  to  you ;  for  then  you  will  be  convinced 
how  much  I  shall  ever  be, 

'*  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  dutiful, 
"  Monmouth." 

The  only  certain  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
letter,  which  Mr.  Echard,  in  a  manner  perhaps  not 
so  seemly  for  a  churchman,  terms  submissive,  is, 
that  Monmouth  still  wished  anxiously  for  life,  and 
was  willing  to  save  it,  even  at  the  cruel  price  of 
begging  and  receiving  it  as  a  boon  from  his  enemy. 
Ualph  conjectures  with  great  probability,  that  this 
unhappy  man's  feelings  were  all  governed  by  hia 
excessive  affection  for  his  mistress;  and  that  a  vain 
hope  of  enjoying,  with  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth, 
that  retirement  which  he  had  so  unwillingly  aban- 
doned, induced  him  to  adopt  a  conduct,  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  considered  as  indecent.  At 
any  rate  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  cling  to  life,  is 
a  strong  instinct  in  human  nature,  and  Monmouth 
might  reasonably  enough  satsify  himself,  than  wlien 
his  death  could  not  by  any  possibility,  benefit  either 
the  public  or  his  friends,  to  follow  such  instinct, 
even  in  a  manner  that  might  tarnish  the  splendour 
of  heroism,  was  no  impeachment  of  the  moral  virtue 
of  a  man. 

With  respect  to  the  mysterious  part  of  the  letter, 
where  he  speaks  of  "one  word,"  which  would,  he  of 
such  infinite  importance,  it  is  diflicnll,  it  not  rather 
utterly  impossible,  to  explain  it  by  any  rational  con 
jecture.  Macpherson's  favourite  hypothesis,  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  been  a  party  to  the  late 
attempt,  and  that  Monmouth's  intention,  when  he 
wrote  the  letter,  was  to  disclose  this  important  fact 
to  the  king,  is  totally  destroyed  by  those  expressions, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  tells  his  majesty 
he  had  assured  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
that  he  would  never  stir  against  hiin.  Did  he  as- 
sure the  prince  of  Orange  that  he  would  never  do 
that  which  he  was  engaged  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  do  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  this  was  a  false  fact,  and 
that  no  .such  assurances  were  in  truth  given?  To 
what  purpose  w.vs  the  falscliuod  ?  In  order  to  con- 
ceal, from  motives  whctlicr  honourable  or  otherwise, 
his  ccmncxion  with  the  prince?  What?  a  fiction 
in  one  paragraph  of  the  letter  in  order  to  conceal  a 
fact,  which  in  the  next  he  declares  his  intention  of 
revealing  ?     The  thing  is  impossible. 

The  intriguing  character  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  carl  of  Sunderland,  whose  duplicity  in  many 
instances  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  mystery  in 
which  almost  every  thing  relating  to  him  is  involved, 
might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  expressions  point 
at  some  discovery  in  which  tliat  nobleman  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  Monmouth  had  it  in  his  power  to 
be  of  important  service  to  James,  by  revealing  to 
him  the  treachery  of  his  minister.  Such  a  conjee- 
lure  might  be  streiigtlieiied  by  an  anecdote  that  hat 
had  some  currency,  and  to  liie  liuth  of  which  in 
[Mirt,  King  James's  iiicinoirs,  if  the  extracts  from 
them  can  he  relied  on,  hear  testimony.  It  in  said 
tlial  the  duku  of  Monmouth  tuld  Mr.  Kalph  Sholduu, 
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one  of  the  king's  chamber  who  came  to  meet  him  on 
his  way  to  London,  that  he  had  had  veason  to  ex- 
pect Sunderland's  co-operation,  and  authorized  bhel- 
don4o  mention  this  to  the  king  ;  that  while  Sheldon 
was  relating  this  to  his  majesty,  Sunaerland  en- 
tered, Sheldon  hesitated,  but  was  ordered  to  go  on. 
"  Sunderland  seemed  at  first,  struck,"  (as  well  he 
might  whether  innocent  or  guilty,)  "  but  after  a 
short  time,  said  with  a  laugh,  if  that  be  all  he  (Mon- 
mouth)  can  discover  to  save  his  life,  it  will  do  him 
little  good."  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Sheldon  » 
conversation,  as  alluded  to  by  King  James,  the 
prince  of  Orange's  name  is  not  even  mentioned, 
either  as  connected  with  Monmouth  or  with  Sun- 
derland. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  interpreting  Mon- 
mouth's letter  as  alluding  to  Sunderland,  or  of  sup- 
posing that  the  writer  of  it  had  any  well  founded 
accusation  against  that  minister,  are  insunnountable. 
If  he  had  such  an  accusation  to  make,  why  did  he 
not  make  it?  The  king  savs  e.'ipressly,  both  in  a 
letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  in  the  extract 
from  his  memoirs,  above  cited,  that  Monmouth  made 
no  discovery  of  consequence,  and  the  explanation 
suggested,  that  his  silence  was  owing  to  Sunderland 
the  secretary's  having  assured  him  of  his  pardon, 
seems  wholly  inadmissible.  Such  assurances  could 
have  their  influence  no  longer  than  while  the  hope 
of  pardon  remained.  Why  then  did  he  continue 
silent,  when  he  found  James  inexorable  ?  If  he 
was  willing  to  accuse  the  earl  before  he  had  received 
these  assurances,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
have  any  scruple  about  doing  it  when  they  turned 
out  to  have  been  delusive,  and  when  his  mind  must 
have  been  exasperated  by  the  reflection  that  Sun- 
derland's perfidious  promises  and  self-interested 
suggestions,  had  deterred  him  from  the  only  proba- 
ble means  of  saving  his  life. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  inter- 
pretation of   the  words   in  question  is,    that    they 
point    to   a   discovery    of    Monmouth's   friends    in 
England,  when,  in  the  dejected  state  of  his  mind, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  unmanned  as  he   was  by 
misfortune,  he  might  sincerely  promise  what  the 
return  of  better  thoughts  forbade  him  to  perform. 
This  account,  however,  though  free  from  the  great 
absurdities  belonging  to  the  two  others,  is   by  no 
means   satisfactory.       The   phrase,    "  one    word," 
seems  to   relate   rather  to  some  single   person,  or 
Bome  single  fact,  and  can   hardly  apply  to  any  list 
of  associates  that  might  be  intended  to    be   sacri- 
ficed.    On  the  other  hand,  the  single  denunciation 
of  Lord  Delamere,  of  Lord  Brandon,  or  even  of 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  or  of  any  other  private  in- 
dividual, could  not  be  considered  as  of  that  extreme 
consequence  which  Monmouth  attaches  to  his  pro 
mised  disclosure.     I   have  mentioned  Lord  Devon 
shire,  who  was  certainly  not  implicated  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  who  was  not  even  suspected,  because  it 
appears,  from  (Jrey's  Narrative,  that  one  of  Mou- 
ni.iuth's  agents  had  once  given  hopes  of  his  support ; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  Mon- 
mouth   may    have  reckoned    upon    his    assistance. 
I'erhaps,    after  all,  the  letter  has  been  canvassed 
with  too  much  nicety,  and  the  words  of  it  weighed 
more   scrupulously,  than,    proper  allowance  being 
made   for   the  situation  and  stale  of  mind  of  the 
writer,  they  ought  to  have  been.     They  may  have 
been  thrown   out  at   hazanl,  merely    as  means  to 
obtain  an  interview,  of  which  the  uiiliappy  prisoner 
thought  bo  might,  in  some  way  or  other,  make  his 
Bdviiutuge.      it  any   """re  precise  meaning  existed 



.u  his  mind,  we  must  be  content  to  pass  it  over  as 
one  of  those  obscure  points  of  history,  upon  which 
n°ither  the  sagacity  of  historians,  nor  the  many 
documents  since  made  public,  nor  the  great  disco- 
verer  Time,  has  yet  thrown  any  distinct  light. 

Monmouth  and  Grey  were  now  to  be  conveyed  to 
Loudon,  for  which  purpose  they  set  out  on  the  11th, 
and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  on  the 
13th  of  July.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  queen-dowa- 
ger, who  seems  to  have  behaved  with  a  uniformity 
of  kindness  towards  her  husband's  son  that  does  her 
great  honour,  urgently  pressed  the  king  to  admit 
his  nephew  to  an  audience.  Importuned,  therefore, 
by  entreaties,  and  instigated  by  the  curiosity  which 
Monmouth's  mysterious  expressions,  and  Sheldon's 
storv  had  excited,  he  consented,  though  with  a  faxed 
determination  to  show  no  mercy.  James  was  not 
of  the  number  of  those  in  whom  the  want  of  an  ex- 
tensive understanding  is  compensated  by  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  or  by  those  right  feelings  which  are 
often  found  to  be  better  guides  for  the  conduct  than 
the  most  accurate  reasoning.  His  nature  did  not 
revolt,  his  blood  did  not  run  cold,  at  the  thoughts 
of  beholding  the  son  of  a  brother  whom  he  had 
loved,  embracing  his  knees,  petitioning,  and  peti- 
tioning in  vain,  for  life  ;  of  interchanging  words 
and  looks  with  a  nephew  on  whom  he  was  inexo- 
rably determined,  within  forty-eight  short  hours,  to 
inflict  an  ignominious  death.  _ 

In  Macpherson's  extract  from  King  James  s  Me- 
moirs, it  is  confessed  that  the  king  ought  not  to 
have  seen  if  he  was  not  disposed  to  pardon  the 
culprit;  but  whether  the  observation  is  made  by 
the  exiled  prince  himself,  or  by  him  who  gives  the 
extract,  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of 
those  memoirs,  difficult  to  determine.  Surely  it 
the  king  had  made  this  reflection  before  Mon- 
mouth's execution,  it  must  have  occurred  to  that 
monarch,  that  if  he  had  inadvertently  done  that 
which  be  ought  not  to  have  done  without  an  in- 
tention to  pardon,  the  only  remedy  was  to  correct 
that  part  of  his  conduct  which  was  still  in  his 
power,  and  since  he  could  not  recall  the  interview, 
to  grant  the  pardon. 

Pursuant  to  this  hard-hearted  arrangement, 
Monmouth  and  Grey,  on  the  very  day  of  their 
arrival,  were  brought  to  Whitehall,  where  they 
had  severally  interviews  with  his  majesty  Jam.es, 
in  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  the  tol- 
lowino-  day,  gives  a  short  account  of  both  these 
interviews.' '  Monmouth,  he  says,  betrayed  a  weak- 
ness which  did  not  become  one  who  had  claimed  the 
title  of  king,  but  made  no  discovery  of  consequence. 
Grey  was  more  ingenuous,  (it  is  not  certain  in  what 
sense  his  majesty  uses  the  term,  since  he  does  not 
refer  to  any  discovery  made  by  that  Lord.)  and 
never  once  begged  his  life.  Short  as  this  account 
is  it  seems  the  only  authentic  one  of  those  inter- 
views. '  Bishop  Kennet,  who  has  been  ^'o'^v'^'l  l"/ 
most  of  the  modern  historians,  relates  that  This 
unhappy  captive,  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  was  brought  to  the  king's  presence,  and 
fell  pTeseutly  at  his  feet,  and  confessed  he  deserved 
to  die;  but  conjured  him,  with  tears  in  his  eves, 
not  to  use  him  with  the  severity  of  justice,  and  o 
grant  him  a  life  which  he  would  be  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  for  his  service.  He  mentioned  to  him  he 
example  of  several  great  princes,  who  had  yielded 
to  the  impressions  of  clemency  on  the  I'ke  occa- 
sions, an.r  who  had  never  afterwards  repented  of 
ihiise  ads  'if  gi-nerosiiy  and  mercy;  concluding,  in 
a  iiio^t  pathetical  manner,  '  Kemoniber,  Sir,  1  um 
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your  brother's  son,  and  if  you  take  my  life,  it  is 
your  own  blood  that  you  will  shed.'  The  king 
asked  him  several  questions,  and  made  him  sign  a 
declaration  that  his  father  told  him  he  was  never 
married  to  his  mother:  and  then  said,  he  was  sorn- 
indeed  for  his  misfortunes;  but  his  crime  was  of  too 
great  a  consequence  to  be  left  unpunished,  and  he 
must  of  necessity  suffer  for  it.  The  queen  is  said 
to  have  insulted  him  in  a  very  arrogant  and  unmer- 
ciful manner.  So  that  when  the  duke  saw  there 
was  nothing  designed  by  this  interview  but  to  satisfy 
the  queen's  revenge,  he  rose  up  from  his  majesty's 
feet  with  a  new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried  back 
to  the  Tower." 

The  topics  used  by  Monmouth  are  such  as  he 
might  naturally  have  employed,  aud  the  demeanour 
attributed  to  hira,  upon  fiudrng  the  king  inexorable, 
is  consistent  enough  with  general  probability,  and 
his  particular  character:  but  that  the  king  took 
care  to  extract  from  him  a  confession  of  Charles's 
detlaration  with  respect  to  his  illegitimacy,  before 
he  announced  his  final  refusal  of  mercy,  and  that 
the  queen  was  present  for  the  purpose  of  reviling 
and  msulting  him,  are  circumstances  too  atrocious 
to  merit  belief,  without  some  more  certain  evidence. 
It  must  be  remarked,  also,  that  Burnet,  whose  ge- 
neral prejudices  would  not  lead  him  to  doubt  any 
imputations  against  the  queen,  does  not  mention 
her  majesty's  being  present.  Monmouth's  offer  of 
changing  religion  is  mentioned  by  him,  but  i 
authority  quoted;  aud  no  hint  of  the  kind  appea 
either  in  James's  Letters,  or  in  the  extract  from 
his  Memoirs. 

From  Whitehall  Monmouth  was  at  night  carried 
to  the  Tower,  where,  no  longer  uncertain  as  to  his 
fate,  he  seems  to  have  collected  his  mind,  aud  to 
have  resumed  his  wonted  fortitude.  The  bill  of 
attainder  that  had  lately  passed,  having  superseded 
the  necessity  of  a  legal  trial,  his  e.xccution  was 
fixed  for  the  next  day  but  one  after  his  commit- 
ment. This  interval  appi-arcd  too  short  even  for 
the  worldly  business  which  he  wished  to  transact, 
and  he  wrote  again  to  the  king,  on  the  1-Uh,  de- 
siring some  short  respite,  which  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  diflSculty  of  obtaining  any  certainty 
concerning  facts,  even  in  instances  where  there 
has  not  been  any  apparent  motive  for  disguising 
them,  is  nowhere  more  striking  than  in  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  this  unfortunate  man's  life. 
According  to  King  James's  statement  in  his  Me- 
moirs, he  refused  to  see  his  wife,  while  other  ac- 
counts assert  positively  that  she  refused  to  see  him, 
unless  in  presence  of  witnesses.  Burnet,  who  was 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  a  fact  of  this  kind, 
says  they  did  meet,  and  parted  very  coldly;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  if  true,  gives  us  no  very  favour- 
able idea  of  the  lady's  character.  There  is  also 
mention  of  a  third  letter  written  by  him  to  the  king, 
which,  being  intrusted  to  a  perfidious  oflicer  of 
the  name  of  ScotU  never  reached  its  destination  ; 
l>ut  for  this  there  is  no  foundation.  What  seems 
most  certain  is,  that  in  the  Tower,  and  not  in  the 
closet,  ho  signed  a  paper,  renouncing  liis  pretm- 
lions  to  the  crown,  the  same  wliich  ho  aftrrwurds 
delivered  on  thi-  scaffold;  aud  that  he  was  inclined 
lo  make  this  dfclaration,  not  by  any  vain  hope  of 
life,  hut  by  his  affection  for  his  children,  whose 
iituati<m  ho  rightly  judged  would  be  cafer  and  better 
under  the  reigning  monurcli  and  hisKuccossurs,  when 
it  thould  bo  evident  that  they  cuuld  no  luugcr  bo 
Oomp«*lltori  for  the  tliu  throne. 

Mnniii'Miih  wiui  v<Ty  Kineern  in  his  religious  pro- 


fessions, and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of 
this  sad  day  was  passed  in  devotion  and  religious 
discourse  with  the  two  prelates,  who  had  been  sent 
by  his  majesty  to  assist  him  in  his  spiritual  concerns. 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  had  been  with  him  earl^  in 
the  morning,  and  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
was  sent,  upon  the  refusal  of  a  respite,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  stroke,  which  it  was  now  irrevocably 
fixed  he  should  suffer  the  ensuing  day.  They  staid 
with  him  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
were  joined  by  Dr.  Hooper,  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  made  oishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  by 
Dr.  Tennison,  who  succeeded  Tillotson  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  This  last  divine  is  stated  by  Burnet 
to  have  been  most  acceptable  to  the  duke,  and 
though  he  joined  the  others  in  some  harsh  expos- 
tulations, to  have  done  what  the  right  levereud  his- 
torian conceives  to  have  been  his  duty,  in  a  softer 
and  less  peremptory  manner.  Certain  it  is,  that 
none  of  these  holy  men  seem  to  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  compassion  or  complaisance  to  their  illus- 
trious penitent.  Besides  endeavouring  to  convince 
him  of  the  guilt  of  his  connexion  with  his  beloved 
Lady  Harriet,  of  which  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  a  due  sense,  they  seem  to  have  repeatedly  teased 
him  with  controversy,  and  to  have  been  far  more 
sidicitous  to  make  him  profess  what  they  deemed 
the  true  creed  of  the  church  of  England,  than  to 
soften  or  console  his  sorrows,  or  to  help  him  to  that 
composure  of  miud  so  necessary  for  his  situation. 
He  declared  himself  lo  be  a  member  of  their  church, 
but  they  denied  that  he  could  be  so,  unless  he  tho- 
roughly believed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance.  He  repented  generally  of  his 
sins,  and  especially  of  his  late  enterprise,  but  they 
insisted  that  he  must  repent  of  it  in  the  way  they 
prescribed  to  him,  that  he  must  own  it  to  have  been 
a  wicked  resistance  to  his  lawful  king,  and  a  detest- 
able act  of  rebellion.  Some  historians  have  imputed 
this  seemingly  cruel  conduct  to  the  king's  particu- 
lar instructions,  who  might  be  desirous  of  extract- 
ing, or  rather  extorting,  from  ttie  iips  of  his  dying 
nephew,  such  a  confession  as  would  be  matter  of 
triumph  to  the  royal  cause.  But  the  character  of 
the  two  prelates  principally  concerned,  both  for  ge- 
neral uprightness,  and  sincerity  as  church  of  Eng- 
land men,  makes  it  more  candid  to  suppose,  that 
they  did  not  act  from  motives  of  servile  compliance, 
but  rather  from  an  intemperate  party  zeal  for  tho 
honour  of  their  church,  which  they  judged  would  be 
signally  promoted,  if  such  a  man  as  Monmouth,  af- 
ter having  throughout  his  life  acted  in  defiance  of 
their  favourite  doctrine,  could  be  brought  in  his  last 
moments  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  divine  truth.  It 
must  never  bo  forgotten,  if  we  would  understand  the 
history  of  this  period,  that  the  truly  orthodox  mem- 
bers of  our  church  regarded  monarchy  not  as  a  hu- 
man, but  as  a  divine  institution,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  non-resistance,  not  as  political  maxims, 
but  as  articles  of  religion. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  tne  15th,  Monmouth  proceeded 
in  a  curiiago  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
Tdwei-hill.  the  place  destined  for  his  execution. 
The  two  bishops  were  in  the  carriage  with  him,  and 
one  nf  them  took  that  opportunity  of  informing  hiiu, 
that  their  iciutroversial  altercations  were  not  >et  at 
an  end;  and  that  upon  the  scafft)ld  lie  would  again 
be  pressed  for  more  explicit  and  sati^flu■tory  decla- 
rations of  repentance.  When  arrived  at  the  bnr, 
which  hud  been  put  up  for  the  purpoiie  of  keepiug 
out  tho  multitu<le,  Moumouih  dencendod  from  tli9 
carriage,  and  muuutud  the  Bouffold  with  a  firm  step, 
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lK'  iidcd  by  his  spiritual  assistants.  The  sheriffs 
i  executioners  were  already  there.  The  concourse 
[lectatiirs  was  innumerable,  and  if  we  are  to  cre- 
'raditioaal  accounts,  never  was  the  general  com- 
I  .i^^ton  more  affectiogly  expressed.  The  tears,  sighs, 
Mid  groans,  which  the  tirst  sight  of  this  heart-rend- 
iiiL-^  spectacle  produced,  were  soon  succeeded  by  a 
uiiiVLTsal  and  awful  silence;  a  respectful  attention, 
and  affectionate  anxiety,  to  hear  every  syllable  that 
-liuuld  pass  the  lips  of  the  sufferer.  The  duke  began 
'  :,aying  he  should  speak  little;  he  came  to  die, 
I  he  should  die  a  protestant  of  the  church  of 
Inland.  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  assist- 
..,:>,  and  told,  that  if  he  was  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
IumI,  he  must  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  noa- 
rcMstance  to  be  true.  lu  vain  did  he  reply,  that  if 
be  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  ge- 
neral, it  included  all:  they  insisted  he  should  own 
*' that"  doctrine  particularly  with  respect  to  his 
case,  and  urged  much  more  concerning  their  favour- 
ite point,  upon  which,  however,  they  obtained  no- 
thing but  a  repetition  in  substance  of  former  an- 
swers. He  was  then  proceeding  to  speak  of  Lady 
Harriet  Weutworth.  of  his  high  esteem  for  her,  and 
of  his  confirmed  opinion  that  their  connexion  was  in- 
nocent in  the  sight  of  God;  when  Goslin,  the  sheriff, 
asked  him,  with  all  the  unfeeling  bluntncss  of  a 
vulgar  mind,  whether  he  was  ever  married  to  her? 
The  duke  refusing  to  answer,  the  same  magistrate, 
in  the-  like  strain,  though  changing  his  subject, 
said  he  hoped  to  have  heard  of  his  repentance  fur 
the  treason  and  bloodshed  which  had  been  commit- 
ted ;  to  which  the  prisoner  replied  with  great  mild- 
ness, that  he  died  very  penitent.  Here  the  church- 
men again  interposed,  and  renewing  their  demand 
of  "  particular"  penitence  and  "  public"  acknow- 
ledgment upon  public  affairs,  Monmouth  referred 
them  to  the  following  paper,  which  he  had  signed 
that  morning: — 

"  I  declare,  that  the  title  of  king  was  forced  upon 
me ;  and,  that  it  was  very  much  contrary  to  my 
opinion,  when  I  was  proclaimed.  For  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  world,  I  do  declare,  that  the  late  king 
told  me  he  was  never  married  to  my  mother.  Hav- 
ing declared  this,  I  hope  the  king,  who  is  now,  will 
not  let  my  children  suffer  on  this  account.  And 
to  this  I  put  my  hand  this  15th  day  of  July,  1685. 
"  Monmouth." 

There  was  nothing,  they  said,  in  that  paper  about 
resistance;  nor,  though  Monmouth,  quite  worn  out 
with  their  importunities,  said  to  one  of  them,  in  a 
most  affecting  manner,  "  I  am  to  die, —  Pray,  my 
Lord, — I  refer  to  my  paper,"  would  these  men  think 
it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  desist.  They  were 
only  a  few  words  they  desired  on  one  point.  The 
substance  of  these  applications  on  one  hand,  and 
answers  on  the  other,  was  repeated,  over  and  ove 
again,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  believed,  if  the 
fads,  were  not  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  per- 
sons principally  concerned.  If  the  duke,  in  de- 
claring his  sorrow  for  what  had  passed,  used  the 
word  invasion,  "  give  it  the  true  name,"  said  they, 
"  and  call  it  rebellion."  "  What  name  you  please," 
r-'plied  the  mild-tempered  Monmouth.  He  was  sure 
ht?  was  going  to  everlasting  hapniness,  and  consi- 
diTi'd  the  serenity  of  his  mind  in  his  present  cir- 
CTiinstances,  as  a  certain  earnest  of  the  favour  of  his 
Crf-ator.  ilis  repontance,  ho  Raid,  must  be  true, 
for  he  had  no  fear  of  dying,  he  should  die  like  a 
Inmb.  "Much  may  come  from  natural  courage,''' 
was  the  unfeeling  und  stupid  reply  of  one  of  the  as- 


sistants, Monmouth,  with  that  modesty  insepara- 
ble from  true  bravery,  denied  that  he  was  in  general 
less  fearful  than  other  men,  maintaining  that  his 
present  courage  was  owing  to  his  consciousness 
that  God  had  forgiven  him  his  past  transgressions, 
of  all  which  generally  he  repented  with  all  his  soul. 

At  last  the  reverend  assistants  consented  to  join 
with  him  in  prayer,  but  no  sooner  were  they  risen 
from  their  kneeling  posture,  than  they  returned  to 
their  charge.  Not  satisfied  with  what  had  passed, 
they  exhorted  him,  to  a  "  true  "  and  "thorough" 
repentance;  would  he  not  pray  for  the  king?  and 
send  a  dutiful  message  to  his  majesty,  to  re- 
commend the  duchess  and  his  children?  "  As  you 
please  ;"  was  the  reply.  "  I  pray  for  him  and  for  all 
men."  He  now  spoke  to  the  executioner,  desiring 
that  he  might  have  no  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  began 
undressing.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  this 
last  sad  ceremony,  the  poor  prisoner  might  have 
been  unmolested,  and  that  the  divines  would  have 
been  satisfied,  that  prayer  was  the  only  part  of  their 
function  for  which  their  duty  now  called  upon  them. 
They  judged  differently,  and  one  of  them  had  the 
fortitude  to  request  the  duke,  even  in  this  stage  of 
the  business,  that  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
soldiers  then  present,  to  tell  them  he  stood  a  sad  ex- 
ample of  rebellion,  and  entreat  the  people  to  be 
loyal  and  obedient  to  the  king,  "I  have  said  I  will 
make  no  speeches,"  repeated  Monmouth,  in  a  tone 
more  peremptory  than  he  had  before  been  provoked 
to;  **  I  will  make  no  speeches.  I  come  to  die." 
"  My  lord,  ten  words  will  be  enough,"  said  the  per- 
severing divine,  to  which  the  duke  made  no  answer, 
but  turning  to  the  executioner,  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  would  do  his  work  better  now  than  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Russell.  He  then  felt  the  axe,  which 
he  apprehended  was  not  sharp  enough,  but  being 
assured  that  it  was  of  proper  sharpness  and  weight, 
he  laid  down  his  head.  In  the  mean  time,  many 
fervent  ejaculations  were  used  by  the  reverend  as- 
sistants, who,  it  must  be  observed,  even  iu  these 
moments  of  horror,  showed  themselves  not  unmindful 
of  the  points  upon  which  they  had  been  disputing  ; 
praying  God  to  accept  his  "  imperfect"  and  *'  ge- 
neral "  repentance. 

The  executioner  now  struck  the  blow,  but  so 
feebly  or  unskilfully,  that  Monmouth  being  but 
slightly  wounded,  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked 
him  in  the  face  as  if  to  upbraid  him,  l)Ut  said  no- 
thing. The  two  following  strokes  were  as  ineffec- 
tual as  the  first,  and  the  headsman  in  a  fit  of  horror, 
declared  he  could  not  finish  his  work.  The  sheriffs 
threatened  him;  he  was  forced  again  to  make  a  fur- 
ther trial,  and  in  two  more  strokes  separated  the 
head  from  the  body. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  thirty-sixth  yearof  his  age,  James, 
duke  of  Monmouth,  a  man  against  whom  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  most  inveterate  enemies  both 
to  him  and  his  party,  amounts  to  little  more  than 
this,  that  he  had  not  a  mind  equal  to  the  situation 
in  which  his  ambition,  at  different  times,  engaged 
him  to  place  himself.  But  to  judge  him  with  can- 
dour, we  must  make  great  allowances,  not  only  for 
the  temptations  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  splen- 
did prosperity  of  the  earlier  parts  of  his  life,  but 
also  for  the  adverse  prciudiccs  with  which  ho  was 
regarded  by  almost  all  the  contemporary  writers 
from  whom  Iiis  actions  and  character  are  described. 
The  tories  of  course  are  unfavourable  to  liim  ;  and 
even  among  the  whigs,  there  seems,  in  many,  a 
strong  inclination  to  disparage  him  ;  some  to  excuse 
themselves  for  not  having  joined  him  ;    others  to 
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make  a  display  of  their  exclusive  attachment  to 
their  more  successful  leader,  King  William.  Bur- 
net says  of  Monmouth,  that  he  was  gentle,  brave, 
and  sincere  :  to  these  praises,  from  the  united  testi- 
naony  of  all  who  knew  him,  we  may  add  that  of 
generosity,  and  surely  those  qualities ,  go  a  great 
way  in  making  up  the  catalogue  of  all  that  is  amiable 
and  estimable  in  human  nature.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  his  character,  seems  to  have 
been  a  remarkable,  and  as  some  think,  a  culpable 
degree  of  liexibility.  That  such  a  disposition  is 
preferable  to  its  opposite  extreme,  will  be  admitted 
by  all  who  think  that  modesty,  even  in  excess,  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  wisdom  than  conceit  and  self- 
sufficiency.  He  who  has  attentively  considered  the 
political,  or  indeed  the  general,  concerns  of  life,  may 
possibly  go  still  further,  aad  rank  a  willingness  to 
be  convinced,  or  in  some  cases  eren  without  con- 
viction, to  concede  our  own  opinion  to  that  of  other 
men,  among  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  practical  wisdom.  Monmouth  had  suf- 
fered this  liexibility,  so  laudable  in  many  cases,  to 
degenerate  into  a  habit,  which  made  him  often  follow 
the  advice,  or  yield  to  the  entreaties,  of  persons 
whose  characters  by  no  means  entitled  them  to  such 
deference.  The  sagacity  of  Shaftesbury,  the  honour 
of  Kussell,  the  genius  of  Sidney,  might  in  the  opinion 
of  a  modest  man,  be  safe  and  eligible  guides.  The 
parlialily  of  friendship,  and  the  conviction  of  his 
firm  attachment,  might  be  some  excuse  for  his  lis- 
tening so  much  to  Grey ;  but  he  never  could,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  have  mistaken  Ferguson  for  an 
honest  man.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
advice  of  the  two  last-mentioned  persons  had  great 
weight  in  persuading  him  to  the  unjustifiable  step 
of  declaring  himself  king.  But  far  the  most  guilty 
act  of  this  unfortunate  man's  life,  was  his  lending 
his  name  to  the  declaration  which  was  published  at 
Lyme,  and  in  this  instance,  Ferguson,  who  penned 
the  paper,  was  both  the  adviser  and  the  instrument. 
To  accuse  the  king  of  having  burnt  London,  mur- 
dered Essex  in  the  Tower,  and  finally,  poisoned  his 
brother,  unsupported  by  evidence  to  substantiate 
such  dreadful  charges,  was  calumny  of  the  most  atro- 
cious kind;  but  the  guilt  is  still  heightened,  when 
we  observe,  that  from  no  conversation  of  Monmouth, 
uor  indeed  from  any  other  circumstance  whatever, 
do  we  collect  that  he  himself  believed  the  horrid  ac- 
cusations to  be  true.  With  regard  to  Essex's  death 
in  particular,  the  only  one  of  the  three  charges  which 
was  believed  by  any  man  of  common  sense,  the  lati 
king  was  as  much  implicated  in  the  suspicion  as 
James.  That  the  latter  should  have  dared  to  be 
concerned  in  such  an  act  without  the  privacy  of  his 
brother,  was  loo  absurd  an  imputation  to  be  at- 
tempted, even  in  the  days  of  the  popish  plot.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  certainly  not  the  inteuliou  of  the 
son  tu  brand  his  father  as  an  assassin.  It  is  ton 
plain,  that  in  the  instance  of  this  declaration,  Mon- 
mouth, with  a  facility  highly  criminal,  consented  to 
set  his  name  to  whatever  Ferguson  recommended  as 
advantageous  to  the  cause.  Among  the  many  dreod- 
ful  circumstances  attending  civil  wirs,  perhaps  then 
arc  few  more  revolting  to  a  good  miiul,  than  thi 
wicked  ealuinnies  with  which,  in  the  heat  of  conten- 
tion, men,  otherwise  men  of  honour,  have  in  all  agei 
niid  countries  pcrmilteil  themselves  to  loud  their  ud 
renanofl.  It  In  remarkable  that  there  is  no  truce  of 
the  divines  who  attended  this  unfurtunate  man,  hav- 
ing exhorted  him  to  a  particular  repentance  of  his 
iniinifefito,  or  Iniving  culled  for  n  retraction  or  dis- 
avowal of  tbeaeeiiHutions  contained  in  it.     They  wen' 


so  intent  upon  points  more  immediately  connected 
with  orthodoxy  of  faith,  that  they  omitted  pressing 
their  penitent  to  the  only  declaration,  by  which  he 
could  make  any  satisfactory  atonement  to  those  whom 
he  had  injured. 

[The  valuable  fragment  of  Fox  here  closes 
abruptly.  We  now  return  to  Hume,  whose  state- 
ments we  shall  correct  by  Macintosh  and  Hallam.] 

A  victory,  thus  obtained  by  the  king  in  the  com- 
meuceiuent  of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  had  it 
1  managed  with  prudence,  have  tended  much  to 
ease  his  power  and  authority ;  but  by  reason  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  of  the 
temerity  with  which  it  afterwards  inspired  him,  it 
a  principal  cause  of  his  sudden  ruin  and 
downfall. 

Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the  court  instilled 
into  all  its  servants,  that  Feversham,  immediately 
after  the  victory,  hanged  above  twenty  prisoners, 
and  was  proceeding  in  his  executions,  w'hen  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  warned  him  that  these 
unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to  a  trial, 
and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a  real 
murder;  this  remonstrance,  however,  did  not  stop 
the  savage  nature  of  Colonel  Kirke,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who  had  long  served  at  Tangiers,  and  had 
contracted,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Moors,  an 
inhumanity  less  known  in  European  and  in  free 
countries.  At  his  first  entry  into  Bridgewater,  he 
hanged  nineteen  prisoners,  without  the  least  in 
quiry  into  the  merits  of  their  cause  :  as  if  to  make 
sport  with  death,  he  ordered  a  certain  number  to  be 
executed,  while  he  and  his  company  should  drink 
the  king's  health,  or  the  queen's,  or  that  of  Chief- 
justice  Jefferies  ;  observing  their  feet  to  quiver  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  he  cried  that  he  would  give 
them  music  to  their  dancing,  and  he  immediately 
commanded  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to 
sound.  By  way  of  experiment,  he  ordered  one 
man  to  be  hung  up  three  times,  questioning  him  at 
each  interval,  whether  he  repented  of  his  crime ; 
but  the  man  obstinately  asserting,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  past,  he  still  would  willingly  engage 
in  the  same  cause,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be  hung 
in  chains.  One  story,  commonly  told  of  him,  is 
memorable  for  the  treachery  as  well  as  barbarity 
which  attended  it.  .\  young  maid  pleaded  for  the 
life  of  her  brother,  and  tlung  herself  at  Kirke's 
feet,  armed  with  all  the  charms  which  beauty  and 
innocence,  bathed  in  tears,  could  bestow  on  her  : 
the  tyrant  was  inflamed  with  desire,  not  softened 
into  love  or  clemency  :  he  promised  to  grant  her 
request,  provided  that  she,  in  her  turn,  would  be 
equally  compliant  to  him:  the  maid  yielded  to  the 
conditions;  but,  after  she  had  passed  the  night  with 
him.  the  wanton  savage,  the  next  morning,  showed 
her,  from  the  window,  her  brother,  the  darling  object 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  virtue,  hanging  on 
a  gibbet,  which  he  had  secretly  ordered  lo  be  there 
erected  for  the  execution:  rage,  and  despair,  and 
indignation,  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and  de- 
prived her  for  ever  of  her  senses.  All  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  country,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty, 
were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian:  the 
soldiery  wore  let  loose  to  live  at  free  quarters;  and 
his  own  regiment,  instructed  by  his  example  iind 
encouraged  by  his  exhortations,  distinguisheil  them 
solves  in  a  particular  niunner  by  their  outrnges. 
By  way  of  pleasantry,  lie  used  to  call  them  '*  his 
luuihs  ;"  an  appellation  whieli  vviui  long  romenibenid 
with  horror  in  tlu-  west  of  Kngbmd, 

'I'hd  violent  .leireries  succeeded  after  some  iiitei^ 
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■  >-'•-  and  showed  the  people  that  the  rigours  of  Uw 
iiifi^ht  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military 
t>TLiuay.  This  man,  who  wantoned  m  cruelty,  had 
already  given  a  specimen  of  his  character  in  many 
(rials  where  he  presided;  and  he  now  set  out  with  a 
.^a\  a[;e  joy,  as  to  a  full  harvest  of  death  and  de- 
suuction:  he  began  at  Dorchester;  and  thirty 
rebels  being  arraigaed,  he  exhorted  them,  but  in 
vain,  to  save  him,  by  their  free  confession,  the 
trouble  of  trying  them  ;  and  when  twenty-nine  were 
foand  guilty,  lie  ordered  them,  as  an  additional 
|iiiiiishment  of  their  disobedience,  to  be  led  to  im- 
niHiJiate  execution :  most  of  the  other  prisoners, 
t-n-jlied  with  this  example,  pleaded  guilty  and  no 
-^  than  tvpo  hundred  and  ninety-two  received 
iit'-nce  at  Dorchester  :  Of  these,  eighty  were  exe- 
i!''d.  Exeter  was  the  next  stage  of  his  cruelty: 
.  w<i  hundred  and  forty-three  were  there  tried,  of 
wliom  a  great  number  were  condemned  and  exe- 
ruted:  he  also  opened  his  commission  at  Taunton 
and  Wells  ;  and  every  where  carried  consternation 
along  with  him.  The  juries  were  so  struck  with 
his  menaces,  that  tht-y  gdve  their  -verdict  witii  pre- 
cipitation;  and  many  innocent  persons,  it  is  said, 
were  involved  with  the  guilty:  and  on  the  whole, 
besides  those  who  were  butchered  by  the  military 
commanders,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  com- 
puted to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  justice.  The 
whole  country  was  strewed  with  the  heads  and  limbs 
of  traitors;  every  village  almost  beheld  the  dead 
carcase  of  a  wretched  inhabitant ;  and  all  the 
rigours  of  justice,  unabated  by  any  appearance  of 
clemency,  were  fully  displayed  to  the  people  by  the 
inhuman  Jefferies. 

Of  all  the  executions  during  this  dismal  period 
tlie  mo!<t  remarkable  were  those  of  I\Irs.  Gaunt  and 
Lady  Lisle,  who  had  heeu  accused  of  harbouring 
traitors.  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  an  anabaptist,  noted  for 
her  beneficence,  which  she  extended  to  persons  of 
all  professions  and  persuasions:  one  of  the  rebels, 
knowing  her  humane  disposition,  had  recourse  to 
her  in  his  distress,  and  was  concealed  by  her:  hearing 
of  the  proclamation,  which  offered  an  indemnity  and 
rewards  to  such  as  discovered  criminals,  he  betrayed 
his  benefactress,  and  bore  evidence  against  her*  he 
received  a  pardun  as  a  recompense  for  his  treachery ; 
she  was  burned  alive  for  her  charity. 

Lady  Lisle  was  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides 
who  had  enjoyed  great  favour  and  authority  under 
Cromwell;  and  who  having  fied,  after  the  restora- 
tion, to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  was  there  assas- 
sinated by  three  Iribh  ruffians,  who  hoped  to  make 
their  fortune  by  this  piece  of  service  :  his  widow  was 
now  prosecuted  for  harbouring  two  rebels  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Scdgemoor;  and  JeH'eries  pushed 
on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting  violence.  In  vain 
did  the  aged  prisoner  plead  that  these  criminals  had 
been  put  into  no  proclamation  ;  had  been  ctrnvicted 
by  no  verdict;  nor  could  any  man  be  denominated 
a  traitor,  til)  the  sentence  of  some  legal  court  was 
passed  on  him:  that  it  appeared  not  by  any  proof 
that  she  was  ho  much  as  acquainted  with  the  guilt 
of  the  persons,  or  had  hoard  of  their  joining  the  re- 
hoUion  of  Monmouth  ;  that  though  she  might  be 
(pbnuxious  on  account  of  her  family,  it  was  well 
known  that  her  iicart  was  ever  h)yal,  and  that  no 
pi'ihon  in  England  hud  shod  more  tears  for  that 
tragical  event,  in  which  her  husband  had  uufortu- 
naiciy  borne  too  great  a  share:  and  that  the  same 
principles  which  chc  herself  had  ever  embraced,  she 
bud  carefully  iuHtilled  into  her  son;  and  had,  at 
thiil  very  time,  sent  him  to  fight  against  those  ro-j 
Vol.  II. 


bels  whom  she  was  now  accused  of  harbouring. 
Though  these  arguments  did  not  move  Jefferies, 
they  had  influence  on  the  jury:  twice  they  seemed 
inclined  to  bring  in  a  favourable  verdict;  they  were 
as  often  sent  back  with  menaces  and  reproaches, 
and  at  last  were  constrained  to  give  sentence 
against  the  pri:;oner.  Notwithstanding  all  appli- 
cations for  pardon,  the  cruel  sentence  was  executed  : 
the  king  said,  that  he  had  given  Jefferies  a  promise 
not  to  pardon  her  ; — an  excuse  which  could  serve 
only  to  aggravate  the  blame  against  himself. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that,  by  all  these 
bloody  executions,  a  rebellion,  so  precipitate,  so 
ill  supported,  and  of  such  short  duration,  would 
have  been  sufficiently  expiated:  but  nothing  could 
satiate  the  spirit  of  rigour  which  possessed  the  admi- 
nistration. Even  those  multitudes  who  received 
pardon  were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  guilt  by  fines 
which  reduced  them  to  beggary;  or,  where  their 
foimor  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  paying, 
they  were  condemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  severe 
imprisonments:  nor  could  the  innocent  escape  the 
hands,  no  less  rapacious  than  cruel,  of  the  chief- 
justice.  Prideaux,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire, 
being  thrown  into  prison,  aud  dreading  the  severe 
and  arbitrary  spirit  which  at  that  time  met  with  no 
control,  was  obliged  to  buy  his  liberty  of  Jefferies 
at  the  price  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  though  he 
could  never  so  much  as  learn  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  accused. 

Goodenough,  the  seditious  under-sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  bloody  and 
desperate  part  of  the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  was 
taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Seugenioor,  and 
resolved  to  save  his  own  fife  by  an  accusation  of 
Cornish,  the  sheriff,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  court:  Colonel  Rumsey  joined  him 
in  the  accusation ;  and  the  prosecution  was  so 
hastened,  that  the  prisoner  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  in  the  space  of  a  week :  the  perjury 
of  the  witnesses  appeared  immediately  after;  and 
the  king  seemed  to  regret  the  execution  of  Cornish  : 
he  granted  his  estate  to  his  family,  and  condemned 
the  witnesses  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  injustice  of  this  sentence  against  Cornish 
was  not  wanted  to  disgust  the  nation  with  the  court . 
the  continued  rigour  of  the  other  executions  had 
already  impressed  a  universal  hatred  against  the 
ministers  of  justice,  attended  with  compassion  for 
the  unhappy  sufferers;  who,  as  they  had  been  se- 
duced into  this  crime  by  mistaken  principles,  bore 
their  punishment  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  martyrs. 
The  people  might  have  been  willing  on  this  occasion 
to  distinguish  between  the  king  and  his  ministers; 
but  care  was  taken  to  prove  that  the  latter  had  done 
nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  their  master. 
Jefferies,  on  his  return,  was  immediately,  for  thoso 
eminent  services,  created  a  peer;  and  was  sooq 
after  vested  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor:  it  is 
pretended,  however,  with  some  appearance  of  au- 
tiiority,  that  the  king  was  displeased  with  these 
cruelties,  and  put  a  stop  to  them  by  orders,  as  soon 
as  jiroper  information  of  them  was  conveyed  to  him. 

[The  researches  of  Mackintosh  have  proved  that 
James  has  no  suth  excuse  as  here  is  urged.  IIo 
fully  participated  in,  and  was  ac(|uainted  with,  the 
whole  of  Jefferies*  conduct,  which  he  applauded 
aud  rewarded.] 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

A  Parliament — French  Persecutions — The  Dispensi7}y 
Pou^.r—Siate  of  Scotland— Of  Irtland— Breach  be- 
tuist  the  King  and  the  Church — Cuurt  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission— Sentence  agaimt  the  Bishop  of 
London — Suspension  of  the  Penal  Laws — State  of 
Ireland — Embassy  to  Rome — Attempt  on  Magdalen- 
college — Imprisonment,  Trial,  and  Acquittal  of  the 
Bishops^Birth  of  the  Prince  of  IVales. 

The  king  was  so  elated  with  this  continued  pros- 
perity, that  he  began  to  undervalue  even  an  English 
parliament,  at  all  times  formidable  to  his  family; 
and  from  his  speech  to  that  assembly  (November  9), 
which  he  had  assembled  early  in  the  winter,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  exempted  from  all 
rules  of  prudence,  or  necessity  uf  dissimulation.  He 
plainly  told  the  two  houses,  that  the  militia,  which 
had  formerly  been  so  much  magnified,  was  now 
fuund,  by  experience  in  the  last  rebellion,  to  be  al- 
totjether  useless;  and  he  required  a  new  supply,  in 
urder  to  maintain  those  additional  forces  which  he 
had  levied :  he  also  took  notice,  that  he  had  em- 
ployed a  great  many  catholic  officers;  and  that  he 
had,  in  their  favour,  dispensed  with  the  law  requiring 
the  test  to  be  taken  by  every  one  that  possessed  any 
public  office  :  and  to  cut  short  all  opposition,  he  de- 
clared, that,  having  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  ser- 
vice during  such  times  of  danger,  he  was  determined 
neither  to  expose  them  afterwards  to  disgrace,  nor 
himself,  in  case  of  another  rebellion,  to  the  want  of 
their  assistance. 

Such  violent  aversion  did  this  parliament  bear  to 
opposition ;  so  great  dread  had  been  instilled  of  the 
consequences  attending  any  breach  with  the  king; 
that  it  is  probable,  had  he  used  his  dispensing  power 
without  declaring  it,  no  inquiries  would  have  been 
made,  and  time  mi^ht  have  reconciled  the  nation  to 
this  dangerous  exercise  of  prerogative:  but  to  in- 
vade at  once  their  constitution,  to  threaten  their 
religion,  to  establish  a  standing  army,  and  even  to 
require  them,  by  their  concurrence,  to  contribute 
towards  all  these  measures,  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
their  patience ;  and  they  began,  for  the  first  time,  to 
display  some  small  remains  of  English  spirit  and 
generosity.  When  the  king's  speech  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  commons,  many  severe  retlec- 
tions  were  thrown  out  against  the  present  measures; 
and  the  house  was  with  seeming  difficulty  engaged 
to  promise,  iu  a  general  vote,  that  they  would  ijraut 
some  supply  :  but  instead  of  finishing  that  business, 
which  could  alone  render  them  acceptable  to  the 
king,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  dispensing 
power;  and  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king 
against  it-  Before  this  address  was  presented,  they 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  supply;  and  as 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  de- 
manded by  the  cnurt,  and  two  hundn-d  thcmsand 
p.umds  proposed  by  the  country  party,  a  middle 
cour^e  was  chosen;  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  alter  some  dispute,  were  at  last  voted.  The 
uildrfSH  against  the  dispensing  power  was  expressed 
in  nioHt  PHpectful  and  tmbmiAsivc  terms  ;  yet  it  was 
very  ill  received  by  the  king;  and  his  anhwer  con- 
tained a  flat  d<midl,  uttered  with  great  warmth  and 
vchnmenee.  The  commons  were  so  daunted  with 
thit  reply,  that  they  kept  silence  a  lonj;  linie;  and 
whou  Coke,  mi-mhrr  for  Derby,  runu  un,  and  said, 
"  I  hope  we  are  all  Knglifchmen,  an(l  not  to  be 
frightened  wuh  a  few  hard  wordH,"  so  littlo  Hpirit 
apiiouroil  ID  thul  asiembly,  that  they  sent  him  U)  thu 


Tower  for  bluntly  expressing  a  free  and  generous 
sentiment;  they  adjourned,  without  fixing  a  day 
for  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  answer;  and 
on  their  next  meeting  they  submissivply  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  supply,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  establish  funds  for  paying  the  sura  voted  in 
nine  years  and  a  half:  the  king,  therefore,  had  in 
effect,  almost  without  contest  or  violence,  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  commons;  and  thai  as- 
sembly, instead  of  guarding  their  liberties,  now  ex- 
posed to  manifest  peril,  conferred  an  additional  re- 
venue on  the  crown ;  and,  by  rendering  the  king  in 
some  degree  independent,  contributed  to  increase 
those  dangers  with  which  they  had  so  much  reason 
to  be  alarmed. 

The  next  opposition  came  from  the  house  of  peers, 
which  has  not  commonly  taken  the  lead  on  these 
occasions;  and  even  from  the  bench  of  bishops, 
where  the  court  usually  expects  the  greatest  com- 
plaisance and  submission.  The  upper  house  had 
been  brought,  iu  the  first  days  of  the  session,  to 
give  general  thanks  for  the  king's  speech  ;  by  which 
compliment  they  were  understood,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiesced  in  every 
part  of  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  step,  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
brethren,  moved  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for 
taking  the  speech  into  consideration;  he  was  se- 
conded by  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt. 
JetVeries,  the  chaucellor,  opposed  the  motion  ;  and 
seemed  inclined  to  use  in  that  house  the  same 
arrogance  to  which  on  the  bench  he  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  :  but  he  was  soon  taught  to  know 
his  place;  and  he  proved  by  his  behaviour,  that  in 
solence,  when  checked,  naturally  sinks  into  mean 
ness  and  cowardice.  The  bishop  of  London's  motion 
prevailed. 

The  king  might  reasonably  have  presumed,  that, 
even  if  the  peers  should  so  far  resume  courage  as  to 
make  an  application  against  his  dispensing  power, 
the  same  steady  answer  which  he  had  given  to  the 
commons  would  make  them  relapse  into  the  same 
timidity  ;  and  he  might  by  that  means  have  obtained 
a  considerable  supply,  without  making  any  conces- 
sions in  return  :  but  so  imperious  was  his  temper,  so 
lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertained  of  his  own 
authority,  and  so  violent  the  schemes  suggested  by 
his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priests,  that,  without 
any  delay,  without  waiting  for  any  further  provoca- 
tion, he  immediately  proceeded  to  a  prorogation : 
he  continued  the  parliament  during  a  year  and  a 
half  by  four  more  prorogations;  but  having  in  vain 
tried,  by  separate  applications,  to  break  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  leacling  members,  he  at  last  dissolved  that 
assembly  :  and  as  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  him 
to  find  among  his  protestaut  subjects  a  set  of  men 
more  devoted  to  royal  authority,  it  was  universally 
concluded  that  ho  intended  thenceforth  to  govern 
entirely  without  parliaments. 

Never  king  mounted  the  throne  of  England  with 
greater  advantages  than  James;  nay,  possessed 
greater  facility,  if  that  were  any  advantage,  of  ren- 
dering himself  and  his  posterity  absolute :  but  all 
these  fortunate  circumstances  tended  only,  by  his 
own  misconduct,  to  bring  more  sudden  ruin  on  him. 
The  nation  seemed  disposed  of  thcmBclvos  to  resign 
their  libortiofi,  had  ho  not,  at  the  same  time,  made 
an  attempt  on  their  religion:  and  ho  might  even 
have  Huccee<led  in  surmounting  ut  onco  thoir  liber- 
lies  and  religion,  had  ho  conducted  his  schemes  with 
common  nrudence  and  discretion.  Openlv  to  derlarn 
to  the  parlianiont,  so  early  in  hia  reign,  hia  iuientiou 
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ti>  dispense  with  the  tests,  struck  a  universal  alarm 
throughout  the  nation  ;  infused  terror  into  the  church, 
uliirh  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  support  of  mo- 
nirtiiy;  and  even  disgusted  the  army,  by  whose 
unans  alone  he  could  now  purpose  to  govern:  the 
1' inner  horror  against  popery  was  revived  by  polemi- 
it  I  Looks  and  sermons;  and  in  every  dispute  the 
victory  seemed  to  be  gained  by  the  protestant  divines, 
u  iio  were  heard  with  more  favourable  ears,  and  who 
u;  maged  the  controversy  with  more  learning  and 
il>i<[uence:  but  another  incident  happened  at  this 
I  nil-',  which  tended  mightily  to  excite  the  animosity 
of  tlie  nation  against  the  catholic  communion. 

Louis  XIV.  having  long  harassed  and  molested 
the  protestants,  at  last  revoked  entirely  the  edict  of 
Xuiitz,  which  had  been  enacted  by  Henry  IV.  for 
sfruriug  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
wliK  h  had  been  declared  irrevocable;  and  which, 
during  the  experience  of  near  a  century,  had  been 
attfiided  with  no  sensible  inconvenience.  All  the 
iiiMjuities  inseparable  from  persecution  were  exer- 
cised against  those  unhappy  religionists  who  became 
oli>tinate  in  poportion  to  the  oppressions  which  they 
yiilfrred;  and  either  covered  under  a  feigned  con 
V(.'rsion  a  more  violent  abhorrence  of  the  catholic 
iMiinnunion,  or  sought  among  foreign  nations  for 
th.it  liberty  of  which  they  were  bereaved  in  their 
native  country.  Above  five  hundred  thousand  of  the 
most  useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted  F.ance; 
:ni'l  exported,  together  with  immense  suras  of  money, 
tii'.^f  arts  and  manufactures  which  had  chiefly  tended 
to  enrich  that  kingdom:  they  propagated  every 
uhire  the  most  tragical  accounts  of  the  tyranny  ex- 
<-!(isf'd  against  them,  and  revived  among  the  protes- 
i;iiits  all  that  resentment  against  the  bloody  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  popery,  to  which  so  mauy  inci- 
dfiits  in  all  ages  had  given  too  much  foundation: 
ii'iir  fifty  thousand  refugees  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  all  men  were  disposed,  from  their  rrpre- 
sfiitations,  to  entertain  the  utmost  horror  against 
th'-  projects  which  they  apprehended  to  be  formed 
by  the  king  for  the  abolition  of  the  protestant  reli- 
LTioii.  When  a  prince  of  so  much  humanity  and  of 
Muh  signal  prudence  as  Louis  could  be  engaged,  by 
the  bigotry  of  his  religion  alone,  without  any  provo- 
cation, to  embrace  such  sanguinary  and  impolitic 
measures,  what  might  not  bo  dreaded,  they  asked, 
from  James,  who  was  so  much  inferior  in  these  vir- 
tues, and  who  had  already  been  irritated  by  such 
obstinate  and  violent  opposition  ?  In  vain  did  the 
king  affect  to  throw  the  highest  blame  on  the  perse- 
cutions in  France;  in  vain  did  he  afl"ord  the  most 
real  protection  and  assistance  to  the  distressed  hu- 
gonots  :  all  the^e  symptoms  of  toleration  were  re- 
garded as  insidious,  opposite  to  the  avowed  princi- 
ples of  his  sect,  and  belied  by  the  severe  administra- 
titui  which  he  himself  had  exercised  agaiust  the 
n(tn-conformists  in  Scotland. 

The  smallest  approach  towards  the  introduction  of 
popery,  must,  in  the  present  disposition  of  the 
peopti',  have  afforded  reason  of  jealousy;  much  more 
3o  wide  a  step  as  that  <-f  disprnsiiig  with  the  teats, 
thi;  H<de  security  which  the  nation,  being  disap- 
pointed of  the  exclusion-bill,  found  provided  against 
those  dreaded  innovations :  yet  was  the  king  reso- 
lute to  persevere  in  his  purpose  ;  and  having  failed 
in  bringing  over  the  parliament,  he  made  an  attempt, 
with  more  success,  for  catablishing  his  dispensing 
power  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges  (1686).  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  a  new  proselyte,  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission of  colonel;  and  directions  were  given  his 
coBchmaa  to  probccuto  him  for  the  penalty  of  five 


hundred  pounds,  which  the  law  establishing  the  tests 
had  granted  to  informers :  by  this  feigned  action, 
the  king  hoped,  both  from  the  authority  of  the  de- 
cision and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  question  with  regard  to  his  dispensing  power. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  lawyers  ap- 
pointed to  plead  against  Hales  would  exert  great 
force  on  that  occasion  :  but  the  cause  was  regarded 
with  such  anxiety  by  the  public,  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  in  several  elaborate  discourses ; 
and  could  men  divest  themselves  of  prejudice,  there 
want  not  sufficient  materials  on  which  to  form  a 
true  judgment.  The  claim  and  exercise  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  is  allowed  to  be  very  ancient  in 
England  ;  and  though  it  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
copied  from  papal  usurpations,  it  may  plainly  by 
traced  up  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In 
the  feudal  governments  men  were  more  anxious  to 
secure  their  private  property  than  to  share  in  the 
public  administration  ;  and  provided  no  innovations 
were  attempted  on  their  rights  and  possessions,  the 
care  of  executing  the  laws  and  ensuring  general 
safety  was  without  jealousy  intrusted  to  the  sove- 
reign :  penal  statutes  were  commonly  intended  to 
arm  the  prince  with  more  authority  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  being  in  the  main  calculated  for  promoting  his 
influence  as  first  magistrate,  there  seemed  no  dan- 
ger in  allowing  him  to  dispense  with  their  execution 
in  such  particular  cases  as  might  require  an  excep- 
tion or  indulgence:  that  practice  had  so  much  pre- 
vailed, that  the  parliament  itself  had  more  than 
once  acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  ; 
particularly  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  when 
they  enacted  the  law  against  aliens,  and  also  when 
they  passed  the  statute  of  provisors.  But  though 
the  general  tenour  of  the  penal  statutes  was  such  as 
gave  the  king  a  superior  interest  in  their  execution 
beyond  any  of  his  subjects,  it  could  not  but  some- 
times happen  in  a  mixed  government,  that  the  par- 
liament would  desire  to  enact  laws,  by  which  the 
regal  power,  in  some  particulars,  even  where  private 
property  was  not  immediately  concerned,  might  be 
regulated  and  restrained.  In  the  twenty-third  of 
Henry  VI.  a  law  of  this  kind  was  enacted,  prohi- 
biting any  man  from  serving  in  a  county  as  sheriff 
above  a  year;  and  a  clause  was  inserted,  by  which 
the  king  was  disabled  from  granting  a  dispensation. 
Plain  reason  might  have  taught,  that  this  law,  at 
least,  should  be  exempted  from  the  king's  preroga- 
tive;  but  as  the  dispensing  power  still  prevailed  iu 
other  cases,  it  was  soon  able,  aided  by  the  servility 
of  the  courts  of  judicature,  even  to  overpower  this 
statute,  which  the  legislature  had  evidently  intended 
to  secure  against  violation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  case  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  all  the 
judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber  ;  and  it  was  de- 
creed, that,  notwithstanding  the  strict  clause  above 
mentioned,  the  king  might  dispense  with  the  statute : 
he  could  first,  it  was  alleged,  dispense  with  the  pro- 
hibitory clause,  and  then  with  the  statute  itself. 
This  opinion  of  the  judges,  though  seemingly  absurd, 
had  ever  since  passed  for  undoubted  law:  tiie  prac- 
tice of  continuing  the  sheriff's  had  prevailed  ;  and 
most  of  the  property  in  England  had  been  fixed  by 
decisions,  which  juries,  returned  by  such  sherilfs, 
had  given  in  the  courts  of  judicature.  Many  other 
dispensations  of  a  like  nature  may  be  produced ; 
not  only  such  as  look  place  by  intervals,  but  such 
as  were  uniformly  continued  :  thus  the  law  was  dis- 
pensed with,  which  prohibited  any  man  from  going 
a  judge  of  a^tsizc  into  hia  own  county:  that  which 
rendered  all  Wolshmeu  incapable  of  bearing  oflicea 
2  LI 
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in  Wales  ;  and  that  which  required  every  one  who 
received  a  paidon  for  felony  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour.  In  the  second  of  James  I.  a  new 
consultation  of  all  the  judges  had  been  held  ou  a 
like  question :  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
again  unanimously  affirmed  ;  and  it  became  an  esta- 
bfished  principle  in  English  jurisprudence,  that 
though  the  king  could  not  allow  of  what  was  morally 
unlawful,  he  could  permit  what  was  only  prohibited 
by  positive  statute  :  even  the  jealous  house  of  com- 
mons, who  extorted  the  petition  of  right  fnun 
Charles  I.  made  no  scruple,  by  the  mouth  of  Glan- 
viUe,  their  manager,  to  allow  of  the  dispensiug 
power  in  its  full  extent ;  and  in  the  famous  trial  of 
ship-inoney,  Holborne,  the  popular  lawyer,  had 
irecly,  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  made  the 
same  concession  ;  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle 
of  English  law,  had  uot  only  concurred  with  all 
other  lawyers  in  favour  of  this  prerogative,  but  seems 
even  to  believe  it  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  itself  could  not  abolish  it :  and  he 
particularly  observes,  that  no  law  can  impose  such 
a  disability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the  king  may  not 
dispense  with ;  because  the  king,  from  the  law  ot 
nature,  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  all  his  subjects. 
This  particular  reason,  as  well  as  all  the  general 
principles,  is  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  tests; 
nor  can  the  dangerous  cousequence  of  granting  dis- 
pensations in  that  case  be  ever  allowed  to  be  pleaded 
before  a  court  of  judicature.  Every  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  it  may  be  said,  admits  of  abuse :  should 
the  king  pardon  all  criminals,  law  must  be  totally 
dissolved :  should  he  declare  and  continue  perpetual 
war  against  all  nations,  inevitable  ruin  must  ensue: 
yet  these  powers  are  intrusted  to  the  sovereign ; 
and  we  must  be  content,  as  our  ancestors  were,  to 
depend  on  his  prudence  and  discretion  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them. 

Though  this  reasoning  seems  founded  on  such 
principles  as  are  usually  admitted  by  lawyers,  the 
people  had  entertained  such  violent  prepossessions 
against  the  use  which  James  here  made  of  his  pre- 
rogative, that  he  was  obliged,  before  he  brought 
on  Hales's  cause,  to  displace  four  of  the  judges, 
Jones,  Montague,  Charleton,  and  Ncvil;  and  even 
Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief-justice,  though  a 
man  of  acknowledged  virtue,  yet,  because  he  here 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  crown,  was  exposed 
to  great  and  general  reproach :  men  deemed  a  dis- 
pensing  to  be  in  effect  the  same  with  a  repealing 
power ;  and  they  could  not  conceive  that  less  au- 
thority  was  necessary  to  repeal  than  to  enact  any 
statute :  if  one  penal  law  was  dispensed  with,  any 
other  might  undergo  the  same  fate  ;  and  by  what 
principle  could  even  the  laws  which  deline  property 
be  afterwards  secured  from  violation?  The  test  act 
had  ever  been  conceived  the  great  barrier  of  the 
established  religion  under  a  ponish  successor:  as 
such,  it  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  parliament ; 
as  such,  granted  by  the  king  ;  as  such,  during  the 
debutes  with  regard  to  the  exclusion,  recommended 
by  the  chancellor:  by  what  magic,  what  chicane  of 
Uw,  is  il  now  annihilated,  and  iciidorcd  of  no  vii- 
lidily  ?  These  questions  were  every  where  asked  ; 
and  men,  straitened  by  precedents  and  deciMons  of 
great  outhorily,  were  reduced  either  to  question  the 
antiquity  of  this  prerogative  itself,  or  to  assert  Ihut 
OTen  the  practice  of  near  live  centuries  could  not 
bestow  on  it  suflicienl  outhorily  ;  il  was  not  considered, 
Ihal  the  prineiil  diflicult  or  seeming  absurdity  hiiil 
proceeded  from  lute  inuovniions  introduced  into  the 
government.     Ever  .inco  ll.o  beBlnning  of  Hm  cen- 
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tuiy,  the  parliament  had,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  been 
acquiring  powers  and  establishing  principles  favour- 
able to  law  and  liberty  ;  the  authority  of  the  crown 
had  been  limited  in  many  important  particulars; 
and  penal  statutes  were  often  calculated  to  secure 
the  constitution  against  the  attempts  of  ministers,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  a  general  peace,  and  repress 
crimes  and  immoralities ;  a  prerogative,  however, 
derived  from  very  ancient,  and  almost  uuiform  prac- 
tice, the  dispensiug  power,  still  remained,  or  was 
supposed  to  remain,  with  the  crown  ;  sufficient  in  an 
instant  to  overturn  this  whole  fabric,  and  to  throw 
down  all  fences  of  the  constitution  :  if  this  preroga- 
tive, which  carries  on  the  face  of  it  such  strong  symp- 
tom's of  an  absolute  authority  in  the  prince,  had  yet 
in  ancient  times  subsisted  with  some  degree  of  liberty 
in  the  subject;  this  fact  only  proves,  that  scarcely 
anv  human  government,  much  less  one  erected  in 
rude  and  barbarous  times,  is  entirely  consistent  and 
uniform  in  all  its  parts:  but  to  expect  that  the  dis- 
pensing power  could  in  any  degree  be  rendered  com- 
patible with  those  accurate  and  regular  limitations 
which  had  of  late  been  established,  and  which  the 
people  were  determined  to  maintain,  was  a  vain 
hope ;  and  though  men  knew  not  on  what  principles 
they  could  deny  that  prerogative,  they  saw  that  if 
they  would  preserve  their  laws  and  constitution, 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  denying,  at  least 
for  abolishing  it.  The  revolution  alone,  which  soon 
succeeded,  happily  put  an  end  to  all  these  disputes: 
by  means  of  it  a  more  uniform  edifice  was  at  last 
erected  :  the  monstrous  inconsistence,  so  visible  be- 
tween the  ancient  gothic  parts  of  the  fabric  and  the 
recent  plans  of  liberty,  was  fully  corrected  :  and  to 
their  mutual  felicity,  king  and  people  were  finally 
taught  to  know  their  proper  boundaries. 

Whatever  topics  lawyers  might  find  to  defend 
James's  dispensing  power,  the  nation  thought  it 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to  liberty  ;  aud  his  resolution 
of  exercising  it  may  on  that  account  be  esteemed  no 
less  alarming  than  if  the  power  had  been  founded 
on  the  most  recent  and  most  flagrant  usurpation.  It 
was  not  likely,  that  an  authority,  which  had  been 
assumed  through  so  many  obstacles,  would  in  his 
hands  lie  long  idle  and  unemployed  :  four  catholic 
lords  were  brought  into  the  privy-council,  Powis, 
Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover.  Halifax,  finding  that, 
notwithstanding  his  past  merits,  he  possessed  no  real 
credit  ir  authority,  became  refractory  in  his  oppo- 
sition ;  and  his  office  of  privy-seal  was  given  to  .\run- 
dcl :  the  king  was  open  as  well  as  zealous  in  the  de- 
sire of  making  converts;  and  men  plainly  saw,  that 
the  only  way  to  acquire  his  aifectiou  and  confidence 
was  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  religion.  Sunderland, 
some  time  after,  scrupled  not  to  gain  favour  at  this 
price  :  Kochesler,  the  treasurer,  though  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  yet,  because  he  refused  to  give  this 
instance  of  complaisance,  was  turned  out  of  his 
office ;  the  treasury  was  put  in  commission,  and  Bel- 
lasis was  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  nil  the  courtiers 
were  disgusted,  even  such  as  had  little  regard  to  re- 
ligion :  the  dishonour,  as  well  as  distrust,  attending 
reuepodcs,  made  most  men  resolve,  at  all  hazards, 
to  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith. 

In  Scotland  James's  zeal  for  proselytism  was  more 
successful:  the  earls  of  Murray,  I'erth,  and  Melforl 
were  brought  over  to  the  court  religion  ;  and  the  two 
latter  noblemen  made  use  of  a  very  courtly  reason 
for  their  ((inversion  :  they  pretended,  that  the  papers 
found  in  the  l.ile  king's  cabinet  had  opened  their 
eyes,  and  had  convinced  them  of  the  preference  due 
to  tho  catholic  rulij{iou  ;  yueeusbury,   who  showed 
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not  the  same  complianc-e,  loll  into  total  disgraci- 
notwithstaadias  his  former  servii-es,  and  the  irapor 
tant  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  to  the  measure; 
of  the  court :  these  merits  could  not  even 
of  safety  against  the  vengeance  to  which  he  stood 
exposed:  his  rival,  Perth,  who  had  been  ready  to 
sink  under  his  superior  interest,  now  acquired  the 
ascendant;  and  all  the  complaints  exhibited  against 
him  were  totally  obliterated :  his  faith,  according  to 
a  saying  of  Halifax,  had  made  him  whole. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  chiefly  that  the  mask  was 
wholly  taken  off,  and  that  the  king  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal  and 
his  violence  :  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  recalled  ;  and 
though  the  primate  and  Lord  Granard,  two  protes- 
tants,  still  possessed  the  authority  of  justice,  the 
whole  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Talbot,  the 
general,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  a 
man  who,  from  the  blindness  of  his  prejudices  and 
fury  of  his  temper,  was  transported  with  the  most 
immeasurable  ardour  for  the  catholic  cause.  After 
the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  orders 
were  given  by  Tyrconnel  to  disarm  all  the  protes- 
tants,  on  pretence  of  securing  the  public  peace,  and 
keeping  their  arms  in  a  few  magazines  for  the  use 
of  the  militia :  next,  the  army  was  new-modelled, 
because  it  was  pretended  that  they  or  their  fathers 
had  served  under  Cromwell  and  the  republic 
injustice  was  not  confined  to  thi 
dred  officers  more  were  afterwards  broken,  thou 
many  of  them   had  purchased  their  commission 


ligion  ;  and  though  some  subsequent  incidents  had 
soemiuRly  allayed  that  spirit,  they  knew  that  the 
settled  l-.abits  of  the  people  were  still  the  same,  and 
sure  him  j  ihat  the  smallest  incident  was  sufficient  to  renew  the 
'ormer  animosity:  a  very  moderate  indulgence, 
therefore,  to  the  catholic  religion,  would  have  sa- 
tisfied them  ;  and  all  attempts  to  acquire  power, 
much  more  to  produce  a  change  of  the  national 
faith,  they  deemed  dangerous  and  destructive. 

On  the  first  lu-oaching  of  the  popish  plot,  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  had  concurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  with  the  same  violence  and 
credulity  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  but  dreading 
afterwards  the  prevalence  of  republican  and  pres- 
byterian  principles,  they  had  been  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  measures  of  the  court  ;  and  to  their  assist- 
ance cliietiy  J  ames  had  owed  his  succession  to  the 
crown.  Finding  that  all  these  services  were  forgot- 
ten, and  that  the  catholic  religion  was  the  king's 
sole  favourite,  the  church  had  commenced  an  oppo- 
sition to  court  measures,  and  popery  was  now  ac- 
knowledged the  more  immediate  danger.  In  order 
to  prevent  inflammatory  sermons  on  this  popular 
subject,  James  revived  some  directions  to  preachers 
which  had  been  promulgated  by  the  late  Ling  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  when  no  design  against  the 
national  religion  was  yet  formed,  or  at  least  appre- 
hended :  but  in  the  present  delicate  and  interesting 
situation   of  the   church,  there  was  little  reason  to 


th< 


near  three  hun-   ^^^^^^  ^jj^^^   orders   founded  on  no  legal  authority 

~      vsould  be  rigidly  obeyed  by   preachers,  who  saw  no 

security  to  themselves  but  in  preserving  the  confi- 


about  four  or  hve  thousand  private  soldiers  because   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^       _,  ^^  ^j^^  p^^p,^      j,,3jg^d  ^f  avoiding 
they  were  protestants,  were  dismissed  ;  and,   being   ^^^^^^^^  according   to   the   king's    injunctions^ 

stripped  even  of  their  regimentals,  were  turned  out  j,reachers  everywhere  declaimed  against  popery  ; 


to  starve  in  the  streets.  'While  these  violences  were 
carrying  on.  Clarendon,  who  had  been  named  lord 
lieutenant,  came  over  ;  but  he  soon  found,  th 


,ud,  among  the  rest,  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergyman  of 
London,  particularly  distinguished  himself,  and 
att'ected  to  throw  great  contempt  on  those  who  had 


he  had  refused  to  give  the  king  the  desired  pledge  ot    ^^^^  induced  to  change  their  religion  by  such  piti 
fidelity  by  changing  his   religion,   he  possessed  no    ^^^  argunients    as    the    Komish   missionaries    could 


cred 
in  the 
sition 
cathol     , 

substituted  in  his  place.  The  unh.appy  protestant 
now  saw  all  the  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary force,  transferred  into  the  hands  of  their  inve- 1 
terate  enemies,  inflamed  with  hereditary  hatred,  and 
stimulated  by  every  motive  which  the  nassion  either 
for  power,  propcrtv.  or  religion,  couin  inspire  :  even 
the  barbarous  banditti  were  let  loose  to  prey  on  them 
in  their  present  defenceless  condition  :  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  massacres  was  apprehended;  and  great 
multitudes,  struck  with  the  best-grounded  terror, 
deserted  the  kingdom,  and  infused  into  the  Kuglish 
nation  a  dread  of  those  violences,  to   which,  after 


fleet  on 
positive 
his  dio- 
cesan, immediately  to  suspend  Sharpe 
jesty's  pleasure  should  be  further  known  :  the  pre- 
late replied,  that  he  could  not  possibly  obey  these 
commands  ;  and  that  he  was  not  empowered,  in  such 
a  summary  manner,  to  inflict  any  punishment  even 
on  the  greatest  delinquent :  but  neither  this  obvious 
reason,  nor  the  most  dutiful  submis.sions,  both  of 
the  prelate  and  of  Sharpe  himself,  could  appease  the 
court :  the  king  was  determined  to  proceed  with  vio- 
lence in  the  prosecution  of  this  afl'air :  the  bishop 
himself  he  resolved   to  punish  for  disobedience  to 


his  commands  ;  and  the  expedient  which  he  em- 
limrth;  mi^ht'V^^iy.Tom  ^:;^^^  i  ployed  for  that  purpose  was  of  a  nature  at  once  the 
catholics,  think  themselves  exposed.  '      most  illegal  and  most  alarming 

All  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  communion  Among  al  the  engines  of  authority  formerly  em- 
werc  disgusted  with  these  violent  measures,  and  ployed  by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  dan- 
could  easily  foresee  the  consequences  :  but  .James  '  gerous,  or  even  destructive  to  liberty,  than  the  court 
was  entirely  governed  by  the  rash  counsels  of  the  of  high-commission,  which,  together  with  the  star- 
queen  and  of  his  confessor,  Father  Peters,  a  .Jesuit,  I  chamber,  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
whom  he  s.ion  after  created  a  privy-councillor:  he  ;  Charles  I.  by  act  of  parliament  ;  in  which  a  clause 
thouuht  too,  that,  as  he  was  now  in  the  decline  of  ,  ^yas  also  inserted,  prohibiting  the  erection,  m  all 
life  it  'w.i8  necessary  for  him,  by  hasty  steps,  to  ]  future  times,  of  that  court,  or  any  of  a  like  nature: 
carry  his  deei.'ns  into  execution,  lest  the  succession  but  this  biw  was  deemed  by  James  no  obstacle  ;  and 
of  the  princesB  of  Orange  should  overturn  all  his  j  an  ecclesiastical  commission  waa  anew  >ss>md,  by 
proiectH  In  vain  did  Arundel,  I'owis,  and  liellasia  which  seven  commissioners  wore  vested  with  full  and 
remonstrate,  and  suggest  more  moderate  and  cau-  unlimited  authority  over  the  church  of  England : 
tious  measures:  these  men  had  seen  ami  felt,  *  The  persons  namod  were  tlio  archbishop  of  Canteiliury, 
durine  the  iirnsecntion  of  the  popish  plot,  the  ex-  Sancrott ;  the ImsIiop  ot  Durtam ;  Crew  ;  of  llocl.estfr,  Sprnt; 
treme  antipathy  which  the  nation  bore  to  their  re-  theearlof  Uochester,Su.idorluad,Chaiic«llor  Jc.trerie.,au<l 
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on  them  were  bestowed  the  same  inquisitorial  powers 
possessed  by  the  former  court  of  high-commission : 
they  might  proceed  on  bare  suspicion  ;  and  the  bet- 
ter to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  it  was  expressly  in- 
serted, in  their  patent  itself,  that  they  were  to  exer- 
cise their  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  auy  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary.  'J'he  king's  design  to  sub- 
due the  church  was  now  sufficiently  knowu  ;  and 
had  he  been  able  to  establish  the  authority  of  this 
new-erected  court,  his  success  was  infallible-  a 
more  sensible  blow  could  not  be  given,  both  to  na- 
tional hberty  and  religion  ;  and  happily  the  contest 
could  not  be  tried  in  a  cause  mure  iniquitous  and 
unpopular  than  that  again:>t  Sharpe  and  the  bishop 
of  London, 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  the  commissioners ; 
after  denying  the  legality  of  tlie  court,  and  claiming 
the  pnnlege  of  all  Christian  bishops  to  be  tried  by 
the  metropoUtan  and  his  suftragans  ;  he  pleaded  in 
his  own  defence,  that  as  he  was  obliged,  if  he  had 
suspended  bharpe,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge 
he  could  not,  consistent  either  with  law  or  equity 
pronounce  sentence  without  a  previous  citation  and 
tual :  that  he  had  by  petition  represented  this  diffi- 
culty to  his  majesty  ;  and  not  receiving  any  answer, 
he  had  reason  to  think  that  his  petition  had  given 
entire  satisfaction:  that,  in  order  to  show  fiither 
his  deference,  he  had  advised  Sharpe  to  abstain 
from  preaching  till  he  had  justified  his  conduct  to 
the  king  ;  an  adrice,  which,  coming  from  a  su- 
perior, was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  had  ac 
cordingly  met  with  the  proper  obedience ;  that  he 
had  thus,  in  his  apprehension,  conformed  himself 
to  Ins  majesty's  pleasure  ;  but  if  he  should  still  be 
found  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any  particular,  he  was 
now  willing  to  crave  pardon,  and  to  make  repara- 
tion. All  this  submission,  both  in  Sharpe  and  the 
prelate,  had  no  effect :  it  was  determined  to  have 
an  example  :  orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
commissioners  to  proceed  ;  and  by  a  majority  of 
votes  the  bishop,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  was  sos- 
peiided. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  short  rei^'n  consis's  of 
attempts  always  imprudent,  often  illegal,  soiuftimes 
both,  against  whatever  was  most  lov.-d  and  rsvered 
by  the  nation  :  even  such  schemes  of  the  king  as 
might  be  laudable  in  themselves  were  so  disgraced 
by  hm  intentions,  that  they  serve  only  to  aggravate 
the  diarge  against  him.  James  was  become  a  great 
patron  of  toleration,  and  an  enemy  to  all  those  per- 
secuting laws,  which,  from  the  influence  of  the 
churcfi,  had  been  enacted  both  against  the  dissenters 
and  catholics :  not  content  with  granting  dispensa- 
tions to  particular  persons,  he  assunieil  a  power  of 
issuing  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  of 
suspending  at  once  all  the  penal  slatutes,  by  which 
_»  conformity  was  required  to  the  established  religion. 
This  was  a  strain  of  authority,  it  must  be  confessed, 
quite  incoimistent  with  law  and  a  limited  constitu- 
tion ;  yet  was  it  mijiiiorted  by  many  strong  prece- 
dents ill  the  hislory  of  Knglaiid:  even  after  Ihe 
principles  of  liberty  had  become  more  iirevalent, 
and  f>eg»n  to  be  well  uiuliTstood,  the  late  king  hiidj 
oftener  than  once,  and  without  giving  much  umbrage 
nxerted  this  dangerous  power:  he  had,  in  \{Wi 
im«|iondiMl  thu  exocution  of  u  law  whiili  regulatid 
carriaKes:  during  the  two  Dutch  wars,  he  ha<l  twice 
siinpiMidud  the  act  of  nangatioin  :  and  the  coininoim 
ill  I'llifi,  beinfj  resolved,  contrary  to  the  king's  juilg.' 
nient,  to  enact  thul  iniquitom  law  against  Ihe  ini. 

I.onl  Clilof  Junllro  Ilirlort:  tl,..  nrrlilil.liop  nfuncul  ti.iirti 
■n.l  Ilia  M.ln,,.  ,if  Cliu.u.r  wiui  lulitUluluil  III  Ida  lilacu. 
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portation  of  Irish  cattle,  found  it  necessarv,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  vrhich 
they  desired  not  at  that  time  entirely  to  deny  or 
abrogate,  to  call  that  importation  a  nuisance. 

Though  the  former  authority  of  the  sovereign  was 
great  iu  civil  affairs,  it  was  still  greater  in  ecclesias- 
tical ;  and  the  whole  despotic  power  of  the  popes 
was  often  believed,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy,  to 
have  devolved  to  the  crown.  The  last  parliaineut 
of  Charles  I.  by  abolishing  the  power  of  the  king 
and  convocation  to  frame  canons  without  consent  of 
parliament,  had  somewhat  diminished  the  supposed 
extent  of  the  supremacy  ;  but  still  very  consideiahle 
remains  of  if,  at  least  very  important  claims,  were 
preserved,  and  were  occasionally  made  use  of  by 
the  sovereign.  In  166'2,  Charles,  pleading  both  the 
rights  of  his  supremacy  and  his  suspending  power, 
had  granted  a  general  indulgence  or  toleration;  and 
in  1G7'2  he  renewed  the  same  edict;  though  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  parliament  obliged  him  on  both 
occasions  to  retract;  and,  iu  the  last  instance,  the 
triumph  of  law  over  prerogative  was  deemed  very 
great  and  memorable.  In  general,  we  may  remark, 
that  where  the  exercise  of  the  suspending  power 
was  agreeable  and  useful,  the  power  itself  was  little 
questioned ;  where  the  exercise  was  thought  liable 
to  exceptions,  men  not  only  opposed  it,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  deny  altogether  the  legality  of  the  preroga- 
tive on  which  it  was  founded. 

James,  mure  impmdent  and  arbitrary  than  his 
predeces.sor,  issued  his  proclamation,  suspending  all 
the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  granting 
a  general  hberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects  ; 
he  was  not  deterred  by  the  reflection,  both  that  this 
scheme  of  indulgence  was  already  blasted  by  two 
fruitless  attempts;  and  that  in  such  a  government 
as  that  of  England,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  a  pre- 
rogative be  approved  of  by  some  lawyers  and  anti- 
quaries :  if  it  was  condemned  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation,  and  yet  was  still  exerted,  the  victory 
over  national  liberty  was  no  less  signal  than  if  ob- 
tained by  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  usurpation. 
These  two  considerations  indeed  would  rather  serve 
to  recommend  this  project  to  James;  who  deemed 
himself  superior  in  vigour  and  activity  to  his  brother, 
and  who  probably  thought  that  his  people  enjoyed 
no  liberties  but  by  his  royal  concession  and  in- 
dulgence. 

In  order  to  procure  a  better  reception  for  his 
edict  of  toleration,  the  king,  finding  himself  opjiosed 
by  the  church,  began  to  pay  court  to  the  dis.^entcrs  ; 
and  ho  imagined  that,  by  playing  one  party  against 
another,  he  should  easily  obtain  the  victory  over 
both;  a  refined  policy,  which  it  much  exceeded  his 
capacity  to  conduct :  his  intentions  were  so  obvious, 
that  it  was  impossible  fur  him  ever  to  gain  the  sin- 
cere confidence  and  regard  of  the  nun-coufuriuists. 
They  knew  that  the  geuius  of  their  religiou  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  catholics,  the 
sole  object  of  the  king's  affection :  they  were  sensi- 
ble, that  both  the  violence  of  his  temper  and  the 
maxims  of  his  religion  were  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
cijiles  of  toleration  :  they  had  seen  that,  uu  his  ac- 
cession, lis  well  as  during  his  brother's  reign,  he 
had  courted  the  church  at  their  cxpcuso;  and  it  was 
not  till  his  dangerous  schemes  were  rejected  by  the 
pridrttes,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  non-couformisfs  : 
all  his  favours,  theielore.  must,  to  every  manof  judg- 
uieut  among  ihe  scilaries,  have  appeared  insidi.au  : 
>.■!  su.h  was  the  i)l.Mi«ure  reaped  from  iiresenl  ea«e  ; 
such  the  aiiinin»ity  of  the  dissenters  against  the 
chiiruli,  who  had  so  long  subjected   them  to   the  n 
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^'uurs  of  persecution;  ihat  they  every  where  ex 
|irL-ssed  the  most  entire  duty  to  the  king,  and  coin- 
i'licince  with  his  measures;  and  could  not  forbear 
rejoicing  extremely  in  the  present  depression  of  their 
adversaries, 

liut  had  the  dissenters  been  ever  so  much  inclined 
to  shut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  king's  inten- 
(hiiis,  the  manner  of  conducting  this  scheme  in 
Srotland  was  sufficient  to  discover  the  secret:  the 
L.iig  first  applied  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
iiHied  an  indulgence  fur  the  catholics  alone,  with- 
iil  comprehending  the  presbyterians ;  but  that  as- 
■iiibly,  though  more  disposed  than  even  the  parlia- 
ijiL-nt  of  England  to  sacrifice  their  civil  liberties, 
rr^nlved  likewise  to  adhere  pertinaciously  to  their 
T'-ligion  ;  and  they  rejected  for  the  first  time  the 
king's  application:  James  therefore  found  himself 
'-Mitred  to  exert  his  prerogative  ;  and  he  now  thought 
't  prudent  to  interest  a  party  among  his  subjects, 
Ii'sImCs  the  catholics,  in  supporting  this  act  of  au- 
llioiity  :  to  the  surprise  of  the  harassed  and  perse- 
cult'd  presbyterians,  they  heard  the  principles  of 
tnleration  every  where  extolled,  and  found  that  full 
[MTmission  was  granted  to  attend  conventicles;  an 
"HViice,  which,  even  during  this  reign,  had  been 
'!''_iared  no  less  thau  a  capital  enormity.  The 
king's  declaration,  however,  ot  indulgence,  contained 
clauses  sufficient  to  depress  their  joy  :  as  if  popery 
were  already  predominant,  he  declared,  *'  that  he 
iiPV(T  would  use  force  or  invincible  necessity  against 

■  \u\  man  on  account  of  his  persuasion,  or  the  pro- 
li -halt  religion:" — a  promise  surely  of  toleration 
jiv'ii  lo  the  protestants  with  great  precaution,  and 
1  itiutting  a  considerable  latitude   for   persecution 

■  Hid  violence:  it  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  the 
king  declared  in  express  terms,  "  that  he  had  thought 
lit,  by  his  sovereign  authority,  prerogative  royal, 
and  absolute  power,  which  all  his  subjects  were  to 
obey  without  reserve,  to  grant  this  royal  tolera- 
tion." The  dangerous  designs  of  other  princes  are 
to  be  collected  by  a  comparison  of  their  several 
actions,  or  by  a  discovery  of  their  more  secret 
counsels  ;  but  so  blinded  was  James  with  zeal,  so 
transported  by  his  imperious  temper;  that  even  his 
proclamations  and  public  edicts  contain  expres- 
sions, which,  without  further  inquiry,  may  suffice  to 
his  condemnation. 

The  English  well  knew,  that  the  king,  by  the 
constitution  of  their  government,  thought  himself 
entitled,  as  indeed  he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in 
his  southern  as  in  his  northern  kingdom ;  and  there- 
fore,  though  the  declaration  of  indulgence  published 
for  England  was  more  cautiously  expressed,  they 
could  not  but  be  alarmed  by  the  arbitrary  treatment 
to  which  their  neighbours  were  exposed:  it  is  even 
remarkable,  that  the  English  declaration  contained 
clauses  of  a  strange  import :  the  king  there  pro- 
mised, that  he  would  maintain  his  loving  subjects 
in  all  their  properties  and  possessions,  as  well  of 
church  and  abbey-lands  as  of  any  other.  Men 
thought,  that  if  the  full  establishment  of  popery  were 
not  at  hand,  this  promise  was  quite  superfluous  ;  and 
they  concluded,  that  the  king  was  so  replete  with 
joy  on  the  prospect  of  that  glorious  event,  that  ho 
could    not,    even   for  a   moment,   refrain  /rom  ex- 

iiut  what  afforded  the  most  alarming  prospect, 
was  the  continuance,  and  even  increase  of  the  vio- 
lent and  precipitate  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland: 
Tyrconnel  was  nitw  vested  with  full  authority;  and 
carried  over  with  him  as  cbaacellor  ouo  Fitlon, 
a  man  who  waft  tnlten  from  a  Rftol,  and  who  had 


been  convicted  of  forgery  and  other  crimes;  but 
who  compensated  for  all  his  enormities  by  a  head- 
long zeal  for  the  catholic  religion  :  he  was  even 
heard  to  say  from  the  bench,  that  the  protestants 
were  all  rogues,  and  that  there  was  not  one  among 
forty  thousand  that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a 
villain.  The  whole  strain  of  the  administration  was 
suitable  to  such  sentiments:  the  catholics  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  council-table,  of  the  ciiuits  of 
judicature,  and  of  the  bench  of  justices;  in  order  to 
make  them  masters  of  the  parliament,  the  same  vio- 
lence was  exercised  that  had  been  practised  in  flug- 
land  :  the  charters  of  Dublm  and  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions were  annulled  ;  and  new  charters  were  granted, 
subjecting  the  corporations  to  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign :  the  prutestant  freemen  were  expelled,  catho- 
lics introduced  ;  and  the  latter  sect,  as  they  always 
ivere  the  majority  in  number,  were  now  invested 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  act  of 
settlement  was  the  only  obstacle  to  their  enjoying 
the  whole  property;  and  Tyrconnel  had  formed  a 
scheme  for  calling  a  parliament,  in  order  to  reverse 
that  act,  and  empower  the  king  to  bestow  all  the 
lands  of  Ireland  on  his  catholic  subjects:  but  in  this 
scheme  he  met  with  opposition  from  the  moderate 
catholics  in  the  king's  council-  Lord  Bellasis  went 
even  so  far  as  to  affirm,  with  an  oath,  "that  that 
fellow  in  Ireland  was  fool  and  madman  enough  to 
ruin  ten  kingdoms."  The  decay  of  trade,  from  the 
desertion  of  the  protestants,  was  represented;  the 
sinking  of  the  revenue;  the  alarm  communicated 
to  England  :  and  by  these  considerations  the  king's 
resolutions  were  for  some  time  suspended  ;  though 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  from  the  usual  tenour  of  his 
conduct,  which  side  would  at  last  preponderate. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  with  discovering  in 
his  own  kingdoms  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct; 
he  was  resolved  that  all  Europe  should  be  witness 
of  it :  he  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  am- 
bassador-extraordinary to  Kome,  in  order  to  express 
his  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  make  advances  for 
reconciling  his  kingdoms  in  form  to  the  catholic 
communion.  Never  man,  who  came  on  so  important 
an  errand,  met  with  so  many  neglects,  and  even 
affronts,  as  Castlemaine :  the  pontiff,  instead  of 
being  pleased  with  this  forward  step,  concluded  that 
a  scheme  conducted  with  so  much  indiscretion  could 
never  possibly  be  successful;  and  as  he  was  engaged 
in  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  French  monarch,  a 
quarrel  which  interested  him  more  nearly  than  the 
conversion  of  England,  he  bore  little  regani  (o 
James,  whom  he  believed  too  closely  connected  with 
his  capital  enemy. 

The  only  proof  of  complaisance  which  James  re- 
ceived from  the  pontiff  was  his  sending  a  nuncio  to 
England,  in  return  for  the  embassy  :  by  act  of  par- 
liament any  communication  with  the  pope  was  made 
treason  ;  yet  so  little  regard  did  the  king  pay  to  the 
laws,  that  he  gave  the  nuncio  a  public  and  solemn 
reception  at  Windsor :  the  duke  of  Somerset,  one  of 
the  bed-chamber,  because  he  refused  to  assist  at  this 
ceremcmy,  was  dismissed  from  his  employment.  The 
nuncio  resided  openly  in  London  during  the  rest  of 
this  reign  ;  four  catholic  bishops  were  publicly  con- 
secrated in  the  king's  chapel,  and  sent  out  under 
the  title  of  vicars  apostolical,  to  exercise  the  epis- 
copal function  in  their  respective  dioceses ;  their 
pastoral  letters,  directed  to  the  lay-catholics  of  Eng- 
land, were  printed  and  dispersed  by  the  express  a' 
lowance  and  permission  of  the  king:  the  regular 
clergy  of  that  communion  appeared  at  court  in  the 
I  habits  of  their  order  ;  and  lome  of  thorn  were  »o  in- 
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discreet  as  to  boast,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  hoped 
to  walk  in  procession  through  the  capital. 

While  the  king  shocked  in  the  most  open  manner 
all  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  his  protestant 
subjects,  he  could  not  sometimes  but  be  sensible  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs.  He  had  himself,  by  virtue  of  his 
prerogative,  suspended  the  penal  laws,  and  dispensed 
with  the  test ;  but  he  would  gladly  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  parliament  to  these  acts  of  power;  and 
he  knew  that,  without  this  authority,  his  edicts  alone 
would  never  afford  a  durable  security  to  the  catho- 
lics :  he  had  employed  therefore  with  the  members 
of  parliament  many  private  conferences,  wbich  were 
then  called  closetings;  and  he  used  every  expedient 
of  reasons,  menaces,  and  promises,  to  break  their 
obstinacy  in  this  particular;  finding  all  his  efforts 
fruitless,  he  had  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  was 
ieteruiined  to  call  a  new  one,  from  which  he  ex- 
pected more  complaisance  and  submission.  By  the 
practice  of  annulling  the  charters,  the  king  was  be- 
come master  of  all  the  corporations,  and  could  at 
pleasure  change  every  where  the  whole  magistracy  : 
the  church  party,  therefore,  by  whom  the  crown  had 
been  hitherto  so  remarkably  supported,  and  to  whum 
the  king  visibly  owed  his  safety  from  all  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies,  was  deprived  of  authority ;  and  the 
dissenters,  those  very  enemies,  were,  first  in  Lon- 
dun,  and  afterwards  in  every  other  corporation,  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  Not  content  with  this  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  innovation,  the  king  appointed 
certain  regulators  to  examine  the  qualifications  of 
electors ;  and  directions  were  given  them  to  exclude 
all  such  as  adhered  to  the  test  and  penal  statutes  :* 
queries  to  this  purpose  were  openly  proposed  in  all 
places,  in  order  to  try  the  sentiments  of  men,  and 
enable  the  king  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
future  parliament :  the  power  of  the  crown  was  at 
this  time  so  great ;  and  the  revenue,  managed  by 
James's  frugality,  so  considerable  and  independent ; 
that,  if  he  had  embraced  any  national  party,  he  had 
been  ensured  of  success,  and  might  have  carried  his 
authority  to  what  length  he  pleased;  but  the  catho- 
lics, to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himself,  were 
scarcely  the  hundredth  part  of  the  people:  even  the 
protestant  non-conformists,  whom  he  so  much  courted, 
were  little  more  than  the  twentieth;  and  what  was 
worse,  reposed  no  confidence  in  the  unnatural  alli- 
ance contracted  with  the  cathcdic.s,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  \vhich,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice  in  all  ages,  seemed  at  present  to  be  adopted 
by  that  sect :  the  king,  therefore,  finding  little  hopus 
of  success,  delayed  the  summoning  of  a  parliament, 
and  proceeded  still  in  the  exercise  of  his  illegal  and 
arbitrary  nulhority. 

The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed 
to  catholirs  :  in  Scotland,  all  the  ministers,  whom 
the  king  chiefly  trusted,  were  converts  to  that  reli- 
gion :  every  great  office  in  Knghmd,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, was  gradually  transferred  from  the  pvittcstanls  : 
Hocheftcr  and  Clarendon,  the  king's  brothers-in-law, 
though  they  had  ever  been  faithful  to  his  interests, 
could  not,  by  all  their  services,  atone  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  national  religion  ;  and  had  been  dis- 
missed from  their  mnnloynients:  the  violent  Jcfferies 
himself,  though  he  huu  sacrificed  justice  and  humanity 


•  Th(t  rlrrilnrw  In  Bomo  iilncen.  pnrtlculnrly  In  York,  wt-re 
tran>riTr('<l  from  Ihr  |n-f.plc  lo  Ihi'  iiuit{liilri(l(>k,  who  hy  ll»>  iirw 
cliiirirr  Mt-ro  nil  iiiiiiiimI  hy  tli«  cmwii.  'linn  wnn  In  r^'uhiy 
DoUihiK  illlTvrnnt  Troni  Hip  kInu'R  ntiiutiiff  llii<  nii'mbrn.  Tlii' 
SNinc  net  at  aulhurlly  hud  hwu  I'lnpiuyod  In  all  Ibo  borouglia 
( bcuUaiid. 


to  the  court;  yet,  because  be  refused  also  to  give  up 
his  religion,  was  declining  in  favour  and  interest: 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  open  the  door  in  the 
church  and  universities  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
catholics.  It  was  not  long  before  the  king  made 
this  rash  effort ;  and  by  constraining  the  prelacy  and 
established  church  to  seek  protection  in  the  principles 
of  liberty,  he  at  last  left  himself  entirely  without 
friends  and  adherents. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine,  was  recommended 
by  the  king's  mandate  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  and  as  it 
was  usual  for  the  university  to  confer  that  degree  on 
persons  eminent  for  learning,  without  regard  to  their 
religiun  ;  and  as  they  had  even  admitted  lately  the 
secretary  to  the  ambassador  of  Morocco;  the  king 
on  that  account  thought  himself  the  better  entitled 
to  compliance :  but  the  university  considered,  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  compliment 
bestowed  on  foreigners,  and  degrees  which  gave  a 
title  to  vote  in  all  the  elections  and  statutes  of  the 
university  ;  and  which,  if  conferred  on  the  catholics, 
would  infallibly  in  time  render  that  sect  entirely 
superior:  they  therefore  refused  to  obey  the  king's 
mandate,  and  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  vice-chancellor 
was  suspended  by  that  court;  but  as  the  university 
chnse  a  man  of  spirit  to  succeed  him,  the  king 
thought  proper  for  the  present  to  drop  his  pre- 
tensions. 

The  attempt  on  the  university  of  Oxford  was  pro- 
secuted with  more  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  was 
attended  with  more  important  consequences;  this 
university  had  lately,  in  their  famous  decree,  made 
a  solemn  profession  of  passive  obedience ;  and  the 
court  probably  expected  that  they  would  show  their 
sincerity,  when  their  turn  came  to  practise  that 
doctrine ;  whicb,  though,  if  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent,  it  be  c(mtrary  both  to  reason  and  to  nature, 
is  apt  to  meet  with  the  more  effectual  opposition 
from  the  latter  principle.  The  president  of  Magda- 
len-college, one  of  the  richest  fouudatious  in  Europe, 
dying  about  this  time,  a  mandate  was  sent  in  favour 
of  Farmer,  a  new  convert;  but  one  who,  besides 
his  being  a  catholic,  had  not  in  other  respects  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  statutes  for  enjoying 
that  otiicc:  the  fellows  of  the  ctdlege  made  submis. 
sive  applications  to  the  king  for  recalling  his  man- 
date; but  before  they  received  an  answer,  the  day 
came,  on  which,  by  their  statutes,  they  were  obliged 
to  proceed  to  an  election  :  they  chose  Dr.  Hough,  a 
man  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  firmness  and  vigour 
requisite  for  maintaining  his  own  rights  and  those 
of  the  university.  In  order  to  punish  the  college 
for  this  contumacy,  as  it  was  called,  an  inferior 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  sent  down,  and  the 
new  president  and  the  fellows  were  cited  before  it : 
so  little  regard  had  been  paid  to  any  considcrutiou 
besides  religion,  that  Farmer,  on  inquiry,  was  ftuind 
guilty  of  the  hiwesl  and  most  scandalous  vices;  inso- 
much, that  even  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
were  ashamed  tu  insist  on  his  election  :  a  new  man- 
date, therefore,  was  issued  in  favour  of  Farker, 
lately  created  bishop  uf  Oxford,  a  man  uf  a  prosti- 
tute character,  but  who,  liko  Farmer,  atoned  for 
all  his  vices  by  his  avt>wed  willingness  lu  cmbracu 
the  cutlu)lic  religion.  The  college  represented,  tltat 
all  iiresidents  bud  ever  been  appointed  by  election, 
and  there  were  few  instances  of  the  king's  iiili-r- 
pftsing  by  his  recommendation  in  favour  of  any 
candidate;  that  having  already  nuide  a  rrguhir 
elucliou  of  a  pruBidunt,  they  could  not  deprivti  liim 


of  his  office    and,    during  his  life-time,  substitute 
anv  other  in  his  place ;  that,  even   if  there  were  a 
vacancy,   Parker,  by  the  statutes  of  the.r  founder 
could  not  be   chosen;  that  they   had  all  of  them 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  observe  these  statutes, 
and  never  on  any  account  to  accept  of  a  dispensa- 
tion: and  that  the  college  had  at  all  times  so  much 
distinguished  itself  by  its  loyally,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  invincible  necessity  could  now  oblige  them 
to   oppose   his  majesty's    inclinations.      All   these 
reasons  availed   them  nothing;  the  president  and 
all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  complied,  were  ex- 
pelled the  college;  and   Parker  was   put   in  pos- 
session of  the  office:    this  act  of  violence,    of  all 
those   which   were  committed  during  the  reign  ot 
James,  is  perhaps  the  most  illegal   and  arbitrary. 
When  the  dispensing  power  was  the  most  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  by  court  lawyers,  it  had  stiU  been 
allowed,  that  the  statutes  which  regard  private  pro- 
perty could  not  legally  be  infringed  by  that  preroga- 
tive :   yet  in   this    instance  it  appeared   that   even 
these  were  not  now  secure  from  invasion :  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  college  are  attacked  ;  men  are  illegally 
dispossessed  of  their  property,  for  adhering  to  their 
duty,    to  their  oaths,  and   to   their    religion:    the 
fountains  of  the  church   are  attempted  to  be  poi- 
soned ;  nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded,   ere 
all  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  preferments,  would 
be  bestowed  on  such,  as  negligent  oi  honour,  virtue, 
and  sincerity,   basely  sacrificed  their  faith  to  the 
reigning  superstition.     Such  were  the  general  sen- 
tinTents  ;  and  as  the  universities  have  an  intimate 
connexion   with    the    ecclesiastical   establishments 
and  mi>'htily  interest  all  those  who  have  there  re 
ceived  their  education,   this   arbitrary  proceedinj, 
begat  a  universal  discontent  against  the  king's  ad- 
ministration. .  .  , 
The  next  measure  of  the  court  was  an  insult  still 
more  open  on  the  ecclesiastics,  and  rendered  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  that  powerful  body 
fatal  as  well  as  incurable.    It  is  strange  that  James, 
vphcn  he  felt,  from  the  sentiments  of  his  own  heart, 
what  a  mighty   infiuence  religious   zeal  had  over 
him,  should  yet  be  so  infatuated  as  never  once  to 
suspect  that  it  might  possibly   have  a  proportionate 
authority  over  bis  subjects :  could  he  have  profited 
by    repeated    experience,    he    had   seen    instances 
enough  of  their  strong  aversion  to  that  communicm, 
which,  from  a  violent  imperious  temper,  he  was  de- 
termined, by  every  possible  expedient,  to  introduce 
into  his  kingdoms. 

The  king  published  a  second  declaration  ot  in- 
dulgence, almost  in  the  same  terms  with  the  former; 
and  he  subjoined  an  order,  that,  immediately  after 
divine  service,  it  should  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all 
the  churches:  as  they  were  known  universally  to 
disapprove  of  the  use  made  of  the  suspending 
power,  this  clause,  they  thought,  could  be  meant 
only  as  an  insult  on  them ;  and  they  were  sensible, 
that,  by  their  compliance,  they  should  expose 
themselves,  both  to  public  contempt,  on  account  of 
their  lame  behaviour,  and  to  public  hatred,  by  their 
indirectly  patronizing  so  obnoxious  a  prerogative  :  * 
they  were  determined,  therefore,  almost  universally, 
to  preserve  the  regard  of  the  people;  their  only  pro- 
tection, while  the  laws  were  became  of  so  little 
validity,  and  while  the  court  was  so  deeply  engaged 


•  When  Charlc»  illMolvctl  hi-i  la«t  parliament,  he  set  f<irth 
s  doclarallon  giving  Inn  reasons  for  that  measure,  ami  this  de- 
claration the  clergy  ha.l  been  ordered  to  road  to  the  pcoplo 
sfter  divine  service :  lliese  orders  were  nuroiablo  to  tliflr 
party  pr^udlces,  andthoy  wlUlngly  submitted  to  them  ;  the 
contrary  was  now  the  case. 


in  opposite  interests.  In  order  to  encourage  thtm 
in  this  resolution,  six  prelates  namely,  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  ^\  ells, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  I  e- 
terborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  met  pri- 
vately  w!th  the  primate,  and  devised  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  the  king:  they  there  represent  in  few 
words,  that,  though  possessed  of  the  highest  sense 
of  loyalty,  a  virtue  of  which  the  church  ot  Lngland 
had  given  such  eminent  testimonies;  and  thougli 
desirous  of  affording  ease,  in  a  legal  way  to  all 
protestant  dissenters,  yet,  because  the  declaration 
of  indulgence  was  founded  on  a  prerogative  tor- 
merly  declared  illegal  by  parliament,  they  could  not, 
in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make 
themselves  parties  as  the  distribution  of  it  aU  over 
the  kingdom  would  be  interpreted  to  amount  to: 
thev  therefore  besought  the  king  that  he  would  not 
insist  on  their  reading  that  declaration. 

The  words  of  the  petition  were :  "  that  the  great 
averseness  found  in  themselves  to  their  distributing 
and  publishing  in  all  their  churches  your  majesty  s 
late  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,   proceeds 
neither  from  any  want  of  duty  and   obedience  to 
vour  majesty,  (our  holy  mother,  the  church  of  Lng- 
land being  both  in  her  principles  and  her  constant 
practice  unquestionably  loyal,   and  having    to  her 
great   honour,   been  more   than  once  publicly   ac- 
knowledoed  to  be  so  by  your  gracious  majesty)  nor 
vet  from"  any  want  of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  in 
relation  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  come  to  such  a 
temper  as  shaU  be  thought  tit,  when  the  matter  shall 
be  considered  and  settled  in  parliament  and  convo- 
cation :  but,  among  many  other  considerations^  from 
this  especiallv  ;  because  that  declaration  is  founded 
on  such  a  dispensing  power  as  hath  been  often  de- 
claied  illeoal  in  parliament,  and  particularly  in  the 
vears  ICgI  and  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your 
majesty's  reign  ;  and  is  a  matter  of  so  great  mo- 
ment and  consequence  to  the  whole  nation,  both  in 
church  and  state,  that  your  petitioners  cannot,  ra 
prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  them- 
selves parties  to  it,  as  a  distribution  of  it  all  over 
the  nation,   and  the  solemn  publication  of  it  once 
and  again,  even  in  God's  house,  and  in  the  time  of 
divini  service,   must  amount  to   in    common  anu 
reasonable  construction."  ,,.,>.        . 

The  kiu"  was  incapable  not  only  of  yielding  to 
the  Kreatest  opposition,  but  of  allowing  the  slightest 
and  most  respectful  contradiction  to  pass  nncen- 
sured  ■  he  immediately  embraced  a  resolution  (and 
his  resolutions,  when  once  embraced,  were  luflexibln) 
of  punishing  the  bishops,  for  a  petition  so  popular 
in  its  matter,  and  so  prudent  and  cautious  in  the 
expression.  As  the  petition  was  delivered  h.u.  in 
private,  he  summoned  them  before  the  council  ana 
questioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge 
it :  the  bishops  saw  his  intention,  and  seemed  long 
desirous  to  decline  answering;  but  being  pushed  by 
the  chancellor,  they  at  last  avowed  the  petition. 
On  their  refusal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was  immedi- 
ately drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  lower; 
and  the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  prose- 
cute them  for  the  seditious  libel,  which,  it  was  pre- 
tended, they  had  composed  and  uttered. 

The  people  were  already  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  prelates  were  exposed  ;  and  were  raised 
to  the  highest  pilch  of  anxiety  and  attention  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary  affair:  hut 
when  they  beheld  the  fathers  of  the  church  brought 
from  court  under  the  custody  of  a  guard ;  when  they 
saw   them   embark  in   vessels   on   the   nvcr,  and 
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conveyed  towards  the  Tower;  all  their  affection  for 
liberty,  all  their  zeal  for  religion,  blazed  up  at  once; 
and  they  flew  to  behold  this  affecting  spectacle. 
The  whole  shore  was  covered  with  crowds  of  pros- 
trate spectators,  who  at  once  implored  the  blessing 
of  those  holy  pastors,  and  addressed  their  petitions 
towards  Heaven  for  protection  durinj^  this  extreme 
danger  to  whiL-h,  their  country  and  their  religion 
stood  exposed:  even  the  soldiers,  seized  with  the 
contagion  of  the  same  spirit,  flung  themselves  on 
their  knees  before  the  distressed  prelates,  and 
craved  the  benediction  of  those  criminals  whom 
they  were  appointed  to  guard :  some  persons  ran 
into  the  water,  that  they  might  participate  more 
nearly  in  those  blessings  which  the  prelates  were 
distributing  on  all  around  them.  The  bishops 
themselves,  during  this  triumphant  suffering,  aug- 
mented the  general  favour  by  the  most  lowly,  sub- 
missive deportment ;  and  they  still  exhorted  the 
people  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  maintain 
their  loyalty;  expressions  more  animating  than  the 
most  inflammatory  speeches:  and  no  sooner  had 
thi-y  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  than  they 
hurried  to  chapel,  in  order  to  return  thanks  for 
those  aflBictions,  which  Heaven,  in  defence  of  its 
holy  cause,  had  thought  them  worthy  to  endure. 

Their  passage,  when  conducted  to  their  trial,  was, 
if  possible,  attended  by  greater  crowds  of  anxious 
spectators  :  all  men  saw  the  dangerous  crisis  to  which 
affairs  were  reduced,  and  were  sensible  that  the  king 
cocld  not  have  put  the  issue  on  a  cause  more  unfa- 
vourable for  himself  than  that  in  which  he  had  so 
imprudently  engaged:  twenty-nine  temporal  peers 
(for  the  other  prelates  kept  aloof)  attended  the  pri- 
soners to  Westminster-hall;  and  such  crowds  of 
gentry  followed  the  procession,  that  scarcely  was 
any  room  left  for  the  populace  to  enter.  The  law- 
yers for  the  bishops  were  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Sir 
Francis  Pcmberton,  l*ollexfen,  Treby,  and  Somers  : 
no  cause,  even  during  the  prosecution  of  the  popish 
plot,  was  ever  heard  with  so  much  zeal  and  atten- 
tion ;  the  popular  torrent,  which  of  itself  ran  IJercc 
and  strong,  was  now  further  irritated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  government. 

The  counsel  for  the  bishops  pleaded,  that  the  law 
allowed  subjects,  if  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
in  any  particular,  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  king, 
provided  they  kept  within  certain  boundi^,  which  the 
same  law  prescribed  to  them ;  and  which,  in  the 
present  petition,  the  prelates  had  strictly  observed: 
that  an  active  obedience,  in  cases  which  were  con- 
trary to  conscience,  was  never  pretended  to  be  due 
to  government ;  and  law  was  alluwed  U*  be  the  great 
measure  of  the  compliance  and  sulniussiun  of  sub- 
jects: that  when  any  person  found  coiuinands  to  be 
imposed  on  him  which  he  could  not  obey,  it  was 
more  respectful  in  him  to  offer  his  reasons  for  re- 
fuKal  than  to  remain  in  a  sullen  and  refractory 
silence :  that  it  was  no  breach  of  duty  in  subjects, 
even  though  not  called  on,  to  discover  their  sense 
of  public  measures,  in  which  every  one  had  so  inti- 
mate a  concern  :  that  the  bishops  in  the  present  case 
were  called  on,  and  muHt  cither  exnrofts  their  appro- 
bation by  compliance,  or  their  disapprobation  by 
petition  :  that  it  couUl  bo  no  sedition  tu  deny  tlie 
prernf^ativu  of  suHpcndiiig  the  lawi,  because  there 
really  was  no  guch  prerogative,  nor  ever  could  be, 
in  a  legal  and  limited  government :  that  even  if  this 
prrro^ative  were  real,  it  had  yet  been  frrtpiriitly 
cnntrovi-rti'd  before  the  whtde  nation,  both  in  WiNt- 
iniuit<>r-hun,  and  in  both  houscti  of  parliament;  and 
no  one  hiid  ever  dreamed  of  punishing  the  denial  of 


it  as  criminal :  that  the  prelates,  instead  of  making 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  had  applied  in  private  to 
his  majesty;  and  had  even  delivered  their  petition 
so  secretly,  that,  except  by  the  confession  extorted 
from  them  before  the  council,  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  prove  them  the  authors :  and  that  though  the 
petition  was  afterwards  printed  and  dispersed,  it  was 
not  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved  that  they  had 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  publication. 

These  arguments  were  convincing  in  themselves, 
and  were  heard  with  a  favourable  disposition  by  the 
audience  :  even  some  of  the  judges,  though  their 
seats  were  held  during  pleasure,  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners:  the  jury,  however  (from 
what  cause  is  unknown),  took  several  hours  to  deli- 
berate, and  kept,  during  so  long  a  time,  the  people 
in  the  most  anxious  expectation:  but  when  the 
wished-for  verdict,  "  Not  guilty,"  was  at  last  pro- 
nounced (June  17),  the  intelligence  was  echoed 
through  the  hall,  was  conveyed  to  the  crowds  with- 
out, was  carried  into  the  city,  and  was  propagated 
with  inlinite  joy  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  since  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  king  had, 
every  summer,  encamped  his  army  on  Houuslow- 
heath,  that  he  might  both  improve  their  discipline, 
and  by  so  unusual  a  spectacle  overawe  the  mutinous 
people:  a  popish  chapel  was  openly  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  and  great  pains  were  taken, 
though  in  vain,  to  bring  over  the  soldiers  to  that 
communion  :  the  few  converts  whom  the  priests  had 
made  were  treated  with  such  contempt  and  ignominy 
as  deterred  every  one  from  following  the  example  : 
even  the  Irish  officers,  whom  the  king  introduced 
into  the  army,  served  rather,  from  the  aversiou 
borne  them,  to  weaken  his  interest  among  them.  It 
happened,  that  the  very  day  on  which  the  trial  of 
the  bishoj>s  was  finished,  James  had  reviewt^d  the 
troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of  Lord  Fever- 
sham,  the  general;  when  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with  the  most 
extravagant  symptoms  of  tumultuary  joy  :  he  sud- 
denly inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told  by  Feversham, 
it  was  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.  *'  Do  you  call  that  no- 
thing ?"  rephed  he,  "  but  so  much  the  worse  for 
them." 

The  king  was  still  determined  to  rush  forward  id 
the  same  course,  in  which  he  was  already,  by  his 
precipitate  career,  so  fatally  advanced :  tnough  he 
knew  that  every  order  of  men,  except  a  handful  of 
catholics,  were  enraged  at  his  past  measures,  and 
!>till  more  terrified  with  the  future  prospect;  though 
he  saw  that  the  same  discontents  had  reached  the 
army,  his  sole  resource  during  the  general  disaffec- 
tion ;  yet  he  was  incapable  of  changing  his  measures, 
or  even  of  remitting  his  violence  in  the  prosecution 
of  them:  he  even  struck  out  two  of  the  judges, 
Powel  and  Holloway,  who  had  appeared  to  favour 
the  bishops :  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those 
clergymen  who  had  not  read  bis  declaration  ;  that 
is,  the  whole  church  of  England,  two  hundred  ex- 
cepted :  he  sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows, 
whom  he  hud  obtruded  on  Magdalen-college,  to  elect 
lor  president  in  the  room  of  Farker,  lately  deceased, 
one  Gifford,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc,  and  titular 
bishop  of  Madura  ;  and  he  is  even  snid  to  have  nomi- 
nated the  same  person  to  the  see  of  Oxford.  So 
great  an  infatuation  is  perhaps  an  object  of  compas- 
Hion  rather  than  of  angrr ;  and  is  really  surprising 
in  a  man,  who,  in  «)ther  respects,  was  not  wholly  Ue- 
licicnt  in  srune  and  iircomplishnients. 

A  few  days  before  thu  HC(piiltal  i>f  the  bishops,  an 
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auch  overbalaaced  all  the  ™ort,ficat>ons  rece.ved  on    .t  a  max,  ^^^^^^^   ^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^ 


that  occasion:  the  queen  «as  f^''^'";'!  «//^,^^3 
(June  10),  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  ol  James, 


it  a  maxim  lo  couci;ru  uiiuav^ -  --        □ 

fairs,  and  uever  by  any  measure   '»  f  8"^'  ^^^^  ^''^ 
the  factions,  or  give  umb.as?e  to  the   prince   who 


(Jnne"ToI  w"ho  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  James  |  fie  -a-o..s    u.    g. >=  --f.^elination,  as  well  as 
This  ble^sin?  was  impatiently  longed  for,  not  only    miea  tne  inro  „„,,iuy  himself  with  assiduous 

by  ^ekingLdqueeUutbyallthezeaouscatho     his.^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  , 

bis  both  abroad  and  at  ''""^ :   they   saw,     hat  the    mdnstry  ^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^   p^^^^.^   ^  ^^ 

king  was  past  middle  age  ;    and  that  on   his  deatn    to  o,  i  |  ^^_^^  personal  and 

the    succession    must  devolve    to   the    prince    and    ='?^.'"='' 7"'",  ,'''1.,^^^^^    conceived  a  violent  ammo- 
;'Lcess"of  Orange,   two  zealous  P-'"'-'^;  "''H  P°/ '^-^^^         ^'tte^^^  prejudices  of 

Luld  soon  replace  every  '1^-8  -/"^^'^Xf^;    tl  whole  English  nation!  but  as  he  crossed  the  m- 
tious:  vows,  therefore,  were  "^ered  at  every    hnne    t  „f  gh„ies,  who  sought  peace  by  compl- 

for  a  male  successor;  P'f '■"»§"  "",!"°fr^°:    a^^e  with  France,  he  had  much  declined  m  the  fi 


for  a  male  successo. ,  i..ig...^-B—     j     ,  c  m„ 

particularly  one  to  Loretto,  by  the  duchess  of  Mo. 
Sena:  and  success  was  chieBy  attributed  to  that 
pious  journey  :  but  in  proportion  as  this  event  was 
L.n.Jble  to  the  catholics,  it  increased  the  disgu»t 
J ,  |„.  Protestants,  by  depriving  them  of  that  pleasing, 
thuu.'li  somewhat  distant  prospect,  in  which  at  pre- 
so'ulhev  flattered  themselves:  calumuy  even  went 
s„  far  as  to  ascribe  to  ihe  king  the  design  of  imposing 
,,n  the  world  a  supposititious  child,  who  might  be 
.a.cated  in  his  prmciples,  and  after  his  death  sup- 
,„„t  the  catholic  religion  in  his  dominions  :  the  na- 
urn,  almost  universally  believed  him  capable,  from 
lj..-.,trv  of  committing  any  crime  ;  as  they  haa  seen, 
tb',1,  from  like  motives,  he  was  guilty  ot  every  im- 
nruilence  •  and  the  affections  of  nature,  they  thought 


clinations  Ol  v/uaiico,  ..«„  -^-t,-- i   .  -    ,,„  f. 

auce  with  France,  he  had  much  declined  m  the  fa- 
vour  and  affections  of  that  monarch.  . 

James  on  his  accession  found  it  so  much  his  in- 
terest to  Uve  on  good  terms  with  the  heir-apparent 
that  he  showed  the  prince  some  demonstrations  o 
friendship;  and  the  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not 
wanting  in  every  instance  of  duty  and  regard  towards 
the  king;  on  Monmouth's  invasion  he  immediately 
dispatched  over  s,..  regiments  of  British  troops 
which  were  in  the  Dutch  service;  and  he  offered  to 
take  the  command  of  the  king's  forces  against  the 
rebels.  How  little  soever  he  might  app  ove  o 
James's  administration,  he  always  kept  a  total  si  ence 
on  the  subject,  and  gave  no  ™"°t'?'',^°™  '"  ^"'^ 
discontents  which  were  propagated  with  such  industry 


1,  M   been  invented  :  in  the  year  1682,  the  qn 
ti„u  duchess  of  York,  had  been  I'^g"^"' j,  ='"'^  '"; 

, ,rs  were  spread  that  an  imposture  would  at  that 

t„„o  be  obtruded  on  the  nation:  but,  happily,  the 
Hilant  proved  a  female,  and  thereby  spared  the 
pirty  all  the  trouble  of  supporUng  their  improbable 
liclion. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Conduct  of  lite  Prince  of  Orange— He  form  a  League 
aqaimt  France— Refuses  to  concur  with.  tUe  hmy 
—Rewhes  to  oppose  the  King— Is  applied  to  by  tlu 
English— Coalition  of  Varties— Prince's  I'repara- 

li  ^ 0/i^rs  of  France  to  the  King— These  Uffers 

rejected— The  King  retracts  his  Measures— Prince's 
Declaration— The  Prince  lands  in  England— i.e- 
,wral  Commotion— Desertion  of  the  Army,  oj  I  rmce 
Georue,  and  of  the  Princess  Anne— King  s  Con- 
sternation and  Flight— General  Con/usion^Kmg 
seized  at  Peversham  — Second  Escape  — Kings 
Character— Convention  summoned— Settlement  o) 
S.otland^-English  Convention  meets— Views  of  the 

Parliament Free  Conference  between  the  Houses 

,./■  Parliament— Commona  prevail^Settlement  o/ 
ihe  Crown. 

While  every  motive,  civil  and  religious, 
curred  to  alienate  from  the  king  every  rank  and  de- 
nomination  of  men,  it  might  be  expected  that  his 
throne  would  without  delay  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight  •  but  such  is  the  influence  of  established  go- 
vernment; so  averse  are  men  from  beginning  hazard- 
ous  enterprises;  that,  had  not  an  attack  been  made 
from  abroad,  affairs  might  long  have  remained  in 
their  present  delicate  situation,  and  James  might  at 
last  have  prevailed  in  bis  rash  and  ill-concerted 
projects.  .  . 

The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  since  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Mary,  had  maintained  a  very  prudent 
conduct,  agreeably   to   that  sound  understanding 


nice  nrsi  opeiuj  iuu.v»..j  ,— -  --.  .= 
fairs:  notwithstanding  the  lofty  ideas  «l>".-h  the  king 
had  entertained  of  his  prerogative  he  found  that  the 
edicts  emitted  from  it  still  wanted  much  of  the  au- 
thority of  laws,  and  that  the  continuance  of  them 
might  in  the  issue  become  dangerous,  both  to  himsell 
and  to  the  catholics,  whom  he  desired  to  favour:  an 
act  of  parliament  alone  could  ensure  the  ■"''''Ig^'"^^^ 
or  toleration  which  he  had  laboured  to  establish ;  and 
he  hoped  that  if  the  prince  would  declare  in  favour 
of  that  scheme,  the  members,  who  had  hitherto  t- 
sisted  all  his  own  applications,  would  at  last  be  pie- 
vailedwith  to  adopt  it:  the  consent,  therefore  of 
[hnrince  to  the  re'peal  of  the  penal  statutes  and  of 
the  test  was  strongly  solicited  by  the  king;  and  m 
order  to  engage  h™  to  agree  to  that  ■»----^"^.  ^OP^S 
were  given  that  England  would  second  h.m  in 
all  those  enterprises  which  his  active  and  extensive 
genius  had  with  such  success  planned  on  "^^  ^°°l' 
uent.  He  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  all  the  ne- 
ffotiations  ot  Christendom. 

^  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  prince 
well  knew  were  enraged  by  the  repealed  mjuries 
which  they  had  suffered  from  the  ambition  of  Louis, 
and  still  more  by  the  frequent  insults  which  his 
pride  had  made  them  undergo  :  he  was  appmed  c, 
he  influence  of  these  monarchs  over  the  catholic 
nrtnces  of  the  empire  ;  he  had  himself  acquired  great 
^XrW  with  thi  Protestants;  and  he  -mcd  a  pro- 
iect  of  uniting  Europe  m  one  general  league  against 
fh  encroachments'  of  France  which  ^eemed  so 
nearly  to  threaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neigh- 

'"'no' characters  are  more  incompatible  than  those 
of  a  conqueror  and  a  persecutor;  and  Louis  soon 
found,  that  besides  his  weakening  I'rancc  by  the 
banTshmenl  of  so  many  useful  subjects,  the  refugees 
had  inflamed  all  the  protestant  nations  against  hiin 
and  had  raised  him  enemies,  "^o,  in  defence  of  the, 
religion  as  well  as  liberty,  were  obstinately  resolved 
.n  mnose  his  i>r..gress.  The  city  of  Amsierd.im  and 
ither  towns  11  Holland,  which  had  before  fallen  into 
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a  dependence  on  France,  being  terrified  with  the 
accounts  which  they  every  moment  received  of  the  | 
furious  persecutions  against  the  hugouots,  had  now 
dropped  all  domestic  faction,  and  had  entered  into 
an  entire  confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange  :  the 
protcstant  princes  of  the  empire  formed  a  separate 
league  at  Magdeburg  for  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  the  English  were  anew  enraged  at  the  blind 
bigotry  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  disposed  to  em- 
brace the  most  desperate  resolutions  against  him. 
From  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  this  pe- 
riod, it  appears,  that  Louis,  besides  sullying  an  illus- 
trious reign,  had  wantonly  by  this  persecution  raised 
invincible  barriers  to  his  arms,  which  otherwise  it 
had  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  resist. 

The  prince  of  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himself 
of  all  these  advantages :  by  his  intrigues  and  influ- 
ence there  was  formed  at  Augsburg  a  league,  in 
which  the  whole  empire  united  for  ita  defence  against 
the  French  monarch  :  Spain  and  Holland  became 
parties  in  the  alliance;  the  accession  of  Savoy  was 
afterwards  obtained  :  Sweden  and  Denmark  seemed 
to  favour  the  same  cause  :  but  though  these  numerous 
states  composed  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
league  was  still  deemed  imperfect  and  unequal  to 
its  end,  so  long  as  England  maintained  that  neutrality 
in  which  she  had  hitherto  persevered. 

James,  though  more  prone  to  bigotry,  was  more 
sensible  to  his  own  and  to  national  honour  than  his 
brother;  and  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the 
former  motive,  he  would  have  maintained  with  more 
spirit  the  interests  and  independence  of  his  king- 
doms :  when  a  prospect,  therefore,  appeared  of  effect- 
ing his  religious  schemes  by  opposing  the  progress 
of  France,  he  was  not  averse  to  that  measure ;  and 
he  gave  his  son-in-law  room  to  hope,  that,  by  con- 
curring with  his  views  in  England,  he  might  pre- 
vail with  him  to  second  those  projects  which  the 
prince  was  so  ambitious  of  promoting. 

A  more  tempting  offer  could  not  be  made  to  a 
person  of  his  enterprising  character;  but  the  objec- 
tions to  that  measure,  on  deliberation,  appeared  to 
him  insurmountable.  The  king,  he  observed,  had 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  own  subjects;  great  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  of  his  designs:  the 
only  resource  which  the  nation  saw,  was  in  the 
future  succession  of  the  prince  and  princess  :  should 
he  concur  in  those  dreaded  measures,  be  would  draw 
on  himself  all  the  odium  under  which  the  king  la- 
boured :  the  nation  might  even  refuse  to  bear  the 
expense  of  alliances,  which  would  in  that  case  be- 
come 60  suspicious  ;  and  he  might  himself  incur  the 
danger  of  honing  a  succession  which  was  awaiting 
him,  und  which  the  egregious  indiscretion  of  the 
king  ueemed  even  to  give  him  hopes  of  reaping  be- 
fore it  should  devolve  to  him  by  the  course  of  na- 
ture :  the  prince,  therefore,  would  go  no  further  than 
lo  promise  his  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes,  by  wliich  the  non-couforniisiii  as  well  us 
catholics  were  exposed  to  punibhment :  the  test  he 
deemed  a  security  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cstu- 
hliithed  religion. 

The  king  did  not  remain  sutiDfied  with  a  single 
trial.  There  was  one  Stuart,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  who 
had  been  banished  for  pretended  treasonable  prac 
ticci  ;  but  who  had  afterwards  obtained  u  pardon, 
nnd  had  been  recalled:  by  iho  king's  directions, 
Sluurt  wrote  several  letters  to  Pensionary  Fagol, 
with  uhiiiu  hn  hud  contracted  an  acquaintance  in 
Holland;  and  besides  urging  all  the  motives  for  uu 
UDlimitoJ  tolciatinn,  he  desired  Ihut  his  reasims 
sliould,  in  the  king's  name,  bo  coinmunioated  to 


the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.  Fagel,  during 
a  longtime,  made  no  reply;  but  finding  that  his 
silence  was  construed  into  an  assent,  he  at  last  ex- 
pressed his  own  sentiments,  and  those  of  their  high- 
nesses. He  said,  that  it  was  their  fixed  opiciou, 
that  no  man,  merely  because  he  differed  from  the 
established  faith,  should  ever,  while  he  remained  a 
peaceable  subject,  be  exposed  to  any  punishment, 
or  even  vexation  :  that  the  prince  and  princess  gave 
heartily  their  consent  for  repealing  legally  all  the 
penal  statutes,  as  well  those  which  had  been  enacted 
against  the  catholics  as  against  the  protestant  non- 
conformists; and  would  concur  with  the  king  in  any 
measure  for  that  purpose:  that  the  test  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the  profes- 
sors of  any  religion,  but  as  a  security  provided  for 
the  established  worship  :  that  it  was  no  punishment 
on  men  to  be  excluded  from  public  offices,  and  to 
live  peaceably  on  their  own  revenues  or  industry; 
that  even  in  the  United  Provinces,  which  were  so 
often  cited  as  models  of  toleration,  though  all  sects 
were  admitted,  yet  civil  offices  were  enjoyed  by  the 
professors  of  the  established  religion  alone :  that 
military  commands,  indeed,  were  sometimes  be- 
stowed on  catholics;  but  as  they  were  conferred 
with  great  precaution,  and  still  lay  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  magistrate,  they  could  give  no  just 
reason  for  umbrage :  and  that  their  highnesses, 
however  desirous  of  gratifying  the  king,  and  of 
endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  render  his  reign 
peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any  mea- 
sure which  would  expose  their  religion  to  such  im- 
minent danger. 

When  this  letter  was  published,  as  it  soon  was, 
it  inspired  great  courage  into  the  protestants  of  all 
denominations,  and  served  to  keep  them  united  in 
their  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  catho- 
lics.  on  the  other  hand,  the  king,  who  was  not 
content  with  a  simple  toleration  for  his  own  religion, 
but  was  resolved  that  it  should  enjoy  great  credit, 
if  not  an  absolute  superiority,  was  extremely  dis- 
gusted, and  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  dis- 
pleasure as  well  against  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the 
United  Provinces.  He  gave  the  Algcrine  pirites, 
who  preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a  reception  in  his  har- 
bours, and  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  prizes:  ho  re- 
vived some  complaints  of  the  East  India  Company 
with  regard  to  the  aflair  of  Bantam  :  he  required 
the  six  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  to  be 
sent  over:  he  began  to  put  his  navy  in  a  formidable 
condition;  and  from  all  his  movements,  the  Hol- 
landers entertained  apprehensions,  that  he  sought 
only  an  occasion  and  pretence  for  making  war  ou 
them. 

The  prince  in  his  turn  resolved  to  push  affairs 
with  more  vigour,  and  to  preserve  all  the  English 
protestants  in  his  interests,  as  well  as  maintain 
them  firm  in  their  present  union  against  the  catho- 
lics:  he  knew  that  men  of  education  in  England 
were,  many  of  ihum,  retained  in  their  religion  more 
by  honour  than  by  principle;  and  that,  though  every 
one  was  ashamed  to  be  the  first  proselyte,  yet,  if  the 
example  were  once  set  by  anmc  eminent  persons, 
interest  would  every  day  make  considerable  con- 
versions to  a  communion  which  was  so  zealously 
encouraged  by  the  sovereign:  Uykvelt,  therefore, 
was  sent  over  as  euvoy  to  England  ;  and  the  prince 
gave  him  instructions,  besides  publicly  remon- 
strating on  tlio  conduct  of  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  apply  in  his  name,  aftir  a  proper  man- 
ner, to  evcrv  sect  and  denomination  :  to  the  church 
j  party  he  sent  asauranceB  of  favont  and  regard,  and 
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protested  that  his  education  in  HoUand  had  no  wise 
prejudiced  him  against  episcopa!  government:  the 
non-conformists  were  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  fallacious  caresses  of  a  popish  court,  but  to 
wait  patiently,  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  laws  en- 
acted  by  the  protestants  should  give  them  that  tole- 
ration which  with  so  much  reason  they  had  long 
demanded.  Dykvelt  executed  his  commission  with 
such  dexterity,  that  all  orders  of  men  cast  their  eyes 
towards  Holland,  aud  expected  theuce  a  deliverance 
from  those  dangers  with  which  their  religion  and 
libertv  were  so  nearly  threatened. 

Many  of  the  most  considerable  persons,  both  in 
church  and  state,  made  secret  applications  to  Dyk- 
velt, and  through  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange  :  Ad- 
miral Herbert,  too,  though  a  man  of  great  expense, 
and  seemingly  of  little  religion,  had  thrown  up  his 
employments,  and  had  retired  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  assured  the  prince  of  the  disaffection  of  the  sea- 
men by  whom  that  admiral  was  extremely  beloved  ; 
Admiral  Russell,  cousin-german  to  the  unfortunate 
lord  of  that  name,  passed  frequently  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  kept  the  communication 
open  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  protestant  party  : 
Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Algernon,  and  uncle  to 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came  over  under  pretence 
of  drinking  the  waters  at  Spa,  and  conveyed  still 
stronger  assurances  of  a  universal  combination 
against  the  measures  of  the  king  :  Lord  Dumblane, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  being  master  of  a  frigate, 
made  several  voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  from 
many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty,  aud  even  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  to  the  prince  of  Ot 

There  remained,  however,  some  reasons,  which 
retained  all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  them  from 
breaking  out  into  immediate  hostility :  the  prince, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  afraid  of  hazarding,  by  violent 
measures,  an  inheritance  which  the  laws  ensured  to 
the  princess ;  and  the  English  protestants,  on  the 
other,  from  the  prospect  of  her  succession,  still  en- 
tertained hopes  of  obtaining  at  last  a  peaceable  and 
a  safe  redress  of  all  their  grievances:  but  when  a 
son  was  born  to  the  king,  both  the  prince  and  the 
English  nation  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  saw  no 
resource  but  in  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  inte- 
rests:  and  thus  the  event,  which  James  had  so  lung 
made  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  prayers,  and 
from  which  he  expected  the  firm  establishment  of 
hia  throne,  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ruin 
and  downfall, 

Zuyleslein,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  congratu- 
late the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  brought  back 
to  the  prince  invitations  from  most  of  the  great  men 
in  England,  to  assist  them,  by  his  arms,  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  laws  aud  liberties  :  the  bishop  of 
London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devon- 
shire, Dorset,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lords  Love- 
lace, Delamare,  Paulet,  Eland,  Mr.  Hampden, 
Powle,  Lester,  besides  many  eminent  citizens  of 
London  ;  all  these  persons,  though  of  opposite  par- 
ties, concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  prince 
The  whigs,  suitably  to  their  ancient  principles  ol 
liberty,  which  had  led  them  to  attempt  the  exclusion- 
bill,   easily  agreed  to  oppose  a  king,  whose  conduct 


had'  justified  whatever  his  worst  enemies  had  prog 
nosticatcd  concerning  his  succession  :  the  tories  and 
the  church  party,  finding  their  past  services  forgot- 
•ten,  their  rights  invaded,  their  religion  threatened, 
agreed  to  droji,  for  the  present,  all  ovcrstraiue.l 
doctrines  of  submission,  and  attend  to  tlic  great  and 
powerful  dictates  of  nature  :  the  non-conforinisls, 
dreading  the  caresses  ot  known  and  inveterate  ene- 


mies, deemed  the  offers  of  toleration  inore  secure 
from  a  prince  educated  in  those  principles,  and  ac 
customed  to  that  practice :  and  thus  all  faction  was 
for  a  time  laid  asleep  in  England ;  and  rival  parties 
for.'ettmg  their  animosity,  had  secretly  concurred 
in  S  design  of  resisting  their  unhappy  and  misguided 
sovereign.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  ac 
quired  great  popularity  by  deserting,  at  this  time, 
the  catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, left  his  regiment,  mortgaged  his  estate  for 
fortv  thousand  pounds,  and  made  a  tender  of  his 
sword  and  purse  to  the  prince  of  Orange:  Lord 
Wharton,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmities 
had  taken  a  journey  for  the  same  purpose:  Lord 
Mordaunt  was  at  the  Hague,  aud  pushed  on  the 
enterprise  with  that  ardent  and  courageous  spirit 
for  which  he  was  so  eminent :  even  Sunderland,  the 
king's  favourite  minister,  is  believed  to  have  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  prince ;  and  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  honour  and  his  master's  inte- 
rests, to  have  secretly  favoured  a  cause,  which  he 
foresaw  was  likely  soon  to  predominate.* 

The  prince  was  easily  engaged  to  yield  to  the 
applications  of  the  English,  aud  to  embrace  the 
defence  of  a  nation,  which,  during  its  present  fears 
and  distresses,  regarded  him  as  its  sole  protector. 
The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  confederate  army,  and  by  his  valour 
to  avenge  the  injuries  which  he  himself,  his  country, 
aud  his  allies,  had  sustained  from  the  haughty  Louis  : 
but  while  England  remained  under  the  present  go- 
vernment, he  despaired  of  ever  forming  a  league, 
which  would  be  able,  with  any  probabibty  of  suc- 
cess, to  make  opposition  against  that  powerful  mo- 
narch :  the  ties  of  affinity  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  great  influence  over  a  person  of  the  prince  s 
rank  and  temper;  much  more  as  he  knew  that  they 
were  at  first  unwillingly  contracted  by  the  king,  and 
had  never  since  been  cultivated  by  any  essential 
favours  or  good  offices:  or  should  any  reproach  re- 
main on  him  for  violating  the  duties  of  private  life ; 
the  glory  of  delivering  oppressed  nations  would,  he 
hoped,  be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men,  to 
make 'ample  compensation;  he  could  not  well  ex- 
pect on  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise,  that 
It  would  lead  him  to  mount  the  throne  of  England  • 
but  he  uuduubtedly  foresaw  that  its  success  would 
establish  his  authority  in  that  kingdom;  and  so 
egregious  was  James's  temerity,  that  there  was  no 
advantage  so  great  or  obvious  which  that  prince's 
indiscretion  might  not  afford  his  enemies. 

The  priuce  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  lile, 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  situations  in  which  he 
was  placed  :  he  saved  his  own  country  from  ruin,  he 
restored  the  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  he  supported 
the  general  independency  of  Europe :  and  thus, 
though  his  virtue,  it  is  confessed,  be  not  the  purest 
which  we  meet  with  in  history  ;  it  will  he  difficult  to 
find  any  person,  whose  actions  and  conduct  have 
contributed  more  eminently  to  the  general  interests 
of  society  and  of  mankind. 

The  time  when  the  prince  entered  on  this  enter- 
prise was  well  chosen,  as  the  people  were  then  in 
the  highest  ferment  on  account  of  the  insult  which 
the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  bishops  had  put 
tin  the  church,  and  indeed  on  all  the  protestants  ol 
the  nation  :  his  method  ot  conducting  his  prepara- 
tions was  no  less  wise  and  politic.  Under  other 
pretences   he    had   beforehand    made    considerable 


*  D'Avaux  was  alwiij-.  of  tlmt  opin  on  See  1.  3  NeRO- 
lliitlons  May  (1  and  ail,  S»i)t.  Ill  nn.l  a,,  Nov.  2-  H'"" 
Ou  the  whole,  tliut  opialou  is  Ihu  most  probublo. 
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augmentations  to  the  Dutch  navy  ;  and  the  ships 
were  at  that  time  lying  in  harbour;  some  aiiditional 
troops  were  also  levied  ;  and  sums  of  money,  raiseil 
for  other  purposes,  were  diverted  by  the  prince  to 
the  use  of  this  expedition  :  the  States  had  given  him 
their  entire  confidence  ;  and  partly  from  terror  of 
the  power  of  France,  partly  from  disgust  at  some 
restraints  laid  on  their  commerce  in  that  kingdom, 
were  sensible  how  necessary  success  in  this  enter- 
prise was  become  to  their  domestic  happiness  and 
security  :  many  of  the  neighbouring  princes  regarded 
faim  as  their  guardian  and  protector,  and  were  guided 
by  him  in  all  their  counsels :  he  held  conferences 
with  Castanaga,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, with  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  with  the 
whule  house  of  Luneburg,  It  was  agreed,  that  these 
princes  should  replace  the  troops  employed  against 
England,  and  should  protect  the  United  Provinces 
during  the  absence  of  the  prince  of  Orange:  their 
forces  were  already  on  their  march  for  that  purpose  : 
a  considerable  encampment  of  the  Dutch  army  was 
formed  at  Nimeguen  :  every  place  was  in  move- 
ment; and  though  the  routs  of  this  conspiracy 
reached  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  so 
secret  were  the  prince's  counsels,  and  so  fortunate 
was  the  situation  of  affairs,  that  he  could  still  cover 
his  preparations  under  other  pretences,  and  little 
suspicion  was  entertained  of  his  real  intentions. 

The  king  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of* 
Augsburg,  had  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  against 
the  allies;  and  having  sought  a  quarrel  with  the 
emperor  aud  the  elector-palatine,  he  had  invaded 
Germany  with  a  great  army,  and  had  laid  siege  to 
Philipsburg:  the  elector  of  Cologne,  who  was  also 
bishop  of  Liege  and  Munster,  and  whose  territories 
almost  entirely  surrounded  the  United  Provinces, 
had  died  about  this  time  ;  aud  the  candidates  for 
that  rich  succession  were  Prince  Clement  of  Bava- 
ria, supported  by  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  the 
cardinal  of  Furstemberg,  a  prelate  dependent  on 
France:  the  pope,  who  favoured  the  allies,  was  able 
to  throw  the  balance  between  the  jjartics,  and  Prince 
Clement  was  chosen  ;  a  circumstance  which  contri- 
buted extremely  to  the  security  of  the  States:  but  as 
the  cardinal  kept  possession  of  many  of  the  fortresses, 
and  had  applied  to  France  for  succour,  the  neigh- 
bouring territories  were  full  of  troops;  and  by  this 
means  the  preparations  of  the  Dutch  aud  their  allies 
seemed  intended  merely  for  their  own  defence  against 
the  different  enterprises  of  Louis. 

All  the  artifices,  however,  of  the  prince  could  not 
entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  sagacity 
of  the  French  court :  D'Avaux,  Louis's  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  had  been  able,  by  a  comparison  of  circum- 
stances, tu  trace  the  purposes  of  the  preparations  in 
Holland;  and  he  instantly  informed  his  master  uf 
the  discovery  :  Louis  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
James,  and  accompanied  the  information  with  un 
important  offer  .  he  was  willing  to  joiu  a  squadron 
of  French  ships  to  the  English  fleet;  and  to  send 
over  any  number  of  troops,  which  James  should 
judge  requisite  lor  his  security.  When  thin  proposal 
was  ri'jected,  he  again  offered  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Philipsburg,  to  march  his  army  into  thcNctiierlands, 
and  by  the  terror  uf  his  arms  to  detain  the  Dutch 
forces  iu  their  own  country  :  this  proposal  met  with 
DO  better  reception. 

James  wan  not  as  yet  entirely  convinced  that  his 
loD-indaw  intended  an  invumon  on  Eni^laud  :  fully 
ptmuadml  himoelf  of  the  nacrednesa  of  liis  own  au- 
thority, ho  fancit'd  tluit  a  like  belief  hud  nuido  deep 


impression  on  his  subjects  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
strong  symptoms  of  discontent  which  broke  out 
every  where,  such  a  universal  combination  in  rebel- 
lion appeared  to  him  no  wise  credible-  His  army,  in 
which  he  trusted,  and  which  he  had  considerably 
augmented,  would  easily  be  able,  he  thought,  to 
repel  foreign  force,  and  to  suppress  any  sedition 
among  the  populace:  a  small  number  of  French 
troops,  joined  to  those,  might  tend  only  to  breed 
discontent,  and  afford  them  a  pretence  for  mutinying 
against  foreigners,  so  much  feared  aud  hated  by  the 
nation  :  a  great  body  of  auxiliaries  might  indeed  se- 
cure him  both  against  an  invasion  from  Holland 
and  against  the  rebellion  of  his  own  subjects;  but 
would  be  able  afterwards  to  reduce  him  to  depend- 
ance,  and  render  his  authority  entirely  precarious; 
even  the  French  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences, 
and  would  suffice  in  these  jealous  times  to  revive 
the  old  suspicion  of  a  combination  against  Holland 
and  against  the  protestant  religion  ;  a  suspicion, 
which  had  already  produced  such  discontents  in 
England.  These  were  the  views  suggested  by  Sun- 
derland ;  aud  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  reasons 
on  which  they  were  founded  weie  sufficiently  plausi- 
ble, as  indeed  the  situation  to  which  the  king  had 
reduced  himself  was  to  the  last  degree  delicate  and 
perplexing. 

Still  Louis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and 
ally,  whose  interests  he  regarded  as  closely  connected 
with  his  own.  By  the  suggestions  of  Skellon.  the 
king's  minister  at  Paris,  orders  were  sent  to  D' Avaux 
to  remonstrate  with  the  States,  in  Louis's  name, 
against  those  preparations  which  they  were  making 
to  invade  England  :  the  strict  amity,  said  the  French 
minister,  which  subsists  between  tne  two  mocarchs 
will  make  Louis  regard  every  attempt  against  his 
ally  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  himself.  This  re- 
monstrance had  a  bad  effect,  and  put  the  States  in 
a  flame.  '*  What  is  this  alliance,"  they  asked, 
"between  France  and  England,  which  has  been  so 
carefully  concealed  from  us  ?  Is  it  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  the  former ;  meant  for  our  destruction,  and 
for  the  extirpatiim  of  the  protestant  religion  ?  If  so, 
it  is  high  time  for  us  to  provide  for  our  own  defence, 
and  to  anticipate  those  projects  which  are  forming 
against  us." 

Even  James  was  displeased  with  this  officioiw 
step  taken  by  Louis  for  his  service  :  he  was  not  re- 
duced, he  said,  to  the  condition  of  the  Cardinal 
Fursteraburg,  and  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  ol 
France:  he  recalled  Skelton,  aud  threw  him  into 
the  Tower  for  his  rash  conduct:  he  solemnly  dis- 
avowed D'Avaux's  memorial,  and  protested  that  no 
alliance  subsisted  between  him  and  Louis  but  what 
was  public  and  known  to  all  the  world.  The  State?, 
however,  still  affected  to  appear  incredulous  on  that 
head;  and  the  English,  prepossessed  against  their 
sovereign,  firmly  belicvc<l  that  he  had  concerted  a 
project  with  Louis  for  their  entire  subjection  :  Ptirts- 
mouth,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  ambitious  monarch ;  England  was  to  bo  filled 
with  French  and  Irish  troops;  and  every  man,  who 
refused  to  einlnace  the  Romish  suijcrstition,  was  by 
these  bigoted  princes  devoted  to  certain  destruction. 

These  suggestions  were  every  where  spread  abroad, 
and  tended  to  augment  the  discontents,  of  which 
both  the  fleet  and  army,  as  well  as  tho  people,  be- 
trayed every  lUiy  the  most  evident  symptoms.  Tho 
fleet  hud  begun  toinutinv:  because  Strickland,  the 
admiral,  n  Roman  eatholie.  introduced  the  niaae 
aboard  hia  Bhi]>,  and  dismissed  the  protestant  clmp- 
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bin  :  it  was  with  some  difficulty  the  seamen  could 
be  appeased  ;  and  tbey  still  persisted  in  declaring 
that  they  would  not  fight  against  the  Dutch,  whom 
they  called  friends  and  brethren;  but  would  Wil- 
li ul'Iv  give  battle  to  the  French,  whom  they  regarded 
a>  national  enemies.  The  king  had  intended  to 
aiiL'uient  his  army  with  Irish  recruits,  and  he  re- 
'1  to  try  the  experiment  on  the  regiment  of  the 
itf  Berwick,  his  natural  son:  bui  Beaumont, 
ut-'utenant-colonel,  refused  to  admit  them;  and 
1  .  I  Ins  opposition  five  captains  steadily  adhered. 
T'ly  were  all  cashiered;  and  had  not  the  discon- 
H  Ills  uf  the  army  on  this  occasion  become  very  ap- 
i,ar('nt,  it  was  resolved  to  have  punished  those  officers 
in:  mutiny. 

The  king  made  a  trial  of  the  dispositions  of  his 
■niiuy  in  a  manner  still  more  undisguised.  Finding 
ojiiinsition  from  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiatical  orders 
Mi  the  kingdom,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  military, 
ulin,  if  unanimous,  were  able  alone  to  serve  all  his 
inii]M)ses,  and  to  enforce  universal  obedience:  his 
intriition  was  to  engage  all  the  regiments,  one  after 
umther,  to  give  their  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Ir-t  and  penal  statutes;  and  accordingly,  the  major 
'■\  I,u.hfield's  drew  out  the  battalion  before  the  king, 
iiini  told  them,  that  they  were  required  either  to 
'iitiT  into  his  majesty's  views  in  these  particulars, 
iM  Id  lay  down  their  arms.  James  was  surprised  to 
tiiiJ,  that,  two  captains  and  a  few  popish  soldiers 
r:ufpted,  the  whole  battalion  immediately  embraced 
tiio  latter  part  of  the  alternative  :  for  some  time  he 
1'  iiiained  speechless;  but  having  recovered  from  his 
avimiishment,  he  commanded  them  to  take  up  their 
anus ;  adding,  with  a  sullen,  discontented  air,  "  that, 
1  r  the  future,  he  would  nut  do  them  the  honour  to 
'ijiply  for  their  approbation." 

\V  hile  the  king  was  dismayed  with  these  symptoms 
'if  i^'-neral  disaffection,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
III  injuess  of  Albeville,  his  minister  at  the  Hague, 
u  liirh  informed  him  with  certainty  that  he  was  soon 
to  Ini.k  for  a  powerful  invasion  from  Holland,  and 
l(ia(  Pensionary  Fagel  had  at  length  acknowledged 
tliat  the  scope  of  all  the  Dutch  naval  preparations 
w.is  to  transport  forces  into  England.  Though 
.Jiincs  could  reasonably  expect  no  other  intelligence, 
li''  was  astonished  at  the  news  :  he  grew  pale,  and 
til'-  letter  dropped  from  his  hand  :  his  eyes  were 
ii'.w  opened,  and  he  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  which  his  delusions  had  hitherto 
concealed  from  him  :  his  ministers  and  counsellors, 
equally  astonished,  saw  no  resource  but  in  a  sudden 
and  precipitate  retraction  of  all  those  fatal  measures 
by  which  he  had  created  to  himself  so  many  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch, 
and  offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for 
conmion  security  ;  he  replaced  in  all  the  counties  the 
deputy-lieutenants  and  justices,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  commissions  for  their  adherence  to  the 
test  and  the  penal  laws ;  he  restored  the  charters  of 
London  and  of  all  the  corporations  ;  he  annulled  the 
court  of  ecclesiastical  commission;  he  took  off  the 
bishop  of  London's  suspension  ;  he  reinstated  the 
expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen-college; 
and  he  was  even  reduced  to  caress  those  bishops  w  horn 
he  had  so  lately  persecuted  and  insulted.  All  these 
measures  were  reyardcd  as  symptoms  of  fear,  nut  of 
repentance :  the  bishops,  instead  of  promising  su. 
cfuir,  or  suggesting  comfort,  recapitulated  to  him  all 
the  instances  of  his  mal-administrmion,  and  advised 
him  thencoforwards  to  follow  more  salutary  counsel : 
and  as  intellicpnce  arrived  of  a  great  disaster  which 
had  befallen  the  Dutch  fleet,  it  is  commonly  believed 


that  the  king  recalled,  for  some  time,  the  concessions 
which  he  had  made  to  Magdalen-college;  a  bad  sign 
of  his  sincerity  in  his  other  concessions.  Nay,  so 
prevalent  were  his  unfortunate  prepossessions,  that 
amidst  all  his  present  distresses,  he  could  not  forbear, 
at  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince,  appointing  the 
pope  to  be  one  of  the  godfathers. 

The  report  that  a  supposititious  child  was  to  be 
imposed  on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  spread,  and 
greedily  received,  before  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales:  but  the  king,  who,  without  seeming  to  take 
notice  of  the  matter,  might  easily  have  quashed  that 
ridiculous  rumour,  had,  from  an  ill-timed  haughti- 
ness, totally  neglected  it :  he  disdained,  he  said,  to 
satisfy  those  who  could  deem  him  capable  of  so  base 
and  viUanous  an  action  :  finding  that  the  calumny 
gained  ground,  and  had  made  deep  impression  on 
his  subjects,  he  was  now  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mortifying  task  of  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the 
birth  :  though  no  particularattention  had  been  before- 
hand given  to  ensure  proof,  the  evidence  both  of  the 
queen's  pregnancy  and  delivery  was  rendered  indis- 
putable;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  no  argument  or 
proof  of  any  importance,  nothing  but  popular  rumour 
and  surmise,  could  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  of  Orange's  declaration 
was  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  All  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
were  there  enumerated:  the  dispensing  and  suspend- 
ing power;  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission; 
the  tilling  of  all  offices  with  catholics,  and  the  raising 
of  a  Jesuit  to  be  privy-councillor;  the  open  encou- 
ragement given  to  popery,  by  building  every  where 
churches,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  that  sect ;  the 
displacing  of  judges,  if  they  refused  to  give  sentence 
according  to  orders  received  from  court ;  the  an- 
nulling of  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations,  and 
the  subjecting  of  elections  to  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure;  the  treating  of  petitions,  even  the  most 
modest,  and  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  as 
criminal  and  seditious;  the  committing  of  the  whole 
authority  of  Ireland,  civil  and  military,  into  the 
hands  of  papists  ;  the  assuming  of  an  absolute  power 
over  the  religion  and  laws  uf  Scotland,  and  openly 
exacting  in  that  kingdom  an  obedience  without  re- 
serve; and  the  violent  presumptions  against  the 
legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  order  to  re- 
dress all  these  grievances,  the  prince  said  that  he 
intended  to  come  over  to  England  with  an  armed 
force,  which  might  protect  him  from  the  king's  evil 
counsellors ;  and  that  his  sole  aim  was  to  have  a 
legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  who  might 
provide  for  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  examine  the  proofs  of  the  prince  of  Wales's 
legitimacy.  No  one,  he  added,  could  entertain  such 
hard  thoughts  of  him,  as  to  imagine  that  he  had 
formed  any  other  design  than  to  procure  the  full  and 
lasting  settlement  of  religion,  liberty,  and  property  : 
the  force  which  he  meant  to  bring  with  him  was  to- 
tally disproportioned  to  any  views  of  conquest;  and 
it  were  absurd  to  suspect,  that  so  many  persons  of 
high  rank,  both  in  church  and  state,  would  have 
given  him  so  many  solemn  invitations  for  such  a 
pernicious  purpose :  though  the  English  ministers, 
terrified  with  this  enterprise,  had  pretended  to  re- 
dress some  of  the  grievances  complained  of;  there 
still  remained  the  foundation  of  all  grievances,  that 
on  which  they  could  in  an  instant  be  again  erected, 
an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  in  the  crown ;  and 
for  this  usurpation  there  was  no  possible  remedy, 
but  by  a  full  declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  tho  sub- 
ject ia  a  free  parliument. 
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So  well  concerted  were  the  prince's  measures, 
that  in  three  days  about  four  hundred  transports 
were  hired  ;  the  army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers 
and  canals  from  Nimeguen ;  the  artillery,  arms, 
stores,  and  horses  were  embarked ;  and  the  prince 
set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys  (October  21),  with  a  fleet 
of  near  five  hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above 
fourteen  thousand  men.  He  first  encountered  a 
storm,  which  drove  him  back :  but  his  loss  being 
soon  repaired,  the  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Herbert,  and  made  sail  with  a  fair 
wind  towards  the  west  of  England :  the  same  wind 
detained  the  king's  fleet  in  their  station  uear  Har- 
wich, and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  pass  the  straits  of 
Dover  without  opposition.  Both  shores  were  covered 
with  multitudes  of  people,  who,  besides  admiring  the 
graudeur  of  the  spectacle,  were  held  in  anxious 
suspense  by  the  prospect  of  an  enterprise,  the  most 
important,  which  during  some  ages  had  been  under- 
taken in  Europe  :  the  prince  had  a  prosperous  voyage, 
and  landed  his  army  safely  in  Torbay  on  Novem- 
ber 5th,  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder-treason. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  first  to  Exeter,  and  the 
prince's  declaration  was  there  published  :  that  whole 
county  was  so  terrified  with  the  executions  which 
had  ensued,  on  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  no  one 
for  several  days  joined  the  prince :  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  in  a  fright  fied  to  London,  and  carried  to 
court  intelligence  of  the  invasion  :  as  a  reward  of  his 
zeal,  he  received  the  archbishopric  of  York,  which 
had  long  been  kept  vacant,  with  an  intention,  as  was 
universally  believed,  of  bestowing  it  on  some  catholic. 
The  first  person  who  joined  the  prince  was  Major 
Burrington  ;  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset:  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  made  proposals  for  an  association, 
which  every  one  signed:  by  degrees,  the  earl  of 
Abingdon,  Mr.  Russell,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
Mr.  Wharton,  Godfrey,  Howe,  came  lo  Exeter:  all 
England  was  in  commotion  :  Lord  Dehimcre  took 
arms  in  Cheshire;  the  earl  of  Danby  seized  York  ; 
the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for 
the  prince  ;  the  eurl  of  Devonshire  made  a  like  de- 
claration in  Derby  :  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Not- 
tinghamshire embraced  the  same  cause  ;  and  every 
day  there  appeared  some  effect  of  that  universal  com- 
liinatiou  into  which  the  nation  had  entered  against 
the  measures  of  the  king:  even  those  who  took  not 
the  field  against  him  were  able  to  embarrass  and 
confound  his  counsels:  a  petition  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment was  signed  by  twenty-four  bishops  and  peers 
of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  was  presented  to  the 
king  no  one  thought  of  opposing  or  resisting  the 
invader. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disaf- 
fection which,  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation, 
not  from  any  particular  reason,  had  crept  into  the 
army  :  the  officers  seemed  uU  (lispc)sed  to  prefer  the 
interests  of  their  country  and  of  their  religion  to 
those  principles  of  honour  and  fidelity  which  are 
commonly  esteemed  the  most  sacred  ties  by  men  of 
that  profession.  Lord  Colchester,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Rivers,  was  the  first  oflicer  that  deserted  to  the 
prince;  and  he  was  ultcuded  by  a  few  of  his  troops: 
Lord  Lovelace  made  a  like  efi'ort;  but  wuh  inter- 
cepted by  the  railitia  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  token  prisoner:  Lord  Covnbury,  son  of  the  eurl 
of  Clarundou,  was  more  succegsful :  he  attempted  to 
carry  over  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  he  actu- 
ally brought  n  considerablo  purl  uf  them  to  the 
iirincc'f  miartcrs.  Several  ofTiecrti  of  distinclion 
lufunncd  reversham,  the  general,  that  they  could 


not  in  conscience  fight  against  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

Lord  Churchill  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of 
a  page,  had  been  invested  with  a  high  command  in 
the  armv,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  had  owed 
his  whole  fortune  to  the  king's  favour :  yet  even  he 
could  resolve,  during  the  present  extremity,  to  desert 
his  unhappy  master,  who  had  ever  reposed,  entire 
confidence  in  him:  he  carried  with  him  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  natural  son  of  the  late  king.  Colonel  Berk- 
ley, and  some  troops  of  dragoons.  This  conduct  was 
a  signal  sacrifice  to  public  virtue  of  every  duty  in 
private  life ;  and  required  ever  after  the  most  upright, 
disinterested,  and  public-spirited  behaviour,  to  render 
it  justifiable. 

The  king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  head- 
quarters of  his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal  in- 
telligence :  that  prince,  though  a  severe  enemy,  had 
ever  appeared  a  warm,  steady  and  sincere  friend  ; 
and  he  was  extremely  shocked  with  this,  as  with 
many  other  instances  of  ingratitude,  to  which  he  was 
now  exposed.  There  remained  none  in  whom  he 
could  confide;  as  the  whole  army  had  discovered 
symptoms  of  discontent,  he  concluded  it  full  of 
treaLhery  ;  and  being  deserted  by  those  whom  he 
had  most  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer  e.x- 
pectcd  that  others  would  hazard  their  lives  in  his 
service.  During  this  distraction  and  perplexity,  he 
embraced  a  sudden  resolution  of  drawing  off  his 
army,  and  retiring  towards  London  (November  2b) : 
a  measure  which  could  only  serve  to  betray  his  fears 
and  provoke  further  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  still  more  mortal 
blow  for  his  distressed  benefactor:  his  lady  and  he 
had  an  entire  ascendant  over  the  family  uf  Prince 
George  of  Denmark;  and  the  time  now  appeared 
seasonable  for  overwhelming  the  unhappy  king, 
who  was  already  staggering  with  the  violent  shocks 
which  he  had  received.  Audovor  was  the  first 
stage  of  James's  retreat  towards  London;  and  there 
Prince  George,  together  with  the  young  duke  of  Or- 
mond,*  Sir  George  Huet,  and  some  other  persons 
of  distinction,  deserted  him  in  the  night-time,  and 
retired  to  the  prince's  camp :  no  sooner  had  this 
news  reached  London,  than  the  Princess  Anne, 
pretending  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure,  withdrew 
herself  in  company  with  the  bishop  of  London  and 
Lady  Churchill:  she  fled  to  Nottingham,  where 
the  earl  of  Dorset  received  her  with  great  respect, 
and  the  gentry  of  the  county  quickly  formed  a  troop 
for  her  protection. 

The  late  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  nation,  had 
intrusted  the  education  of  his  nieces  entirely  to 
protestants;  and  as  these  princesses  were  deemed 
the  chief  resource  of  the  established  religion  after 
their  father's  defecticm,  great  care  had  been  taken 
to  instill  into  them,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  the 
stnmgest  prejudices  against  popery:  during  the 
violence,  too,  of  such  pnpular  currents  as  now  pre- 
vailed in  England,  all  private  considerations  are 
commonly  lost  in  the  gennul  passion  ;  and  the  moro 
principle  any  person  possesses,  the  more  apt  is  he, 
on  such  occasions,  to  neglect  and  abandon  his  do- 
mestic duties.  Though  these  causes  may  account 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  princess,  ihey  had  nowise 
prepared  the  king  to  expect  so  astonishing  an 
event:  ho  burst  inti)  tears  when  the  first  intelligence 
of  it  was  conveyed  to  him  :  undoubtedlv  he  foresaw 
in  thin  incident  the  total  expiration  of  liis  royal  au- 
thority;  but  the  nearer  and  more  intimate  concern 

'  IIU  ummUalbur,  the  Ant  duko  of  Urmuiul,  liiul  iliuu  tlili 
yuBX,  July  21. 
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of  a  parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart,  when  he  found 
himself  abandoned  in  his  uttermost  distress  by  a 
child,  and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he  had  ever  re- 
ganled  with  the  most  tender  affection.  *'  God  help 
me,"  cried  he,  ia  the  extremity  of  his  agony;  "  ray 
own  children  have  forsaken  me  1"  It  is  indeed  sin- 
gular, that  a  prince,  whose  chief  blame  consisted  in 
imprudences  and  misguided  principles,  should  be 
exposed  from  relif^ious  antipathy  to  such  treatment, 
as  even  Nero,  Dumitiao,  or  the  most  enormous  ty- 
rants that  h-ive  disgraced  the  records  of  history, 
never  met  with  from  their  friends  and  family. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices  which  at  this  time 
prevailed,  that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been 
aeserted  by  his  favourite  child,  was  believed,  on  her 
dijappearmtr,  tu  have  put  her  to  death;  and  it  was 
loTiiinate  that  the  truth  was  timely  discovered; 
oilu'iwise  the  populace,  even  the  king's  guards 
thnnselves,  might  have  been  engaged,  in  revenge, 
to  lommeuce  a  massacre  of  the  priests  and  catholics. 

The  king's  fortune  now  exposed  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies,  and  his  behaviour  was  not 
such  as  could  gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
^n<\  adherents:  unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  he  pre- 
M  rvfd  not  presence  of  mmd  in  yielding  to  it;  but 
-'  f  iiif  d  in  this  emergence  as  much  depressed  with 
ailversity  as  he  had  before  been  vainly  elated  by 
prosperity  :  he  called  a  council  of  all  the  peers  and 
})r<l.ites  who  were  in  London;  and  followed  their 
ailvue  in  issuing  writs  fur  a  new  parliament,  and  in 
-^•'iMluig  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godulphin,  as 
■  Miiiiiiissioners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange: 
Iini  these  were  the  last  acts  of  royal  authority  which 
in  -x'Tted  :  he  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  coun- 
^l1.  ijy  which  he  was  prompted  to  desert  the  throne, 
and  to  gratify  his  enemies  beyond  what  their  fondest 
hopes  could  have  promised  them. 

The  queen,  observing  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  how  much  she  was  the  object  of  general 
hatred,  was  struck  with  the  deepest  terror,  and  be- 
gan to  apprehend  a  parliamentary  impeachment, 
from  which,  she  was  told,  the  queens  of  England 
were  not  exempted:  the  popish  courtiers,  and, 
rbove  all,  the  priests,  were  aware  that  they  should 
be  the  first  sacrifice,  and  that  their  perpetual 
b?inishment  was  the  smallest  penalty  which  they 
must  expect  from  national  resentment:  they  were 
tlinrefore  desirous  of  carrying  the  king  along  with 
lli'in,  whose  presence,  they  knew,  would  still  be 
s'.rne  resource  and  protection  to  them  in  foreign 
(iiiintries;  and  whose  restoration,  it'  it  ever  hap- 
|M  ii.-d,  would  again  reinstate  them  in  power  and 
;iiii  liDrity.  The  general  defection  of  the  protestants 
111  I'll-  the  king  regard  the  catholics  as  his  only  sub- 
r  '  Is.  (m  whose  counsel  he  could  rely  ;  and  the  fatal 

I  ii  i-^trophe  of  his  father  afforded  them  a  plausible 

II  isnii  for  making  him  apprehend  a  like  fate:  the 
grt'at  difference  of  circumstances  was  not,  during 
nun's  present  distractions,  sufficiently  weighed. 
Kveu  after  the  people  were  inflamed  by  a  long  civil 
war,  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  could  not  be 
dcrmcd  a  nalional  deed:  it  was  perpetrated  by  a 
f.matical  army,  pushed  on  by  a  daring  and  outhusi- 
astical  leader;  and  the  whole  kingdom  had  ever 
entertained,  and  did  still  entertain,  a  violent  abhor- 
rence against  that  enormity:  the  situation  of  public 
affairs,  therefore,  no  more  resembled  what  it  was 
forty  years  before,  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  either 
in  birth,  character,  fortune,  or  connexions,  could  be 
supposed  a  parallel  to  Cromwell, 

liie  emiHwrieH  of  France,  and  among  the  rest, 
B&nllon,  the  Freni^h  ambassador    wore  busy  about 
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the  king  ;  and  they  had  entertained  a  very  false 
notion,  which  they  instilled  into  him,»that  nothing 
would  more  certainly  retard  the  public  settlement, 
and  beget  universal  confusion,  than  his  deserting 
the  kingdom:  the  prince  of  Orange  had  with  good 
reason  embraced  a  contrary  opinion;  and  he  deemed 
it  extremely  difficult  to  find  expedients  for  securing 
the  nation  so  long  as  the  king  kept  possession  of  the 
crown  :  actuated,  therefore,  by  this  public  motive, 
and  uo  less,  we  may  well  presume,  by  private  ambi- 
tion, he  was  determined  to  use  every  expedient 
which  might  'Utimidate  the  king,  and  make  him 
quit  that  throne  which  he  himself  was  alone  enabled 
to  fill:  he  declined  a  personal  conference  with 
James's  commissioners,  and  sent  the  earls  of  Cla- 
rendon and  Oxford  to  treat  with  them  :  the  terms 
which  be  proposed  implied  almost  a  present  partici- 
pation of  the  sovereignty;  and  he  stopped  not  a 
moment  the  march  of  his  army  towards  Loudon. 

The  news  which  the  king  received  from  all 
quarters  served  to  continue  the  panic  into  which 
he  was  fallen,  and  which  his  enemies  expected  to 
improve  to  their  advantage.  Colonel  Copel,  deputy- 
governor  of  Hull,  made  himself  master  of  that  im- 
portant fortress,  and  threw  into  prison  Lord  Lang- 
dale,  the  governor,  a  catholic  ;  together  with  Lord 
Montgomery,  a  nobleman  of  the  same  religion  :  the 
town  of  Newcastle  received  Lord  Lumley,  aud  de- 
clared for  the  prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  parlia- 
ment :  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  that  name,  engaged  it  in  the  same  mea- 
sure :  the  prince's  declaration  was  read  at  Oxford 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  received  with 
great  applause  by  that  loyal  university,  who  also 
made  an  offer  of  their  plate  to  the  prince:  every 
day,  some  person  of  quality  or  distinction,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  went  over  to 
the  enemy  :  a  violent  declaration  was  dispersed  '.n 
the  prince's  name,  but  without  his  participation ;  in 
which  every  one  was  commanded  to  seize  and  punish 
all  papists,  who,  contrary  to  law,  pretended  either 
to  carry  arms,  or  exercise  any  act  of  authority.  It 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  merry  ballad, 
called  LillibuUero,  being  at  this  time  published  in 
derision  of  the  papists  and  the  Irish,  it  was  greedily 
received  by  the  people,  and  was  sung  by  all  ranks 
of  men,  even  by  the  king's  army,  who  were  strongly 
seized  with  the  national  spirit:  this  incident  both 
discovered  and  served  to  increase  the  general  dis- 
content of  the  kingdom. 

The  contagion  of  mutiny  and  disobedience  had 
also  reached  Scotland,  whence  the  regular  forces, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Balcarras,  the  treasurer, 
were  withdrawn,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  English 
array  :  the  marquess  of  A thol,  together  with  Visiount 
Tarbat  and  others,  finding  the  opportunity  favour- 
able, began  to  form  intrigues  against  Perth,  the 
chancellor ;  and  the  presbyterians  and  other  mal- 
contents flocked  from  all  quarters  of  Edinburgh: 
the  chancellor,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
found  it  expedient  to  abscond  ;  aud  the  i)opulace, 
as  if  that  event  were  a  signal  for  the  insurrection, 
immediately  rose  in  arms,  and  rifled  the  popish 
chapel  in  the  king's  palace.  All  the  catholics, 
even  all  the  zealous  royalists,  were  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves  ;  and  the  privy-council,  instead  of 
their  former  submissive  strains  of  address  to  thw 
king,  and  violent  edicts  against  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, now  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  restorer  of  law  and  liberty. 

The  king,  every  moment  alarmed  more  and  mora 
by  these  proofs  of  a  general  diaafl'oction,  not  daring 
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tf3  repose  trust  in  any  but  those  who  were  exposed 
to  more  danger  than  himself,  agitated  by  disdain 
towards  ingratitude,  by  indignation  against  dis- 
loyalty, impelled  by  his  own  fears  and  those  of 
others,  precipitately  embraced  the  resolution  of 
escaping  into  France;  and  he  sent  off  beforehand 
the  queen  and  the  infant  prince,  under  the  conduct 
of  Count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
monarch:  he  himself  disappeared  in  the  night-time 
(December  12), attended  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales; 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  ship  which  waited 
for  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  if  this 
measure  had  not  been  the  most  grateful  to  his  ene- 
mies of  any  that  he  could  adopt,  he  had  carefully 
concealed  his  intention  fmm  all  the  world;  and 
nothing  could  equal  the  surprise  which  seized  the 
city,  the  court,  and  the  kingdom,  on  the  discovery 
of  this  strange  event :  men  beheld,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  reins  of  government  thrown  up  by  the  hand 
which  held  them  ;  and  saw  none,  who  had  any  right, 
or  even  pretension,  to  take  possession  of  them. 

The  more  effectually  to  involve  every  thing  iu 
confusion,  the  king  appointed  not  any  one  who 
should  in  his  absence  exercise  any  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  he  threw  the  great  seal  into  the  river; 
and  he  recalled  all  those  writs  which  had  been  issued 
for  the  election  of  the  new  parliament.  It  is  often 
supposed,  that  the  sole  motive  which  impelled  him 
to  this  sudden  desertion,  was  his  reluctance  to  meet 
a  free  parliament,  aud  his  resolution  not  to  submit 
to  those  terms  which  his  subjects  would  deem  requi- 
site for  the  security  of  their  liberties  aud  their  reli- 
gion :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that  his  subjects 
had  first  deserted  him,  aud  entirely  lost  his  confi- 
dence; that  he  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
entertain  fears  for  his  liberty,  if  not  for  his  life;  and 
that  the  conditions  would  not  probably  be  moderate, 
which  the  nation,  sensible  of  his  inflexible  temper, 
enraged  with  the  violation  of  their  laws  and  the 
danger  of  their  religion,  and  foreseeing  his  resent- 
ment on  account  of  their  past  resistance,  would,  in 
his  present  circumstances,  exact  from  him. 

Hy  this  temporary  dissolution  of  government,  the 
populace  were  masters ;  and  there  was  no  disorder, 
which,  during  their  present  ferment,  might  not  be 
dreaded  from  ihem.  They  rose  in  a  tumult,  and 
destroyed  all  the  mass-houses :  they  even  attacked 
and  rifled  the  houses  of  the  Florentine  envoy  and 
Spanish  ambassador,  where  many  of  the  catholics 
had  lodged  their  most  valuable  effects :  Jefferies, 
the  chancellor,  who  had  disguised  himself,  in  order 
to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  discovered  by  them,  aud  so 
abused,  that  he  died  a  little  after:  even  the  army, 
which  should  have  suppressed  those  tumults,  would, 
it  was  apprehended,  serve  rather  to  increase  the 
general  disorder.  Feversham  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  king's  flight,  than  he  disbanded  the  troops  in 
iho  neighbourhood  ;  and,  without  either  disarming 
or  payingthcm,  let  them  loose  to  prey  on  the  country. 

in  this  extremity,  the  bishops  and  peers  who 
were  in  town,  being  the  only  remaining  authority 
of  the  state,  (for  the  privy-council,  composed  of  the 
king's  creatures,  was  totally  disregarded,)  thought 
proper  to  assemble,  and  to  interpose  fur  the  pre- 
servation of  the  community:  they  chose  the  nmr- 
nuoss  of  Halifax  speaker:  thoy  gave  directions  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  tlio  peace  of 
tho  city:  they  isHued  orders,  which  were  readily 
obeyi'd,  to  ihi-  fleet,  the  army,  and  all  th.-  g.irrismiH  : 
and  Ihry  made  appIicatiouH  to  thepriiMi-  ofOraiigi', 
wboie  onteriirifie  they  highly  applauded,  aud  whune 
■ucceu  Ihujr  joyfully  congratulAtud. 


The  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  to  the 
tide  of  success  which  flowed  in  on  him,  nor  back- 
ward in  assuming  that  authority  which  the  present 
exigency  had  put  into  his  hands.  Besides  the  general 
popularity  attending  his  cause,  a  new  incident  made 
his  approach  to  London  still  more  grateful:  in  the 
present  trepidation  of  the  people,  a  rumour  arose, 
either  from  chance  or  design,  that  the  disbanded 
Irish  had  taken  arms,  and  had  commenced  a  uni- 
versal massacre  of  the  protestants  :  this  ridiculous 
belief  was  spread  all  over  the  kingdom  in  one  day, 
and  begat  every  where  the  deepest  consternation ; 
the  alarm  bells  were  rung  ;  the  beacons  fired  ;  men 
fancied  that  they  saw  at  a  distance  the  smoke  of 
burning  cities,  and  heard  the  groans  of  those  who 
were  slaughtered  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  catholics  did  not  all  perish  in 
the  rage  which  naturally  succeeds  to  such  popular 
panics. 

While  every  one,  from  principle,  interest,  or  ani- 
mosity, turned  his  back  on  the  unhappy  kii:g,  who 
had  abandoned  his  own  cause,  the  unwelcome  news 
arrived,  that  he  had  been  seized  by  the  populace  at 
Feversham,  as  he  was  making  his  escape  in  disguise  ; 
that  he  had  been  much  abused  till  he  was  known, 
but  that  the  gentry  had  then  interposed  and  pro- 
tected him,  though  they  still  refused  to  consent  to 
his  escape.  This  intelligence  threw  all  parties  into 
confusion:  the  prince  sent  Zuylestein  with  orders 
that  the  king  should  approach  no  nearer  than  Ko- 
chester  ;  but  the  message  came  too  late  :  he  was  al- 
ready arrived  iu  London,  where  the  populace,  moved 
by  compassion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  actua'ed 
by  their  own  levity,  had  received  him  with  shouts 
aud  acclamations. 

During  the  king's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  him  by  the  nobibty  or  any  per- 
sons of  distinction  :  they  had,  all  of  them,  been  pre- 
viously disgusted  on  account  of  his  blind  partiality 
to  the  catholics;  and  they  knew  that  they  were  now 
become  criminal  in  his  eyes,  by  their  late  public 
applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange :  he  himself 
showed  not  any  symptom  of  spirit,  nor  discovered 
any  intention  of  resuming  the  reins  of  government 
which  he  had  once  thrown  aside  :  his  authority  was 
now  plainly  expired ;  and  as  he  had  exercised  his 
power,  while  possessed  of  it,  with  very  precipitate 
and  haughty  counsels,  he  relinquished  it  by  a  despair 
equally  precipitate  and  pusillauimous. 

Nothing  remainded  for  the  now  ruling  powers  but 
to  deliberate  how  they  should  dispose  of  his  person. 
Besides  that  the  prince  may  justly  be  supposed  to 
have  possessed  more  generosity  than  to  thiuk  of 
offering  violence  to  an  unhappy  monarch  so  nearly 
related  to  him,  he  knew  that  nothing  would  so  effec- 
tually promote  his  own  views  as  the  king's  retiring 
into  France,  a  country  at  all  times  obnoxious  to  the 
English:  it  was  determined,  therefore,  to  push  him 
into  that  measure,  which  of  himself,  he  seemed  sufli 
ciently  inclined  to  embrace.  The  king  having  sent 
Lord  Feversham  on  a  civil  measure  to  the  prince, 
desiring  a  conference  for  an  accommodation,  in  order 
to  the  public  settlement,  that  nobleman  was  put  in 
arrest,  under  pretence  of  his  coming  without  a  pass- 
port :  the  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take  pos- 
session of  Whitehall,  where  James  then  resided, 
and  to  displace  the  Knglish  :  and  Halifax,  Shrews 
bury,  and  Delamere  brought  n  message  from  tho 
prince,  which  they  delivered  to  the  king  in  bed 
after  midnight,  ordering  him  to  leave  his  puWe  next 
morning,  and  to  depart  fur  Hani,  u  seat  of  the 
dutihettn  ol    Lauderdale.      Ho    dcHired  punuiusion, 
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which  was  easily  granted,  of  ret.rmg  to  Rocbester, 
a  town  near  the  sea-coast:  it  was  perceived  that  the 
artifice  had  taken  effect ;  and  that  the  kmg,  terrihed 
with  this  harsh  treatment,  had  renewed  his  former 
resolution  of  leaving  the  kingdom. 

He  lino-ered,  however,  some  days  at  Rochester 
under  the'protection  of  a  Dutch  guard  ;  and  seemed 
desirous  of  an  invitation  still  to  keep  possession  of 
the  throne:  he  was  undoubtedly  sensible  that  as 
he  had  at  first  trusted  too  much  to  his  people  s  loy- 
alty and,  in  confidence  of  their  submission,  had 
offered  the  greatest  violence  to  their  principles  ana 
nreiudices;  so  had  he,  at  last,  on  finding  his  disap- 
pointment, gone  too  far  in  the  other  extreme,  and 
had  hastily  supposed  them  destitute  of  all  sense  ol 
duty  or  allegiance  :  hut  observmg  that  the  church, 
the  nobility,  the  city,  the  country  all  concurred  in 
neglectino-  him,  and  leaving  him  to  his  own  coun- 
sels he  submitted  to  his  melancholy  fate  ;  and  being 
ur.'ed  by  earnest  letters  from  the  queen,  he  privately 
embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which  waited  for  him 
(December  23);  and  he  arrived  safely  at  Anible- 
teuse  in  Picardy,  whence  he  hastened  to  St.  &er- 
mains.  Louis  received  him  with  the  highest  genero- 
sitv,  sympathy,  and  regard ;  a  conduct,  which,  more 
ihan  his  most  signal  victories,  contributes  to  the 
honour  of  that  monarch. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whom,  if  we 
consider  his  personal  character  rather  than  his  public 
conduct,  we  may  safely  pronounce  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal.  He  had  many  of  those  qualities 
which  form  a  good  citizen ;  even  some  of  those,  which, 
had  they  not  been  swallowed  up  in  bigotry  and  arbi- 
trary principles,  serve  to  compose  a  good  sovereign. 
In  domestic  life,  his  conduct  was  irreproachable,  and 
is  entitled  to  our  approbation  ;  severe,  but  open  in 
his  enmities,  steady  in  his  counsels,  diligent  in  his 
schemes,  brave  m  his  enterprises,  faithful,  sincere 
and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  all  men ;  such 
was  the  character  with  which  the  duke  of  York 
mounted  the  throne  of  England  :  in  that  high  station, 
his  frugality  of  public  money  was  remarkable  his 
industr°v  exemplary,  his  application  to  naval  affairs 
successful,  his  encouragement  of  trade  judicious,  his 
jealousy  of  national  honour  laudable.  What  then  was 
wantin"  to  make  him  an  excellent  sovereign  ?  A  due 
regard  and  affection  to  the  religion  and  constitution 
of  his  country  :  had  he  been  possessed  of  this  essen- 
tial quality,  even  his  middling  talents,  aided  by  so 
many  virtues,  would  have  rendered  his  reign  ho- 
nourable and  happy  ;  when  it  was  wanting,  every 
excellency  which  he  possessed  became  dangerous 
and  pernicious  to  his  kingdoms.  ,  ■  ,  . 

The  sincerity  of  this  prince  (a  virtue  on  which  he 
highly  valued  himself)  has  been  much  questioned  it 
those  reiterated  promises  which  he  had  made  of  pre- 
serving the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation  :  it 
must  bo  confessed,  that  his  reign  was  almost  one 
continued  invasion  of  both  ;  yet  it  is  known,  that,  lo 
his  last  breath,  he  persisted  in  asserting  that  he 
never  meant  to  subvert  the  laws,  or  procure  more 
than  a  toleration  and  an  equality  of  privileges  to  his 
calholic  subjects.  This  question  can  only  affect  the 
personal  character  of  the  king,  not  our  judgment  of 
Ins  public  conduct ;  though  by  a  stretch  of  candour 
we  sliould  admit  of  his  sincerity  in  these  professions, 
the  people  were  equally  justifiable  in  their  resistance 
of  him :  so  lofty  was  the  idea  which  he  had  enter- 
tained of  his  legal  authority,  that  it  left  his  subjects 
little  or  no  right  to  liberty  but  what  was  dependent 


first  have  intended,  he  plainly  stopped  not  at  tolera- 
tion and  equality:  he  confined  all  power,  encon- 
ragement,  and  favour  to  the  catholics  ;  converts  from 
iuteresUould  soon  have  multiplied  on  him  ;  if  not 
the  greater,  at  least  the  better  part  of  the  people,  Ue 
would  have  flattered  himself,  was  brought  over  to  his 
reli-ion;  and  he  would  in  a  little  time  have  thought 
it  iSst,  as  well  as  pious,  to  bestow  on  them  all  the 
public  establishments;  rigours  and  persecutions 
acainst  heretics  would  speedily  have  followed;  and 
thus  liberty  and  the  protestant  religion  would  in  tne 
issue  have  been  totally  subverted;  though  we  should 
not  suppose  that  James,  in  the  commencement  o! 
his  rc'-'a  had  formally  fixed  a  plan  for  that  purpose ; 
and  ol  the  whole,  allowing  this  king  to  have  pos- 
sessed good  qualities  and  good  intentions,  his  con- 
duct  serves  only,  on  that  very  account,  as  a  stronger 
proof  how  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  any  prince,  in- 
fected with  the  catholic  superstition,  to  wear  the 
crown  of  these  kingdoms. 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  seconded  by  surprising  fortune 
had  efi'ecfed  the  deliverance  of  this  island ;  and  with 
very  little  efi-usion  of  blood  (for  only  one  officer  of 
the  Dutch  army  and  a  few  private  soldiers  fefl  in 
an  accidental  skirmish)  had  dethroned  a  great  prince, 
supported  by  a  formidable  fleet  and  a  numerous 
army  ■  still  the  more  difficult  task  remained,  and 
what  perhaps  the  prince  regarded  as  not  the  least 
important;  the  obtaining  for  himself  that  crown 
which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of  his  father-in-law. 
Some  lawyers,  entangled  in  the  subtilties  and  forms 
of  their  profession,  could  think  of  no  expedient,  but 
that  the  prince  should  claim  the  crown  by  right  of 
conquest;  should  immediately  assume  the  title  of 
soverei.'n;  and  should  call  a  parliament,  which, 
beino-  thus  legaUy  summoned  by  a  kmg  in  posses- 
sion,''could  ratify  whatever  had  been  transacted  be- 
fore they  assembled :  but  this  measure,  being  de- 
structive of  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  oily  r"n- 
ciples  on  which  his  future  throne  could  be  esfablisheU, 
was  prudently  rejected  by  the  prince,  who,  finding 
himself  possessed  of  the  good  will  of  the  nation,  re 
solved  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  guidance 
and  direction.  The  peers  and  bishops,  to  the  num. 
ber  of  near  ninety,  made  an  address,  desiring  him 
lo  summon  a  convention  by  circular  letters;  to  as- 
sume, in  the  mean  time,  the  management  of  public 
affairs  •  and  to  concert  measures  for  the  security  ul 
Ireland-  at  the  same  time,  they  refused  reading  a 
letter  which  the  king  had  left,  in  order  to  apologue 
for  his  late  desertion,  by  the  violence  which  had 
been  put  on  him.  This  step  was  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  their  intentions  with  regard  to  that  unhappy 
lonarch. 

The  prince  seemed  still  unwilling  to  act  on  an 
authority  which  might  be  deemed  so  imperfect :  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  express  declaration 
of  the  public  consent :  a  judicious  expedient  was 
fallen  on  for  that  purpose.  All  the  members  who  had 
sitten  in  the  house  of  commons  during  any  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  II.  (the  only  parliaments  whoso 
election  was  regarded  as  free)  were  invited  to  meet; 
and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
fifty  of  the  common-council :  this  was  regarded  as  the 
most  proper  representative  of  the  people  that  could 
he  summoned  during  the  present  emergence  ;  they 
unanimously  voted  the  same  address  with  the  lords  : 
and  the  prince,  being  thus  supported  by  all  the  legal 
authority  which  could  possibly  be  obtained  in  this 
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were  universally  complied  with  :  a  profound  trau- 
quiility  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  the 
prince's  admiaistration  was  submitted  to,  as  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  the  most  regular  manner  to  the 
vacant  throne  :  the  fleet  received  his  orders  :  the 
army,  without  murmur  or  opposition,  allowed  him  to 
new-model  them :  and  the  city  supplied  him  with  a 
loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  conduct  of  the  prince  with  regard  to  Scotland 
was  founded  on  the  same  prudeut  and  moderate 
maxims :  finding  that  there  were  mauv  Scotchmen 
of  rank  ai  that  time  in  London,  he  summoned  them 
together,  laid  before  them  his  intentions,  and  asked 
their  advice  in  the  present  emergency  (January  7, 
1669).  This  assembly,  consisting  of  thirty  noblemen 
and  about  fourscore  gentlemen,  chose  Duke  Hamil- 
ton president;  a  man,  who,  being  of  a  temporizing 
character,  was  determined  to  pay  court  to  the  present 
authority  :  his  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  professed 
au  adherence  to  King  James;  a  usual  policy  in 
Scotland,  where  the  father  and  son,  during  civil 
commotions,  were  often  observed  to  take  opposite 
sides,  in  order  to  secure,  ia  all  events,  the  family 
from  attainder:  Arraa  proposed  to  invite  back  the 
king  on  conditions ;  but  as  he  was  vehemently  op- 
posed in  this  motion  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  se- 
conded by  nobody,  the  assembly  made  an  oflfer  to 
the  prince  of  the  present  administration,  which  he 
willingly  accepted.  To  anticipate  a  little  in  our 
narration  ;  a  convention,  by  circular  letters  from  the 
prince,  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  on  March  2"2, 
where  it  was  soon  visible  that  the  interest  of  the 
malcontents  would  entirely  prevaU  :  the  more  zealous 
royalists,  regarding  this  assembly  as  illegal,  had  for- 
borne to  appear  at  elections;  and  the  other  party 
were  returned  for  most  places.  The  revolution  was 
not  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  effected  by  a  coali- 
tion of  whig  and  tory  :  the  former  party  alone  had 
overpowered  the  government,  and  were  too  much 
enraged  by  the  past  injuries  which  they  had  suffered 
to  admit  of  any  composition  with  their  former  mas- 
ters. As  soon  as  the  purpose  of  the  convention  was 
discovered,  the  earl  of  Balcarras  and  Viscount 
Dundee,  leaders  of  the  tories,  withdrew  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  convention  having  passed  a  bold  and 
decisive  vote,  that  King  James,  by  his  mal-adminis- 
tratioD  and  his  abuse  of  power,  had  "forfeited"  all 
title  to  the  crown,  they  made  a  tender  of  the  royal 
dignity  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange. 

The  English  convention  was  assembled  (January 
22) ;  and  it  immediately  appeared  that  the  house  of 
comnionii,  both  from  the  prevailing  humour  of  the 
people,  and  from  the  iulluence  of  present  authority, 
wore  mostly  cho<en  from  among  the  whig  party. 
After  thanks  were  unanimously  given  by  both  houses 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  the  deliverance  which 
he  had  brought  them,  a  less  decisive  vote  than  that 
of  the  Scottish  convention  was  in  a  few  days  passed 
ny  a  great  majority  of  the  commons,  and  sent  up  to 
the  peers  for  their  concurrence  :  it  was  contained  in 
these  wordd  ; — "  that  King  James  II.  having  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  constitution  uf  the  kingdom, 
by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and 
other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawn  hiniHclf  out  of  lite  kingilom,  has  ab- 
dicated ihe  government,  aud  thiit  the  throne 
thereby  vacant."  This  vote,  when  carried  to  th 
upper  houKc,  met  with  great  opposition;  of  which  it 
il  here  neceHNary  for  uk  to  explain  the  cauoefi. 


laws  and  of  their  religion,  had  zealously  promoted 
the  national  revolt ;  and  had  on  this  occasion  de- 
parted from  those  principles  of  non-resistance,  of 
which,  while  the  king  favoured  them,  they  had  for- 
merly made  such  loud  professions  :  their  present  ap- 
prehensions had  prevailed  over  their  political  tenets ; 
and  the  unfortunate  James,  who  had  too  much 
trusted  to  those  general  declarations  which  never 
will  be  reduced  to  practice,  found  in  the  issue  that 
both  parties  were  secretly  united  against  him  :  but 
no  sooner  was  the  danger  past,  and  the  general  fears 
somewhat  allayed,  than  party  prejudices  resumed  in 
some  degree  their  former  authority ;  and  the  tories 
were  abashed  at  that  victory,  which  their  antagonists, 
during  the  late  transactions,  had  obtained  over 
them:  they  were  incUned,  therefore,  to  steer  a  middle 
course  ;  and  though  generally  determined  to  oppose 
the  king's  return,  they  resolved  not  to  consent  to 
dethroning  him,  or  altering  the  line  of  succession  : 
a  regent  with  kingly  power  was  the  expedient  which 
they  proposed ;  aud  a  late  instance  in  Portugal 
seemed  to  give  some  authority  aud  precedent  to  that 
plan  of  government. 

In  favour  of  this  scheme,  the  tories  urged,  that, 
by  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  English  laws,  the  tule 
to  the  crown  was  ever  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
could,  on  no  account,  and  by  no  mal-admiuistra- 
tion,  be  forfeited  by  the  sovereign :  that  to  dethrone 
a  king  and  to  elect  his  successor,  was  a  practice 
quite  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  had  a  ten- 
dency to  render  kingly  power  entirely  dependent 
and  precarious  :  that  where  the  sovereign,  from  bis 
tender  years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  natural  in- 
firmity, was  incapacitated  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, both  the  laws  aud  former  practice  agreed  in 
appointing  a  regent,  who,  during  the  interval,  was 
invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  administration: 
that  the  inveterate  and  dangerous  prejudices  of  King 
James  had  rendered  him  as  unfit  to  sway  the  Eng- 
lish sceptre  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  lunacy,  and  it 
was  therefore  natural  for  the  people  to  have  recourse 
to  the  same  remedy:  that  the  election  of  one  king 
was  a  precedent  for  the  election  of  another ;  and  the 
government,  by  that  means,  would  either  degenerate 
public,  or,  what  was  worse,  into  a  turbulent 
aud  seditious  monarchy  :  that  the  case  was  still  more 
dangerous,  if  there  remained  a  prince  who  claimed 
the  crown  by  right  of  succession,  and  disputed,  on 
so  plausible  a  ground,  the  title  of  the  present  sove- 
reign :  that  though  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
might  not  in  every  possible  circumstance  be  abso- 
lutely true,  yet  was  the  belief  of  it  very  expedient; 
and  to  establish  a  government  which  should  have 
the  contrary  principle  for  its  basis,  was  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  perpetual  revolutions  and  convul- 
sions :  that  the  appointment  of  a.  regent  was  indeed 
exposed  to  many  inconveniences;  but  so  long  as  the 
line  of  succession  was  preserved  entire,  there  was 
still  a  prospect  of  nutting  an  end,  some  time  or 
other,  to  the  public  disorders :  and  that  scarcely  an 
instance  occurred  in  history,  especially  in  the  Eng- 
lish history,  where  a  disputed  title  had  not,  in  the 
issue,  been  attended  with  much  greater  ills  than  all 
those  which  the  people  had  sought  to  bhuu  by  de- 
parting from  the  lineal  successor. 

The  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted,  that  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  precedent, 
that  ill  would  result  as  much  from  establishing  a 
regent  as  from  dethroning  one  king  and  appointing 
hiii  ttuccessnr  ;  nor  would  the  one  expedient,  if  t 


The    lorien  and    the   high-church  party,  finding    tonly  and  rashly  embraced  by  the  people,  bo  less 
thouiirlvei  at  once  mouaced  with  u  suhverHion  of  the  [  (he  sourcu  of  public  convulsions  than  the  other:  that 
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;r  I  he  laws  gave  no  express  permission  to  depose  the 
SMV.. reign,  neither  did  they  authorize  resisting  hrs 
.iiiiliority,  or  separating  the  pflwer  from  the  title : 
tli.it  a  regent  was  unknown,  except  where  the  king, 
l,y  rrason  of  his  tender  age  or  his  infirmities,  was 
im.ipable  of  a  will;  and  in  that  case  his  will  was 
Mil. nosed  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  regent:  that 
It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  try  a  man  for 
rirtmg  on  a  commission  received  from  a  prince, 
»  Imiu  we  ourselves  acknowledge  to  be  the  lawful 
-w\.'reion;  and  no  jury  would  decide  so  contrary 
s  -th  to  law  and  common  sense,  as  to  condemn  such 
:i  |,ictended  criminal:  that  even  the  prospect  of 
hi  iiig  delivered  from  this  monstrous  inconvenience 
«;is°in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  more  dis- 
1,1  lit  than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  a  disputed  suc- 
' .  sMon  :  that  allowing  the  young  prince  to  be  the 
iiHitimate  heir,  he  had  been  carried  abroad;  he 
Hniild  be  educated  in  principles  destructive  of  the 
1  institution  and  established  religion  ;  and  he  would 
prnhably  leave  a  son  liable  to  the  same  insuperable 
nhjcction;  that  if  the  whole  line  were  cut  off  by 
l:i\V.  the  people  would  in  time  forget  or  neglect 
iiMir  claim;  an  advantage  wh;ch  could  not  be 
h"iH.d  for,  while  the  administration  was  conducted 
Ml  their  name,  and  while  they  were  still  acknow- 
Irilgcd  to  possess  the  legal  title  :  and  that  a  nation 
tlii.^  perpetually  governed  by  regents  or  protectors 
u|.proached  much  nearer  to  a  republic  than  one 
subject  to  monarchs,  whose  hereditary  regular  suc- 
cession, as  well  as  present  authority,  was  fixed  and 
appointed  by  the  people. 

This  question  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by 
the  opposite  parties  in  the  house  of  peers  :  the  chief 
speakers  among  the  tories  were  Clarendon,  Ro- 
(  iiester,  and  Nottingham;  among  the  whigs,  Ha- 
lit.ix  and  Danby:  the  question  was  carried  for  a 
kiiig  by  two  voices  only,  fifty-one  against  forty- 
iiiue:  all  the  prelates,  except  two,  the  bishops  of 
l.iindon  and  Bristol,  voted  for  a  regent:  the  pri- 
mate, a  disinterested  but  pusillanimous  man,  kept 
.it  a  distance  both  from  the  prince's  court  and  from 
parliament. 

The  house  of  peers  proceeded  next  to  examine, 
piecemeal,  the  vote  sent  up  to  them  by  the  com- 
mons. They  debated,  "  whether  there  were  an 
original  contract  between  king  and  people  ?"  and 
the  affirmative  was  carried  by  fifty-three  against 
f.irty-six;  a  proof  that  the  tories  were  already 
I'iMug  ground:  the  next  question  was,  "whether 
King  James  had  broken  that  original  contract?" 
and,  after  a  slight  opposition,  the  affirmative  pre- 
vailed. The  lords  proceeded  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  word  "  abdicated  ;"  and  it  was  carried 
that  "  deserted"  was  more  proper.  The  concluding 
question  was,  "  whether  King  .lames,  having  broken 
the  original  contract  and  deserted  the  government, 
the  throne  was  thereby  vacant  I"  This  question  was 
debated  with  more  heat  and  contention  than  any  of 
the  former;  and,  on  a  division,  the  tories  prevailed 
by  eleven  voices  ;  and  it  was  carried,  to  omit  the 
Inst  article  with  regard  to  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
The  vote  was  sent  back  to  the  commons  with  these 
amendments. 

The  earl  of  Danby  had  entertained  the  project 
of  bestowing  the  crown  solely  on  the  princess  of 
Orange,  and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditary  legal 
successor  to  King  James ;  passing  by  the  infant 
prince  as  illegitimate  or  supposititious:  his  change 
of  party  in  the  last  question  gave  the  tories  so  consi- 
derable a  majority  in  the  number  of  voices. 
The  commona   still  insisted  on    their   own  vote, 


and  sent  up  reasons  why  the  lords  should  depart 
from  their  amendments :  the  lords  were  not  con 
vinced;  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  free  confe- 
rence,  in  order  to  settle  this  controversy.  Never 
surely  was  national  debate  more  important,  or 
mana'ged  by  more  able  speakers;  yet  is  one  sur- 
prised to  find  the  topics  insisted  on  by  both  sides  so 
frivolous;  more  resembling  the  verbal  disputes  of 
the  schools  than  the  solid  reasonings  of  statesmen 
and  legislators.  In  public  transactions  of  such 
consequence,  the  true  motives  which  produce  any 
measure  are  seldom  avowed:  the  whigs,  now  the 
ruling  party,  having  united  with  the  tories  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  revolution,  had  so  much  defe- 
rence for  their  new  allies,  as  not  to  insist  that  the 
crown  should  be  declared  "  forfeited,"  on  account 
of  the  king's  mal-administration  :  such  a  declara- 
tion, they  thought,  would  imply  too  expressive  a 
censure  of  the  old  tory  principles,  and  too  open  a 
preference  of  their  own  :  they  agreed,  therefore,  to 
confound  together  the  king's  abusing  his  power, 
and  his  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom;  and  they 
called  the  whole  an  "  abdication;"  as  if  he  had 
given  a  virtual,  though  not  a  verbal  consent  to  de- 
throning himself.  The  tories  took  advantage  of 
this  obvious  impropriety,  which  had  been  occasioned 
merely  by  the  complaisance  or  prudence  of  the 
whigs;  and  they  insisted  on  the  word  "  desertion" 
as  more  significant  and  intelligible:  it  was  retorted 
on  them,  that  however  that  expression  might  be 
justly  applied  to  the  king's  withdrawing  himself,  it 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  extended  to  his 
violation  of  the  fundamental  laws :  and  thus  both 
parties,  while  they  warped  their  principles  from 
regard  to  their  antagonists  and  from  prudential 
considerations,  lost  the  praise  of  consistency  and 
uniformity. 

The  managers  for  the  lords  next  insisted,  that 
even  allowing  the  king's  abuse  of  power  to  be  equi- 
valent to  an  abdication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a 
civil  death,  it  could  operate  no  otherwise  than  his 
voluntary  resignation  or  his  natural  death,  and 
could  only  make  way  for  the  next  successor :  it  was 
a  maxim  of  English  law,  "  that  the  throne  was 
never  vacant;"  but  instantly,  on  the  demise  of  one 
king,  was  filled  with  his  legal  heir,  who  was  entitled 
to  all  the  authority  of 'his  predecessor;  and  however 
young  or  unfit  for  government  the  successor,  how- 
ever unfortunate  in  his  situation,  though  he  were 
even  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  public  enemies;  yet 
no  just  reason,  they  thought,  could  be  assigned  why, 
without  any  default  of  his  own,  he  should  lose  a 
crown,  to  which  by  birth  he  was  fully  entitled. 
The  managers  for  the  commons  might  have  opposed 
this  reasoning  by  many  specious,  and  even  solid 
arguments:  they  might  have  said,  that  the  great 
security  for  allegiance  being  merely  opinion,  any 
scheme  of  settlement  should  be  adopted  in  which  it 
was  most  probable  the  people  would  acquiesce  and 
persevere ;  that  though,  on  the  natural  death  of  a 
king,  whose  administration  had  been  agreeable  to 
the  laws,  many  and  great  inconveniences  would  be 
endured  rather  than  exclude  his  lineal  successor ; 
yet  the  case  was  not  the  same  when  the  people  had 
been  obliged,  by  their  revolt,  to  dethrone  a  prince, 
whose  illegal  measures  had  in  every  circumstance 
violated  the  constitution  :  that,  in  these  extraordi- 
nary revolutions,  the  government  reverted,  in  some 
degree,  to  its  first  principles,  and  the  community 
acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public  interest 
by  expedients,  which,  on  other  occasions,  might  be 
deemed  violent  and  irregular :  tliat  the  recent  use 
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of  one  extraordinary  remedy  reconciled  the  people 
to  the  practice  of  another,  and  more  familiarized 
their  minds  to  such  licenses  than  if  the  gnvcrnment 
had  run  on  in  Its  usual  tenour :  and  that  King  James, 
having  carried  abroad  his  son,  as  well  as  withdrawn 
himself,  had  given  such  just  provocation  to  the 
kingdom,  had  voluntarily  involved  it  in  such  diffi- 
culties, that  the  interests  of  his  family  were  justly 
sacriliced  to  the  public  settlement  and  tranquillity. 
Though  these  topics  seem  reasonable,  they  were 
entirely  forborne  by  the  whig  managers ;  both  be- 
cause they  implied  aa  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
fant prince's  legitimacy,  which  it  was  agreed  to' 
keep  in  obscurity,  and  because  they  cnntuined  too 
expressive  a  coudemnation  of  tory  principles:  they 
were  content  to  maintain  the  vote  of  the  commons 
by  shifts  and  evasions ;  and  both  sides  parted  at 
last  without  coming  to  any  agreement. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  to  remain 
long  in  the  present  situation  :  the  perseverance, 
therefore,  of  the  lower  house  obliged  the  lords  to 
comply;  and,  by  the  desertion  of  some  peers  to  the 
whig  party,  the  vote  of  the  commons,  without  any 
alteration,  passed  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  in  the 
upper  house,  and  received  the  sanction  of  every  part 
of  the  legislature  which  then  subsisted. 

It  happens  unluckily  for  those  who  maintain  an 
original  contract  between  the  magistrate  and  people, 
that  great  revolutions  of  government,  and  new  set- 
tlements of  civil  constitutions,  are  commonly  con- 
ducted with  such  violence,  tumult,  and  disorder,  that 
the  public  voice  can  scarcely  ever  be  heard  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  the  citizens  are  at  that  time  less  attended 
to  than  even  in  the  common  course  of  administra- 
tion: the  present  transactions  in  England,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  a  singular  exception  to  this  obser- 
vation. The  new  elections  had  been  carried  on  with 
great  tranquillity  and  freedom:  the  prince  had  or- 
dered the  troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns  where 
the  voters  assembled :  a  tumultuary  petition  to  the 
two  houses  having  been  prtnnoted,  he  took  care, 
though  the  petition  was  calculated  for  his  advantage, 
effectually  to  suppress  it;  he  entered  into  no  in- 
trigues, cither  with  the  electors  or  the  members  :  he 
kept  himself  in  a  total  silence,  as  if  he  had  been  no 
wise  concerned  in  these  transactions:  and  so  far  from 
forming  cabals  with  the  leaders  of  parties,  he  dis- 
dained even  to  bestow  caresses  on  those  whose  as- 
sistance might  be  useful  to  him.  This  conduct  was 
highly  meritorious,  and  discovered  great  moderation 
and  magnanimity;  even  though  the  prince  unfortu- 
nately, through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  on 
every  occasion,  was  noted  for  an  address  so  cold, 
dry,  and  distant,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him, 
on  account  of  any  interest,  to  soften  or  familiarize  it. 

At  length  the  prince  deigned  to  break  silence,  and 
to  express,  though  in  a  private  manner,  his  senti- 
ments on  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  He  called 
together  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  a  few 
more  ;  and  ho  told  them,  that  having  been  invited 
over  to  restore  their  liberty,  ho  hud  engaged  in  this 
enterprise,  and  hud  at  last  happily  effected  his  pur- 
pose :  that  it  belonged  to  the  parliament,  now  chosen 
unil  assembled  with  freedom,  to  concert  mcusures 
for  the  public  settlement;  und  he  pretended  not  to 
inlerpoie  in  their  dfterminationB:  thut  ho  heurd  of 
iovcrul  tchomcs  proposed  for  cstublishing  the  go- 
vernment;  Home  insisted  on  a  regent ;  others  were 
dimirous  ofbentowing  the  crown  on  the  princess:  it 
was  their  concern  nione  to  choose  the  plan  of  udnii- 
niilrulion  moM  ngrcouble  or  advuntugeous  to  theiu  : 
that  if  Ihey  judg.-.l  it  proper  to  hctllo  a  rpjfcnt,   he 


had  no  objection;  he  only  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  inlbrm  them,  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
be  regent,  nor  ever  to  engage  in  a  scheme,  which, 
he  knew,  would  be  exposed  to  such  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties :  that  no  man  could  have  a  juster  or  deeper 
sense  of  the  princess's  merit  than  he  was  impressed 
with  ;  but  he  would  rather  remain  a  private  person 
than  enjoy  a  crown  which  must  depend  on  the  will 
or  life  of  another :  and  that  they  must  therefore 
make  account,  if  they  were  inclined  to  either  of 
these  two  plans  of  settlement,  that  it  would  be  totally 
out  of  his  power  to  assist  them  in  carrying  it  into 
execution;  his  affairs  abroad  were  too  important  to 
be  abandoned  lor  so  precarious  a  dignity,  or  even 
to  allow  him  so  much  leisure  as  would  be  requisite 
to  introduce  order  into  their  disjointed  government. 
These  views  of  the  prince  were  seconded  by  the 
princess  herself,  who,  as  she  possessed  many  virtues, 
was  a  most  obsequious  wile  to  a  husband,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  generality  of  her  sex,  would 
have  appeared  so  little  attractive  and  amiable.  All 
considerations  were  neglected,  when  they  came  in 
competition  with  what  she  deemed  her  duty  to  the 
prince:  when  Danby  and  others  of  her  partisans 
wrote  her  an  account  of  their  schemes  and  proceed- 
ings, she  expressed  great  displeasure ;  and  even 
transmitted  their  letters  to  her  husband,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  conjugal  fidelity  :  the  Princess  Anne  also  con- 
curred in  the  same  plan  for  the  public  settlement ; 
and  being  promised  an  ample  revenue,  was  content 
to  be  postponed  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  :  and 
as  the  title  of  her  infant  brother  was,  in  the  present 
establishment,  entirely  neglected,  she  might,  on  the 
whole,  deem  herself,  in  point  of  interest,  a  gainer  by 
this  revolution. 

The  chief  parties,  therefore,  being  agreed,  the  con- 
vention passed  a  bill,  in  which  they  settled  the  crown 
on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  the  sole  ad- 
ministration to  remain  in  the  prince  :  the  princess 
of  Denmark  to  succeed  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange ;  her  posterity  after  those  of 
of  the  princess,  but  before  those  of  the  prince  by  any 
other  wife.  The  convention  annexed  to  this  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  where  all 
the  points  which  had,  of  late  years,  been  disputed 
between  the  king  and  people,  were  finally  deler- 
inined ;  and  the  powers  of  tlie  royal  prerogative  were 
more  narrowly  circumscribed  and  more  exactly  de- 
fined than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  go- 
vernment. 

Thus  have  we  seen,  through  the  whole  course  of 
four  reigns,  a  continual  struggle  maintained  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  :  privilege  and  preroga- 
tive were  ever  at  variance;  and  both  parties,  beside 
the  present  object  of  dispute,  had  many  latent 
claims,  which,  on  a  favourable  occasion,  they  pro- 
duced against  their  adversaries.  Governments  too 
steady  and  uniform,  as  tliey  seldom  are  free,  so  are 
they,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  attended  with  another 
sensible  inconvenience :  they  abate  the  active  powers 
of  men ;  depress  courage,  invention,  und  genius, 
and  ]iroduco  u  univursul  lethargy  in  the  people 
Though  this  opinion  may  bo  just,  the  tluctuutiou 
and  contest,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  the  English  go- 
vernment,  were,  during  these  reigns,  much  too  vio- 
lent both  for  the  repose  and  safety  of  the  people  : 
foreign  affairs,  nt  that  time,  were  either  entirely 
neglected,  or  munnged  to  pernicious  purposes  ;  and 
in  the  ilomcstic  niliuinistrution  there  was  felt  a  con 
tinued  fever  either  secret  or  manifest,  somolimes  the 
most  furious  convulsions  und  ditordeis.  The  revo- 
lution forms  a  new  epoch   in   the  constitution  ;  und 
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w.i^  probably  attended  with  consequences  more  ad- 
viiilageous  to  the  people  than  baiely  freeing  them 
I'l^ni  an  exceptionable  administration:  by  deciding 
111,1  in  important  questions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and 
It  ill  move  by  that  great  precedent  of  deposing  one 
kinu'  and  establishing  a  new  family,  it  gave  such  an 
av,  iMidant  to  popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  na- 
iui-f  of  the  English  constitution  beyond  all  contro- 
versy ;  and  it  may  justly  be  affirmed,  without  any 
dinger  of  exaggeration,  that  we,  in  this  island,  have 
,M  r^ince  enjoyed,  if  not  the  best  system  of  govern- 
K:,  lit,  at  least  the  most  entire  system  of  liberty,  that 
.  .rr  was  known  amongst  mankind. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  this  eventful 
period,  and  take  leave  of  Hume's  narrative,  better 
than  with  the  following  summing  up  of  Hallam: — 
"  'Ptie  great  event,  however,  of  what  has  been 
emphatically  denominated  in  the  language  of  our 
pill, lie  acts  the  Glorious  Revolution,  stands  in  need 
.,1  11(1  vulgar  credulity,  no  mistaken  prejudice  for  its 
sujiport.     It  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
theory  of  government,  which  looks   to   the  public 
pun\  as  the  great  end  for  which  positive  laws  and 
the  constitutional  order  of  states  have  been  instituted. 
It  cannot  be  defended  without  rejecting  the  slavish 
iiriiRiples  of  absolute  obedience,  or  even   that  pre- 
(enilcd  modification  of  them  which  imagines  some 
extreme   case  of  intolerable  tyranny,   some,   as  it 
wrre,  lunacy  of  despotism,  as  the  only  plea  and  pal- 
li.iiin'n  of  resistance.     Doubtless  the  administration 
.it  James  II.  was  not  of  this  nature.     Doubtless  he 
nis  not  a  Caligula,  or  a  Commodus,  or  an  Ezzelin, 
Ml  ii  Galeazzo  Sforza,    or  a  Christiern  II.  of  Den- 
11:  uk,  or  a  Charles  IX.  of  France,  or  one  of  those 
,  iiieist  innumerable  tyrants  whom  men  have  endured 
ill   the  wantonness  of  unlimited   power.     No  man 
hul  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  any  illegal  war- 
I  Mit.     No  man,  except  in   the  single   though   very 
iiiilinrtant  instance  of  Magdalen-college,   had  been 
ill  -iiiiiled  of  his  property.    I  must  also  add,  that  the 
eovernment  of  James  II.  will  lose  little  by  compa- 
rt vm  with  that  of  his  father.     The  judgment  in  fa- 
VMiir  of  his  prerogative  to  dispense  with  the  test  was 
fir  more  according  to  received  notions  of  law,  far 
h -s  injurious  and  unconstitutional  than  that  which 
...ive  a  sanction  to  ship-money.     The  injunction   to 
n  1.1  the  declaration  of  indulgence  in  churches  was 
I.  -s  offensive  to  scrupulous  men  than    the  similar 
I  "iiiinand  to  read  the  declaration  of  Sunday  sports 
111  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Nor  was  any  one  punished 
h.r  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  one,  while  the  pri- 
siiiis  had  been  filled  with  those  who  had  disobeyed 
ihe   other.      Nay,   what  is  more,   there    are   much 
tironger  presumptions  of  the   father's  than    of  the 
sou's  intention  to  lay  aside  parliaments,  and  set  up 
an  avowed  despotism.     It  is  indeed  amusing  to  ob- 
serve, that  many  who  scarcely  put  bounds  to  their 
eulogies  of  Charles  I.  have  been  content  to  a'oandon 
the  cause  of  one  who  had  no  faults  in  his  public  con- 
duct but  such  as  seemed  to  have   come  by   inherit- 
ance.    The  characters  of  the  father  and  sou  were 
very  closely  similar  ;  both  proud  of  their  judgment 
as  well  as  their  station,  and  still  more  obstinate  in 
their  understanding  than   in  their  purpose;   both 
Bcru|iubiuslv  conscientious  in  certain  great  points  of 
conduct,  to' the  sacrifice  of  that  power  which   they 
h.id  preferred  to  every  thing  else ;  the  one  far  supe- 
rior in  relish  for  the  arts  and  for  polite  letters,  the 
other  more  diligent  and  indefatigable  in   business  ; 
the  father  exempt  from  those  vices  of  a  court  to 
which  the  son  was  loo  long  addicted  ;  not  so  harsh, 


lerior  in  general  sincerity  and  adherence  to  his  worn. 
They  were  both  equally  unfitted  for  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  meant  to  stand— the  limited  kings 
of  a  wise  and  free  people,  the  chiefs  of  the  English 
commonwealth 

"  The  most  plausible  argument  against  the  neces- 
sity of  so  violent  a  remedy  for  public  grievances,  as 
the  abjuration  of  allegiance  to  a  reigning  sovereign, 
was  one  that  misled  half  the  nation  in  that  age,  and 
is  still  sometimes  insinuated  by  those  whose  pity 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  appears  to 
predominate  over  every  other  sentiment  which  the 
history  of  the  revolution  should  excite.  It  was  al- 
leged'that  the  constitutional  mode  of  redress  by  par- 
liament was  not  taken  away;  that  the  king's  at- 
tempts to  obtain  promises  of  support  from  the  elec- 
tors and  probable  representatives  showed  his  iutention 
of  calling  one ;  that  the  writs  were  in  fact  ordered 
before  the  prince  of  Orange's  expedition;  that  after 
the  invader  had  reached  London,  James  still  otTered 
to  refer  the  terms  of  reconciliation  with  his  people 
to  a  free  parliament,  though  he  could  have  no  hope 
of  evading  any  that  might  be  proposed;  that  by  re- 
versing illegal  judgments,  by  annulling  unconstitu- 
tional "dispensations,  by  reinstating  those  who  had 
been  unjustly  dispossessed,  by  punishing  wicked  ad- 
visers above  all,  by  passing  statutes  to  restrain  tbe 
excesses  and  cut  off  the  dangerous  prerogatives  of 
the  monarchy,  as  efficacious,  or  more  so,  than  the 
bill  of  richts  and  other  measures  that  followed  the 
revolution,  all  risk  of  arbitrary  power,  or  of  injury 
to  the  estabbshed  religion,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented without  a  violation  of  that  hereditary  ngnt 
which  was  as  fundamental  in  the  constitution  as  any 
of  the  subjects'  privileges.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
enter  upon  the  delicate  problem  of  absolute  non-re- 
sistance, or  to  deny  that  the  conservation  of  the 
whole  was  paramount  to  all  positive  laws.  The 
question  to  be  proved  was  that  a  regard  to  this  ge- 
neral safety  exacted  the  means  employed  in  the  re- 
volution, and  constituted  that  extremity  which,  m 
the  opinion  of  these  reasoners,  could  alone  justify 
such  a  deviation  from  the  standard  rules  of  law  and 
religion. 

"  It  is  evidently  true,  that  James  had  made  very 
little  progress,  or  rather  experienced  a  signal  defeat, 
in  his  endeavour  to  place  the  professors  of  his  own 
religion  on  a  firm  and  honourable  basis.  There 
seems  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  far  from 
reaching  his  end  through  the  new  parliament,  he 
would  have  experienced  those  warm  assaults  on  the 
administration  which  generally  distinguished  Ihe 
house  of  commons  under  his  father  and  brother. 
But  as  he  was  in  no  want  of  money,  and  had  not  the 
temper  to  endure  what  he  thought  the  language  of 
republican  faction,  we  may  be  equally  sui'e  that  a 
short  and  angry  session  would  have  ended  with  a 
more  decided  resolution  on  his  side  to  govern  in 
future  without  such  impracticable  counsellors.  The 
doctrine  imputed  of  old  to  Lord  Strafford,  that  after 
tryin"  the  good-will  of  parliament  in  vain,  a  king 
was  absolved  from  the  legal  maxims  of  government, 
was  always  at  the  heart  of  the  Stuarts.  His  army 
was  numerous,  according  at  least  to  English  notions  ; 
he  had  already  begun  to  fill  it  with  popish  officers 
and  soldiers;  the  militia,  though  less  to  be  depended 
on,  was  under  the  command  of  lord  and  deputy- 
lieutenants  carefully  selected  ;  above  all,  he  would 
at  the  last  have  recourse  to  France  ;  and  though  the 
experiment  of  bringing  over  French  troops  was  very 
hazardous,  it  is  difficult  to  say   that  he  might  not 
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or  putting  down  any  concerted  insurrection.  But 
at  least  the  renewal  of  civil  bloodshed  and  the 
anarchy  of  rebellion  seemed  to  be  the  alternative  of 
slavery,  if  William  had  never  earned  the  just  title 
of  our  deliverer.  It  is  still  more  evident,  that  after 
the  invasion  had  taken  place,  and  a  general  defec- 
tion had  exhibited  the  king's  inability  to  resist, 
there  could  have  been  no  such  compromise  as  the 
tories  fondly  expected,  no  legal  and  peaceable  set- 
tlement in  what  they  called  a  free  parliament,  leav- 
ing James  in  the  real  and  recognised  possession  of 
his  constitutional  prerogatives.  Those  who  have 
grudged  William  III.  the  laurels  that  he  won  for 
our  service  are  ever  prone  to  insinuate  that  his  un- 
natural  ambition  would  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  crown,  instead  of  returning  to  his  country 
after  he  had  convinced  the  king  of  the  error  of  his 
counsels,  and  obtained  securities  for  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  England.  The  hazard  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  most  hazardous  it  truly  was,  was  to  have 
been  his;  the  profit  and  advantage  our  own.  I  do 
not  know  that  William  absolutely  expected  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne,  because  he  could  hardly  an- 
ticipate that  James  would  so  precipitately  abandon 
a  kingdom  wherein  he  was  acknowledged  and  had 
still  many  adherents.  But  undoubtedly  he  must,  in 
consistency  with  his  magnanimous  designs,  have  de- 
termined to  place  England  in  its  natural  station,  as 
a  party  in  the  great  alliance  against  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  this  one  object  of  securing  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  of  his  own  country, 
the  whole  of  his  heroic  life  was  directed  with  unde- 
viating,  undjsbeartencd  firmness.  He  had  in  view 
no  distant  prospect,  when  the  entire  succession  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  would  be  claimed  by  that  in- 
satiable prince,  whose  renunciation  at  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  already  maintained  to  be  invalid. 
Against  the  present  aggressions  and  future  schemes 
of  this  neighbour,  the  league  of  Augsburg  had  just 
been  concluded.  England,  a  free,  a  protestant,  a 
maritime  kingdom,  would,  in  her  natural  position, 
as  a  rival  of  France,  and  deeply  concerned  in  the 
independence  of  the  Nethcrlanils,  become  a  leading 
member  of  this  confederacy.  But  the  sinister  at- 
tachments of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  long  diverted 
her  from  her  true  interests,  and  rendered  her  coun- 
cils disgracefully  and  treacherously  subservient  to 
those  of  Louis.  It  was  therefore  the  main  object  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  strengthen  the  alliance  by 
the  vigorous  co-operation  of  this  kingdom;  and  with 
no  other  view,  the  emperor,  and  even  the  pope,  had 
abetted  his  undertaking.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  that  James  would  have  come  with  sincerity 
into  measures  so  repugnant  to  his  predilections  and 
interests.  What  better  could  be  expected  than  a 
recurrence  of  that  false  and  hollow  system  which  had 
betrayed  Europe,  and  dishonoured  England,  under 
rharlcs  II.?  or  rather,  would  not  the  sense  of  in- 
jury and  thraldom  have  inspired  still  more  deadly 
aversion  to  the  cause  of  those  to  whom  he  must  ha^e 
ascrihctl  his  humiliation?  There  was  as  little  reason 
to  hope  that  he  would  abandon  tlie  long  cherished 
bcbemcs  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  sacred  interests 
of  his  own  faith.  We  must  remember,  that  when 
tho  adherents  or  apologists  of  James  II.  have  spoken 
of  him  OS  un  unfortunately  misguided  prince,  tlicy 
liavo  insinuated  what  ncitlier  tho  notorious  history 
of  those  times,  nor  the  more  secret  information  since 
brought  to  light,  will  in  any  degree  confirm.  It 
was  indeed  u  strange  excuse  for  u  king  of  such  ma- 
ture years,  and  so  trained  in  the  most  diligent  alten- 
tiou  to  business.    Tliat  in  some  particular  inhtaiuo 


he  acted  under  the  influence  of  his  confessor,  Petre, 
is  not  unlikely  ;  but  the  general  temper  of  his  admi- 
nistration, his  notions  of  government,  the  objects  he 
had  in  view,  were  perfectly  his  own,  and  pursued 
rather  in  spite  of  much  dissuasion  and  many  warn- 
ings, than  through  the  suggestions  of  any  treacherous 
counsellors. 

"  Both  with  respect,  therefore,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  to  the  English  nation,  James  II.  was  to 
be  considered  an  enemy  whose  resentment  could 
never  be  appeased,  and  whose  power,  consequently 
must  be  wholly  taken  away.  It  is  true,  that  if  he 
had  remained  in  England,  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  deprive  him  of  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty. But  in  this  case,  the  prince  of  Orange 
must  have  been  invested,  by  some  course  or  other, 
with  all  its  real  attributes.  He  undoubtedly  in- 
teniled  to  remain  in  this  country,  and  could  not 
otherwise  have  preserved  that  entire  ascendancy 
which  was  necessary  for  his  ultimate  purposes.  The 
king  could  not  have  been  permitted,  with  any  com- 
mon prudence,  to  retain  the  choice  of  his  ministers, 
or  the  command  of  his  army,  or  his  negative  voice 
in  laws,  or  even  his  personal  liberty;  by  which  I 
mean,  that  his  guards  must  have  been  either  Dutch, 
or  at  least  appointed  by  the  pnnce  and  parliament. 
Less  than  this  it  would  have  been  childish  to  require; 
and  this  would  not  have  been  endured  by  any  man 
even  of  James's  spirit,  or  by  the  nation,  when  the 
re-action  of  loyalty  should  return,  without  continued 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  an  arrangement  far  more  revo- 
lutionary and  subversive  of  the  established  monarchy 
than  the  king's  deposition. 

"  In  the  revolution  of  1GS8  there  was  an  unusual 
combination  of  favouring  circumstances,  and  some 
of  the  most  important,  such  as  the  king's  sudden 
flight,  not  within  prior  calculation,  which  render  it 
no  precedent  fur  other  times  and  occasions  in  point 
of  expediency,  whatever  it  may  be  in  point  of  jus- 
tice. Resistance  to  tyranny  by  overt  rebellion  in- 
curs not  only  the  risks  of  failure,  but  those  of  national 
impoverishment  and  confusion,  of  vindictive  retalia- 
tion, and  such  aggressions,  perhaps  inevitable,  on 
private  right  and  liberty,  as  render  the  name  of  re- 
volution and  its  adherents  odious.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  call  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  pro- 
tect them  from  domestic  oppression,  may  too  often 
expect  to  realize  the  horse  of  the  fable,  and  endure 
a  subjection  more  severe,  permanent  and  ignominious, 
than  what  they  shake  off.  But  the  revolution  effected 
by  William  III.  united  the  independent  character 
of  a  national  act  with  the  regularity  and  the  coercion 
of  anarchy  which  belong  to  a  military  invasion.  The 
United  Provinces  were  not  such  a  foreign  potentate 
as  could  put  in  jeopardy  the  independence  of  Eng- 
land;  nor  could  his  army  have  maintained  itself 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  kingdom,  though  it 
was  surticient  to  repress  any  turbulence  that  would 
naturally  attend  so  extraordinary  a  crisis.  Nothing 
was  done  by  the  multitude;  uo  new  men,  soldiers 
nr  demagogues,  had  their  talents  brought  forward 
by  this  rapid  and  pacific  revolution  ;  it  cost  no  blood, 
it  violated  no  right,  it  was  hardly  to  be  traced  in  tho 
course  of  justice  ;  the  formal  and  exterior  character 
of  the  monarchy  remained  nearly  the  same  in  so 
complete  a  regeneration  of  its  spirit.  Few  nations 
can  hope  lu  u>cend  up  to  tho  sphere  of  a  just  und 
honourable  liberty,  especially  when  long  use  has 
made  the  track  of  obedience  familiar,  and  they  have 
learned  to  move  us  it  were  only  by  the  clank  of  tho 
chain,  with  so  lillle  toil  and  iiaidship.  \Vu  reason 
tou  e.\clusively  fmm  this  peculiar  insluuce     of  16iUt 
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when  we  hail  the  f-arful  struggles  of  other  revolu- 
tions with  a  saugiiiue  and  confident  sympathy.  Nor 
is  the  only  error  upon  this  side.  For,  as  if  the  in- 
veterate  and  cankerous  ills  of  a  commonwealth 
could  be  extirpated  with  no  loss  and  sutfenng,  we 
are  often  prone  to  abandon  the  popular  cause  in 
a.'itated  nations  with  as  much  fickleness  as  we  em- 
braced it  when  we  find  that  intemperance,  irregu- 
larity and  confusion,  from  which  great  revolutions 
are  very  seldom  exempt.  These  are  indeed  so  much 
their  usual  attendants,  the  re-action  of  a  self-de- 
ceived multitude  is  so  probable  a  consequence,  the 
general  prospects  of  success  in  most  cases  so  preca- 
rious, that  wise  and  good  men  are  more  likely  to 
hesitate  too  long,  than  to  rush  forward  too  eagerly. 
Yet  '  whatever  be  the  cost  of  this  noble  liberty,  we 
must  be  content  to  pay  it  to  Heaven.' 

"  It  is  unnecessary  even  to  mention  those  circum- 
stances of  this  great  event,  which  are  minutely 
known  to  almost  all  my  readers.  They  were  all 
eminently  favourable  in  their  effect  to  the  regenera- 
tion  of  our  constitution  ;  even  one  of  temporary  in- 
convenience, namely,  the  return  of  James  to  Lon- 
don, after  his  detention  by  the  fishermen  near 
Feversham.  This,  as  Burnet  has  observed,  and  as 
is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  writings  of  that  time, 
gave  a  different  colour  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
raised  up  a  party  which  did  not  before  exist,  or  at 
least  was  too  disheartened  to  show  itself.  His  first 
desertion  of  the  kingdom  had  disgusted  every  one 
and  might  be  construed  into  a  voluntary  cession 
But  his  returu  to  assume  again  the  government  put 
William  under  the  necessity  of  using  that  intimida- 
tion which  awakened  the  mistaken  sympathy  of  a 
generous  people.  It  made  his  subsequent  flight 
though  certainly  not  what  a  man  of  courage  enough 
to  give  his  better  judgment  free  play  would  have 
chosen,  appear  excusable  and  defensive.  It  brought 
out  too  glaringly,  I  mean  for  the  satisfaction  of  pre- 
judiced minds,  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  two 
houses  of  convention  deposed  aud  expelled  their 
Bovereign.  Thus  the  great  schism  of  the  Jacobites, 
though  it  must  otherwise  have  existed,  gained  its 
chief  strength  ;  and  the  revolution,  to  which  at  the 
outset  a  coalition  of  whigs  and  tories  had  conspired, 
became  in  its  final  result,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  upon  William  and  Mary,  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  the  former  parly. 

"  But  while  the  position  of  the  new  government 
was  thus  rendered  less  secure,  by  narrowing  the 
basis  of  public  opinion  whereon  it  stood,  the  liberal 
principles  of  policy  which  the  whigs  had  espoused 
became  incomparably  more  powerful,  and  were  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  continuance  of  the  revolu- 
tion settlement.  The  ministers  of  William  III.  and 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  no  choice  but  to 
respect  and  countenance  the  doctrines  of  Locke, 
lloadley,  and  Molesworth.  The  assertion  of  passive 
obedience  to  the  crown  grew  obnoxious  to  the  crown 
itself..  Our  new  line  of  sovereigns  scarcely  ventured 
til  hear  of  their  hereditary  right,  and  dreaded  the 
cup  of  flattery  that  was  drugged  with  poison.  This 
was  the  greatest  change  that  affected  our  monarchy 
by  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  laws  were 
not  so  materially  altered  as  the  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  the  people.  Hence  those  who  look  only  at  the 
former  have  been  prone  to  underrate  the  magnitude 
of  this  revolution.  The  fumlamontal  maxims  of  Ihc 
constitution,  both  as  they  regard  the  king  and  the 
subject,  may  seem  nearly  the  s;imc,  but  the  dispo- 
sition Willi  whiih  they  were  received  and  interpreted 
was  entirely  different. 


"  It  was  in  this  turn  of  feeling,  in  this  change,  if 
I  may  so  say,  of  the  heart,  far  more  than  in  any 
positive  statutes  and  improvements  of  the  law,  that 
I  consider  the  revolution  to  have  been  eminently 
conducive  to  our  freedom  and  prosperity.  Laws 
and  statutes  as  remedial,  nay,  more  closely  limiting 
the  prerogative  than  the  bill  of  rights  and  act  of 
settlement,  might  possibly  have  been  obtained  from 
James  himself,^ as  the  price  of  his  continuance  on 
the  throne,  or  from  his  family  as  that  of  their  res- 
toration to  it.  But  what  the  revolution  did  for  us 
was  this;  it  broke  a  spell  that  had  charmed  the 
nation.  It  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  that  theory  of 
indefeasible  right,  of  paramount  prerogative,  which 
had  put  the  crown  in  continual  opposition  to  the 
people.  A  contention  had  now  subsisted  for  five 
hundred  years,  but  particularly  during  the  four  last 
reigns,  against  the  aggressions  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  sovereigns  of  this  country  had  never  patiently 
endured  the  control  of  parliament;  nor  was  it  na- 
tural for  them  to  do  so,  while  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament appeared  historically,  and  in  legal  language, 
to  derive  their  existence  as  well  as  privileges  from 
the  crown  itself.  They  had  at  their  side  the  pliant 
lawyers,  who  held  the  prerogative  to  be  uncontrol- 
lable by  statutes,  a  doctrine  of  itself  destructive  to 
any  scheme  of  reconciliation  and  compromise  be- 
tween a  king  and  his  subjects;  they  had  the  church- 
men, whose°casuistry  denied  that  the  most  intole- 
rable tyranny  could  excuse  resistance  to  a  lawful 
government.  These  two  propositions  could  nut 
obtain  general  acceptation  without  rendering  all 
national  liberty  precarious. 

"  It  has  been  always  reckoned  among  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  practical  science  of  govern- 
ment, to  combine  an  hereditary  monarchy  with 
security  of  freedom,  so  that  neither  the  ambition 
of  kings  shall  undermine  the  people's  rights,  nor 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  overturn  the  throne. 
England  had  already  experience  of  both  these  mis- 
chiefs. And  there  seemed  no  prospect  before  her 
but  either  their  alternate  recurrence,  or  a  final  sub- 
mission to  absolute  power,  unless  by  one  great 
effort  she  could  put  the  monarchy  for  ever  beneath 
the  law,  and  reduce  it  to  an  integrant  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  primary  source  and  principle  of  the 
constitution.  She  must  reverse  the  favoured  maxim  : 
'  A  Deo  rex,  a  rege  lex,'  and  make  the  crown  itself 
appear  the  creature  of  the  law.  But  our  ancient 
monarchv,  strong  in  a  possession  of  seven  centu- 
ries, and' in  those  high  and  paramount  prerogatives 
which  the  consenting  testimony  of  lawyers  aud  the 
submission  of  parliaments  had  recognised,  a  mo- 
narchy from  which  the  house  of  commons  and  every 
existing  peer,  though  not  perhaps  the  aristocratic 
order  itself,  derived  its  participation  in  the  legisla- 
ture, could  not  be  bent  to  the  republican  theories, 
which  have  been  not  very  successVully  attempted  in 
some  modern  codes  of  constitution.  It  could  not 
be  held,  without  breaking  up  all  the  foundations  ot 
our  polity,  that  the  monarchy  emanated  from  the 
parliament,  or  even  from  the  people.  But  by  the 
revolution,  and  by  the  act  of  settlement,  the  rights 
of  the  actual  monarch,  of  the  reigning  family,  were 
made  to  emanate  from  the  parliament  and  the  people. 
In  technical  language,  in  the  grave  and  respectlul 
theory  of  our  constitution,  the  crown  is  still  the  foun- 
tain from  which  law  and  justice  spring  forth.  Its 
preroi'atives  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  under 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts ;  but  the  right  of  tho 
house  of  Brunswick  10  exercise  them.cau  only  be 
dcdaced  from  the  couvcution  of  1G88. 
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*'  The  great  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  revolu- 
tion, as  I  would  explicitly  affirm,  consists  in  that 
which  was  reckoned  its  reproach  by  many,  and  its 
misfortune  by  more;  that  it  broke  the  line  of  suc- 
cession. No  other  remedy  could  have  been  found, 
according  to  the  temper  and  prejudices  of  those 
times,  auainst  the  unceasing  conspiracy  of  power. 
But  when  the  very  tenure  of  power  was  conditional, 
when  the  crown,  as  we  may  say.  gave  recognisance3 
for  its  good  behaviour,  when  any  violent  and  con- 
certed aggressions  on  public  liberty  would  have 
ruined  those  who  could  only  resist  an  inveterate 
faction  by  the  arms  which  liberty  put  in  their  hands, 
the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were  kept  in 
cohesion  by  a  tie  far  stronger  than  statutes,  that  of 
a  common  interest  in  its  preservation.  The  attach- 
ment of  James  to  popery,  his.  infatuation,  his  obsti- 
nacy, his  pusillanimitv,  nay,  even  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  life  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  extraordinary  permanence  aud  fidelity  of  his 
party,  were  all  the  destined  means  through  which 
our  present  grandeur  and  liberty,  our  dignity  of 
thinking  on  matters  of  government,  have  been  per- 
fected. Those  liberal  tenets,  which  at  the  era  of 
the  revolution  were  maintaiued  but  by  one  denomi- 
nation of  English  party,  and  rather  perhaps  on 
authority  of  not  very  good  precedents  in  our  history, 
than  of  sound  general  reasoning,  became,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  generation,  almost  equally  the 
creed  of  the  other,  whose  long  exclusion  from  go- 
vernment taught  them  to  solicit  the  people's  favour, 
and  by  the  time  that  jacobitism  was  extinguished, 
had  passed  into  received  maxims  of  English  politics. 
None  at  least  would  care  to  call  them  in  quetion 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  nor  have  their  op- 
ponents been  of  much  credit  in  the  paths  of  lite 
rature." 

*'  To  sum  up  the  account  of  this  extraordinary 
change  in  our  established  monarchy,  the  convention 
pronounced,  under  the  alight  disguise  of  a  word  uu* 
usual  in  the  language  of  Engli.^h  law,  that  the 
actual  sovereign  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
nation's  allegiance.  It  swept  away,  by  the  same 
vote,  the  reversion  of  his  posterity  and  of  those  who 
could  claim  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  It  declared 
thai,  during  an  interval  of  nearly  two  months,  theie 
was  no  king  of  England,  the  monarchy  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  abeyance  from  the  '23rd  of  December  to  the 
13th  of  February.  It  bestowed  the  crown  on 
William,  jointly  with  his  wife  indeed,  but  so  that 
her  participation  of  the  sovereignty  should  be  only 
in  name.  It  postponed  the  succession  of  the  prin- 
cess Aunc  during  his  life.  Lastly,  it  made  no  pro- 
visi<m  for  any  future  devolution  of  the  crown  in 
failure  ofissuo  from  those  to  whom  it  was  thus 
limited,  leaving  that  to  ihc  wisdom  of  future  par- 
liaments. Yet,  only  oiglit  years  before,  nay,  much 
les3,  a  large  part  of  the  nation  had  loudly  proclaimed 
the  incompetency  of  a  full  parliament,  with  a  lawful 
king  at  its  head,  to  alter  the  lineal  course  of  suc- 
cession. No  whig  had  then  openly  professed  the 
doctrine  thai  not  only  a  king,  but  an  entire  royal 
family,  might  be  set  aside  for  public  convenicuco. 
The  notion  of  an  original  contract  wac  denounced 
as  a  republican  chimera.  The  deposing  uf  kings 
was  branded  us  the  worst  birth  of  popery  and  fana- 
ticism. If  other  revolutions  have  been  more  exten- 
sive in  their  eiTccl  on  the  established  government, 
few,  pi-rhiipH,  have  displayed  u  moro  rapid  trunsi- 
lion  of  iiublic  opinion.  For  it  cannot  bo  reasonalily 
doubted  ihtit  the  majority  of  thr-  niitinn  went  along 
with   the    votp   of  llirir  rrprurii-ntutives.     Sucli  was 


the  termination  of  that  contest  which  the  house  of 
Stuart  had  obstinately  maintained  against  the 
liberties,  aud  of  late,  against  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land; or  rather,  of  that  far  more  ancient  contro- 
versy between  the  cr&wn  aud  the  people  which  had 
never  been  wholly  at  rest  since  the  reign  of  John. 
During  this  long  period,  the  balance,  except  in  a 
few  irregular  intervals,  had  been  swayed  in  favour 
of  the  crown;  aud  though  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  always  a  monarchy  limited  by  law,  though 
t  always,  or  at  least  since  the  admission  of  the  com- 
uous  into  the  legislature,  partook  of  the  three  simple 
forms,  yet  the  character  of  a  monarchy  was  evi- 
dently prevalent  over  the  other  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  par- 
ticularly from  thence  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  it 
seems  equally  just  to  say,  that  the  predominating 
character  has  been  aristocratical ;  the  prerogative 
being  in  some  respects  too  limited,  and  in  others 
too  little  capable  of  effectual  exercise.,  to  counterba- 
lance the  hereditary  peerage,  and  that  class  of  great 
territorial  proprietors,  who,  in  a  political  division, 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  proper  aristocracy  of 
the  kiujidom." 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Finances — Arms — Trade — Manners — Arts — Between 
the  Hestaration  and  Hevulution. 


The  revenue  of  Charles  II.  as  settled  by  the  long 
parliament,  was  put  on  a  very  bad  footing:  it  was 
too  small,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  independent 
in  the  common  course  of  his  administration  ;  it  was 
too  large,  and  settled  during  too  long  a  period,  if 
ihey  resolved  to  keep  him  in  entire  dependence. 
The  great  debts  of  the  republic,  which  were  thrown 
on  that  prince  ;  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  naval 
and  military  stores,  which  were  entirely  exhausted; 
that  of  repairing  and  furnishing  his  palaces  : — all 
these  causes  involved  the  king  in  great  difficulties 
inmiediately  after  his  restoration;  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  liberal  in  supplying  him; 
perhaps  too  ho  had  contracted  some  debts  abroad; 
and  his  bounty  to  the  distressed  cavaliers,  though  it 
did  not  correspond  either  to  their  services  or  expec- 
tations, could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  exhaust  his 
treasury:  the  extraordinary  sums  granted  the  king 
during  the  first  years  did  not  suffice  for  these  extra- 
ordinary expenses;  and  the  excise  and  customs,  the 
(mly  constant  revenue,  amounted  not  to  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  fell  much  short  of 
the  ordinary  burdens  of  government.  The  addition 
of  hearth-money  in  IGG2,  and  of  the  other  two 
branches  in  1GG9  and  1G70,  brought  up  the  revenue 
to  one  million  three  hundred  and  ttfty-cight  thousand 
pounds,  as  we  loam  from  Lord  Danby's  account: 
but  the  same  authority  informs  us,  that  the  yearly 
expense  of  government  was  at  that  time  one  million 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds ;  v/ithout  mentioning  con- 
tingencies, which  are  always  considerable,  even  under 
the  most  prudent  udniini.strution.  Those  branches 
of  revenue,  granted  in  lOG'J  and  1G70,  expired  in 
IGRO,  and  were  never  renewed  by  parliament:  they 
were  computed  to  be  above  two  hundred  thousand 
nounds  u-year.  It  must  be  allowed,  because  asserted 
by  allcontomporary  authors  of  both  parties,  and  even 
confessed  by  himself,  that  King  Charles  wus  profuse 
and  negligent :  but  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  a  very 
rigid  frugality  wa:i  rcquiHile  to  su|)port  the  govern- 
ment under  such  dilticuUies.      It   IS  u  familiar  rulu 
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m  all  business,  that  every  man  should  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  and  to  the 
power  which  he  enjoys  ;  and  the  nation  soon  found 
reason,  from  Charles's  dangerous  connexions  wiih 
France,  to  repent  their  departure  from  that  pruden- 
tial maxim :  indeed,  could  the  parliaments  in  the 
reien  of  Charles  I.  have  been  induced  to  relinquish 
so  far  their  old  habits,  as  to  grant  that  prince  the 
same  revenue  which  was  voted  to  his  successor;  or 
had  those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  conferred  on 
him  as  large  a  revenue  as  was  enjoyed  by  his  bro- 
ther aU  the  disorders  in  both  reigns  might  easily 
have  been  prevented,  and  probably  all  reasonable 
concessions  to  liberty  might  peaceably  have  been 
obtained  from  both  monatchs :  but  these  assemblies, 
unacquainted  with  pubhc  business,  and  often  actu- 
ated by  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  never  be  made 
sensible,  but  too  late,  and  by  fatal  experience,  of 
the  incessant  change  of  times  and  situations.  The 
French  ambassador  informs  his  court,  that  Charles 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  share  of  power,  could 
the  parliament  have  been  induced  to  make  him 
tolerablv  easy  in  his  revenue. 

If  we'estimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  U. 
at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year 
during  his  whole  reign,  the  computation  will  rather 
exceed  than  fall  below  the  true  value.  The  con 
tion  parliament,  after  all  the  sums  which  they  had 
granted  the  king  towards  the  payment  of  old  debts, 
threw,  the  last  day  of  their  meeting,  a  debt  on  him 
amounting  to  one  million  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- three  pounds  : 
all  theextraordinary  sums  which  were  afterwards  voted 
him  by  parliament  amounted  to  eleven  millions  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seven  pounds;  which,  divided  by  twenty-four,  the 
number  of  years  which  that  king  leigned,  make  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  a-year  :  during  that  time,  he  had  two 
violent  wars  to  sustain  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  in  1G78, 
ho  made  expensive  preparations  for  a  war  with 
France  :  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  both  France  and 
Denmark  were  allies  to  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  naval  armaments  in  England  were  very  great: 
so  that  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  secreted  any 
part,  at  least  any  considerable  part,  of  the  sums 
which  were  then  voted  him  by  parliament. 

To  these  sums  we  must  add  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  detained 
from  the  bankers  on  shutting  up  the  exchequer  in 
1672  ;  the  king  paid  six  per  cent,  for  this  money 
during  the  rest  of  his  reign.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
notwithstanding  this  violent  breach  of  faith,  the 
king,  two  years  after,  borrowed  money  at  eight  per 
cent. ;  the  same  rate  of  interest  which  he  had  paid 
before  that  event :  a  proof,  that  public  credit,  instead 
of  being  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine,  is  in  reality  so  hardy  and  robust,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  destroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raised  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  his  income,  as  duke  of  York, 
being  added,  made  the  whole  amount  to  two  millions 
a-ycar ;  a  sum  well  proportioned  to  the  public  neces- 
sities, but  enjoyed  by  him  in  too  independeut  a  man- 
ner. The  national  debt  at  the  revolution  amounted 
to  line  million  fifty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds. 

The  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  these  two 
reigns  ;  partly  by  the  policy  of  the  kings,  who  had  en- 
tertained a  diffidence  of  their  subjects  ;  partly  by 
that  ill-judged  law   which  limited  the  king's  powe 


of  mustering  and  arraying  them :  in  the  bef^nning, 
however,  of  Charles's  reign,  the  militia  was  stiU 
deemed  formidable.  De  Witt  having  proposed  to 
the  French  king  an  invasion  of  England  during  the 
first  Dutch  war,  that  monarch  replied  that  such  ati 
attempt  would  be  entirely  fruitless,  and  would  tend 
only  to  unite  the  English.  "  In  a  few  days,"  said 
he,  "  after  our  landing,  there  will  be  fifty  thousand 
—  en  at  least  on  us." 

Charles,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  in  pay 
near  five  thousand  men  of  guards  and  garrisons;  at 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  augmented  this  number  to 
near  eight  thousand.  James,  on  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, had  on  foot  about  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and 
when  the  prince  of  Orange  invaded  him,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  m 
England. 

The  English  navy,  during  the  greater  part  of 
Charles's  reign,  made  a  considerable  figure,  for  num- 
ber of  ships,  valour  of  the  men,  and  conduct  of  the 
commanders  ;  even  in  1678,  the  fleet  consisted  of 
eighty-three  ships,  besides  thirty,  which  were  at  that 
time  on  the  stocks :  on  the  king's  restoration,  he 
found  only  sixtv-three  vessels  of  all  sizes.  During 
the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  the  navy  fell 
somewhat  to  decay,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  king's  revenue  :  but  James,  soon  after  his  acces- 
restored  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory ;  and 
before  he  left  the  throne  carried  it  much  further. 
The  administration  of  the  admiralty,  under  Pepys, 
is  still  regarded  as  a  model  for  order  and  economy  : 
the  fleet  at  the  revolution  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  vessels  of  all  sizes;  and  required 
forty-two  thousand  seamen  to  man  it.  That  king, 
when  duke  of  York,  had  been  the  first  inventor  of 
sea-signals :  the  mibtary  genius,  during  these  two 
reigns,  had  not  totally  decayed  among  the  young 
nobility  ■  Dorset,  Mulgrave,  Rochester,  not  to  men- 
tion Ossorv,  served  on  board  the  fleet,  and  were 
present  in  the  most  furious  engagements  against 
the  Dutch. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  England  did  never, 
during  any  period,  increase  so  fast  as  from  the  re- 
storation  to  the  revolution :  the  two  Dutch  wars,  by 
disturbing  the  trade  of  that  republic,  promoted  the 
navigation  of  this  island;  and  after  Charles  had 
made  a  separate  peace  with  the  States,  his  subjects 
enjoyed  unmolested  the  trade  of  Europe  :  the  only 
disturbance  which  they  met  with,  was  from  a  tew 
French  privateers  who  infested  the  Channel;  and 
Charles  interposed  not  in  behalf  of  his  subjects  with 
suflicient  spirit  and  vigour :  the  recovery  or  conquest 
of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  was  a  considerable 
accession  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  English 
colonies  ;  and  together  with  the  settlement  of  I  enn- 
sylvania  and  Carolina,  which  was  effected  during 
that  reign,  extended  the  English  empire  in  America. 
The  persecutions  of  the  dissenters,  cr,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  restraints  imposed  on  them,  contri- 
buted to  augment  and  people  these  colonies  ;  Dr 
Davcnant  affirms,  that  the  shipping  of  England 
more  than  doubled  during  these  twenty-eight  years  : 
several  new  manufactures  were  established ;  in  iron, 
brass,  silk,  hats,  glass,  paper,  &c.  One  Brewer, 
leaving  the  Low  Countries,  when  they  were  threatened 
with  a  French  conquest,  brought  the  art  of  dyeing 
woollen  cloth  into  England,  and  by  that  improve- 
ment saved  the  nation  great  sums  of  money.  1  he 
increase  of  coinage  during  these  two  reigns  was  ten 
million.stwo  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand pounUs: 
a  board  of  trade  was  erected  in  167U  ;  and  the  ear 
of  Sandwich  was  made  president ;  Charles  revived 
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and  supported  the  charter  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany ;  and  he  granted  a  charter  to  the  Hudson's- 
bav  Company. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Josiah  Child,  that  in  1688, 
there  were  on  the  'Change  more  men  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds  than  there  were  in  1G50  worth  one 
thousand  pounds ;  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a 
dauijhter  was.  in  the  latter  period,  deemed  a  larger 
portion  than  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  former  ; 
that  gentlewomen,  in  those  earlier  times,  thought 
themselves  well  clothed  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a 
chamber-maid  would,  in  1688,  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  ;  and  that,  besides  the  great  increase  of  rich 
clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  furniture, 
coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a  hundred- 
fold. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Venice 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  into  En<;land  : 
Prince  Rupert  was  also  an  encourager  of  useful  arts 
and  manufactures  :  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of 
etching. 

The  first  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  passed 
in  1GG2:  the  places  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wades- 
mill,  Caxton,  and  Stilton  ;  but  the  general  and  great 
improvement  of  highways  took  not  place  till  the 
reign  of  George  II. 

In  1GG3,  was  passed  the  first  law  for  allowing  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion. 

In  IG67  was  concluded  the  first  American  treaty 
between  England  and  Spain:  this  treaty  was  made 
more  general  and  complete  in  1670 :  the  two  Stales 
then  renounced  all  right  of  trading  with  each  other's 
colonies ;  and  the  title  of  England  was  acknowledged 
to  all  the  territories  in  America  of  which  she  was 
then  possessed. 

The  French  king,  alwut  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign,  laid  some  impositions  on  English  commodi- 
ties; and  the  English,  partly  displeased,  with  this 
innovation,  partly  moved  by  their  animosity  against 
France,  retaliuted,  by  laying  such  restraints  on  the 
commerce  with  that  kingdom  as  amounted  almost 
to  a  prohibition  :  they  formed  calculations,  by  which 
they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  losers  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  near  two 
million  pounds  a-year,  by  the  French  trade :  but  no 
good  effects  were  found  to  result  from  these  re- 
straints, and  in  King  James's  reign  they  were  taken 
off  by  parliament. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  in  1665,  when 
money,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty,  was  to  be  re- 
mitted to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  trade  of  Kngland  could  not  supply  above 
one  thousand  pounds  u-month  to  Frankfort  and  Co- 
logne, nor  above  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-nionth 
to  Hamburgh.  These  sumsappcar  surprisingly  small. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  boroughs  of  England 
were  deprived  of  their  privileges,  alike  attempt  was 
made  on  the  colonics:  King  James  recalled  the 
charters,  by  which  their  liberties  were  secured  ;  and 
he  sent  over  governors  invested  with  absolute  power. 
The  arbitrary  principles  of  that  monarch  appear  in 
every  part  of  his  administration. 

The  people,  during  ihewo  two  reigns,  were  in  a 
great  DkeuHuro  cured  of  that  wild  fanaticism  by  which 
ihey  had  formerly  been  so  much  ugitated  :  whatever 
new  vices  they  might  acquire,  it  may  bo  questioned, 
whether,  by  this  change,  they  were,  in  the  main, 
much  loiKTH  in  point  of  morals.  Hy  the  example  of 
ChurleH  II.  and  the  cavaliers,  liccntioUKucKs  and 
di'buuchory  liecame  prevalent  in  tho  nation  :  the 
ploaturen  of  the  table  wore  much  pursued  :  love  was 
treated  more  as  an  uppelitu  than  a  pudsion  :  the  one 


sex  began  to  abate  of  the  national  character  of  chas- 
tity, without  being  able  to  inspire  the  other  with 
sentiment  or  delicacy. 

The  abuses  in  the  former  age,  arising  from  over- 
strained pretensions  to  piety,  had  much  propagated 
the  spirit  of  irreltgion  ;  and  many  of  the  ingenious 
men  of  this  period  lie  under  the  imputation  of  deism  : 
besides  wits  and  scholars  by  profession,  Shaftesbury, 
Halifax,  Buckingham,  Mulgrave,  Sunderland,  Es- 
sex, Rochester,  Sidney,  and  Temple  are  supposed  to 
have  adopted  these  principles. 

The  same  factions,  which  formerly  distracted  the 
nation,  were  revived,  and  exerted  themselves  in  the 
most  ungenerous  and  unmanly  enterprises  against 
each  other.  King  Charles,  being  in  his  whole  de- 
portment a  model  of  easy  and  gentleman-like  beha- 
viour, improved  the  politeness  of  the  nation,  as  much 
as  faction,  which  of  all  things  is  most  destructive  to 
that  virtue,  could  possibly  permit ;  his  courtiers  were 
long  distinguishable  in  England  by  their  obliging 
and  agreeable  manners. 

Till  the  revolution  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
very  imperfectly  enjoyed  in  England,  and  during  a 
very  short  period:  the  Star-chamber,  while  that 
court  subsisted,  put  effectual  restraints  on  printing: 
on  the  suppression  of  that  tribunal  in  1641,  the  long 
parliament,  after  their  rupture  with  the  king,  as- 
sumed the  same  power  with  regard  to  the  licensing 
of  books;  and  this  authority  was  continued  during 
all  the  period  of  the  republic  and  protectorship. 
Two  years  after  the  restoration,  an  act  was  passed 
reviving  the  republican  ordinances:  this  act  expired 
in  1679,  but  was  revived  in  the  first  of  King  James: 
the  liberty  of  the  press  did  not  even  commence  with 
the  revolution  :  it  was  not  till  1G94  that  the  restraints 
were  taken  off,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  who,  seeing  no  where,  in  any  go- 
vernment, during  present  or  past  ages,  any  example 
of  such  unlimited  freedom,  doubted  much  of  its  salu- 
tary effects ;  and  probably  thought,  that  no  books  or 
writings  would  ever  so  much  improve  the  general 
understanding  of  men,  as  to  render  it  safe  to  intrust 
them  with  an  indulgence  so  easily  abused. 

In  1677,  the  old  law  for  burning  heretics  was 
repealed;  a  prudent  measure,  while  the  nation  was 
in  continual  dread  of  the  return  of  popery. 

Amidst  the  tuibulence  and  fanaticism  which 
disturbed  the  nation  during  the  commonwealth  and 
protectorship,  there  were  a  few  sedate  pbiloMiphcrs, 
who,  in  the  retirement  of  Oxford,  eultivali'il  their 
reason,  and  established  conferences  for  the  mutual 
communication  of  their  discoveries  in  physics  and 
geometry.  Wilkins,  a  clergyman,  who  had  married 
Cromwell's  sister,  and  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester,  promoted  these  philosophical  conversations- 
immediately  after  the  restoration,  these  men  procured 
a  patent ;  and,  having  enlarged  their  number,  were 
denominated  the  Royal  Society :  but  this  patent 
was  all  they  obtained  from  the  king :  though  Cnarlcs 
was  a  lover  of  the  sciences,  paiticularly  chemistry 
and  mechanics;  ho  animated  them  by  his  example 
alone,  not  by  his  bounty:  his  craving  courtiers  and 
mistresses,  by  whom  he  was  perpetually  surrounded, 
engrossed  all  his  expense,  and  left  him  neithor  mo- 
ney nor  attention  for  literary  merit,  llifl  contem- 
porary, Louis,  who  fell  short  of  the  king's  genius 
and  knowledge  in  this  particular,  much  exceeded 
him  in  liberality:  besides  pensions  conferred  on 
learned  men  throughout  all  Europe,  his  academies 
were  direrted  by  tubs,  and  supported  hy  salaries:-^ 
a  generosity  which  (hies  great  hiuiour  to  his  nu'innry; 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  all  tho  ingenious  part  of  mankind, 


will  be  esteemed  au  atonement  for  »«n5  of  the  erron 
of  hisrei^u.  We  may  be  surprised  that  tnis  ex 
ample  should  not  be  more  followed  by  prmces ;  smcc 
uls  cenaui  that  that  bounty,  so  extensive,  so  bene 
He  al  a"  d  so  much  celebrated,  cost  not  this  monarcl 
so  .r'eat  a  sum  as  is  often  conferred  on  one  useless 
nverf  rown  favourite  or  courtier. 

But  thon»h  the  French  academy  of  sciences  was 
dirlted,  encouraged    and  -PP-'-'^J'Vftpen  ^ 
reii?n    there  arose  in  England  some  men  of  ^up"'C"- 
^us    wiio  were   more  than  sufficient  to  cast  the 
balance    and  who  drew  on  themselves  and  on  the 
native  countrv  the  regard  and  attention  of  Europ 
R«;dp,  Wilk  ns   Wr?n,  Wallis,  eminent  mathema 
Ucians-    Hooke',  an   accurate  observer  by  micro 
scooes  •  and  Sydenham,  the  restorer  ot  true  physic 
h  L  flonrishe'd,  during  this  period    a  Boyle  and  a 
Newton;  men   who  trod  with  cautious,  and  there^ 
fore  the  more  secure  steps,  the   only  road  which 
leads  to  true  philosophy.  , 

Boyle  improved  {he  pneumatic  ^"g.ne  mvented 
by  Otto  Guericke,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make 
several  new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  '^'■■.  J 
well  as  on  other  bodies:  his  '^b™'^''^^  ';,  T  t  art  ■ 
mired  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  tha  art 
his  hvdrostatics  contain  a  greater  mixture  of  rea- 
soning  and  invention  with  experiment  than  any 
Tther'of  his  works  ;  but  his  -asomng  is  still  remote 
from  that  boldness  and  temerity  which  had  led 
astmso  many  philosophers.  Boyle  was  a  great 
paSan  o"the  mechanical  philosophy;  a  theory,  ] 
whi"h,  by  discovering  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
Ld  a  lowing  us  to  imagine  the  rest,  ,s  so  agreeable 
to  the  natural  vanity  and   curiosity  of  men.     He 

'tVelt  ^?ht  f'll^d'ray  boast  of  having  pro- 
duced the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  rose 
for  the  or'nament  and  instruction  of  the  species 
Cautious  in  admitting  no  principles  but  such  a 
were  founded  on  experiment;  but  resolute  to  adopt 
Tve™  such  principle,  however  new  or  unusual; 
froJmodesty^gnorant  of  his  superiority  above  the 
r^"of  mankind,  and  thence  less  careful  to  accom- 
modate his  reasonings  to  common  apprehensions  ; 
more  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  lame;— he  was 
"  ,m  these  causes,  long  unknown  to  the  world  ;b  it 
his  reputation  at  last  broke  out  with  "lus  re,  which 
scarcely  any  writer,  during  his  own  hfetime,  had 
ever  before^attained.  While  Newton  seemed  to 
draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  ot  na- 
ture he  showed  at  the  same  time  the  imperfections 
of  the  mechanical  philosophy;  and  thereby  restored 
her  ultimate  secrets  to  that  obscurity  in  which  they 
ever  did  and  ever  will  remain.     He  died  in  1727, 

'''Th°st.'e\vas'">ar  from  being  so  favourable  to  po- 
lite  literature  as  to  the  sciences ;  Ch-les  though 
fond  of  wit,  though  possessed  himself  ot  a  consi- 
derable share  of  it,  though  his  taste  in  -'""-;'»" 
s..ein8  to  have  been  sound  and  just,  served  rather  to 
corrupt  than  improve  the  poetry  and  -^'oi"""™  "f 
his  time  When  the  theatres  were  opened  at  the 
restoration,  and  freedom  was  again  g'ven  t>  floi- 
santrvandiuKcnuity;  men,  alter  so  long  an  alisti- 
ucucc  fed  on  these  delicacies  with  less  taste  than 
avidity,  and  the  coarsest  and  most  irregular  species 
of  wit  was  received  by  the  court  as  well  as  hy  the 
neonle  The  ptoduclions  represented  at  that  time 
on  the  stage  were  such  monsters  of  extravagance 
and  folly  ;  so  utterly  dertitutc  of  all  reason,  or  even 
com  0  J  sense;  that  they  would  be  the  disgrace  of 
Englinh  literature,  had  not  the  nation  made  atone- 


ment for  Its  former  admiration  of  them  by  the  total 
oblivion  to  which  they  are  now  condemned.  Ihe 
duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal,  which  exposed 
these  wild  productions,  seems  to  be  a  piece  ot  riui- 
ule  carried  to  excess ;  yet  in  reality  the  copy 
■arcely  equals  some  of  the  absurdities  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  originals.*  j       „.„ 

This  severe  satire,  together  with  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation,  corrected,  after  some  time,  the  extra- 
a^ances  of  the  fashionable  wit ;  but  the  productions 
.t 'literature  still  wanted  much  ot  that  correctness 
and   delicacy   which  we    so   much   admire   in   th 
ancients,  and  in  the  French  writers,  their  judiciou 
imitators  :  it  was,  indeed,  during  this  P"'"'!  <^'''=«y 
that  that  nation  left  the  English  behind  them  in 
the  productions  ot  poetry,  eloquence    history,  and 
other   branches  of  polite   letters;  and  acquired  a 
suoeriority,   which  the   efforts  of  English  writ      . 
durinK  the  subsequent  age,  did  more  successluUy 
contest  with  them.      The  arts  and  sciences  were 
imported  from  Italy  into  this  island  as  early  as  into 
France;  and  made  at  first  more  sensible  advances: 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Jonson,  were  'ar 
superior  to  their  contemporaries,  who  Uourishea  in 
hat  kingdom:  Milton,  Waller    Denham,  Cowley, 
and  Harvey,  were  at  least  equal  to  their  contempo- 
raries.    The  reign  of  Charles  H.,  which  some  pre- 
posterously  represent  as  our  Augustan  age,  retarded 
the  progress  of  polite  literature  in  this  is  and;  and 
,t  was  then  found,  that  the  immeasurable  licentious- 
ness, indulged,  or  rather  applauded    at  court,  was 
'  more  destructive  to  the  refined  arts    than  even  the 
cant,  nonsense,  and  enthusiasm  of   the  preceding 

^°Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain 
monuments  of  genius,  perverted  by  >n''ecency  and 
bad  taste  ;  and  none  more  than  Dryden  both  by 
reason  of  the  greatness  of  his  talents  and  the  gross 
abuse  which  he  made  of  them.  His  plays,  excepting 
a  few  scenes,  are  utterly  disfigured  by  vce  or  folly, 
or  both:  his  translations  appear  too  much  he  off- 
spring of  haste  and  hunger:  even  his  fables  are 
ill-chosen  tales,  conveyed  in  an  incorrect,  though 
spirited  versification:  yet.  amidst  this  great  num- 
ber of  loose  productions,  the  refuse  of  our  language, 
there  are  found  some  small  pieces,  his  Ode  to  bt. 
Cecilia,  the  greater  part  of  Absalom  and  Ahitho- 
nhel  and  a  few  more,  which  discover  so  great 
genius,  such  richness  of  expression,  such  pomn 
and  variety  of  numbers,  that  they  leave  us  equally 
full  of  regret  and  indignation,  ""  .='"°"»'.  "'  ''i" 
inferiority"  or  rather  great  absurdity,  ot  his  other 
writings.     He  died  in  1701,  aged  sixty-nine. 

The"  very  name  ot  Rochester  is  offensive  to  mo- 
dest  ears  •  yet  does  his  poetry  discover  such  energy 
of  s.vle  and  such  poignancy  of  satire,  as  give 
ground  to  imagine  what  so  fi"/,''  S^.^'^^.f';''  ter 
fallen  in  a  more  happy  age.  and  had  f"'. "";'' ''e"  ' 
models,  was  capable  of  producing.  Ihe  ancient 
satirist;  often  used  great  liberties  in  their  expres- 
sions- but  their  freedom  no  more  resembles  the 
licentiousness  of  Rochester,  than  the  nakedness  of 
an  Indian  does  that  of  a  common  prostitute. 

Wvcherley  was  ambitious  of  tlie  reputation  of 
wit  aU  hbeninlsm;  and   he  attained   it:  he  wa, 

probably  capable  "f  . --!''"g.  ">■=  f"""/ ,,": 
■omedv  and  instructive  ridicule  Otway  ha  a 
geniusTinelv  turned  to  the  pathetic;  but  he  neither 
observes  strictly  the  rules  of  the  drama  nor  tlie  lules 
still  more  essential,  of  propriety  and  Je^""'"'-  "^ 
one  single  piece,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  did  both 
The  duko  ut  Buckiiigliam  died.  April  10.  1683. 
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great  service  to  his  age  and  honour  to  himself.  The  I 
earls  of  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  Roscommon,  wrote 
in  a  good  taste,  but  their  productions  are  either  I 
feeble  or  careless.  The  mart^uess  of  Halifax  dis-  ' 
covers  a  refined  genius;  and  nothing  but  leisure 
and  an  inferior  station  seems  wanting  to  have  pro- 
cured him  eminence  in  literature. 

Of  all  the  considerable  writers  of  this  age,  Sir 
William  Temple  is  almost  the  only  one  that  kept 
himself  altogether  unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of 
vice  and  licentiousness  which  overwhelmed  the 
nation.  The  style  of  this  author,  though  extremely 
negligent,  and  even  infected  with  foreign  idioms,  is 
agreeable  and  interesting:  that  mixture  of  vanity 
which  appears  in  his  works  is  rather  a  recommenda- 
tion to  them  :  by  means  of  it,  we  enter  into  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  the  author,  full  of 
honour  and  humanity;  and  fancy  that  we  are  en- 
gaged, not  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  but  in  con- 
versation with  a  companion.  He  died  in  1698,  aged 
seventy. 

Though  Hudibras  was  published,  and  probably 
composed,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Butler 
may  justly,  as  well  as  Milton,  be  thought  to  belong 
to  the  foregoing  period.  No  composition  abounds  so 
much  as  Hudibras  in  strokes  of  just  and  inimitable 
wit;  yet  there  are  many  performances  which  give 
us  as  great  or  greater  entertainment  on  the  whole 
perusal ;  the  allusions  in  Butler  are  often  dark  and 
far-fetched;  and  though  scarcely  any  author  was 
ever  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  so  few  words, 
he  often  employs  too  many  thoughts  on  one  subject, 
and  thereby  becomes  prolix  after  an  unusual  man- 
ner. It  is  surprising  how  much  erudition  Butler 
has  introduced  with  so  good  a  grace  into  a  work  of 
pleasantry  and  humour:  Hudibras  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  learned  compositions  that  is  to  be  found 
in  any  language.  The  advantage  which  the  royal 
cause  received  from  this  poem,  in  exposing  the  fa- 
naticism and  false  pretensions  of  the  former  parlia- 
mentary party,  was  prodigious :  the  king  himself 
had  so  good  a  taste  as  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the 
merit  of  the  work,  and  had  even  got  a  great  part  of 
it  by  heart ;  yet  was  he  either  so  careless  in  his 
temper,  or  so  little  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  li- 
berality, or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  gratitude ; — 
that  he  allowed  the  author,  a  man  of  virtue  and  pro- 
bitv,  to  live  in  obscurity,  and  die  in  want.*  Dryden 
is  an  instance  of  a  negligence  of  the  same  kind  :  his 
Absalom  sensibly  contributed  to  the  victory  which 
the  tories  obtained  over  the  whigs,  after  the  exclusion 
of  parliaments:  yet  could  not  this  merit,  aided  by 
hi(»  great  genius,  procure  him  an  establishment 
which  might  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of 
writing  for  bread.  Olway,  though  a  professed  royal- 
ist,  could  not  even  procure  bread  by  bis  writings: 
and  he  bad  the  uingular  fate  of  dying  literally  of 
hunger.  The^^c  incidents  throw  a  great  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Charles,  who  had  discernment,  loved 
genius,  was  liberal  of  money,  but  attained  not  the 
praise  of  true  generosity. 

[Hume's  hibtory  ending  here,  wc  shall  proceed 
with  the  continuation  by  Smollett,  correcting,  con- 
densing, and  improving  his  partial  and  pmlix  nar- 
rative by  reference  to  UcUham,  ha.io\^,  Hallam,  and 
other  sources.] 

*   UuUor  diod  in  I6H0,  aged  nlxty-vlght 


CHAP.  XXX. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

State  of  the  Nation  immediately  after  the  Revolution 
— Account  of  the  new  MitiUtry — The  Convention 
converted  into  a  Parliament — Mutiny  in  the  Army 
—The  Coronation^  and  Abolition  of  Hearth-money 
— The  Commons  vote  a  Sum  of  Money  to  indemnify 
the  Dutch— William's  Efforts  in  favour  of  the  Dis^ 
sen ters—A ct  for  a  Toleration —  Violtn i  Disputes 
about  the  BiU  for  a  Comprehension~—The  Commons 
address  the  King  to  summon  a  Convocation  of  the 
Clergy — Settlement  of  the  Revenue — The  King 
takes  Umbrage  at  the  Proceedings  of  the  W /iy 
Party — Heats  and  Animositits  about  the  Bill  of  In- 
demnity recommended  by  the  King — Birth  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester— Affairs  of  the  Continent— War 
declared  against  France-^Proceedings  in  the  Con- 
vention of  Scotland,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
is  chose7i  President--— Letters  to  the  CoJiventton  from 
King  IVilliam  to  King  James — They  recognise  the 
Authority  of  King  William — They  vote  the  Croivn 
vacant,  and  pass  an  Act  of  Settlement  in  favour  of 
William  and  Mary— They  appoint  Commissioners  to 
make  a  Tender  of  the  Croicn  to  William,  uho  re- 
ceives  it  on  the  Conditions  they  propose^Enumera- 
tion  of  their  Grievances— The  Convention  is  de- 
clared a  Parliament,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
King's  Commissionei •~— Prelacy  abolished  in  that 
Kingdom^The  Scots  dissatisfied  with  the  King's 
Conduct-— Vifdent  Disputes  in  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment—  Which  is  adjourned — A  Remonstrance  pre- 
sented to  the  King^The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  be- 
sieged and  taken— The  Troops  of  King  William 
defeated  at  Killy  Crankie—King  James  cordially 
received  by  the  French  King^Tyrcoivnel  temporizes 
with  King  William— James  arrives  in  Ireland^ 
Issues  Five  Proclamations  at  Dublin — Siege  of  Lon- 
donderry— The  hihahitants  defend  themselves  vi'.h 
surprising  Courage  and  Perseverance — Cruelty  of 
Rosene  the  French  General— The  Place  is  relieved 
by  Kirkt — The  Inniskilleners  defeat  and  take  Ge- 
neral Macarty-~-Meeting  of  the  Insh  Parliament — 
They  repeal  ihe  Act  of  Settlement — Pass  an  Act 
of  Attainder  against  Abseiitees^James  coiiu  base 
Money'— The  Protestants  of  Ireland  cruelly  oppressed 
— Their  Churches  are  seized  by  the  Catholics,  and 
they  are  forbid  to  assemble  on  pain  of  Death^^Ad 
miral  Herbert  uvrsttd  by  the  French  Fleet,  in  an 
Engagement  near  Bantry-bay  —  Divers  Sentences 
and  Attainders  reversed  in  Parliament — Inquiry 
irtto  the  Cause  of  Miscarriages  in  Ireland — Bills 
passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  constitution  of  England  had  now  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  The  maxim  of  hereditary,  indefeasible 
right  was  at  length  renounced  by  a  free  parliament. 
The  power  of  the  crown  was  acknowledged  to  flow 
from  no  other  fountain  than  that  of  a  contract  with 
the  people.  Allegiance  and  protection  were  declnre<l 
reciprocal  ties  depending  upon  each  other.  Tho 
representatives  of  the  nation  made  a  regular  claim 
of  rights  in  behalf  of  their  constituents;  aud  M'il- 
liam  HI.  ascended  the  throne  in  consequence  of  an 
express  capitulation  with  the  penple.  Yet  on  this 
iH'i  asion,  the  zeal  of  the  parliament  towards  their 
deliverer  seems  to  have  over-shot  their  attachment 
to  their  own  liberty  and  privileges  :  or  at  least  they 
neglected  the  fuivest  opportunity  that  over  occurred, 
to  retrench  those  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  which 
tliey  imputed  all  the  late   aud   former  calamities  of 
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|;7s"left  at  liberty  to  convoke,  adjourn    prorogue^ 
md  dissolve  them  at  his  pleasure.    He  was  enab^d 
to  influence  eieet.ons,  and  oppress  corporations     He 
Dossessed  the  right  of  choosing  his  own  council     of 
Sor^trating  all  the  great  officers  of  the  state   and  of 
the  household,  of  the  army,  the  navy   7'^'^'^'^"  ^l-; 
He  reserved  the  absolute  command  of  the  militia 
so  that  be  remained  master  of  all  the   '"strumen  s 
and  engines  of  corruption  and  violence,    witbou 
anv  oth?r  restraint  than  his  own   moderation,  and 
prudent  regard  to  the  claim  of  rights,  and  principle 
of  resistance,  on  which  the  revolution  was  tounded. 
In  a  word,  the  settlement  was  finished  with  some 
precipitation,   before  the  plan  had  been   proper  y 
Sigested  and  matured  ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  m 
evirv  establishment  formed  upon  a  sudden  emer- 
gency in  the  face  of  opposition.     It  was  observed 
that  the  king,  who  was  made  by  the  people,  had  it 
in  his  power  to  rule  without  them;   to  govern  jure 
diiimo,  though   he  was    created  jure  humano:  iud 
that,  though  the  change  proceeded  from  a  republican 
Bpint,  the  settlement  was  built  upon  tory  maxims  ; 
for  the  execution  of  his  government  continued  still 
independent  of  his  commission,  while  his  own  person 
remained   sacred   and   inviolable.      The   prince    of 
Orange  had  been  invited  to  England  by  a  coalition 
of  parties  united  by  a  common  sense  of  danger ;  but 
this  tie  was  no  sooner  broken  than  they  flew  asun- 
der    and  each  resumed   its  original  bias,      iheir 
mutual  jealousy    and   rancour    revived     and   were 
heated  by  disputes  into  intemperate  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm     Those  who  at  first  acted  from  principles  of 
patriotism  were  insensibly  warmed  into  partisans  ; 
Mil  Kina  William  soon  found  himself  at  the   head 
,  faction.     As  he  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  and 
Lvs  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  spiritual  perse- 
,1  uy'u   the  Presbyterians,  and  other  protestant  dis- 
senters  considered  him  as  their  peculiar  protector, 
and  entered  into  his  interest  with  the  most  zealous 
fervour  and  assiduity.     For  the  same  reasons,  the 
friends  of  the  church  became  jealous  of  his  proceed- 
ing's and  employed  all  their  influence,  first  in  oppo- 
sitlon  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  afterwards 
in  thwarting  his  measures.  Their  party  was  espoused 
by  all  the  friends  of  the  lineal  succession ;  by  the 
Koman  catholics,  by  those  who  were  personally  at- 
tached to  the  late  king;  and  by  such  as  were   dis- 
■  nisted  by  the  conduct  and  personal  deportment  ot 
William  since  his  arrival   in  England.     They  ob- 
served   that,  contrary  to  his   declaration,    he   had 
plainly  aspired  to  the  crown ;  and  treated  his  father- 
iM-law  with  insolence  and  rigour:   that  his   army 
.  ontained  a  number  of  foreign  papists,  almost  equal 
I.,  that  of  the  English  Roman  catholics  whom  James 
had  employed:  that  the  reports  so  industriously  cir- 
,  ulatcd  about  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales   the 
liiaty  with  France  for  enslaving  England,  and  the 
Hurder  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  reports  countenanced 
,v  the  prince  of  Orange,  now  appeared  to  be  without 
iuiidation  ;  that  the  Dutch  troops  remained  in  Lon- 
Inn    while  the  English  forces  were  distributed  in 
r.oiote  quarters  :  that  the  prince  declared  the   first 
-iiould  be  kept  aoout  his  person,  and  the  latter  sent 
h,  Ireland  :  that  the  two  houses,  out  of  complaisance 
h.  William,  had  denied  their  late  sovereign  the  jus- 
I  Ml.  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence  ;  and,  that  the 
Dutch  had  lately  interfered  with  the  trade  "f  Lon- 
,'„„    which  was  already  sensibly  diminished.    Ihcsc 
vwr'e  the  sources  of  discontent,  swelled  up  by  the 
i-iientliient  of    some  noblemen    and    other  indivi- 


rmeni,  ,  ,        .■       r 

William  began  his  reign  with  a  proclaniation,  for 
confirming  all  protestants  in  the  ofiices  which  they 
■  nioyed  on  the  1st  day  of  December  :  then  he  chose 
the  members  ot  his   council,   who  were   generally 
staunch   to  his   interest,  except  the  archbishop   ot 
Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,*  and  these 
were  admitted  in  complaisance  to  the  church  party, 
which  it   was  not   thought    advisable    to   provoke. 
Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury  were  appointed  secre- 
taries of  state  :  the  privy-seal  was  bestowed  upon 
the  marquess   of  Halifax:   the   earl  of  Danby  was 
created  president  of  the  council.     These  two  noble- 
men  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  the  king's  confadence, 
and   Nottingham   was   considered  as   head  of  the 
church  party  :  but  the  chief  favourite  was  Bentinck, 
first  commoner  on  the  list  of  privy-counciUors    as 
well  as  groom  of  the  stole  and  privy-purse      U  Au- 
verquerque  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  Zuylestein 
of  the  robes,  and  Schomberg  of  the  ordnance  ;  the 
treasury,  admiralty,  and  chancery  ^yere  put  in  com- 
mission :  twelve  able  judges  were  chosen  ;t  and  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury  being  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Doctor  Ward,   the  king,  of  his  own  tree  motion, 
filled  it  with  Burnet,  who  had  been  a  zealous  stickler 
for  his  interest;  and,  in  a  particular  manner  instru. 
mental  in  effecting  the  revolution.     Sancroft  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate    this 
ecclesiastic,  though  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  are  not 
specified  ;  but,  being  afraid  of  incurring  the   penal- 
ties  of  a  premunire,  he  granted  a  commission  to  the 
bishop  of  London,   and  three  other  suffragans,  to 
perform  that  ceremony.     Burnet  was  a  prelate  01 
some  parts,  and  great  industry;  moderate  in   his 
notions  of  church-discipline,  inquisitive   meddling, 
vain   and  credulous.     In  consequence  01  having  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  late  king,  he  had  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  and  fi.xed   his  residence   in 
Holland    where  he  was  naturalized,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
consulted  him  about  the  affairs  of  England.     He 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  P"°"'\"=""/"',Vn°cr. 
wrote  some  other  papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  his  desi..n      He  was  demanded  of  the  States,  by 
the  English  ambassador,  as  a  British  fugitive,  out- 
lawed by  King  James,  and  excepted  'O  th«   act  of 
indemnity  :  nevertheless,  he  came  over  with  W  lUiam, 
in  quality  of  his  chaplain;    and,  by  his   intrigues 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  success  of  that 
expedition.     The    principal   individuals  that  com- 
posed this  ministry  have  been  characterized    in  the 
history  of  the  preceding  reigns.     The  talent,  the 
vivacity,  the  flexibility  of  Halifax  ;  the  plaus.bilily, 
the  enterprising  genius,  the  obstinacy  of  Danby  ; 
the  pompous  eloquence,   the  warmth,  and  ostenta- 
tion of  Nottingham  ;   the  probity  and  popular,  y  of 
Shrewsbury  have  been  already  noticed.  Godolphin 
now  brought  into  the  treasury,  was  modest,  silent 
sagacious!  and  upright.     Mordaunt,  appointed  firs 
commissioner  of  that  board,  and  afterwards  created 


*  The  council  consisted  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  ths 
,rcht^lp°"canter,mry.  the  duke  of  Norfo  k  the  ma^^^^^^^ 
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«,'ri^ri",!i  I'.ovi.ii.l.uu  was  made  lord-stoward  of  the  huuso- 
iloM,  mid  llie  eail  of  Uorsrt.  lord-clmuiberlaiu. 
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earl  of  Monmouth,  was  open,  generous,  and  a  re- 
publican in  his  principles.  Deiamcre,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  promoted  in  the  sequel  to  the  rank 
of  the  earl  of  Warrington,  was  close  and  mercenary. 
Obsequiousness,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to  his  mas- 
ter, composed  the  character  of  Bentinck,  whom  the 
king  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Portland.  The 
English  favourite  Sidney,  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  possessed  of  the  most  engaging  talents  for 
conversation  and  private  friendship,  but  rendered 
unfit  fur  public  business  by  indolence  and  inatten- 
tion. He  was  ennobled  and  afterwards  created  earl 
of  Romney;  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  with  several 
successive  posts  of  profit  aud  importance.  The 
stream  of  honour  aud  preferment  ran  strong  in 
favour  of  the  whigs,  and  this  appearance  of  par- 
tiality confirmed  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of  the 
opjiosite  party. 

The  first  resolution  taken  in  the  new  council  was 
to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  that 
the  new  settlement  might  be  strengthened  by  a 
legal  sanction,  which  was  now  supposed  to  be 
wanting,  as  the  assembly  had  not  been  convoked 
by  the  king's  writ  of  summons.  The  experiment  of 
a  new  election  was  deemed  too  hazardous;  therefore, 
the  council  determined  that  the  king  should,  by 
virtue  of  his  own  authority,  change  the  convention 
into  a  parliament,  by  going  to  the  house  of  peers 
with  the  usual  state  of  a  sovereign,  aud  pronouncing 
a  speect  from  the  throne  to  both  houses.  This 
expedient  was  accordingly  practised.  He  assured 
them  he  would  never  take  any  step  that  would  di- 
minish the  good  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  his 
integrity.  He  told  them  that  Holland  was  in  such 
a  situation  as  required  their  immediate  attention 
and  assistance  :  that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home 
likewise  demanded  their  serious  consideration ;  that 
a  good  settlement  was  necessary  not  only  fur  the 
establishment  of  domestic  peace,  but  also  for  the 
support  of  the  protestant  interest  abroad  :  that  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  were  too  critically  situated  to  ad- 
mit of  the  least  delay  in  their  deliberations:  he, 
therefore,  begged  they  would  be  speedy  aud  effec- 
tual in  concerting  such  measures  as  should  be  judged 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. The  commons  returning  to  their  house  imme- 
diately passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and 
made  an  order  that  his  speech  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  After  the  throne  had  been  declared 
vacant  by  a  small  majority  of  the  peers,  those  who 
opposed  that  measure  had  gradually  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  house;  so  that  very  few  re- 
mained but  such  as  were  devoted  to  the  new  mo- 
narch. These,  therefore,  brought  in  a  tiill  for  pre- 
venting all  disputes  concerning  the  present  parlia- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hampden,  in  the 
lowiT  bouse,  put  the  question,  Wht-ther  a  king, 
fl^jcted  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
the  commons  assembled  at  Wchtiuinster,  coming  to 
and  consulting  with  the  said  lords  and  commons, 
did  nut  make  as  complete  a  parliament,  and  legis- 
litlivc  power  aud  authority,  as  if  the  said  kin^shouhl 
cause  new  elections  to  be  made  by  writ?  Many 
iiiombcrH  aflirmcd,  (hat  the  king's  writ  was  as  ne- 
cesiury  us  his  presence  to  the  being  of  a  b-gul  par- 
liament, and,  ai  the  convention  was  defective  in 
this  particular,  it  could  not  bo  vested  with  a  parlia- 
iiMMilary  authority  by  any  management  whatsoever. 
Th(!  whigH  replied,  that  the  essence  of  a  parliumenl 
f'oiisiilpu  in  thn  meeting  and  co-npcration  of  Ihu 
king,  lordfi,  and  commons  ;  and  that  it  wiu  not 
n./it.Ti.J  uhftbrr  tb.-y  w.-r-  conv-.U.-d  l.y  writ    or  by 


letter:  they  proved  this  assertion  by  examples  de- 
duced from  the  history  of  England:  they  ob^erved 
that  a  new  election  would  be  attended  with  great 
trouble,  expense,  and  loss  of  time  ;  and  that  such 
delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the  protestant  interest  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  allies  on  the  continent. 
In  the  midst  of  this  debate,  the  bill  was  brought 
down  from  the  Lords,  and  being  read,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  some  amendments.  These 
were  no  sooner  made  than  the  commons  sent  it 
back  to  the  up]>er  house,  and  it  immediately  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  By  this  act  the  lords  and 
commons  assembled  at  Westminster  were  declared 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses :  it  likewise  ordained,  that  the  present  act, 
and  all  other  acts  to  which  the  royal  assent  should 
be  given  before  the  next  prorogation,  should  be  un- 
derstood and  adjudged  in  law  to  begin  ou  the  13th 
day  of  February  :  that  the  members,  instead  of  the 
old  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  should  take 
the  new  oath  incorporated  iu  this  act  under  the 
ancient  penalty ;  and.  that  the  present  parliament 
should  be  disbolved  in  the  usual  manner.  Immedi- 
atelv  after  this  transaction,  a  warm  debate  arose  in 
the  house  of  commons  about  the  revenue  which  the 
courtiers  alleged  had  devolved  with  the  crown  upon 
William,  at  least  during  the  life  of  James;  for 
which  term  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  granted. 
The  members  in  the  opposition  affirmed,  that  these 
grants  were  yacated  with  the  throne  ;  and  at  length 
it  was  voted,  that  the  revenue  had  expired.  Then 
a  motion  was  made,  that  a  revenue  should  be  settled 
on  the  king  and  queen;  and  the  house  resolved  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  While  they 
deliberated  on  this  affair,  they  received  a  message 
fiom  his  majesty,  importing  that  the  late  king  had 
set  sail  from  Brest  with  an  armament  to  iuvado 
Ireland.  They  forthwith  resolved  to  assist  his 
majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes:  they  voted  a 
tompftrary  aid  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  monthly  assessment ;  and 
both  houses  waited  on  the  king  to  signify  this  reso- 
lution. But  this  unanimity  did  not  take  place  till 
several  lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  had, 
rather  than  take  the  oaths,  absented  themselves 
from  Parliament.  The  nonjuring  prelates  were 
Sancroft,  arclibishop  of  Canterbury;  Turner,  bishop 
of  Ely;  Lake,  of  Chichester;  Ken,  of  Bath  and 
Wrlls;  White,  of  Peterborough;  Lloyd,  of  Nor- 
wich; Thomas,  of  Worcester;  and  Frampton,  of 
(iloucester.  The  temporal  peers  who  refused  the 
oath,  were,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earls  of 
Clarendon,  Litchfield,  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  and 
Stafford;  the  Lords  (Jrifliin  and  Stawei.  Five  of 
the  bishops  withdrew  themselves  from  the  house  at 
one  time;  but,  before  they  retired,  one  of  the  num- 
ber moved  for  a  bill  of  toleratii>n  and  another  of 
comprehension,  by  which  moderate  dissenters  might 
be  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  admitted  into 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  Such  bills  were  actually 
prepared  and  presented  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  the  pains 
he  had  taken.  From  this  period,  the  party  averse 
to  the  government  of  William  were  distinguished 
by  the  uppollution  of  Nonjurors.  They  rejected 
the  notion  of  a  king  de  facto,  as  well  as  all  other 
distinctions  and  tiinilatiuns ;  and  declared  for  the 
aliKolutu  power,  and  divine  hereditary  indefeasible 
right  of  sovereigns. 

This  faction  had  already  begun  to  practise  against 
I  the  new  guveriiniont.  The  King  having  mcoived 
!  s.Miir   ir.iiMKiiioii  of  tbcir  Aisi^ns  from  iulLTCepti'd 
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letters,  ordered  the  earl  of  Arran  Sir  Robert  Ha 
millon,  aud  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  to  be  apprehended  atiJ  sent  prisoners  to  the 
Tower.  Then  he  informed  the  two  houses  of  the 
step  he  had  taken,  and  even  craved  their  advice 
with  regard  to  his  conduct  in  such  a  delicate  affair, 
which  had  compelled  him  to  trespass  upon  the  law 
of  England.  The  lords  thanked  him  for  the  care 
he  took  of  their  liberties,  and  desired  he  would 
secure  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  :  but  the  commons 
empowered  him,  by  a  bill,  to  dispense  with  the 
habeas  corpus  act  till  the  I7th  day  of  April  next 
ensuing.  This  was  a  stretch  of  confidence  in  the 
crown  which  had  not  been  made  in  favour  of  the 
late  king,  even  while  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were 
in  open  rebellion.  A  spirit  of  discontent  had  by 
this  time  diffused  itself  through  the  army,  and  be- 
came so  formidable  to  the  court,  that  the  king  re- 
solved to  retain  the  Dutch  troops  in  England,  and 
sent  over  to  Holland,  in  their  room,  such  regiments 
as  were  most  tinctured  with  disaffection.  Of  these 
the  Scottish  regiment  of  Dumbarton,  commanded 
by  Mareschal  iSchomberg,  mutinied  on  its  march  to 
Ipswich,  seized  the  military  chest,  disarmed  the 
olHcers  who  opposed  their  design,  declared  for  King 
James,  and,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  began  thi 
march  for  Scotland.  William,  being  informed  of 
this  revolt,  ordered  General  Ginckel  lo  pursue  them 
with  three  regiments  of  Dutch  dragoons,  and  the 
mutineers  surrendered  at  discretion.  As  the  delin- 
quents were  natives  of  Scotland,  which  had  not  yet 
submitted  in  form  to  the  new  government,  the  king 
did  not  think  proper  to  punish  them  as  rebela,  but 
ordered  them  to  proceed  for  Holland,  according  to 
his  Hrst  intention.  Though  this  attempt  proved 
abortive,  it  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
ministry,  who  were  divided  among  themselves,  and 
wavered  in  their  principles.  However,  they  used 
this  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  punishing 
mutiny  and  desertion,  which  in  a  little  time  passed 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  coronation  oath  being  altered  and  explained, 
that  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  11th  day  of 
April,  the  bishop  of  London  officiating  at  the  king's 
desire,  in  the  room  of  the  metropolitan,  who  was  a 
malcontent;  and  next  day  the  commons,  in  a  body, 
waited  on  the  king  and  queen  at  Whitehall,  with  an 
address  of  congratulation.  William,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  new  subjects,  and 
check  the  progress  of  clamour  and  discontent,  sig- 
nified in  a  solemn  message  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure 
they  should  think  proper  to  take  for  a  new  regula- 
tion or  total  suppression  of  the  hearth-money,  which 
he  understood  was  a  grievous  imposition  on  the 
subjects  ;  and  this  tax  was  afterwards  abolished. 
He  was  gratified  with  an  address  of  thanks,  couched 
in  the  warmest  expressions  of  duty,  gratitude,  and 
affection,  declaring  they  would  take  such  measures 
in  support  of  his  crown  as  would  convince  the  world 
that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

He  had,  in  his  answer  to  their  former  address, 
assured  thcra  of  his  constant  regard  to  the  rights 
and  piospciity  of  the  nation:  he  had  explained  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  Dutch;  expatiated  upon  the 
zeal  of  that  republic  for  the  interests  of  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant  religion; 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  English  parliament 
would  not  only  repay  the  sums  ihey  hau  expended 
in  his  expedition,  but  likewise  further  support  thcra 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  against  the  common 
enemies  of  their  liberties  and  religion.      Ho  had  | 
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observed  that  a  considerable  army  and  fleet  would 
be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the 
protection  of  Britain  ;  and  he  desired  they  would 
settle  the  revenue  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might 
be  collected  without  difficulty  and  dispute.  The 
sum  total  of  the  money  expended  by  the  States- 
general  in  William's  expedition,  amounted  to  seven 
millions  of  guilders,  and  the  commons  granted  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  discharge  of  this 
debt,  incurred  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights 
and  religion.  They  voted  funds  for  raising  and 
maintaining  an  army  of  two-and-twenty  thousand 
men,  as  well  as  for  equipping  a  numerous  fleet : 
but  they  provided  for  no  more  than  half  a  year's 
subsistence  of  the  troops,  hoping  the  reduction  of 
Ireland  might  be  finished  in  that  term;  and  this 
instance  of  frugality  the  king  considered  as  a  mark 
of  their  diffidence  of  his  administration.  The  wbigs 
were  resolved  to  supply  him  gradually,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  dependent  upon  their  zeal  and 
attachment :  but  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
their  precaution. 

William  was  naturally  biassed  to  Calvinism,  aud 
averse  to  persecution.  Whatever  promise  he  had 
made,  aud  whatever  sentiments  of  respect  he  had 
entertained  for  the  church  of  England,  he  seemed 
now  in  a  great  measure  alienated  from  it,  by  the 
opposition  he  had  met  with  from  its  members,  par- 
ticularly from  the  bishops,  who  had  thwarted  his 
measures.  By  absenting  themselves  from  parlia- 
ment, and  refusing  the  oath,  they  had  plainly  dis- 
owned his  title,  and  renounced  his  government.  He 
resolved  to  mortify  the  church  and  gratify  his  friends 
at  the  same  time,  by  removing  the  obstacles  aflixed 
to  nonconformity,  that  all  protestant  dissenters  should 
be  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  and  exercising 
civil  employments.  When  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act,  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of 
those  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  :  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  they  would  leave  room  for  the  admission 
of  all  his  protestant  subjects  who  should  be  fimnd 
qualified  for  the  service  :  he  said,  such  a  conjunction 
would  unite  them  the  more  firmly  among  them- 
selves, and  strengthen  them  against  their  common 
adversaries.  In  consequence  of  this  hint,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  for  abrogating  the  old  and 
appointing  the  new  oaths,  by  which  the  sacramental 
test  was  declared  unnecessary  in  rendering  any 
person  capable  of  enjoying  any  office  or  employ- 
ment. It  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  great  majority 
in  the  house  of  lords.  Another  clause  for  the  same 
purpose,  though  in  different  terms,  was  proposed  by 
the  king's  direction,  and  met  with  the  same  fate, 
though  in  both  cases  several  noblemen  entered  a 
protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  house.  These 
fruitless  efforts  in  favour  of  dissenters  augmented  the 
prejudice  of  the  churchmen  against  King  William, 
who  would  have  willingly  compromised  the  differ- 
ence, by  excusing  the  clergy  from  the  oaths,  pro- 
vided the  dissenters  might  be  exempted  from  the 
sacramental  test :  but  this  was  deemed  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  church,  and  therefore  the  proposal 
was  rejected.  The  church  party  in  the  house  of 
lords  moved,  tbit  instead  of  inserting  a  clause, 
obliging  the  clergy  to  take  the  oatlis,  the  king  should 
be  empowered  to  tender  them  ;  and,  in  case  of  their 
lefusal,  they  should  incur  the  penalty,  because  de- 
privation, or  the  apprehensions  of  it,  might  make 
them  desperate,  and  excite  them  to  form  designs 
against  the  government.  This  argumeut  had  no 
ueight  with  the  commons,  who  thought  it  was  indis- 
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pensably  necessary  to  exact  the  oaths  of  the  clergy, 
as  their  example  influenced  the  kingdom  in  general, 
and  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  formed  under  their 
instructious.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  all  the 
mitigation  that  could  be  obtained,  was  a  clause  em- 
powering the  king  to  indulge  any  twelve  clergy- 
men, deprived  by  virtue  of  this  act,  with  a  third  part 
of  their  benefices  during  pleasure.  Thus  the  an- 
cient oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  abro- 
gated ;  the  declaration  of  non-resistance  in  the  act 
of  uniformity  was  repealed  :  the  new  oath  of  allegi- 
ance was  reduced  to  its  primitive  siniiilicity,  and  the 
coronation  oath  rendered  more  explicit.  The  clergy 
were  enjoined  to  take  the  new  oaths  before  the  Jst 
day  of  August,  on  paiu  of  being  suspended  from 
their  office  for  six  mouths,  and  of  entire  deprivation, 
in  case  they  should  not  take  them  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term.  They  generally  complied,  though 
A'ith  such  reservations  and  distinctions  as  were  not 
much  for  the  honour  of  their  sincerity. 

The  king,  though  baffled  in  his  design  against  the 
sacramental  test,  resolved  to  indulge  the  dissenters 
with  a  toleration;  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  being 
prepared  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  was,  after  some 
debate,  passed  into  a  law  under  the  title  of  an  act 
for  exempting  their  majesties'  protestant  subjects 
lissenting  from  the  church  of  England  from  the 
penalties  of  ceitaiu  laws.  It  enacted,  that  none  of 
the  penal  laws  should  be  construed  to  extend  to 
those  dissenters  who  should  take  the  oaths  to  the 
present  government,  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  pro- 
vided that  they  should  hold  no  private  assemblies  or 
conventicles  with  the  doors  shut ;  that  nothing  should 
be  construed  to  exempt  them  from  the  payment  of 
tithes,  or  other  parochial  duties:  that,  in  case  of 
being  chosen  into  the.  office  of  constable,  church 
warden,  overseer,  &c.,  and  of  scrupling  to  take  the 
oaths  annexed  to  such  officers,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  execute  the  employment  by  deputy  :  that 
the  preachers  and  teachers  in  congregations  of  dis- 
senting protestants,  who  should  take  the  oaths,  sub 
scribe  the  declaration,  together  with  all  the  article: 
of  religion,  except  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding articles,  and  part  of  the  twentieth,  should 
be  exempted  from  the  penalties  decreed  against  non- 
conformists, as  well  as  from  serving  upon  juries,  or 
acting  in  parish  offices:  yet  all  justices  of  the  peace 
were  empowered  to  re(|uire  such  dissenters  to  sub- 
scribe the  declaration,  and  take  the  oaths  ;  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  commit  them  to  prison,  without 
bail  or  maiuprize.  The  same  indidgencc  was  ex- 
tended to  anabaptists,  and  even  to  quakcrs,  on  their 
solemn  promise,  before  God,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
king  and  (juecn,  and  their  assenting  by  profession 
and  as^everation  to  those  articles  which  the  others 
ratified  upon  oath:  they  were  likewise  required  to 
profess  their  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  tlie  Holy 
Scriplurci.  Even  the  papists  felt  the  benign  infiu- 
enco  of  William's  moderation  in  spiritual  matters  : 
lie  rejected  the  proposal  of  some  zealots,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  enact  severe  laws  a^iainst  popish  re- 
cuiants.  Such  a  measure,  he  observed,  would 
alienate  all  the  papists  of  ICuropc  from  the  interests 
of  Kiigland,  and  might  produce  a  new  catholic 
league,  which  would  reniior  the  war  a  religious 
quarrel :  besides,  he  would  not  pretend  to  screcu  the 
protestants  of  (iormany  oml  Hungary,  while  ho 
himself  khouM  persicutu  the  catholics  of  England. 
Ho  therefore  resolved  to  treat  them  with  lenity; 
unil,  though  they  were  not  comprehended  in  tho  act, 
they  enjoyed  thu  benelll  uf  the  tulurtttion. 


We  have  ohj-erved  that  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  bishops  when  they  witlidrew 
from  parliament,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords  for  uniting  their  majesties' protestant  sub- 
jects. This  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  king 
ho  had  the  scheme  of  comprehension  very  much  at 
heart.  In  the  progress  of  the  bill  a  warm  debate 
about  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament 
,  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the  dissenters. 
Another,  no  less  violent,  ensued  upon  the  subsequent 
question,  "  Whether  there  should  be  an  addition  of 
laity  in  the  commission  to  be  given  by  the  king  to 
the  bishops  and  others  of  the  clergy,  for  preparing 
such  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  might 
be  the  means  of  healing  divisions,  and  correcting 
whatever  might  be  erroneous  or  defective  in  the 
constitution  ?"  A  great  number  of  the  temporal  lords 
insisted  warmly  on  this  addition,  and  when  it  was 
rejected,  four  peers  entered  a  formal  protest.  Bishop 
Burnet  was  a  warm  stickler  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
laity ;  and,  in  all  probability,  manifested  this  warmth 
in  hopes  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  brethren, 
among  whom  his  character  was  very  far  from  being 
popular.  But  the  merit  of  this  sacrifice  was  destroyed 
by  the  arguments  he  had  used  for  dispensing  with 
the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament ;  and  by 
his  proposing  in  another  proviso  of  the  bill,  that  the 
subscribers,  instead  of  expressing  assent  and  con- 
sent, should  only  submit,  with  a  promise  of  con- 
formity. 

The  bill  was  with  difficulty  passed  in  the  house  of 
lords  :  but  the  commons  treated  it  with  neglect.  By 
this  time  a  great  number  of  malcontent  members, 
who  had  retired  from  parliament,  were  returned, 
with  a  view  to  thwart  the  administration,  though 
they  could  not  prevent  the  settlement.  Instead  of 
proceeding  with  the  bill,  they  presented  an  address 
to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious  declara- 
tion, and  repeated  assurances,  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  a 
church  whose  doctrine  and  practice  had  evinced  its 
loyalty  beyond  all  contradiction.  They  likewise 
humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  issue  writs  for 
calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  be  consuUed 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the  ancient 
usage  of  parliaments ;  and  they  declared  they  would 
forthwith  take  into  consideration  proper  methods  for 
giving  case  to  protestant  dissenters.  Though  the 
king  was  displeased  at  this  address,  in  which  the 
lords  also  had  concurred,  he  returned  a  civil  answer, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  professing 
his  regard  for  the  church  of  England,  which  should 
always  be  his  peculiar  care,  recommending  tho  dis- 
senters to  their  protection,  and  promising  to  summon 
a  convocation  as  soon  as  such  a  measure  should  ho 
convenient.  This  message  produced  no  elfect  in 
favour  of  tho  bill,  which  lay  neglected  on  the  table. 
Those  who  moved  for  it,  had  no  other  view  than  that 
of  displaying  their  moderation;  and  now  they  ex- 
cited their  friends  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  interest. 
Others  were  afraid  of  espousing  it,  lest  they  should 
be  stigmatized  as  enemies  to  the  church  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  most  eminent  prcsbytcrians 
were  averse  to  the  scheme  of  comprehension,  which 
diminished  their  stronglh,  and  weakened  tho  impor- 
tance of  tho  party.  Being,  therefore,  violently  op- 
posed on  one  hand,  and  but  faintly  supported  on  the 
other,  no  wonder  it  miscarried.  Tho  king,  however, 
was  so  bent  upon  tho  execution  of  his  design,  that 
it  was  next  session  revived  ill  another  form,  though 
with  no  hotter  success. 
I      Iho  next  object  .tliat  engrossed  the  altention  of 
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ilie  parliament,  was  the  settlement  of  a  revenue  for 
thi'  support  of  the  government.  Hitherto  there  had 
liL-en  no  distinction  of  what  was  allultod  for  the  king's 
use,  and  what  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the 
public  ;  so  that  the  kinji  was  entirely  master  of  the 
whole  supply.  As  the  revenue  in  the  late  reigns  had 
been  often  embezzled  and  misapplied,  it  was  now 
p-'solved  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  set  apart  for 
ilie  maintenance  of  the  king's  household,  and  the 
support  of  his  dignity;  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
puiilic  money  should  be  employed  under  the  inspec- 
iinti  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  since  this  period, 
the  commons  have  appropriated  the  yearly  supplies 
to  certain  specified  services;  and  an  account  of  the 
application  has  been  constantly  sui>mitted  to  both 
hiiu^es,  at  the  next  session.  At  this  juncture,  the 
prfvailing  party,  or  the  whigs,  determined  that  the 
icvenue  should  be  granted  from  year  to  year,  or  at 
jrast  for  a  small  term  of  years,  that  the  king  might 
liijii  himself  dependent  upon  the  parliament,  and  merit 
th'  renewal  of  the  grant  by  a  just  and  popular  ad- 
imiiistration.  In  pursuance  of  this  maxim,  when 
lln-  revenue  fell  under  consideration,  they,  on  pre- 
t'lue  of  charges  and  anticipations  which  they  had 
nut  time  to  examine,  granted  it  by  a  provisional  act 
:'>r  ime  year  only.  The  civil  list  was  settled  at  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  chargeable  with  the  ap- 
|Miintment5  of  the  queen-dowager,  the  prince  and 
I'liiicess  of  Denmark,  the  judges,  and  Mareschal 
>i  luimberg,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  already 
-laiUed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  considera- 
iiiiii  of  his  important  services  to  the  nation.  The 
-I'liimons  also  voted,  that  a  constant  revenue  of 
t\\i'Ive  hundred  thousand  pounds,  should  be  esta- 
lilished    for   the  support  of  the   crown  in  time  of 

The  king  took  umbrage  at  these  restraints  laid 
upon  the  application  of  the  public  money,  which 
were  the  most  salutary  fruits  of  the  revolution.  He 
'  ((usidered  them  as  marks  of  diffidence,  by  which 
lie  was  distinguished  fiom  his  predecessors;  and 
thought  them  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  services 
lie  had  done  the  nation.  The  tories  perceived  his 
'lisgust,  and  did  not  fail  to  foment  his  jealousy 
a;,';iinst  their  adversaries,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
h>sh  effort  of  the  whigs,  in  relation  to  a  militia.  A 
i)iU  was  brought  into  the  house,  for  regulating  it  in 
su»  h  a  manner  as  would  have  rendered  it  in  a  great 
Mirii.ure  independent  both  of  the  king  and  the  lord- 
li'utenauts  of  counties.  These  being  generally 
pi'fis,  the  bill  was  suffered  to  lie  neglected  on  the 
table:  but  the  attempt  confirmed  the  suspicion  of 
the  king,  who  began  to  think  himself  in  danger  of 
being  enslaved  by  a  republican  party.  The  tories 
had,  by  the  channel  of  Nottingham,  made  proffers 
of  service  to  his  majesty  :  but  complained  at  the 
same  time,  that  as  they  were  in  danger  of  being  pro- 
secuted for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  they  could  not, 
without  an  act  of  indemnity,  exert  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  crown,  lest  they  should  incur  a  perse- 
cution from  their  implacable  enemies. 

These  remonstrances  made  such  impression  on  the 
king,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the  house  by  Mr. 
Hampden  recommending  a  bill  of  indemnity  as  the 
most  effectual  means  for  putting  an  end  to  all  con- 
tr^vn^^ies,  distinciionfl,  and  occasions  of  discord.  He 
desired  it  might  be  prepared  with  all  convenient 
expedition,  and  with  such  exceptions  only  as  should 
seem  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice, 
the  safety  of  him  and  hiw  consort,  and  the  settlement 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  An  address  of  thanks 
to  hi8  majesty  was  unanimously  voted.     Neverthe- 


less, his  design  was  frustrated  by  the  backwardness 
of  the  whigs,  who  proceeded  so  slowly  in  the  bill, 
that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  maturity  before  the 
end  of  this  session.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  scourge 
over  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  until  they  should 
find  a  proper  opportunity  for  revenge,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  restrain  them  from  opposition,  by  the 
terror  of  impending  vengeance.  They  affected  to 
insinuate  that  the  king's  design  was  to  raise  the  pre- 
rogative as  high  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
reigns ;  and  that  he  for  this  purpose  pressed  an  act 
of  indemnity,  by  virtue  of  which  he  might  legally 
use  the  instruments  of  the  late  tyrauny.  The  earls 
of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  industriously  infused 
these  jealousies  into  the  minds  of  their  party  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  inflamed 
William's  distrust  of  his  old  friends  :  both  sides  suc- 
ceeded in  kindling  an  animosity,  which  had  like  to 
have  produced  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
deavours used  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  De- 
vonshire to  allay  those  heats,  and  remove  the  sus- 
picions that  mutually  prevailed. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  pass  an  act  for 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  according  to 
the  former  resolution  of  the  convention.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  brought  into  the  lower  house,  with 
a  clause  disabling  papists  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne :  to  which  the  lords  added,  "  or  such,  as 
should  marty  papists,"  absolving  the  subject  in  that 
case  from  allegiance.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury,  by 
the  king's  direction,  proposed  that  the  Princess 
Sophia,  duchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  posterity,  should 
be  nominated  in  the  act  of  succession,  as  the  next 
protestant  heirs,  failing  issue  of  the  king,  and  Anne, 
princess  of  Denmark.  These  amendments  gave 
rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  lower  house,  where  they 
were  vigorously  opposed,  not  only  by  those  who 
wished  well  in  secret  to  the  late  king  and  the  lineal 
succession,  but  likewise  by  the  republican  party, 
who  hoped  to  see  monarchy  altogether  extinguished 
in  England  by  the  death  of  the  three  persons  already 
named  in  the  bill  of  succession.  The  lords  insisted 
upon  their  amendments,  and  several  fruitless  con- 
ferences were  held  between  the  two  houses.  At 
length  the  bill  was  dropt  for  the  present,  in  conse 
quence  of  an  event  which  in  a  great  measure  dissi- 
pated the  fears  of  a  popish  successor.  This  was  the 
delivery  of  the  Princess  Anne,  who  on  the  27lh  day 
of  July,  brought  forth  a  son,  christened  by  the  name 
of  William,  and  afterwards  created  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 

In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  disputes,  William 
did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  He  re- 
tained all  his  former  influence  in  Holland,  as  his 
countrymen  had  reason  to  confide  in  his  repeated 
assurances  of  inviolable  affection.  The  great  scheme 
which  he  had  projected  of  a  confederacy  against 
France,  began  at  this  period  to  take  effect.  The 
princes  of  the  empire  assembled  in  the  diet  solemnly 
exhorted  the  emperor  to  declare  war  agaiust  the 
French  king,  who  had  committed  numberless  infrac- 
tions of  the  treaties  of  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Nimc- 
guen,  and  the  truce,  invaded  their  country  without 
provocation,  and  evinced  himself  an  inveteiato 
enemy  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  They,  thcrcfoie, 
besought  his  imperial  majesty  to  conclude  a  treaty  ot 
peace  with  the  Turks,  who  had  offered  advantageous 
terms,  and  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  with  Louis  : 
in  which  case,  they  would  consider  it  as  a  war  ol 
the  empire,  and  support  their  head  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner.  The  States-general  published  a  de- 
claration against  the  commou  enemy,  taxing  him 
2N  2 
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"    h  having  ifTolved  the  subjects  of  the  >epabUc  in  Lom^;\^^  S»^  ^^  j^e  emperor,  and  demnmced  wa- 
Th    persecution  wh,ch  he  had  ra,seda^a,nsuhepn.  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^        ,^  ''' ^^"^Ms 

testlnfsl  ^.th  having  cajoled  and  insuU  d  th  ^g^^.^^  ,„,fi„„ed  under  the  guaranty  "f  ^e  E'il.s 

„.,th  deceitful  promises  -^^^^^^^^'^^t     ^U  mer-  crown;  «ith  having  encroach^    on     he  hsh    y 


.1,  J  ;iLr."n!.t  his  master. 


I  '  Hlvhlff  thus  described  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lutfoT  n'Engl-d,  we  shall  now  select  from  La>ng 
'     ,  account  ot' what  took  place  in  Scotland  :- 

\^Th7n\\:sovere,gnsvv'erecrowned.nLondonand 

thecrown,  audamninisieri    


v,„a  „r  bav.nn  laid  waste  the  empire,  without  any 
re"ard  to  the  obligations  of  religion  ana  humanity 
or°even  to  the  laws  of  war,  of  having  countenanced 
the  must  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty  ^"f^Pr;;!^'""  ". 

t:::^i::^  :%^-  no  r-e  shonU.  be  adm,«^,  nnt,.    J-^-^  Wh^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  „,,  ^ 


;;^rue:u:s  o^.;K:6;;;brucU,  Mnnste.  and    .er.d  to  ^^'^^^Z^^^  \^  ^'^  -t  me^ 
b^:^— Sr:Xo?"hr^l|lobecomU,ersecut.,a^ 

'  it^d  to  ac  ede  to  the  treaty.     In  a  separate  article 

he  contracting  powers  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  the 
Snamsh  kind's  dving  without  issue,  the  b  ates-ge- 
^  ;Ti  shourd\ssi.-t  the  emperor,  with  all  their  forces 
Z  ake  possession  of  that  monarchy  :  that  they  should 

,se  the  r  friendly  endeavours  with  the  prmce  ,  elec- 
tors their  allies,  towards  elevating  his  son  Joseph 
!,hedimitv  of  kill"  of  the  Romans:  and  employ 
ll'i'-'^utrtlrce  ag"ainst  France,  should  she  attempt 

'"vlJEui'wttirthe  soul  of  this  confederacy 
fuund  no  difficulty  in  permadn.g  the  English  to  un 
der take  a  war  against  their  old  enemies  and  rivals, 
iTlhe   16th  dSy  of  April  Mr.  Hampden  made  a 

un    lui,    iwv  J  ,.i,lnr-,r  nn    thp    state    of 


motion  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
the  kingdom  with  respect  to  trance,  "nd  lo 
llliances-  and  the  commons  unanimously  resolved 
°iat  n  case  his  majesty  should  think  ht  to  engag, 
inai,  lu  y.a  ,,  J  ,t  .  would,  n  a  narliamcn 
;■;:  Z'^'^1^^  t  ea;y  it  on  Jith  vigour 
An  addfcss  was  immediately  drawn  np  and  pre. 
^nied  o  the  king,  desiring  he  would  seriously 
euieu    w    v">-  ft    U...K.  .nVon  .,f   iiti!  vears 


the  male  line  was  concluded  eighty-six  years  after 
tlie  male  iiue,  "»  Their  accession  to 

their  departure  from  Scotland.  '  "?^'^  ""•  ,  . 
the  English  crown  was  the  era  of  their  g""'a.^ "^  ' 
ne^^anYihat  contributed  neither  to  their  feji^y 

nor  perhaps  to  the  improvement  of  ">^  "■'""^•f 
hered.tarv  kingdom.  The  contracted  abilities  o 
James  VI.  were  better  adapted  to  the  govornmei  t 
of  a  small  state,  than  of  '''"Jea  kingdoms ;  but    he 

made  a    inspired  a  weak  mind  win    u 

,t„e  of   unknown  to  Ins  »»eesto  ^     °  "hah  w         ^^^  1_^ 


unknown  to  Ins  anceswi=,  v-    ••■■"-  ,he  ex. 

marilv  attribute  the  execution  of  his  son,  tne    .x 

rtCen   confined  to   Scotland,  the  present  o. 

the%overeign,andthenaturapro^^^^^^^^^^^ 

were  sufficient  Verhaps  to  fodiKe  s       ^ 


z:rnirno';::tUthe';upjd.swhi..,|.ey™^^^ 

ISl^tl-'iud.CX'Ml  'ur"Ma;"edeclared  |  ties,  under  a  regency,  -night  ha.e 


CO.  ciled  and  prepared  to  adopt  a  more  complete 
ehan-e  in  the  line  of  succession;  but  to  'h,s  c.r- 
cumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  apparent  defects  ,n 
ts  declaration  of  rights,  wh.ch  ne.ther  asserts  the 
choice  that  was  actually  made  of  a  new  race,  m>r 
secures  the  frequency  and  independence  of  P"  '»- 
men  against  the  influence  of  the  crown.  But  the 
revnlutfon  was  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
nu.Uity  to  Scotland,  and  to  revve  the  confidence 
of  the   people   in   government;    without   which   tb 


•ei.'n  has  been  frequently  transcribed.  By  the 
ros'al'assent  to  an  act  of  convention,  the  estates  who 
declared  William  king,  were  inversely  converted 
into  a  parliament  by  the  same  powers  whR-h  they 
had  previously  conferred.  Necessity  was  supposed, 
in  each  kingdom,  to  supersede  the  yarn  c-oneideia- 
„on  of  forms.  While  the  nation  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  James,  who  had  landed  in  Ire- 
land, and  with  a  civil  war  by  Dundee  who  retired 
to  the  hii-blands,  the  convention  could  neither  be 
safely  dissolved,  nor  another  parliament  freely 
elected.  But  it  is  observable,  that  repiesent-itives 
are  ever  more  desirous  to  perpetuate  their  authority 
than  to  return  to  their  constituents;  and  when  the 


e  people  lu  gu.o. ,    .     „„,    ,„,i  hi.  I  mnvention  was  once  converted  into  a  parliament 

unavoidably  degenerates  into  a  tyant   <>„d  his    co'.^nt.on  w  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

subjects    vibrate    alternately    between    rebel,   and    '^^^''^^'^^l^Z  J^r,,,  of  ^rio.^m-es  v.-3.^  UV 


sfaves  So  various  and  enormous  was  the  tyranny 
which  I  have  attempted,  imperfectly  to  delineate 
that  the  people  never  could  have  dismissed  the^ir 
suspicion  and  resentment  nor  the  governmen  he 
terrors  which  it  felt,  and  sought  to  inspire ;  the 
uniform  principle  of  despotism,  for  which  we  may 
?ruly  affirm  that  there  was  no  cure  but  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts.  ^  i     ■    -  . 

"  It  was  difficult,  i|»  the  choice  of  an  administra- 
tion, to  gratify  the  unreasonable  expectations  of 
cla^ants^  and  to  proyide  for  the  security  of  the  new 
rei^n.     The  episcopal  pa.ty  had  few  pretensions  : 


••  When  the  redress  of  grievances  was  taken  into 
consideration,  a  sudden  opposition  was  "eated  be. 
tween  the  parliament  and  the  king.  The  la  ter 
though  not  averse  to  the  regulation  o  the  lords  o 
articles,  proposed  that  they  should  be  freely  elected 
and  monthly  renewed  by  their  respective  estates; 
a..reed  that  whatever  motions  they  rejected  might 
he  revived  in  parliament;  but  required  that  the 
officers  of  state  should  be  conjoined  to  facilitate 
business,  or  to  preserve  some  share  of  a  negative 
before  debate.  But  the  parliament,  jealous  ol  their 
.flucnce  or  encroachments,  was  inflexible  in  de- 


,e  episcopal  paiiy  ..a^   —  '■■-■-7-,.  „^,  I  „,_,„i:„„  iheir   removal  from  the  articles.     Their 
from  their  refusal  of  the  -'^^  to  gc^ernment^^^  -^^  ^^^^  committee  was  originally  an 

soon  acquired  the  appellation  ot  nonjurors,  auu  u.  .  ,        .[^^q  the  official   seats  which 

robitc\fromthe.?\teadfast  attachment  to  ^ 

The  Presbyterians  .^''■"^'X,,,,"-  but  the  exiles  resentment  was  excited  at  the  king's  refusal,    or  re- 

sumed  superior  men    »v.th    he  king     bu''''^  ™'"  i^^ance,  to  redress  entirely  the  hrst  grievance  ol 

who  returned  from  Holland  enjoyed  a  la  gersha^^  1th  the  nation  complained.  ■ 


who  returncu   iium  iwwu.^-  w..j..,, -_  ,^ 

of  his  confidence  and  esteem.  Lord  Melville,  with 
inferior  talents,  was  appointed  sole  secretary  in 
;reference  to  Montgomery.whose  miiid  «=';  «';-"g^f 
from  the  new  government  by  disgust  and  neglect. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  high  commis- 
sioner the  earl  of  Crawford  president  of  parbanient ; 
Init  as' the  chief  offices  of  state,  the  treasury  and  the 
seals  were  reserved  to  be  put  in  commission  the 
former  was  disappointed  of  the  distribution  of  places 
am'mg  his  children  and  friends.     By  a  choice  less 


f..rtun'ate,  as  it   was  p 


i-oductc 


of  general  discon- 


ryii 


fortunate,  as   ii    was    i.u..uvi....  »•  a--  , 

.-nt  Dalrvmple  created  Viscount  Stair,  was  restored 
„  the  presidency  of  I  he  court  of  session,  on  the 
...assination  of  Lockharl,  by  one  who  ''onceiyed 
inmscUiniurid  by  an  unjust  award.  Sir  John  Dal- 
„„le  his  son,  was  appointed  king's  advocate; 
l„.v'  w;re  both  Presbyterians,  yet  unacceptable  and 
aious  to  that  parly  from  their  compliance  with  the 
luies  Their  abilities  were  confessedly  great  and 
rinscendaut;  but  the  father  had  abetted  the  ini- 
,,„t.ms  administration  of  Lauderdale;  the  son,  as 
Log's  advocate  in  the  late  reign,  had  revived  the 
..rsecutions  for  the  insurrecUon  at  Bolhwell,  aiiU 
rom  the  unguarded  confidence  placed  in  their  cha- 
■acters,  which  were  by  no  means  pure,  their  advice 


which  the  nation  complained.  ,•■-., 

William,  indifi'erent  to  forms  of  worship  it  tole- 
ration were  established,  would  have  concurred  in 
preserving  prelacy,  if  the  episcopal  party  had  con- 
Ivibuted  tS  his  support.  Bu.^  as  presbytery  was  the 
condition  on  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  throne, 
an  act  was  passed  to  abolish  prelacy  and  pre-emi- 
nence in  ecclesiastical  office.  His  commissioner 
was  instructed  to  repeal  the  extensive  supremacy 
which  Charles  had  acquired,  but  he  scrupled  to 
abror-ate  the  rights  of  patronage,  wdiich  he  consi- 
dered as  the  only  expedient  to  infuse  a  mild  or 
more  tolerant  spirit  into  the  presbyterian  church. 
The  parliament  persisted  in  the  repea  of  patronage, 
and  Although  episcopacy  was  abolished,  presbyterian 
government,  from  their  mutual  opposition,  remained 

"""'FrouUhe'same  desire  to  restrain  intolerance, 
he  refused  his  assent  to  an  act  for  the  incapacitation 
of  such  as  opposed  the  revolution,  or  concurrea  in 
the  iUcgalmeasures  of  the  two  preceding  reigns,  i^ro- 
scri  iti^n  from  office,  if  ever  justifiab  e.  was  justified 
bv  the  recent  government  ot  Scotland.  But  the  king 
adopted  a  generous  and  wise  ',7'''"';;;"' ''^f",^  ^1,^ 
no  party  from  his  service,  or  the   hopes  ol  prcler. 


crs,  wtiii;ii  were  uy  uu  u*^".—  i----)  -     .                 „,„;,t     -mil  to    reduce    no   description   ot    men   lo 

was  suspected  of  creating  a  separation  of  interests    ".cut     "ind  lo 

between  the  people  and  the  king.     '^'J'  '"  T^  of  the  whole  judges  was  chal- 

,lence  of  William  was  soon  transferred  to  tarstairs,  i  "c  u  ,      .,,,     ,„ —    ,,,„ 

OLUCC  "I     »,  1.4. Mil.  .,p  XT..tti,.(r_     li.nrren_ 


■e  01   William  was  auuw  n.-......-. 

his  chaplain,  who  studied,  like  the  carl  of  Notting 

ham  in  England,  to  prepossess  his  master  agains 

the  ,urrend«  of  a  single  branch  of  his  prerogati 

the  more  dangerous,  and  necessary   to   be 


lengedlVe^i^'J''  ^ta'r  the  president,  from  the 
cJi  o'f  session.  It  was  admitted  'ha  a  single  va- 
cancy might  be  supplied  by  prerogative ,  but  at- 
firme^d  that  the  court,  on  a  total  vacancy  produced 


[5x:ei^rai^^^;:;si::ntqbyr=c^^ 

'''-.tZ\ransactionsof  civilsociety,  theexampJof^  ,n..dent  1^^ 

of  Cortes,   when  he  resigned  his  commission  from    f "  '^    /^  j  r;  '„;„,,d  i,y  the  crown  should  be  exa- 
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as  the  demand  exceeded  the  commissioner's  instruc- 
tions,  the  parliament  was  adjourned  (August  2), 
amidst  such  a  general  ferment,  that  the  judges  as- 
sumed their  seats  under  the  protection  of  the  troops. 
"  While  the  parliament  was  thus  agitated  by  the 
preshyteriaus,  a  civil  war  was  excited,   and  in   the 
moment  of  victory,  almost  extinguished  in  the  north. 
With  a  new  name  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  acquire  a 
new  and  more  honourable  character  in  society ;  and 
the  cruelties  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse  are  forgotten 
in  the  last  splendid  exploits  of  the  ViscounJ;  Dundee. 
The  same  ardent  and  inflexible  spirit  that  rendered 
him  barbarous  and   inexorable   towards    the    cove- 
nanters, was  adapted  to  the  most  daring  and  exten- 
sive designs.     As  an  officer,  he   was   able,  intrepid, 
and  experienced  ;  of  a  sound  and  cultivated  under- 
standing ;  endued  with  many  personal  virtues;  par- 
simonious and  severe  by  nature  ;   generous  and  in- 
dulgent  from   policy ;    well   acquainted    with    the 
dispositions  and  temper  of  others,  and  possessed  of 
an  entire  command  over  his  own.     Ambitious   to 
equal  the  renown  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Montrose, 
to  whom  he  was  related,  he  delighted  in  those  vi- 
gorous and  enterprising  councils,  in  the   execution 
of  which  he  was  best  qualified  to  excel.     When 
James  had  withdrawn  to  Rochester,  he  concurred 
with  a  few  friends  to  dissuade  his  departure,  under- 
took to  collect  ten  thousand  of  his   disbanded  sol- 
diers, offered  to  march  through   England  with  his 
standard  at  their  bead,  and  to  drive  the  Dutch  forces 
with  their  prince  before  him.     Had  he   been 
trusted,  instead  of  Feversham,  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  if  ht 
failed  to  fullil  those  magnificent  promises,  the  revo 
lutiuu  at  least  would  never  have  been  accomplished 
Without  immense  bloodshed.    When  he  retired  from 
the  convention,  the  fears  and  expectations  of  each 
party  were  fixed   on  his   designs.     His  intentions 
were  discovered  by  intercepted  letters  from  Melfort, 
wlio  promised  speedy  assistance  from  Ireland  ;  pro- 
posed to  support  the  war  from  the  forfeiture  of  those 
lords,  whom  they  had  marked  for  destruction,  and 
threatened  literally  to  reduce  their  enemies  to  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.     The  letters,  pub- 
lished in  both  kingdoms,  announced  the  cruelties  to 
be  expected  on  the  return  of  James.    Balcarras  and 
his  friends  were  secured ;  but  Dundee  retired  into 
the  highlands  from  Mackay's  pursuit,  with  au  inten- 
tion to  summon  the  clans  to  arms. 

•'  At  Inverness  he  found  the  Macdonaldsof  Kep- 
poch,  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  disorders 
of  the  times  to  invest  the  town.  On  his  obligation 
for  its  ransom,  they  engaged  in  his  service,  but  re- 
turned to  secure  their  plunder  in  Lochaber,  where 
he  summoned  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  clans. 
Descending  in  the  moan  while,  with  his  horse,  to 
Perth,  he  surprised  some  troops,  and  levied  contri- 
butions to  tho  very  gates  of  Dundee.  It  was  not 
difficult,  on  his  return,  to  excite  the  highlanders  to 
anuH,  whoBe  warlike  genius  waH  slimulatod  by  the 
memory  of  their  achievements  under  Montrose;  and 
the  apprehension  that  Argyle  would  be  noon  restored 
to  bin  jurisdictions  and  ebtate.  Tho  Macleans  and 
MficdonahU  hud  suffered  as  the  vassals  or  enomie 
of  that  powerful  family  ;  the  Camerons  hud  obtained 
largo  K^i^its  of  its  possessions;  and  as  the  high- 
landers  vfvn*  pcculiurly  favoured  by  James,  u  ( 
ncral  confederacy  was  formed  among  tho  da: 
sembled  by  Dund 


Suvonlccn  hundred  men  were 

armed  with  Uieir  paternal  swords,  but  unprovided  ]  within    a    few    minutes,   llio    vi 

with  artillcrv,  ammunition,  provisioui,  or  pay.     By  |  quisliod.  intermixed  in  the  fn-ld 


which  Ramsay  conducted  through  Badenoch,  he 
obliged  the  latter  to  retreat  to  Perth,  and  on  the 
surrender  of  Ruthven-casile,  pursued  the  former 
along  the  course  of  the  Spey.  The  iidelity  of  the 
Scottish  dragoons  was  seduced  ;  a  regiment  origi 
nally  raised  for  the  service  of  James.  Their  trea- 
chery  was  timely  discovered,  and  Mackay,  returning 
with  reinforcements,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  outstrip 
the  speed  of  the  highlanders  on  their  native  hills. 
But  the  highlanders,  loaded  with  plunder,  deserted 
in  such  numbers,  that  Dundee  retired  into  the  wilds 
of  Lochaber,  and  dismissed  his  army  till  the  ex- 
pected succours  from  Ireland  arrived.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Edinburgh-castle  (June  13),  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  mind  less  vigorous  than  his  own  with 
despair. 

'*  On  the  arrival  of  three  hundred  recruits  from 
Ireland,  hesummoned  the  highlanders  again  to  arms. 
The  castle  of  Blair  was  defended  against  Lord  Mur- 
ray, by  one  of  his  father's,  the  marquess  of  Athul's 
vassals,  whom  Dundee  hastened  to  relieve,  and 
Mackay  to  reduce.  The  place  was  equally  impor- 
tant, to  restrain  Dundee  to  the  remote  highlands, 
or  to  secure  his  access  to  Athol,  Perth,  and  Angus, 
where  his  party  were  numerous  ;  but  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Blair,  the  Atholmeu,  with  a  loyalty  unex- 
ampled among  the  highlanders,  deserted  their  chief- 
tain, and  lilling  their  bonnets  with  water  to  King 
James's  health,  abandoned  the  pass  of  Killycraiiky, 
which  they  were  employed  to  guard.  When  impor- 
tuned by  bis  otticers  to  pre-occupy  and  defend  the 
pass,  he  convinced  them  that  if  Mackay  were  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  attacked  before  the  arrival  of 
his  cavalry,  a  fairer  opportunity  tor  victory  would 
never  be  obtained.  Mackay,  an  officer  equally 
brave  and  pious,  but  diffident,  averse  to  bloodshed, 
and  better  titled  to  execute  than  command,  hail  ad- 
vanced with  three  thousand  foot  and  two  troops  o( 
horse,  from  Dunkcld.  On  emerging  from  the  defile, 
he  discovered  the  enemy  advancing  from  Blair,  and 
arranged  his  troops  as  they  arrived,  along  a  narrow 
tichl,  where  there  was  not  room  sutHcient  to  form  a 
reserve.  Dundee,  whose  forces  excecdttl  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men.  arranged  them  oa  an  oppo- 
site eminence,  according  to  their  clans,  with  the 
hills  behind  to  secure  a  retreat.  For  some  hours 
they  continued  to  regard  each  other,  exchanging 
some  distant  shots,  while  the  commanders  omiili-d 
nothing  to  encourage  their  respective  troops.  Dundor 
recommended  to  their  valour  the  defence  of  llu-u 
country,  their  religion,  their  king.  Mackay  repre- 
sented the  justice  of  the  protestant  cause,  and  lln' 
impossibility  of  a  retreat  tlirough  u  long  and  narrnw 
pass,  overlooked  by  mountains  overgrown  with  wmxl, 
and  overhanging  a  steep  precipice,  with  a  rivei 
beneath. 

•*  Within  an  hour  of  sunset  (June  17),  the  signal 
was  given  by  Dundee,  and  the  highbinders  de- 
scended in  thick  and  separate  columns  to  the  attack. 
They  suffered  considerably  from  tho  enemy's  iiic, 
but  till  within  a  few  puces,  reserved  their  own. 
After  a  single,  desultory  discharge,  they  rushed  for- 
ward with  tho  sword,  before  tho  regulars,  whose 
bayonets  were  then  inserted  within  the  miiski  I, 
could  bo  prepared  to  receive  or  resist  their  furuuiN 
attack.  The  weight  of  their  columns  pierced  tb.- 
thin  inul  straggling  line  where  Mackuy  coinmandcii. 
Their  ponderous  swords  compleleil  the  rout ;  and 
and  the  van- 
n  til 
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when  deserted  by  his  horse  and  surrounded,  forced 
his  way  to  the  right  wing,  where  two  regiments 
maintained  their  ground.  While  the  enemy  were 
intent  on  pUindering  the  baggage,  he  conduc ted 
them  in  silence  and  obscurity,  across  the  nver  be- 
neath the  defile,  and  continued  his  flight  lor  two 
davs  through  the  mountains  to  Stirling,  less  afraid 
of 'the  highlanders,  oppressed  with  booty,  than  ot 
Dundee's  pursuit  at  the  head  of  his  horse. 

"  But  Dundee,  whose  pursuit  he  dreaded,  was 
himself  no  more.  After  a  desperate  and  successful 
charge  on  the  artillery,  which  he  seized  with  his 
horse,  he  returned  to  restore  the  battle  on  the  lett 
and  to  renew  the 


bsidence,  supported  their  household  with  great 
./niticence,  enriched  them  with  presents,  and  un- 
dertook to  re-establish  them  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. James,  however,  conducted  himself  m  sucU 
a  manner  as  conveyed  no  favourable  idea  of  his 
spirit  and  understanding.  He  seems  to  have  been 
emasculated  by  religion :  he  was  deserted  by  that 
courage  and  magnanimity  for  which  his  youth  had 
been  distinguished.  He  did  not  disc^er  great  sen- 
sibility at  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  All  his  faculties 
were  swallowed  up  in  bigotry.  Instead  of  contriving 
plans  for  retrieving  his  crown,  he  held  conterences 
ith  the  Jesuits  on   topics   of  religion.     The  pity 
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that  remained  entire.  At  that  moment,  whil 
arm  was  extended  to  his  troops,  and  his  person  con- 
spicuous to  the  enemy,  he  received  a  shot  m  his 
side  through  an  opening  in  his  armour,  and  dropt 
from  horseback  as  he  rode  off  the  field.  He  sur- 
vived to  write  a  concise  and  dignified  account  of  his 
victory  to  James.  With  the  loss  of  nine  hundred  of 
his  men,  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or 
taken  :  and  but  for  his  untimely  fate,  not  a  man 
would  have  escaped.  Had  he  survived  to  improve 
this  distinguished  victory,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  he  would  have  recovered  the  whole  of 
Scotland  beyond  the  Forth.  His  party  were  pre- 
pared to  take  arms  on  the  borders,  and  his  progress 
southwards  might  have  arrested  William's  attention 
and  arms,  till  James  was  firmly  established  m  Ire- 
land But  his  death  was  fatal  to  his  party,  and 
among  the  papers  found  on  his  body,  a  letter  from 
Melfort,  that  the  indemnity  was  couched  in  terms 
which  might  be  broken  or  revoked  by  the  king  at 
pleasure,  excited  deep  disgust  at  the  insincerity  of 
James.  A  rude  stone  was  erected  on  the  spot,  to 
mark  to  future  times  where  he  fell.  His  memory 
was  long  lamented  by  his  party,  and  his  name  is 
still  celebrated  in  their  poetry,  as  the  last  of  Scots. 
"  On  the  first  report  of  the  defeat,  whde  Dundee 
was  daily  expected  to  advance,  the  consternation 
was  extreme.  Government  proposed  to  abandon 
the  north,  and  confine  its  forces  to  the  defence  of 
the  Forth.  Such  unworthy  counsels  were  rejected 
by  Mackav,  who  returned  within  a  few  days  after 
his  defeat, 'and  by  an  opportune  enterprise,  surprised 


with  contempt.  The  pope  supplied  him  with  indul 
fences,  while  the  Romans  laughed  at  h™  »«  V^^ 
quinades  ;  "  There  is  a  pious  man,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  ironically,  "  who  has  sacrificed 
three  crowns  for  a  mass."  In  a  word,  he  subjected 
himself  to  the  ridicule  and  raillery  of  the  Frenc'h  nation. 
All  the  hope  of  re-ascending  the  British  throne 
depended  upon  his  friends  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Tyrconnel,  who  commanded  in  this  last  kingdom, 
was  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to  James,  by  the 
persuasions  of  Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken  tor 
his  submission  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Neverthe- 
less  he  disguised  his  sentiments,  and  temporized 
with  William,  until  James  should  be  able  to  supply 
him  with  re-inforcements  from  France,  which  he 
earnestly  solicited  by  private  messages.  In  the 
mean  time  with  a  view  to  cajole  the  protestants  of 
Ireland,  and  amuse  King  William  with  hopes  ot  his 
submission,  he  persuaded  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  in 
whom  the  protestants  chiefly  confided,  and  iiaron 
Rice  to  go  in  person  with  a  commission  to  James, 
representing  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  times 
and  of  waiting  a  fitter  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
his  Irish  subjects.  Mountjoy,  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  instead  of  being  favoured  with  an  audience 
by  James,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  Tyrcoiinel 
had  suggested  touching  the  inability  of  Ireland  to 
restore  his  majesty,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Bastile,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
espoused  the  protestant  interest.  Although  Louis 
was  sincerely  disposed  to  assist  James  efl^ectually, 
his  intentions  were  obstructed  by  the  disputes  of  his 
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u.  detachment  of  the  hi^ 
command  of  their  army  had  devolved  on  Cannon,  an 
Irish  officer  unacceptable  to  the  clans  ;  who  knew  not 
how  to  improve  the  victory  which  their  valour  had 
obtained.  With  an  arinv  increased  to  four  thousand 
men,  he  continued  to  coast  along  the  Grampians, 
followed  by  Mackay  ;  the  one  afraid  to  descend  from 
the  mountains,  the  other  to  quit,  with  his  cavalry, 
the  advantage  of  the  open  plains.  Returning  by  a 
secret  march  to  Dunkcld,  he  surrounded  the  regi- 
ment of  Cameronians,  whose  destruction  appeared 
so  inevitable,  that  they  were  abandoned  by  a  party 
ot  horse  to  their  fate.  But  the  Cameronians,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  Cleland  their  gallant  com- 
mander, defended  themselves  amidst  some  slight 
enclosures  against  the  whole  army,  with  such  des- 
perate enthusiasm,  that  the  highlanders,  discouraged 
by  the  repulse,  and  incapable  of  persevering  forti- 
tude, dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes,  nor  re- 
.sumcd  their  arms  till  the  succeeding  year." 

After  tills  sketch  of  Scottish  affairs,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  James,  and 
r.datc  the  particulars  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland. 
That  prince  and  his  queen  were  received  with  the 
most  cordial  hospitality  by  the  French  monarch,  who 
assigned  the  castle  ot  St.  Germaiu  for  the  place  of 


council:  but,  Seignelai  enjoyed  a  greater  sh 
personal  favour,  both  with   the  king  and  Madame 

Maintenon,  the  favourite  mistress,  lo  this  no- 
bleman, as  secretary  for  marine  affairs,  James  made 
his  chief  application  ;  and  he  had  promised  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  destined  for  his  service  to 
Lausun,  whom  Louvois  hated.  For  these  reasons 
this  minister  thwarted  his  measures,  and  retarded 
the  assistance  which  Louis  had  promised  toward  his 
restoration.  .  .  , 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  his  opposition,  the  su-- 
cours  were  prepared,  and  the  fleet  ready  to  put  Im 
sea  by  the  latter  end  of  February.  The  l  remt. 
kin"  is  said  to  have  offered  an  army  of  hiteeii  lliou 
sand  natives  ot  France  to  serve  in  this  cxpi  diliou  ; 
but  James  replied,  that  he  would  succeed  by  the 
help  of  his  own  subjects  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Accordingly,  he  contented  himselt  with  about  twelve 
hundred  British  subjects,*  and  a  good  number  of 
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French  officers,  who  were  embarked  in  the  fleet  at 
Brest,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  three  tire-ships,  with  a  good  number  of 
transports.  The  French  king  also  supplied  him 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  for  the  use  of 
his  adherents  in  Ireland  ;  accommodated  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  superb  equipages,  store  of 
plate,  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  for  the  camp  and 
the  household.  At  parting,  he  presented  him  with 
his  own  cuirass,  and  embracing  him  affectionately, 
"  The  best  tSi-ig  I  can  wish  you,"  said  he,  "  is,  that 
I  may  never  see  you  again."  On  the  7th  day  of 
March  James  embarked  at  Brest,  together  with  the 
Count  D'Avaux,  who  accompanied  him  in  quality 
of  ambassador,  and  his  principal  officers.  He  was 
detained  in  the  harbour  by  contrary  winds  till  the 
I7th  day  of  the  month,  when  he  set  sail,  and  on  the 
'22nd  landed  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland.  By  this  time, 
King  William  perceiving  himself  amused  by  Tyr- 
connel,  had  published  a  declaration,  requiring  the 
Irish  to  lay  down  their  arms,  aud  submit  to  the  new 
government.  On  the  22nd  day  of  February,  thirty 
ships  of  war  had  been  put  in  commission,  and  the 
command  of  them  conferred  upon  Admiral  Herbert : 
but  the  armament  was  retarded  iu  such  a  manner 
by  the  disputes  of  the  council,  and  the  king's  atten- 
tion to  the  atfairs  of  the  continent,  that  the  admiral 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  sail  till  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  then  with  part  of  his  fleet  only.  Jame 
was  received  with  open  arms  at  Kinsale,  and  the 
whole  country  seemed  to  be  at  his  devotion;  for  al- 
though the  protestants  in  the  north  had  declared  foi 
the  new  government,  their  strength  and  number 
was  deemed  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  thi 
power  of  Tyrconnel.  This  minister  had  disarmed 
all  the  other  protestant  subjects  in  one  day,  and  as- 
sembled an  array  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  his  master. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  James  made  his  public 
entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  the  castle  gate  by  a 
procession  of  popish  bishops  and  priests  in  their 
pontificals,  bearing  the  host,  which  he  publicly 
adored.  He  dismissed  from  the  council-board  the 
Lord  Grenard,  Judge  Keating,  and  other  protes- 
tants, who  had  exhorted  the  lord-heutenant  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  new  government.  In  their 
room  he  admitted  the  French  ambassador,  the  bishop 
of  Chester,  Colonel  Darrington,  and  by  degrees,  the 
principal  noblemen  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
expedition.  On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  he  issued  tive  proclamations:  the  flrst  re- 
called all  the  subjects  of  Ireland  who  had  aban- 
dnnefl  the  kingdom,  by  a  certain  time,  on  pain  of 
outlawry  and  confiscation,  aud  required  all  persons 
to  join  him  against  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
second  contained  expressions  of  acknowledgment 
lo  iii8  catholic  subjects  for  thair  vigilance  and 
lidflity,  and  an  injunction  lo  such  as  were  not  actu- 
iillv  in  his  service,  to  retain  and  lay  up  their  arms 
until  it  should  bo  found  necessary  to  use  them  for 
his  advantage.    By  the  third  ho  invited  the  subjects 
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to  supply  his  array  with  provisions  ;  aud  prohibited 
the  soldiers  to  take  any  thing  without  pavment.  By 
the  fourth  he  raised  the  value  of  the  current  coin; 
and  in  the  fifth  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
on  the  7th  day  of  May  at  Dublin.  Finally,  he 
created  Tyrconnel  a  duke,  in  consideration  of  his 
eminent  services. 

The  adherents  of  James  in  England  pressed  him 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Ireland  immediately,  and 
bring  over  his  army  either  to  the  norih  of  England, 
or  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  it  might  be  joined 
by  his  party,  and  act  without  delay  against  the 
usurper;  but  his  council  dissuadcl  him  from  com 
plying  with  their  solicitations,  until  Ireland  should 
be  totally  reduced  to  obedience.  On  the  first  alarm 
of  an  intended  massacre,  the  protestants  of  London- 
derry had  shut  their  gates  against  the  regiment 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Antrim,  and  resolved  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  lord-lieutenant.  They 
transmitted  this  resolution  to  the  government  of 
England,  together  with  an  account  of  the  danger 
they  incurred  by  such  a  vigorous  measure,  and  im- 
plored immediate  assistance.  They  were  accord- 
ingly supplied  with  some  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  did  Dot  receive  any  considerable  reinforcement 
till  the  middle  of  April,  when  two  regiments  arrived 
in  Loughfoyl,  under  the  command  of  Cunningham 
and  Richards.  By  tiiis  time,  King  James  hail  taken 
Coleraino,  invested  Killmore,  and  was  almost  iu 
sight  of  Londonderry.  George  Walker,  rector  of 
Donoghmore,  who  had  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
defence  of  the  protestants,  conveyed  this  intelli- 
gence to  Lundy,  the  governor.  This  olfieer  directed 
him  to  join  Colonel  Crafton,  and  take  post  at  the 
Longcausey,  which  he  maintained  a  whole  night 
against  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  until 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  retreated  to 
Londonderry,  and  exhorted  the  governor  to  take 
the  fleld,  as  the  army  of  King  James  was  not  yet 
completely  formed.  Lundy  assembling  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  Cunningham  and  Richards  as- 
sisted, they  agreed,  that,  as  the  place  was  not 
tenable,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  land  the  two 
regiments;  and  that  the  principal  oflicers  should 
withdraw  themselves  from  Londonderry,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  would  obtain  the  more  favourable 
capitulation  in  consequence  of  their  retreat.  An 
ofticer  was  immediately  dispatched  to  King  James, 
with  proposals  of  a  negotiation;  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Hamilton  agreed  that  the  army  should  halt 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  town.  Not- 
withstanding this  preliminary,  James  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  but  met  with  such  a  warm 
reception  from  the  besieged,  that  he  was  fain  to 
retire  to  St.  John's  town,  in  some  disorder.  The 
inhabitants  and  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Londonderry 
were  so  incensed  at  the  members  of  the  council  of 
war,  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  place,  that 
they  threatened  immediate  vengeance.  Cunning- 
ham and  Richards  retired  to  their  ships,  and  Lundy 
locked  himself  in  his  chamber.  In  vain  did  Walker 
and  Major  Baker  exhort  him  to  maintain  his  go- 
vernment. Such  was  his  cowardice  or  treachery, 
that  he  absolutely  refused  lo  he  concerned  in  the 
defence  of  the  place,  and  ho  was  suffered  to  escape 
n  disguise,  with  a  load  of  matches  upon  his  baik  ; 
but  ho  was  afterwards  apprehendou  iu  Scotland, 
I  whence  lie  was  sent  lo  London  to  answer  for 
his  perfidy  or  misconduct. 

Alter  his  retreat  the  townsmen  choso  Mr.  Walker 
and  Major  Baker  for  their  governors,  with  joint 
authority  ;  but  this  olUec  ihoy  would  nut  uudcrtuku 
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\iMt:lithad  been  offered  to  Colonel  Cunningham, 
:]-  ilie  next  superior  officer  in  command  lo  Lundy. 
II''  rejected  the  proposal,  and  with  Richards  re- 
iiiiiicd  to  England,  where  they  were  immediately 
t  iNliicred.  The  two  new  governors,  thus  abandoned 
t  >  ihcir  fate,  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  de- 
;rii,.e  :  indeed,  their  couraije  seems  to  have  tran- 
M  riidcd  the  bounds  of  discretion,  for  the  place  was 
vriy  ill  fortified  :  their  cannon,  which  did  not  ex- 
i  .  -d  twenty  pieces,  were  wretchedly  mounted:  they 
I  not  one  engineer  to  direct  their  operations: 
\  had  a  very  small  number  of  horse ;  the  garrison 
I si-ted  of  people  unacquainted  with  military  dis- 
r]|»line:  they  were  destitute  of  provisions:  they 
wi're  besieged  by  a  king  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
fiirmidable  army,  directed  by  good  officers,  and  sup- 
jiliod  with  all  the  necessary  implements  fur  a  siege 
nr  l)attle.  This  town  was  invested  on  the  20th  day 
nf  Ajiril:  the  batteries  were  soon  opened,  and  several 
a;  tacks  were  made  with  great  impetuosity  ;  but  the 
bfiiegers  were  always  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  The  townsmen  gained  many  advantages  in 
repeated  sallies,  and  would  have  held  their  enemies 
111  the  utmost  contempt,  had  they  not  been  afflicted 
uilh  a  contagious  distemper,  as  well  as  reduced  to 
I  -iremity  by  want  of  provision.  They  were  even 
I  t  tlized  in  their  distress;  for  they  had  the  raortifi- 
■  ■■u  to  see  some  ships  which  had  arrived  with 
j  |4ies  from  England  prevented  from  sailing  up 
I II'  river  by  the  batteries  the  enemy  had  raised  on 
iMiih  sides,  and  a  boom  with  which  they  had  blocked 
i'[)  the  channel.  At  length  a  reinforcement  arrived 
III  the  Lough,  under  the  command  of  General  Kirke, 
\'.\i'>  had  deserted  his  master,  and  been  employed  in 
I  In'  spi  vice  of  King  William.  He  found  means  to 
'  iiiivey  intelligence  to  Walker,  that  he  had  troops 
ami  provisions  on  board  for  their  relief,  but  found 
it  impracticable  to  sail  up  the  river:  he  promised, 
howL'ver,  that  he  would  land  a  body  of  forces  at  the 
Inch,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  diversion  in  their 
favour,  when  joined  by  the  troops  at  Inniskillin, 
which  amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  including 
two  thousand  cavalry.  He  said  he  expected  six 
thousand  men  from  England  where  they  were  em- 
barked before  he  set  sail.  He  exhorted  them  to 
persevere  in  their  courage  and  loyalty,  and  assured 
them  he  would  come  to  their  relief  at  all  hazard. 
These  assurances  enabled  them  to  bear  their  mise- 
ries a  little  longer,  though  their  numbers  daily 
diminished.  Major  Baker  dying,  his  place  was 
fiUi'd  with  Colonel  Michelburn,  who  now  acted  as 
c.dleague  to  Mr.  Walker. 

James  having  returned  to  Dublin,  to  be  present 
at  the  parliament,  the  command  of  his  army  de- 
volved lo  the  French  general,  Roscnc,  who  was  ex- 
asperated at  such  an  obstinate  opposition  by  a 
handful  of  half-starved  militia.  He  threatened  to 
ra/e  the  town  to  its  foundations,  and  destroy  the  in- 
habitants, without  distinctitm  of  age  or  sex,  unless 
they  would  immediately  submit  themselves  to  their 
lawful  sovereign.  The  governors  treated  his  menaces 
with  contempt,  and  published  an  order,  that  no 
person,  on  pain  of  death,  should  talk  of  surrender- 
ing. They  had  now  consumed  the  last  remains  of 
their  provision,  and  supported  life  by  eating  the 
lU'fih  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  tallow,  starch, 
and  salted  hides  ;  and  even  thii*  loathsome  food  be- 
Kan  to  fail.  Uosene,  finding  them  deaf  to  all  his 
proposals,  threatened  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  all 
the  protestants  in  that  country,  and  drive  them 
under  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  where  they  should 
be  ButTered  to  perish   by  famine.     The  bishop  of 


Meath,  being  informed  of  this  design,  complained 
to  King  James  of  the  barbarous  intention,  entreat- 
ing his  majesty  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  execu- 
tion. The  prince  assured  him  that  he  had  already 
ordered  Rosene  to  desist  from  such  proceedings.. 
Nevertheless,,  the  Frenchman  executed  his  threats 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  Parties  of  dragoons  were 
detached  on  this  cruel  service  :  after  having  stripped 
all  the  protestants  for  thirty  miles  round,  they  drove 
these  unhappy  people  before  them  like  cattle,  with- 
out even  sparing  the  enfeebled  old  men,  nurses  with 
infants  at  their  breasts,  tender  children,  women  just 
delivered,  and  some  even  in  the  pangs  of  labour. 
Above  four  thousand  of  these  miserable  objects  were 
driven  under  the  walls  of  Londonderry.  This  expe- 
dient far  from  answering  the  purpose  of  Rosene, 
produced  a  quite  contrary  efi'ect.  The  besieged 
were  so  exasperated  at  this  act  of  inhumanity,  that 
they  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  such  a 
barbarian.  They  erected  a  gibbet  in  the  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  French  ge- 
neral, importing,  that  they  would  hang  all  the  pri- 
soners they  had  taken  during  the  siege,  unless  the 
protestants  were  released,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  days  without  tasting  food.  Some  hun- 
dreds died  of  famine  or  fatigue;  and  those  who 
lived  to  return  to  their  own  habitations  found  them 
plundered  and  sacked  by  the  papists,  so  that  the 
greater  number  perished  for  want,  or  were  murdered 
by  the  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy;  yet  these 
very  people  had  for  the  most  part  obtained  protec- 
tions from  King  James,  to  which  no  respect  was 
paid  by  his  general. 

The  garrison  of  Londonderry  was  now  reduced 
from  seven  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  and 
these  were  driven  to  such  extremity  of  distress  that 
they  began  to  talk  of  killing  the  popish  inhabitants, 
and  feeding  on  their  bodies.  In  this  emergency, 
Kirke,  who  had  hitherto  lain  inactive,  ordered  two 
ships  laden  with  provisions  to  sail  up  the  river,  under 
convoy  of  the  Dartmouth  frigate.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Mountjoy,  broke  the  enemy's  boom;  and 
all  the  three,  after  having  sustained  a  very  hot  fire 
from  both  sides  of  the  river,  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
town,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  army  of  James  were  so  dispirited  by  the  success 
of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the  siege  in 
the  night,  and  retired  with  precipitation,  after  having 
lost  about  nine  thousand  men  before  the  place. 
Kirke  no  sooner  took  possession  of  the  town  than 
Walker  was  prevaileil  upon  to  embark  for  Eugland, 
with  an  address  of  thanks  from  the  inhabitants  to 
their  majesties   for  the  seasonable  relief  they  had 

The  Inniskilliners  were  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  people  of  Londonderry  for  the  valour  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  opposed  their  antagonists. 
They  raised  twelve  companies,  which  they  regi- 
mented under  the  command  of  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
whom  they  chose  fur  their  governor.  They  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary  on  the  Uth  day  of 
March;  and  resolved  in  a  general  council  to  main- 
tain their  title  against  all  opposition.  The  Lord 
Gilmoy  invested  the  castle  of  Crom  belonging  to  the 
protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inniskillin,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  threw  succours  into  the  place, 
antl  compelled  Gilmoy  to  retire  to  Belturbct.  A 
detachment  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Lloyd,  took  and  demolished  the  castle 
of  Aughor,  and  they  gained  the  advantage  in  several 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  On  the  day  that  pre- 
ceded the  relief  of  Londonderry    they  defeated  six 
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thousand  Irish  papists  at  a  place  called  Newtown- 
buller,  and  took  their  commander  Macarty,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Moncashel. 

The  Irish  parliament  being  assembled  at  Dublin, 
according  to  the  proclamation  of  James,  he,  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  thanked  them  for  the  zeal, 
courage,  and  loyalty  they  had  manifested ;  extolled 
the  generosity  of  the  French  king,  who  had  enabled 
him  to  visit  them  in  person  ;  insisted  upon  executing 
his  design  of  establishing  liberty  of  conscience  as  a 
step  equally  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  discretion,  and  promised  to  concur  with  them  in 
enacting  such  laws  as  would  contribute  to  the  peace, 
affluence,  and  security  of  bis  subjects.  Sir  Ilicharu 
Neagle,  being  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  moved 
for  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  that  the 
Count  D'Avaux  should  be  desired  to  make  their  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  most  Christian  king,  for  the 
generous  assistance  he  had  given  to  their  sovereign. 
These  addresses  being  drawn  up,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  both  houses,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  recog- 
nise the  king's  title,  to  express  their  abhorrence  of 
the  usurpation  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as 
of  the  defection  of  the  English.  Next  day  James 
published  a  declaration,  complaining  of  the  calum- 
nies which  bis  enemies  had  spread  to  his  prejudice  ; 
expatiating  upon  his  own  impartiality  in  preferring 
his  protestant  subjects;  his  care  in  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies,  in  redressing  their  grievances, 
and  in  granting  liberty  of  conscience;  promising 
that  he  would  take  no  step  but  with  the  approbation 
of  parliament;  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  persons 
who  should  desert  his  enemies,  and  join  with  him  in 
four-and-twentv  davs  after  his  landing  m  Ireland, 
and  charging  all  the  blood  that  might  be  shed  upon 
those  who  should  continue  in  rebellion. 

His  conduct,  however,  very  ill  agreed  with  this 
declaration;  nor  can  it  be  excused  on  any  other 
supposition,  but  that  of  his  being  governed  in  some 
cases  against  his  own  inclination,  by  the  Count 
D'Avaux,  and  the  Irish  catholics,  on  whom  his 
whole  dependence  was  placed.  As  both  houses  were 
chiellv  filled  with  members  of  that  persuasion,  we 
ought' not  to  wonder  at  their  bringing  in  a  hill  for 
repealing  the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the  pro- 
tcstants  of  the  kingdom  had  been  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  estates.  These  were  by  this  law 
divested  of  their  lands,  which  reverted  to  the  heirs 
of  those  catholics  to  whom  they  belonged  before  this 
rebellion.  This  iniquitous  bill  was  framed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  such  proten- 
tant  owners  as  had  purchased  estates  for  valuable 
considerations ;  no  allowance  was  made  for  improve- 
*ments,  nor  any  provision  for  protestant  widows  :  the 
possessor  and  tenants  were  not  even  allowed  to  re- 
move their  stock  and  corn.  When  the  bill  was  sent 
up  to  the  lords.  Doctor  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath. 
opposed  it  with  eciual  courage  and  ability  •  and  au 
address  in  behalf  of  the  purchasers  under  the  act  of 
settlement  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  carl  of 
of  Granard :  but,  notwithstanding  these  vcnion- 
slranccs,  it  received  the  royal  assent;  and  the  pro- 
lostanis  of  Ireland  were  mostly  ruined. 

Yel,  in  order  to  complete  their  destruction,  an 
net  of  attainder  was  passed  aeainst  all  protestants, 
whether  male  or  female,  whether  of  high  or  low  de- 
cree, who  were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  against  all  those  who  retired  into  any  pari  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  which  did  not  own  the  authority  of 
King  James,  or  corresp<.nded  with  "  rebels,"  or 
were  any  ways  aidinit,  abetting,  or  assisting  to  them 
from  the  l»t  day  ol   August  in  the  procoding  year. 


The  number  of  protestants   attainted   by  name  in 

this  act  amounted  to  about  three  thousand,  including 

:hbishops,  one  duke,  seventeen    earls,  seven 


countesses,  as  many  bishops,  eighteen  barons,  th^-- 
and-thirtv  baronets,  one-and-tUty  knights,  eighty- 
three  clergymen,  who  were  declared  traitors,  and 
adjudged  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  death  and  forfeiture. 
The  individuals  subjected  to  this  dreadful  proscrip- 
tion were  even  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  pardon,  and 
all  benefit  of  appeal;  for,  by  a  clause  in  the  act,  the 
kind's  pardon  was  deemed  null,  unless  enrolled  be- 
fore" the  1st  day  of  December.     A  subsequent  law 
was  enacted,  declaring  Ireland  independent  of  the 
Eno-lish  parliament.     This  assembly  passed  another 
act,''<Jranting  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
out'  ol'  the  forfeited  estates  to  Tyrconnel,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  signal  services :  they  imposed  a  tax 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  the  service 
of  the  king;   the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act 
for  liberty   of  conscience;    they  enacted   that  the 
tythes  payable  bv  papists  should  be  delivered  to 
priests  of  that  communion;  the  maintenance  of  the 
protestant  clergy  in  cities  and  corporations  was  taken 
away  ;  and  all  dissenters  were  exempted  from  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions.  So  that  the  established  church 
was  deprived  of  all  power  and  prerogative;  notwith- 
standing the  express  promise  of  James,   who  had 
declared   immediately   after    his    landing,  that  he 
ould  maintain  the   clergy  in  their  rites  and  pri- 
ileges. 
Nor  was  he  less  arbitrary  in  the   executive  part 
of  his  government,  if  we  suppose  that  he  counte- 
nanced the  grievous  acts  of  oppression  that  were 
dailv  committed   upon    the  protestant   subjects  of 
Irel'and ;  but  the  tyranny  of  his  proceedings  may  he 
justly  imputed  to  the  temper  of  his  ministry,  con- 
'sistin.'  of  men  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity   who  acted  from  the  dictates  of  rapacity 
and  revenge,  inflamed  with  all  the  acrimony  of  reli- 
gious rancour.    Soldiers  were  permitted  to  live  upon 
free  quarter;    the  people   were  robbed  and  plun- 
dered:   licenses  and   protections  were   abused,   in 
order  to  extort  money  from  the  trading  part  ot  the 
nation.     The  king's  old  stores  were  ransacked  ;  the 
shops  of  tradesmen,  and  the  kitchens  of  burghers, 
were  pillaged  to  supply  the  mint  with  a  quantity  ol 
brass,  which  was  converted  into  current  coin  for  his 
majesty's  occasions  :  an  arbitrary  value  was  set  upon 
it   and  all  persons  were  required  and  commanded 
to  take  it  in  payment,  under  the  severest  penalties 
though  the   proportion  between  its  intrmsic  worth 
and  currency  was  nearly  as  one   to  three  huiulied. 
A  vast  sum  of  this  counterftit  coin  was   issued  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  aud  forced  upon  the  protes- 
tants  in   payment  of  merchandise,  provisions,  and 
necessaries,  for  the  king's  service.     James  not  con- 
tent with  the  supply  granted  bv  parliament,  imposed 
by    his    own   authority  a  tax'  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  month  on  chattels,  as  the  former  was 
laid  upon  lands.     This  seems  to  have  been  a  tem- 
iiorary  expedient  during  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
houses,  as  the  term  of  the  assessment  was  limited  to 
three  months :   it  was,  however,  levied   by  virtue  ol 
a  commission  under  the  seals  ;  and  seems  to   have 
been  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  the  less  excusable,  us 
he  might  have  obtained  the  money,  in  a  parliamen- 
tary way.     Understanding  that  the  protestants  hail 
laid  out  nil  their  brass  money  in  purchasing  great 
quantities  of  hides,  tallow,  wool,  and  corn,   he  as. 
sumed  the  despotic  power  of  fixing  the  prices   ol 
these  commodities,  and  then  bought  them   for  bis 
own  U80.     One  ma.v  see  that  hia  inimstors  were 
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tM'iit  upou  the  utter  destructiou  of  those  unhappy 
p.'iple. 

All  vacancies  in  public  schools  were  supplied 
u'llh  popish  teachers.  The  pension  allowed  from 
thi'  exchequer  to  the  university  of  Dublin  was  cut 
olV:  the  vice-provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  were  ex- 
pelled ;  their  furniture,  plate,  and  public  library, 
Wire  seized,  without  ihe  least  shadow  of  pretence, 
ami  indirect  violation  of  a  promise  the  king  had 
niiae  to  preserve  their  privileges  and  immunities. 
11 1 -^  officers  converted  the  college  iuio  a  garrison, 
!h'  ( hapel  into  a  magazine,  and  the  apartments 
ii.iii  prisons  ;  a  popish  priest  was  appointed  provost : 
n:n-  .Maccarty,  of  the  same  persuasion,  was  made 
h  1  I  .u  y-keeper ;  and  the  whole  foundation  was  changed 
111  It  a  catbulic  seminary.  When  bishoprics  and  be- 
iiriices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  became  vacant,  the 
km;,'  ordered  the  profits  to  be  lodged  in  the  exche- 
Hm  r,  and  suffered  the  cures  to  be  totally  neglected. 
i  li-'  revenues  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  mainte- 
ii;ui(G  of  Romish  bishops  and  priests,  who  grew  so 
I  iiMilent  under  this  indulgence,  that  in  several  places 
thev  forcibly  seized  the  protestant  churches.  When 
'•ninplaint  was  made  of  this  outrage,  the  king  pro- 
iiu-ed  to  do  justice  to  the  injured;  and  in  some 
pl.ii  OS  effectually  ordered  the  churches  to  be  re- 
stnp-,1  :  but  the  popish  clergy  refused  to  comply  with 
tin-  order,  alleging,  that  in  spirituals  they  owed 
(i1m  ilience  to  no  earthly  power  but  the  holy  see;  and 
Jiiines  found  himself  unable  to  protect  his  protestant 
siilijr'cts  against  a  powerful  body  which  he  durst  not 
'li^ulilige.  Some  ships  appearing  in  the  bay  of 
Dulilin,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  the 
niMir^tants  to  assemble  in  any  place  of  worship,  or 
■I-'  Ahere,  on  pain  of  death.  By  a  second  they 
uiM'  commanded  to  bring  in  their  arms,  on  pain  of 
iHing  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors.  Luttrel,  go- 
vrnijr  of  Dubhn,  published  an  ordinance  by  beat 
of  'irura,  requiring  the  farmers  to  bring  in  their 
*  nrii  for  his  majesty's  horses  within  a  certain  day, 
"llirrvvise  he  would  order  them  to  be  hanged  before 
flit'ir  own  doors.  Brigadier  Sarsfield  commanded 
;tll  protestants  of  a  certain  district  to  retire  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  their  habitations  on  pain 
'it  liiiith  ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
l.r.iss  money,  the  same  penalty  was  denounced,  in 
.1  [ivpclamation,  against  any  person  who  should  give 
nine  than  one  pitund  eighteen  shillings  for  a  guinea. 

All  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  schemes 
contrived  to  bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  base  coin, 
would  have  proved  insufficient  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  had  not  .lames  received  occasional 
supplies  from  the  French  monarch.  After  the  return 
of  the  ileet  which  had  conveyed  him  to  Ireland, 
Louis  scut  another  strong  squadron,  commanded 
by  Chateau  Renault,  as  a  convoy  to  some  transports 
laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  use  of  King  James.  Before  they 
sailed  from  Brest,  King  William,  being  informed  of 
their  destination,  dispatched  Admiral  Herbert  from 
Spithead  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  fire-ship 
and  four  tenders,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy. 
lie  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Milford- 
haven,  from  whence  he  steered  his  course  to  Kinsale, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed 
from  Brest;  and  that  in  all  probability  he  should 
full  in  with  them  on  the  cffast  of  Ireland.  On  the 
1st  day  of  May  he  discovered  them  at  anchor  in 
Baiitry-bay  and  stood  in  to  engage  them,  though 
they  werq  greatly  ituperior  to  him  in  uunihi-r.  They 
no  sooner  perceived  him  at  day-break,  than  they 
weighed,  stood  out  tu   windward,  formed  thcit  line, 


bore  down,  and  began  the  action,  which  was  main- 
tained for  two  hours  with  equal  valour  on  both 
sides,  though  the  English  fleet  sustained  considera- 
ble damage  from  the  superior  fires  of  the  enemy. 
Herbert  tacked  several  times,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
the  weather-gtkuge  ;  but  the  French  admiral  kept  his 
wind  with  uncommon  skill  and  perseverance.  At 
length  the  English  squadron  stood  off  to  sea,  and 
maintained  a  running  right  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Chateau  Renault  tacked  about,  and  returned 
into  the  bay,  content  with  the  honour  he  had  gained. 
The  loss  of  men  was  inconsiderable  on  both  sides; 
and,  where  the  odds  were  so  great,  the  victor  could 
not  reap  much  glory.  Herbert  retired  to  the  isles 
of  Scilly,  where  he  expected  a  reinforcement  :  but 
being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  returned 
to  Portsmouth  in  very  ill  humour,  with  which  his 
officers  and  men  were  infected.  The  common  sailors 
still  retained  some  attachment  to  James,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  favourite  among  them ;  and  the 
officers  complained  that  they  had  been  sent  upon 
this  service  with  a  furce  so  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  King  William,  in  order  to  appease 
their  discontent,  made  an  excursion  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  dined  with  the  admiral  on  board  the  ship 
Elizabeth,  declared  his  intention  of  creating  him  an 
earl,  in  consideration  of  his  good  conduct  and  ser- 
vices, conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
Captains  Ashby  and  Shovel,  and  bestowed  a  dona- 
tion of  ten  shillings  on  every  private  sailor. 

The  parliament  of  England  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them,  not  only  to  raise  supplies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  was  involved, 
but  also  to  do  justice  with  respect  to  those  who  had 
been  injured  by  illegal  or  oppressive  sentences  in 
the  late  reigns.  The  attainders  of  Lord  Russell, 
Algernon  Sidney,  Alderman  Cornish,  and  Lady 
Lisle  were  now  reversed.  A  committee  of  privileges- 
were  appointed  by  the  lords,  to  examine  the  case  of 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  in  the  late  reign  had 
been  fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  assaulting. 
Colonel  Culpepper  in  the  presence-chamber.  They 
reported  that  the  court  of  King's-bench,  in  overruling 
the  earl's  plea  of  privilege  of  parliament,  had  com- 
mitted a  manifest  breach  of  privilege:  that  the  fine 
was  excessive  and  exorbitant,  against  the  great 
charter,  the  common  right  of  the  subject,  and  the 
law  of  the  realm.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  had  been  degraded,  fined, 
scourged  and  set  in  the  pillory,  was  now  annulled, 
and  the  commons  recommended  him  to  his  majesty 
for  some  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  received 
one  thousand  pounds  in  money,  with  a  pension  (»f 
three  hundred  pounds  for  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  son,  who  was  moreover  gratified  with  a  place  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year:  but  the  father  never 
obtained  any  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Titus  Oates 
seized  this  opportunity  of  petitioning  the  house  of 
lords  for  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  given  against 
him  on  his  being  convicted  of  perjury.  The  opinions 
of  all  the  judges  and  counsel  at  the  bar  were  heard  on 
this  subject,  and  a  bill  of  reversal  passed  the  commons; 
but  the  peers  having  inserted  some  amendments 
and  a  proviso,  a  conference  was  demanded,  and 
violent  heats  ensued.  Oates,  however,  was  released 
from  confinement;  and  the  lords,  with  the  consent 
of  the  commons,  recommended  him  to  his  majesty 
for  a  pardon,  which  he  obtained,  together  with  a 
comfortable  pension.  The  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cases  of  the  state-prisoners,  found 
Sir  Hubert  Wright,  late  lord-chicf-juslice,   to  have 
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been  concerned  in  the  cruelties  citrauiitted  in  the 
west  after  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth;  as  also 
one  nf  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  guilty 
of  manifold  euormities.  Death  had  by  this  time  de- 
livered Jefferies  from  the  resentment  of  the  nation, 
(iraham  and  Burton  had  acted  as  solicitors  in  the 
illegal  prosecutions  carried  on  ?.gainst  those  who 
uppused  the  court  in  the  former  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
those  were  now  reported  guiltv  of  having  been  in- 
srrumeiital  in  taking  away  the  lives  and  estates  of 
ihose  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  either,  under  colour 
uf  Uw  for  eight  years  last  past ;  of  having,  by  mali- 
cious indictments,  informations,  and  prosecutions  of 
fiuo  tcarra7ito,  endeavoured  the  subversion  of  the 
protestant  religion,  and  the  government  of  the ' 
n-alm  :  and  of  having  wasted  many  thousand  pounds 
of  the  revenue  in  the  course  of  their  infamous 
practices. 

Nor  did  the  misconduct  of  the  present  ministry 
escape  the  animadversion  of  the  parliament.  The 
h)riis  having  addressed  the  king  to  put  the  Isle  of 
\Vight.  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  Dover-castle,  and 
the  other  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  to  disarm  the  papists,  empowered  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  miscarriages  in  Ire- 
land, which  were  generally  imputed  to  the  neglect 
of  the  marquesses  of  Caermarthcn  and  Halifax, 
They  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  the 
minute-book  of  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs  might 
be  put  into  their  hands.  But  his  majesty  declined 
gratifying  them  in  this  particular :  then  the  commons 
voted,  that  those  perscms  who  had  advised  the  king 
to  delay  this  satisfaction  were  enemies  to  the  king- 
dom. Wdliam  alarmed  at  this  resolution,  allowed 
them  to  inspect  the  hook,  in  which  they  found  very 
little  for  their  purpose.  The  house  resolved  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  declaring 
that  the  succour  of  Ireland  had  been  retarded  by 
unnecessary  delays;  that  the  transports  prepared 
were  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  forces  to  that  king- 
dom; and  that  several  ships  had  been  taken  by  (he 
enemy,  for  want  of  proper  convoy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  question  was  put,  whether  or  not  they 
should  address  the  king  against  the  marquess  of 
Halifax  :  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a 
small  majority.  Before  this  period,  Howe,  vicc- 
chaniberlain  to  the  queen,  had  moved  for  an  address 
against  such  counsellors  as  had  been  impeached  in 
parliament,  and  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
This  motion  was  levelled  at  Caermarlhen  and  Hali- 
fax, the  first  of  whom  had  been  formerly  impeached 
of  high-treason,  under  the  tillc  of  earl' of  Danhy ; 
and  the  other  was  charged  with  the  misconduct  of 
the  present  administration.  M'^arm  debates  ensued, 
and  in  all  probubilily  the  motion  would  have  been 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  had  not  those  who  spoke 
warmly  in  behalf  of  il  suddenly  cooled  in  the  course 
of  the  dispute.  Some  jellcrs  from  King  dames  to 
his  partiHuns  being  intercepted,  and  ctuitaining  some 
hints  of  an  intended  invasion,  Air.  Hampden,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  wholn  house,  enlarged 
upon  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  exposed,  and  moved  for  a  further  supply  to  his 
majesty.  In  thifr  unexpected  motion,  !ic  was  not 
seconded  by  one  memuer.  The  house,  however, 
having  taken  the  letters  into  considenition,  resolved 
tu  draw  up  an  adiiresM  to  tho  king,  desiring  him  to 
secure  and  ditarni  all  papists  of  note;  iind  they 
brought  in  a  bill  for  alUuntin)(  scvenil  j'vrf'ons  in 
rebellion  aguiuHl  their  majesties;  but  it  was  not 
fiuiKht'il  during  tliis  session. 

Another  bill  buing  prepared  in  thu  Iiouki*  of  lorcU 


enjoining  the  subjects  lo  wear  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  petition  was 
presented  against  it  by  the  silk-weavers  of  London 
and  Canterbury,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
at  Westminster.  The  lords  refused  their  petition, 
because  this  was  an  unusual  manner  of  application. 
They  were  persuaded  to  return  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode:  precautions  were  taken  against  a  \ 
second  riot  ;  and  the  bill  was  unanimously  rejected 
in  the  upper  house.  The  parliament  passed  an  act, 
vesting  in  the  two  universities  the  presentations  be 
longing  to  papists  :  those  of  the  southern  counties 
being  given  to  Oxford  ;  and  those  of  the  northern  to 
Cambridge,  on  certain  specified  conditions.  Courts 
of  conscience  were  erected,  at  Bristol,  Gloucester, 
and  Newcastle;  and  that  of  the  marches  of  Wales 
was  abolished,  as  an  intolerable  oppression.  The 
protestant  clergymen,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  benefices  in  Ireland,  were  rendered  capable  of 
holding  any  living  in  England,  without  forfeiting 
their  title  to  their  former  preferment,  with  the  pro- 
viso, that  they  should  resign  their  English  benefices 
when  restored  to  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
linquish. The  statute  of  Henry  IV.  against  multi- 
plying gold  and  silver  was  now  repealed  :  the  sub- 
jects were  allowed  to  melt  and  refine  metals  and 
ores,  and  extract  gold  and  silver  from  them,  on  con- 
ditions that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  mint,  and 
converted  into  money,  the  owners  receiving  its  full 
value  in  current  coin.  These,  and  several  other 
bills  of  smaller  importance,  being  passed,  the  two 
houses  adjourned  to  the  *20th  day  of  September,  aud 
afterwards  to  the  19th  dav  of  October. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Dide  nf  Sclwmbery  lii,i,ls  vilh  an  Army  in  Ireland— 
The  InnisUUim-rs  vbtain  a  Vktury  oreT  the  Irish— 
Srhomheri/ cmsurtil  fur  his  Inaclii'iUj—Tlw  hWnrh 
uwsUd  at  U'alcourl— Success  of  iht  Cu»fetl,r,iliiiiis 
in  Germamj—rhe  Turks  defeated  at  l'al,.,hh,, 
Mssa  and  Widen— Death  nf  Pope  Innocent  XI.— 
Kintf  IVilliam  becomes  unpopular — A  yond  Siiwin  r 
of  the  Cleryy  refuse  Jo  take  the  Oaths— The  Kiny 
yrants  a  Commission  for  reforminy  Chireh-discii>line 
^~Meetiny  of  the  Convocation — Their  Session  discoii- 
tinued  byrepeated  Proi-oyatir.ns—Prnceedinys  in  Pur- 
liamenl — 77ie  IV hiys  obstruct  the  Bill  of  Indemnitij 

—  The  Cotnmo7is  resume  the  Inquiry  into  the  Cause 
of  the  Miscarriayes  in  Ireland — Kiny  William  irri- 
tated ayainsl  the  Whiys — Plot  ayainst  the  Govern- 
meni  by  Sir  James  Montyomery  discovered  by  Biihif 
liurnet — Warm  Debates  in  Parliament  about  the 
Coriioratiun-bill — The  Kiny  resolves  to  finish  the 
Irish  ir«r  i«  Persou'^-General  Ludlow  arrives  in 
Eiiyland,  but  is  obliyed  to  uilhdrau — FJforts  of  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland — The  Cdurt  IntrresI  triumphs 
over  all  Opposition  in  that  Country — The  Tory  In- 
terest prevails  in  the  new  Parliament  of  Knytand — 
Hill  for  recoynisiny  their  Majesties — Another  violent 
Contest  about  tlie  I'iill  nf  Abjuration— Kiny  Wiltlom 
lands  in  Ireland — Kintf  James  marches  to  the  lioyne 

—  William  lesolves  to  yive  him  Batlh—liattle  jf  the 
Uoyne — IJealh  and  Character  of  Schomliery  — 
James  emhurks  for  France — William  enters  Dublin 
and  publishes  liis  Declaration — The  French  obtain 
a  Victory  oMr  the  F.nylish  and  Dutch  Fleets  ofl 
H-achy-head  —  Torriiiylnn  committed  I'risoner  In 
the  Touet  —  I'nyress  of  William  111  Ireland— li 
invests  Litnerich ;  but  is  obliyed  to  raise  the  sicyr, 
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and  ntwriis  to  Enyland—Cork  and  Kinsale  reduced 
b.,  Ike  Earl  of  Martborouyh — Lauzim,  and  the 
French  Force.':  quit  Ireland— The  Duke  of  Savoy 
ptins  the  Confederacy— I'rinre  of  IValdeck  dejeated 
at  Fleurus—The  Archduke  Ju^e/dl  elected  Khnj  of 
the  Homans— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Urraine— 
Froyressofthe  iVar  ayomst  the  Turk^—Me.etincj  of 
the  Parliament— The  Cornmons  comjdy  with  all  the 
Uinfs  Demands — Petlth  n  of  the  Tories  in  ttie 
City  of  London— Attemiit  ayainst  the  Marquess  0/ 
Caermarthen — The  Kiny's  Voyuye  to  Holland — 
He  assists  at  a  Conyiess — Returns  to  Enyland 


nv  re- 


Though  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  extremely 
pressing,  and  the  prcitestauts  of  that  country  had 
jiade  repeated  appHeation  for  reliei,  the  succours 
were  retarded  either  hy  disputes  among  the  minis- 
ters, or  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition,  in  such  a  manner,  that  King 
James  Sad  been  six  months  in  Ireland  before  the 
army  was  embarked  for  that  kingdom.  At  length, 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  and  five  of  dragoons, 
being  raised  for  that  service,  a  train  of  artillery 
nrovfded,  and  transiiorts  prepared,  the  duke  ol 
Schomberg,  on  whom  King  William  had  conferred 
the  chief  command  of  this  armament,  set  out  for 
Chester,  after  he  had  in  person  thanked  the  com- 
mons for  the  uncommon  regard  they  had  paid  to  his 
service,  and  received  assurances  from  the  house  that 
they  would  pay  particular  attention  to  him  and  his 
army.  On  the  13rh  dav  of  August  he  landed  in  the 
neighbourhood  01  Carrickfergus  with  about  ten  thou- 
sand foot  and  dragoons,  and  took  possession  of  Bel- 
fast, from  whence  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach 
to  Carrickfcrgus,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a 
stand.  The  duke  having  refre'shed  his  men,  marched 
thither,  and  invested  the  place  :  the  siege  was  carried 
on  till  the  2(ith  day  of  the  month,  when  the  breaches 
lieing  practicable,  the  besieged  capitulated,  on  con- 
dition of  marching  out  with  their  arms,  and  as 
much  baggage  as  they  could  carry  on  their  backs: 
i.:;d  of  their  being  conducted  to  the  next  Irish  gar- 
rison, which  was  at  Newry.  During  this  siege  the 
duke  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  army  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  h;id  left  orders  for  conveying  the  greater 
part  of  the  artillery  and  stores,  from  Chester  directly 
to  Carlingford.  He  now  began  his  inarch  through 
Lisburne  and  Hillsborough,  and  encamped  at  Drum- 
more,  where  the  protestants  of  the  north  had  been 
lately  routed  by  Hamilton  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Loii,ghbrillane,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  horse 
auddragoons  of  Inniskillin.  Then  the  enemy  aban 
doneil  Newry  and  Uuudalk,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  Schomberg  encamped  on  a  low,  damp 
ground,  having  the  town  and  river  on  the  south, 
and  surrouuded  un  every  other  part  by  iiills,  bogs, 
and  mountains. 

His  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  new-raised  men 
little  inured  to  hardship,  began  to  flag  under  the 
fitiguo  of  marching,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
aiufscarcity  of  provision.  Here  he  was  reinforced 
by  the  regiments  of  Kirke,  Hanmor,  and  Stuart; 
anil  would  have  continued  his  march  to  Drogheda, 
where  he  understood  Uosene  lay  with  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  hud  he  not  been  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  artillery,  which  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Carling- 
ford. King  James,  having  assembled  all  his  forces, 
advanced  towards  Schomberg,  and  appeared  before 
his  iutrenchments  in  order  of  battle  ;  but  the  duke. 
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vithin  the  lines,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
reated.  Immediately  after  iheir  departure,  a  con- 
ipiracy  was  discovered  in  the  English  camp,  hatched 
by  some  French  papists,  who  had  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  protestant  regiments.  One  of  these, 
whose  name  was  Du  Plessis,  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  Ambassador  D'Avaux,  promising  to  desert  with 
all  the  papists  of  the  three  French  regiments  in 
Schomberg's  army.  This  letter  being  found,  Du 
Plessis  and  five  accomplices  were  tried  hy  a  court- 
martial,  and  executed.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
papists  being  discovered  in  the  French  regiments, 
they  were  sent  over  to  England,  and  from  thence  to 
Holland.  While  Schomberg  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  Inniskilliners  made  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Ltovd  ;  and  on  the  27  th  day  of  September,  they  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  five  times  their  num- 
ber of  the  Irish.  They  killed  seven  hundred  on  the 
spot,  and  took  0' Kelly  their  commander,  with  about 
fifty  officers,  and  a  considerable  booty  of  cattle.  1  he 
duke  was  so  pleased  with  their  behaviour  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  received  a  very  honourable  tes- 
timony of  his  approbation. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  took  possession  of  James- 
town, and  reduced  Sligo,  one  of  the  forts  of  which 
>vas  gallantly  defended  by  St.  Sauver,  a  French 
captain,  and  his  company  of  grenadiers,  until  he 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of  water  and  pro- 
vision. A  contagious  distemper  still  continued  to 
rage  in  Schomberg's  camp,  and  swept  off  a  great 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers;  so  that  in  the  be- 
In"  of  next  spring,  not  above  halt  the  number 
of  those  who  went  over  with  the  general  remained 
alive.  He  was  censured  for  his  inactivity,  and  the 
king  in  repeated  letters,  desired  him  to  hazard  an 
ent^a-ement,  provided  an  opportunity  should  occur  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  run  the  risk  ot  a 
battle,  arainst  an  enemy  that  was  above  thrice  the 
iber,  well  disciplined,  healthy,  and  conducted  by 
able  officers.  Nevertheless,  he  was  certainly  blame- 
able  for  having  chosen  such  an  unwholesome  situa- 
tion. At  the  approach  of  winter  he  retired  into 
quarters,  in  hopes  of  being  reinlorced  with  seven 
thousand  Danes,  who  had  arrived  in  Britain,  ihe^e 
auxiliaries  were  stipulated  in  a  treaty  which  Wil- 
liam had  just  concluded  with  the  king  of  Denmark. 
The  English  were  not  more  successful  at  sea  than 
they  had  proved  in  their  operations  by  land.  Ad- 
miral Herbert,  now  created  earl  of  Torrington, 
havin.^  sailed  to  Ireland  with  the  combined  squad- 
rons of  England  and  Holland,  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt upon  Cork,  and  lost  a  great  number  oi  seamen 
by  sickness,  which  was  imputed  to  bad  provisions 
The  Dartmouth  ship  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  encmv,  who  infested  the  Channel  with  such  a 
number  of  armed  ships  aud  privateers  that  the  trade 
of  England  sustained  incredible  damage. 

The  affairs  of  France  wore  but  a  ghiomy  aspect 
on  the  continent,  where  all  the  powers  of  Eiirope 
seemed  to  have  conspired  her  destruction.  King 
William  had  engaged  in  a  new  league  with  the 
States-general,  in  which  former  treaties  of  peace 
a-d  commerce  were  confirmed.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  in  case  the  king  of  (ireat  Britain  should  be  at- 
tacked, the  Dutch  should  assist  him  with  six  thou- 
sand infantry  and  twentv  ships  of  the  line  ;  and  that, 
provided  hostilities  .-hould  be  committed  arainst  the 
States-general,   England  should  supply  them  with 


.f   ten    till 


and   infantry  and   twenty   ships    of  war. 


knowiu"  luev  were   Kicaiiy  auot:ijui   m   „«. .......   ...    -  ..    - /  ^  v;.,  .  \u; 

h  r,e  and  that  his  own  armv  was  undisciplined,  and    This  treaty  was  no  sooner  ratified    han   King  W, 
•veakmred  by  death  and  sickness,  restrained  his  men,  1  liam  dispatched  the  Lord  Churchill,  whom  he  hi 
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by  this  time  creatt'd  earl  of  Marlborough,  to  Hol- 
land, in  order  to  command  the  British  auxiliaries  in 
that  service,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thousand,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  in  the  army  of  King 
James  when  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  in  Eng- 
land. The  earl  forthwith  joined  the  Dutch  army, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Waldeck,  who  had 
fixed  his  rendezvous  in  the  county  of  Liege,  with  a 
view  to  act  against  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  mareschal  D'Humieres;  while  the  prince  of 
Vaudemont  headed  a  little  army  of  observation,  con- 
sisting of  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Calvo  in  another  part  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  city  of  Liege  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  neutrality,  and  declare  for  the  aUies. 
Mareschal  D'Humieres  attacked  the  forage  belong- 
ing to  the  array  of  the  States  of  Walcourt,  in  the 
month  of  August;  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued, 
and  the  Freuc'i  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion, 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  some  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  army  of  observation  levelled  part 
of  the  French  lines  on  the  side  of  Courtray,  and 
raised  contributions  on  the  territories  of  the  enemy. 
The  French  were  almost  entire  masters  of  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Germany.  They 
possessed  Mentz,  Triers,  Bonne,  Kierswaert,  Phi- 
lipsburgh,  and  Landau.  They  had  blown  up  the 
castle  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  palatinate,  and  destroyed 
Manheim.  They  had  reduced  Worms  and  Spiers  to 
ashes  ;  and  demolished  Frankcndahl,  together  with 
several  other  fortresses.  These  conquests,  the  fruits 
of  sudden  invasion,  were  covered  with  a  numerous 
army,  commanded  by  the  mareschal  de  Duras ;  and 
all  his  inferior  generals  were  officers  of  distinguished 
courage  and  ability.  Nevertheless,  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  his  ground  against  the  different 
priuces  of  the  empire.  The  duko  of  Lorraine,  who 
commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  invested  Mentz, 
and  took  it  by  capitulation  ;  the  elector  of  Brandcn- 
burgh,  having  reduced  Kierswaert,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Bonne,  which  the  garrison  surrendered, 
after  having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence. 
Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  union  of  the  (ier- 
Kian  princes  than  their  resentment  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  with  which  the  French  had  plundered" 
wastcil,  and  depopulated  their  country.  Louis  hav. 
ing,  by  his  intrigues  in  Poland,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople, prevented  a  pacification  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Ottoman  poite,  the  campaign  was  opened 
in  Croatia,  where  five  thousand  Turks  were  defeated 
by  a  body  of  Croats,  between  Vihitz  and  Novi.  The 
prince  of  Baden,  who  commanded  the  imperialists 
on  that  side  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
rava  at  Paisarowitz,  cr(jssed  that  river,  and  marched 
iu  quest  of  the  Turkish  army,  amounting  to  fifty 
thousand  men,  headed  by  a  Scrnskier.  On  the  I3th 
day  of  August  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  in. 
trenchments  near  Patochin,  and  forced  their  lines, 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery.  They 
retreated  to  Nissa,  where  the  general  finding  them 
still  more  numcroua  than  the  imperialists,  resolved 
to  make  a  stand  ;  and  encamped  in  a  situation  that 
was  inaccessible  in  every  part  except  the  rear, 
which  he  left  oprn  for  the  convenience  of  a  retreat. 
Thr.Mi^.h  this  nvi-nue  he  was,  on  the  21th  day  of 
Septcinbir,  attacked  by  tho  prince  of  Baden,  who 
ofler  a  desperate  resistance  obtained  another  com- 
plete victory,  enriched  his  troops  with  the  spoil  of 
the  cneiny,  and  entered  NIssa  without  opposition. 
There  he  found  above  three  thousand  horses  and  a 
vast   quantity  of  provision.      Having  repoiod  his 


army  for  a  few  days  in  this  place,  he  resumed  his 
march  against  the  Turks,  who  had  chosen  an  ad- 
vantageous post  at  Widen,  and  seemed  ambitious 
of  retrieving  the  honour  they  had  lost  in  the  two 
former  engagements.  The  Germans  attacked  their 
lines  without  hesitation  ;  and  though  the  Mussulmen 
fought  with  incredible  fury,  they  were  a  third  time 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  This  defeat  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  Widen,  which  being  surren- 
dered to  the  victor,  he  distributed  his  troops  in 
winter-quarters,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  covered 
with  laurels. 

The  French  were  likewise  baffled  in  their  attempt 
upon  Catalonia,  where  the  duke  de  Noailles  had 
taken  Campredon,  in  the  month  of  May.  Leaving 
a  garrison  in  this  place,  he  retreated  to  the  frontiers 
of  France,  while  the  duke  de  Villa  Hermosa,  at  the 
head  of  a  Spanish  army  blocked  up  the  place,  and 
laid  Roussillon  under  contribution.  He  afterwards 
undertook  the  siege  in  form,  and  Noailles  marched 
to  its  relief;  but,  he  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Spaniards,  that  he  withdrew  the  garrison,  dis 
mantled  the  place,  and  retreated  with  great  preci 
pitation.  The  French  king  hoped  to  derive  some 
considerable  advantage  from  the  death  of  Pope  In- 
nocent XL,  which  happened  on  the  P2th  day  of 
August.  That  pontiff  had  been  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  Louis  ever  since  tho  affair  of  the  franchises,  and 
the  seizure  of  Avignon.*  Cabals  were  immediately 
formed  at  Rome  by  the  French  faction  against  the 
Spanish  and  Imperial  interest.  The  French  cardi- 
nals de  Bouillon  and  Bonzi,  accompanied  by  Fur- 
stemberg.  repaired  to  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Peter  Ottoboni,  a  Venetian,  waselected  pope, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VHI.  The  duke 
de  Chaulnes,  ambassador  from  France,  immediately 
signified,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  that  Avignon 
should  be  restored  to  the  patrimony  of  the  churcb  ; 
and  Louis  renounced  the  franchises,  in  a  letter  written 
in  his  own  hand  to  the  pontiff,  Alexander  received 
these  marks  of  respect  with  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgements ;  but  when  the  ambassador  and  Furstem- 
berg  besought  him  to  re-examine  the  election  of  the 
bishop  of  Cologne,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so 
much  calamity  to  the  empire,  he  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  solicitations.  He  even  coullrmed  the  dispen- 
sations granted  by  his  predecessor  to  the  prince  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  thus  empowered  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  electorate,  though  he  had  not  yet  at- 
tained the  age  required  by  the  canons.  Furstem- 
berg  retired  in  disgust  to  Paris,  where  Louis  imme- 
diately griititieil  him  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germains. 
King  William  found  it  an  easier  task  to  unite 
the  councils  of  Kurope  against  the  common  enemy, 
than  to  conciliate  and  preserve  the  affections  of  his 
own  subjects,  among  whom  he  began  visibly  to  de- 
cline in  point  of  popularity.  Many  wore  dissatisfied 
with  his  measures ;  and  a  great  number  even  of 
those  who  exerted  themselves  for  his  elevation,  had 
conceived  a  disgust  from  his  personal  deportment, 
which  was  very  unsuitable  to  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  the  Knglish  people.  Instead  of 
mingling  with  his  nobility  in  social  amusements  and 
familiar  conversation,  he  maintained  a  disagreeable 
reserve,  which  had  all  the  air  of  sullen  pride.     He 
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Sf.-id(mi  or  never  spoke  to  his  courtiers  or  attendants, 
he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  closet,  retired  from 
all  communication ;  or  among  his  troops,  in  a  camp 
he  had  formed  at  Houuslow ;  or  in  the  exercise  of 
hunting,  to  which  he  was  immoderately  addicted. 
This  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  physicians  as 
necessary  to  improve  his  constitution,  which  was 
naturally  weak,  iud  by  practice  had  become  so  ha- 
bitual, that  he  could  not  lay  it  aside.  His  ill  health, 
co-operating  with  his  natural  aversion  to  society, 
produced  a  peevishness  which  could  not  fail  of  heinj; 
displeasing  to  those  who  were  near  his  person  :  this 
was  increased  by  the  disputes  in  his  cabinet,  and  the 
opposition  of  those  who  were  professed  enemies  to 
his  government,  as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  his 
former  friends.  As  he  could  not  breathe  without 
difficulty  in  the  air  of  London,  he  resided  chiefly  at 
Hampton-court,  and  expended  considerable  sums  in 
beautifying  and  enlarging  that  palace  :  he  likewise 
purchased  the  house  at  Kensington,  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham;  and  such  profusion,  in  an  expensive 
war,  gave  umbrage  to  the  nation  in  general.  Whether 
he  was  advised  by  his  counsellors,  or  his  own  saga- 
city pointed  out  the  expediency  of  conforming  with 
the  English  humour,  he  now  seemed  to  change  his 
disposition,  and  in  some  manner  to  adopt  the  man- 
ners of  his  predecessors.  In  imitation  of  Charles  IL 
he  resorted  to  the  races  at  Newmarket:  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Cambridge,  where  he  behaved 
himself  with  remarkable  affability  to  the  members 
of  the  university:  he  afterwards  dined  with  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  condescended  so  far  as  to  become  sovereign- 
master  of  the  company  of  grocers. 

While  William  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  had  been  conceived  against  his 
persijn,  the  period  arrived,  which  the  parliament 
had  prescribed  for  taking  the  oaths  to  the  new  go- 
vernment. Some  individuals  of  the  clergy  sacrificed 
their  benefices  to  their  scruples  of  conscience  :  and 
absolutely  refused  to  take  oaths  that  were  contrary 
to  those  they  had  already  sworn  in  favour  of  their 
late  sovereign.  These  were  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  non-jurors  ;  but  their  number  bore  a  small 
proportion  to  that  of  others,  who  took  them  with 
KiiL-h  reservations  and  distinctions  as  redounded  very 
Iiitle  to  the  honour  of  their  integrity.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  the  warmest  advocates,  for  non-resist- 
ance and  passive  obedience,  made  no  scruple  of  re- 
nouncing the  allegiance  to  King  James,  and  com- 
plying with  the  present  act,  and  having  declared 
that  they  took  the  oaths  iu  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  a  peaceable  submission  to  the  powers  that  were. 
They  even  aflirmcd  that  the  legislature  itself  had 
allowed  the  distinction  between  a  king  dt  facto  and 
a  king  de  jure,  as  they  had  dropped  the  word 
'*  rightful,"  when  the  form  was  under  debate. 
They  alleged  that  as  prudence  obliged  them  to  con- 
form to  the  letter  of  the  oath,  so  conscience  required 
thom  to  give  it  their  own  interpretation.  Nothing 
ciiuld  be  more  infamous  and  of  worse  tendency,  than 
this  practice  of  equivocating  in  the  most  sacred  of 
all  obligations.  It  introduced  a  general  disregard 
of  ouths,  which  hath  been  the  source  of  universal 
perjury  and  corruption.  Though  this  set  of  tempo- 
risers  were  bitterly  upbraided  both  by  the  non-jurors 
and  the  papists,  they  all  concurred  in  representing 
William  as  an  enemy  to  the  church;  as  a  prince 
c'hicatcd  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  which  he  plainly 
espoused,  by  limiting  his  favour  and  preferment  to 
such  as  were  latitudinaries  in  religion,  and  by  hia 
ttboliHhing  episcopacy  in   Scotland.      'J'lio  preshytc- 


rians  in  that  kingdom  now  lyianuised  in  thei'  turn. 
They  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  a  joble- 
man  of  a  vio.ent  temper  and  strong  prejudice.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  the  parliament  by  "he  in- 
terest of  Melvil,  and  oppressed  the  episcopiiians  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  greater  part  of  t'jem,  from 
resentment,  became  well-wishers  to  Kiig  James. 
Every  circumstance  of  the  hardships  tney  under- 
went was  reported  in  Englaml ;  and  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, as  well  as  the  suspended  bisho'-a,  circulated 
these  particulars  with  great  assiduity  The  oaths 
being  rejected  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  Ely,  Chichester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peter- 
borough and  Gloucester,  they  were  si  spended  from 
their  functions,  and  threatened  witli  deprivation. 
Lake  of  Chichester,  being  seized  with  a  dangerous 
distemper,  signed  a  solemn  declaration,  in  which  he 
professed  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance and  passive  obedience,  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  church  of 
England.  After  his  death  this  paper  was  published, 
industriously  circulated,  and  extolled  by  the  party, 
as  an  inspired  oracle  pronounced  by  a  martyr  to 
religious  truth  and  sincerity. 

All  the  clamour  raised  against  the  king  could 
not  divert  him  from  prosecuting  the  sctheme  of  com- 
prehension. He  granted  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal  to  ten  bishops,  and  twenty  dignitaries  ol 
the  church,  authorizing  them  to  meet  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  to  prepare  such  al- 
terations of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  such  pro- 
posals for  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  courts  as 
might  most  conduce  to  the  good  order,  edification, 
and  uniting  of  the  church,  and  tend  to  reconcile  all 
religious  diS'erences  among  the  protestant  subjects 
of  the  kingdom.  A  cry  was  immediately  raised 
against  this  commission,  as  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
illegal  and  dangerous.  At  their  first  meeting,  the 
authority  of  the  commission  was  questioned  by  Sprat, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  retired  in  disgust,  and 
was  followed  by  Mew  of  Winchester,  and  the  Doc- 
tors Jane  and  Aid  rich.  These  were  averse  to  any 
alterations  of  the  forms  and  constitution  of  the  church 
in  favour  of  an  insolent  and  obstinate  party,  which 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  toleration  they 
enjoyed.  They  observed,  that  an  attempt  to  make 
such  alterations  would  divide  the  clergy,  and  bring 
the  liturgy  into  disesteem  with  the  people,  as  it 
would  be  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  it  wanted 
correction.  They  thought  they  should  violate  the 
dignity  of  the  church,  by  condescending  to  make 
offers  which  the  dissenters  were  at  liberty  to  refuse; 
and  they  suspected  some  of  their  colleagues  of  a 
design  to  give  up  episcopal  ordination — a  step  in- 
consistent with  their  honour,  duty,  oaths,  and  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  commissioners,  notwithstanding  this  secession, 
proceeded  to  debate  with  moderation  on  the  abuses 
of  which  the  dissenters  had  complained,  and  cor- 
rected every  article  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just 
objection;  but  the  opposite  party  employed  all  their 
art  and  industry  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  two  universities  declared  against  all  alterations, 
and  those  who  promoted  them.  The  king  himself 
was  branded  as  an  enemy  to  the  hierarchy  :  and  they 
bestirred  themselves  so  successfully  in  the  election 
of  members  for  the  convocation,  that  they  procured 
a  very  considerable  majority.  At  their  first  meeting, 
the  friends  of  the  Comprehension  Scheme  proposed 
Doctor  Tillotson,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  majesty, 
QH  prolocutor ;  but  the  other  party  carried  it  in  fa- 
vour of  Doctor  Jane,  who  was  accounted  tho  most 
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violent  churchman  in  the  whnle  assembly.  In  a 
Latin  speech  to  the  bishop  of  LoudoD  as  piesident, 
he,  in  the  name  of  the  lower  house,  asserted  that 
the  Uturiry  of  England  needed  no  amendment,  and 
concluded  with  the  old  declaraliua  of  the  barons, 
^'nolumits  iti/ts  AnL}li<E  mxitari.  We  will  not  suffer 
the  laws  of  England  to  be  chautred."  The  bishop, 
in  his  reply,  exhorted  them  to  moderation,  charity, 
and  indulgence,  towards  their  brethren  the  dissent- 
ers, and  to  make  such  abatements  in  things  indif- 
ferent as  might  serve  to  open  a  door  of  salvation  to 
multitudes  of  straying  Christians.  His  injunctions, 
however,  produced  no  favourable  effect.  The  lower 
house  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion. Next  day  the  president  prorogued  them,  on 
l)retence  that  the  royal  commission,  by  which  they 
were  to  act,  was  defective  for  want  of  being  sealed, 
and  that  a  prorogation  was  necessary  until  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained.  In  this  interval  means 
were  used  to  mollify  their  non-compliant  tempers, 
but  all  endeavours  proved  ineffectual.  When  they 
met  again,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  delivered  the 
king's  commission  to  both  houses,  with  a  speech  of 
his  own,  and  a  message  from  his  majesty,  importing, 
that  he  had  summoned  them  out  of  a  pious  zeal  to 
do  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  the  best  establish- 
ment of  the  church  of  England,  which  should  always 
enjoy  his  favour  and  protection.  He  exhorted  them 
to  lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and  consider  calmly  and 
impartially  whatever  should  be  proposed :  he  as- 
sured them  he  would  offer  nothing  but  what  should 
be  for  the  honour,  peace,  and  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tcstant  religion  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the 
church  of  England. 

The  bishops,  adjourning  to  the  Jerusalem-cham- 
ber, prepared  a  zealous  address  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  which,  being  sent  to  the  lower-house  for 
their  concurrence,  met  with  violent  opposition. 
Amendments  were  proposed  ;  a  conference  ensued, 
and,  after  warm  debates,  they  agreed  upon  a  cold 
address,  which  was  accordingly  presented.  The 
majority  of  the  lower-house,  far  from  taking  any 
measures  in  favour  of  dissenters,  converted  all  their 
attention  to  the  relief  of  their  non-juring  brethren. 
Zealous  speeches  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  sus- 
pended bishops ;  and  Doctor  Jane  proposed  that 
something  might  be  done  to  qualify  them  to  sit  in 
the  convocation.  This,  however,  was  such  a  dan- 
gerous point  as  ihey  would  not  venture  to  discuss  ; 
yet  rather  than  proceed  unon  the  business  for  which 
they  had  been  assembled,  they  began  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  some  pamphlets  lately  published,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  president  and  his  party, 
perceiving  the  disposition  of  the  house,  did  not  think 
proper  to  communicate  any  proposal  touching  the 
intended  reformation,  and  ihe  king  suffered  the 
BCfiiiion  to  be  discontinued  by  repeiiteu  prorogations. 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  I9th  of  October, 
the  king  in  a  upccch  of  his  own  composing,  ex 
plained  the  necessity  of  a  present  supply  to  carry 
on  the  war.  He  desired  that  they  might  bo  speedy 
in  their  dcterminationH  on  this  subject,  for  these 
would  in  a  great  measure  inlluenee  ihedciibernlions 
of  the  princes  and  states  concerned  in  the  war 
u^ain^it  1' ranee,  as  a  general  meeting  tif  them  was 
uppoinIe<i  to  be  held  next  month  at  the  Hague,  to 
Bultle  the  operations  iif  the  ensuing  campaign.  H 
concluded  with  n-cominending  the  diKp.ttcli  of  a  bill 
of  iiidLMunity,  thill  thfMuiudM  of  his  subjettH  might 
bo  quietn),  and  that  they  might  unaniinnuxly  concur 
in  promoting  the  honour  and  welfare  of  tho  king- 


dom. As  several  indammatory  bills  and  Qisputes, 
which  had  produced  heats  and  animosities  in  the 
last  session,  were  still  depending,  the  king,  after 
having  consulted  both  houses,  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  those  disputes  by  a  prorogation.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  prorogued  the 
parliament  till  the  21st  day  of  October,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  new  speaker.  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  the 
marquess  of  Halifax  having  resigned  that  office. 
When  they  re-assembled,  the  king  referred  them  to 
his  former  speech  :  then  the  commons  unanimously 
resolved  to  assist  his  majesty  in  reducing  Ireland, 
and  in  joining  with  his  allies  abroad  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  France:  for  these 
purposes  they  voted  a  supply  of  two  millions. 

During  this  session  the  whigs  employed  all  their 
influence  and  intrigues  in  obstructing  the  bill  of  in- 
demnity, which  they  knew  would  open  a  door  for 
favour  and  preferment  to  the  opposite  party,  which 
began  to  gain  ground  in  the  king's  good  graces. 
With  this  view  they  revived  the  prosecution  of  the 
state-prisoners.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  charge  against  Burton  and  Graham.  The 
commons  resolved  to  impeach  the  earls  of  Peterbo- 
rough, Salisbury,  and  Castleraain,  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
and  Obadiah  Walker,  of  high-treason,  for  having 
been  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  A  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  iu,  to  declare  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord- 
chancellor  Jefferies  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  at- 
taint his  blood;  but  it  met  with  such  opposition  that 
the  measure  was  dropped  ;  the  house  however  agreed, 
that  the  pecuniary  penalties  incurred  by  those  per- 
sons who  had  exercised  olHces  contrary  to  the  laws 
against  popish  recusants  should  be  speedily  levied, 
and  applied  to  the  public  service.  The  Lord  Gritfin 
being  detected  in  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  Knig  James,  and  his  partisans,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower;  but,  as  no  other  evidence  appeared 
against  him  tlian  written  letters,  found  in  the  false 
bottom  of  a  pewter  bottle,  they  could  not  help  con- 
senting to  his  being  released  upon  bail,  as  they  had 
resolved  that  Algernon  Sidney  was  unjustly  con- 
demned in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  because  nothing 
but  writings  had  been  produced  against  him  at  his 
trial.  The  two  houses  concurred  in  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  who  were  the  advisers  and 
prosecutors  in  taking  away  the  lives  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, Colonel  Sidney,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  Alder- 
man Cornish,  and  others;  and  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  arbitrary  practices  touching  the 
writs  vi{  quo  warranto,  anil  the  suriender  of  charters. 
This  inquiry  was  levelled  at  the  marquess  of  Halifax, 
who  had  concurred  with  the  ministry  of  Charles  iu 
all  these  severities.  Though  no  proof  appeared, 
ui>nn  which  votes  or  addresses  could  be  founded, 
that  nobleman  saw  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  administration;  ho  thcreiore 
resigned  the  privy-seal,  which  was  put  in  commis- 
sion, and  reconciled  himself  to  the  lories,  of  whom 
he  became  tho  patron  and  protector. 

Tho  commons  likewise  resumed  the  examination 
of  tho  miscarriages  in  Ireland,  and  desirerl  the  king 
would  appoint  commissioners,  to  go  over  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  tho  army  in  that  kingdom. 
Scliomberp  understanding  that  he  had  been  blamed 
in  tliL*  house  of  cimimons  for  hi-*  inactivity,  trans- 
mitted to  the  king  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  hih 
own  cnnduct;  and  it  appeared  thai  the  miscurriiiges 
in  Ircliiiid  were  wholly  owing  to  John  Shales,  pur 
voyor-gcneral  to  the  army.  The  commons  immedi- 
I  fttely  jiresentod  an  addreia  to  his  miijohty,  prayiny 
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ih.it  Shales  might  be  taken  into  custody;  that  all 
liiN  papers,  accounts,  and  stores,  should  be  secured; 
■  tu'\  that  Duke  Schoraberg  might  be  empowered  to 
:  Ilis  place  with  a  more  able  purveyor.  The  king 
w  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  already  sent 
1'  IS  to  the  general  for  that  purpose.  Ncverthe- 
,  tbey  in  another  petition  requested  his  majesty 
tiinie  those  who  had  recommended  Shales  to  his 
I  wee,  as  he  had  exercised  the  same  office  under 
king  James,  and  was  suspected  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices against  the  government.  William  declined 
gratifying  their  request ;  but  he  afterwards  sent  a 
message  to  the  house,  desiring  them  to  recommend 
a  certain  number  of  commissioners  to  superintend 
such  provisions  and  preparations  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  that  service,  as  well  as  to  nominate  certain 
persons  to  go  over  and  examine  the  state  of  the  army 
in  Ireland.  The  commons  were  so  mollified  by  this 
instance  of  his  condescension,  that  they  left  the 
whole  affair  to  his  own  direction,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  other  branches  of  misconduct.  Instances 
of  mismanagement  appeared  30  numerous  and  so 
flagrant,  that  they  resolved  upon  a  subsequent  ad- 
dress, to  explain  the  ill  conduct  and  success  of  his 
army  and  navy  ;  to  desire  he  would  find  out  the  au- 
thor  of  these  miscarriages,  and  for  the  future  intrust 
unsuspected  persons  with  the  management  of  affairs. 
They  ordered  the  victuallers  of  the  fleet  to  be  taken 
into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  their  having  furnished 
the  navy  with  unwholesome  provisions,  and  new 
commissioners  were  appointed.  Bitter  reproaches 
were  thrown  out  against  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den expressed  his  surprise  that  the  administration 
should  consist  of  those  very  persons  whom  King 
James  had  employed,  when  his  affairs  were  despe- 
rate, to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  moved 
that  the  king  should  be  petitioned  in  an  address,  to 
remove  such  persons  from  his  presence  and  councils. 
This  was  a  stroke  aimed  at  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
whose  office  of  secretary,  Hampden  desired  to  pos- 
sess; but  this  motion  was  not  seconded,  the  court- 
members  observing  that  James  did  not  depute  those 
I<irds  to  the  prince  of  Orange  because  they  were  at- 
tached to  his  own  interest,  but  for  a  very  different 
reason,  namely,  that  they  were  well  known  to  disap- 
pn.ve  of  his  measures,  and  therefore  would  be  the 
more  agreeable  to  his  highness.  The  house,  how- 
ever, voted  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the 
authors  of  the  miscarriages  might  be  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment. 

In  the  sequel,  the  question  was  proposed.  Whether 
a  placeman  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  the  house,  and 
a  very  warm  debate  ensued  ;  but  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative,  on  the  supposition  that  by  such  ex- 
clusion the  commonwealth  would  be  deprived  of 
Bome  of  the  ablest  senators  of  the  kingdom.  But 
what  chieHy  irritated  William  against  the  whigs 
was  their  backwardness  in  promoting  the  public 
service,  and  their  disregard  of  the  earnest  desire  he 
expressed  to  see  hiu  revenue  settled  for  life.  He 
said  his  title  was  no  more  than  a  pageant,  and  the 
worst  of  all  governments  was  that  of  a  king  without 
treasure.  Nevertheless,  they  would  not  grant  the 
civil  list  for  a  longer  term  thiin  one  year.  They 
began  to  think  there  was  something  arliitrary  in  his 
disposition.  His  sullen  behaviour,  in  all  probability, 
first  infused  this  opinion,  which  was  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies. 
The  Scots,  who  had  come  up  to  London  to  give  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  parliament,  were 
infected  with  the  same  notion.  One  Simpson^  aj 
prei»byteriaa  of  that  country,  whom  the  earl  of  I 
Vol,  II. 


Portland  employed  as  a  spy,  had  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Nevil  Payne,  an  active  and 
intelligent  partisan  and  agent  of  King  James  ;  by 
which  means  he  supplied  the  earl  with  such  intelli- 
gence as  raised  him  to  some  degree  of  credit  with 
that  minister.  This  he  used  in  prepossessing  the 
earl  against  the  king's  best  friends,  and  infusing 
jealousies  which  were  soon  kindled  into  mutual  dis- 
trust and  animosity. 

Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  had  been  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  revolution,  received  advice  that  the 
court  suspected  him  and  others  of  disaffection,  and 
was  employed  in  seeking  evidence  by  which  they 
might  be  prosecuted.  They  were  equally  alarmed 
and  incensed  at  this  intimation,  and  Payne  seized 
the  opportunity  of  seducing  them  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  exiled  king.  They  demanded  the 
settlement  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  actually 
engaged  in  a  treaty  for  his  restoration.  They  re- 
conciled themselves  to  the  dukoof  Queensbury,  and 
the  other  noblemen  of  the  episcopal  party  ;  they 
wrote  to  James  for  a  supply  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  together  with  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  men  from  Dunkirk.  Montgomery  had 
acquired  great  interest  among  the  whigs  of  England, 
and  this  he  employed  in  animating  them  against  the 
king  and  the  ministry.  He  represented  them  as  a 
set  of  wicked  men,  who  employed  infamous  spies  to 
insnare  and  ruin  the  fast  friends  of  the  government, 
and  found  means  to  alienate  them  so  much  from 
William,  that  they  began  to  think  in  earnest  of  re- 
calling their  banished  prince.  The  duke  of  Bolton, 
and  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  were  almost  persuaded 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose;  they  seemed  to 
think  James  was  now  so  well  convinced  of  his  former 
errors,  that  they  might  trust  him  without  scruple. 
Montgomery  and  Payne  were  the  chief  managers 
of  the  scheme,  and  they  admitted  Ferguson  into 
their  councils,  as  a  veteran  in  the  arts  of  treason. 
In  order  to  blast  William's  credit  in  the  city,  they 
circulated  a  report  that  James  would  grant  a  full 
indemnity,  separate  himself  entirely  from  the  French 
interest,  and  be  contented  with  a  secret  connivance 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  catholics.  Montgomery's 
brother  assured  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  a  treutv 
with  King  James  was  absolutely  concluded,  and  an 
invitation  subscribed  by  the  whole  cabal.  He  said 
this  paper  would  be  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  way  ol 
France,  as  the  direct  communication  was  difficult; 
and  he  proposed  a  method  for  seizing  it  before  it 
should  be  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  William- 
son, the  supposed  bearer  of  it,  had  obtained  a  pass 
for  Flanders,  and  a  messenger  being  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him,  secured  his  clothes  and  portmanteau;  but, 
after  a  very  strict  examination,  nothing  appeared 
to  justify  the  intelligence.  Williamson  had  previ- 
ously delivered  the  papers  to  Simpson,  who  hired  a 
boat  at  Deal,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  France.  He 
returned  with  large  assurances,  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds  were  remitted  to  the  Scottish  undertakers. 
Montgomery,  the  informer,  seeing  his  intelligence 
falsified,  lost  his  credit  with  the  bishop,  and,  dread- 
ing the  resentment  of  the  other  party,  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  conspirators  loudly  complained  of 
the  false  imputations  they  had  incurred.  The  pre- 
tended discoveries  were  luoked  upon  as  fictions  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  king  on  this  occasion  suffered 
greatly  in  the  (ininion  of  his  subjects. 

The  tories  still  continued  to  carry  on  a  secret  ne- 
gotiation with  the  court.     They  took  advantage  of 
the  ill   humour   subsisting  between  the   kin"   and 
the  whigs  ;  and  promised  large  supplies  of  money, 
20 
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provided  this  parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and 
another  immediately  convoked.  The  opposite  party, 
bein^  apprized  of  their  intention,  brought  a  bill  into 
the  house  of  commons  for  restoring  corporations  to 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  They  knew 
their  own  strength  at  elections  consisted  ia  these 
corporations  ;  and  they  inserted  two  additional  se- 
vere clauses  against  those  who  were  in  any  shape 
concerned  in  surrendering  charters.  The  whole 
power  of  the  tories  was  exerted  against  this  clause  ; 
and  now  the  whigs  vied  with  them  in  making  court 
to  his  majesty,  promising  to  manifest  the  most  sub- 
missive obedience  should  this  bill  be  enacted  into  a 
law.  The  strength  of  the  tories  was  now  become 
so  formidable  in  the  bouse,  that  they  outvoted  the 
other  party,  and  the  clause  was  rejected;  but  the 
bill  passed  in  its  original  form.  The  lords  debated 
upon  the  point,  Whether  a  corporation  could  be 
forfeited  or  surrendered  ?  Lord-chief-justice  Holt 
and  two  other  judges  declared  their  opinion  in  the 
affirmative  :  the  rest  thought  otherwise,  as  no  pre- 
cedents could  be  produced  further  back  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  when  the  abbeys  were  sur- 
rendered; and  this  instance  seemed  too  violent  to 
authorize  such  a  measure  in  a  regular  course  of  ad- 
ministration. The  bill,  however,  passed  by  one 
voire  only.  Then  both  parties  quickened  their  ap- 
plication to  the  king,  who  found  himself  so  per- 
plexed and  distracted  between  two  factions  which 
he  eijually  feared,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  the  go- 
verument  in  the  queen*s  hands,  and  retire  to  Hol- 
land. He  communicated  this  design  to  the  marquess 
of  Caermarthcn,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some 
other  noblemen,  who  pressed  him  to  lay  aside  his 
resolution,  and  even  mingled  tears  with  their  re- 
monstrances. 

He  at  length  complied  with  their  request,  and 
determined  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in  person.  This 
design  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  parlia- 
ment. His  friends  dreaded  the  climate  of  that 
country,  which  miglit  prove  fatal  to  his  weak  con- 
stitution. The  well-wishers  of  James  were  afraid 
of  that  prince's  being  hard  pressed,  should  William 
take  the  field  against  him  in  person :  both  houses, 
therefore,  began  to  prepare  an  address  against  this 
expedition.  In  order  to  prevent  this  remonstrance, 
the  king  went  to  the  parliament,  and  formally  sig- 
nified his  resolution.  After  his  speech  they  were 
prorogued  to  the  '2nd  of  April.  On  the  Gth  of 
February  they  were  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and 
a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
'2()th  of  May.  During  this  session,  the  commons  in 
an  address  to  the  king  desired  that  a  revenue  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  might  be  settled  upon  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  out  of  the  civil 
list;  and  his  majesty  gratified  thorn  in  this  parti- 
cular: yet,  the  warmtli  and  industry  with  winch  the 
friends  of  the  princess  exerted  themselves  in  pro- 
mntin^^  the  settlement,  pnxluced  a  coldness  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  sisters;  and  the 
Bubsequcnt  disgrace  of  the  carl  of  Marlborough  was 
imputed  to  the  part  which  his  wife  ncte<l  on  the 
occasion.  She  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
chief  confidant  to  the  princess,  whom  she  stronuoUHly 
advised  tu  infiist  upon  the  settlement  rather  than 
depend  upon  the  generosity  of  the  king  and  (jtieen. 

About  this  ncriod,  General  I,mllow,  who  at  the 
restoration  hud  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  iu- 
dnmnity,  ai  one  of  those  who  »nt  in  jiulgnii>nt  upmi 
Charles  I.,  arrived  in  ICiighuKt,  and  nfTored  hie 
oorvicu  in  roduciug  Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly 
comrnanihtfL      TIi'iukIi  n  ri^id  repuhliean,    bn  was 


reputed  a  conscientious  man,  and  a  good  oflScer. 
He  had  received  some  encouragement  to  come  over, 
and  probably  would  have  been  eniplnyed,  had  not 
the  commons  interposed.  Sir  Ed«:ird  Seymour, 
who  eDJoyed  by  grant  an  estate  in  Wiltshire,  which 
bad  formerly  belonged  to  Ludlow,  began  to  be  in 
pain  for  his  possession.  He  observed  in  the  house, 
that  the  nation  would  be  disgraced,  should  one  of 
the  parricides  be  suffered  to  live  in  the  kingdom. 
An  address  was  immediately  presented  to  the  king, 
desiring  a  proclamation  might  be  issued,  promising 
a  reward  for  apprehending  General  Ludlow.  This 
was  accordingly  published ;  but  not  before  he  had 
landed  in  Holland,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Vezay,  in  Switzerland,  whence  he  wrote  the  me- 
moir of  his  life,  and  died  after  an  exile  of  thirty 
years. 

While  King  William  fluctuated  between  two  par- 
ties in  England,  his  interest  in  Scotland  had  well 
nigh  given  way  to  a  coalition  between  the  original 
Jacobites  and  Montgomerv's  party  of  discontented 
presbyterians.  Colonel  Cannon,  who  succeeded  the 
Viscount  Dundee  in  command,  after  having  made 
several  unsuccessful  efforts  in  favour  of  the  late 
king's  interest,  retired  into  Ireland;  and  the  High- 
landers chose  Sir  Hugh  Cameron  for  their  leader. 
Under  him  they  renewed  their  incursions  with  the 
better  prospect  of  success,  as  several  regiments  of 
the  regular  troops  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  Scbomberg.  James  assisted  them  with 
clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  some 
officers,  amongst  whom  was  Colonel  Buchan,  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  their  chief  commander.  This  of- 
ficer, at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  advanced 
into  the  shire  of  Murray,  in  hopes  of  being  joined 
by  other  malcontents :  but  he  was  surprised  and 
routed  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  while  Major 
Ferguson  destroyed  the  places  they  possessed  in  the 
isle  of  Mull ;  so  that  the  Highlanders  were  obliged 
to  letire,  and  conceal  themselves  among  their  hills 
and  fastnesses.  The  friends  of  James,  despairing 
of  doing  any  thing  effectual  for  his  service  in  the 
field,  converted  all  their  attention  to  the  proceedings 
in  parliament ;  where  they  imagined  their  interest 
was  much  stronger  than  it  appeared  to  be  upon 
trial.  They  took  the  oaths  without  hesitation,  and 
hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  their  new  allies,  to  em- 
broil the  government  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  declare  for  a  restora- 
tion. 15ut  the  views  of  the  new-cemented  parties 
were  altogether  incompatible;  and  their  principles 
diametrically  opposite.  Notwithstanding  their  con- 
currence in  parliament,  the  earl  of  Melvil  procured 
a  small  majority.  The  opposition  was  immediately 
discharged:  some  individuals  retracted,  rather  thao 
fall  with  a  sinking  cause;  and  mutual  jtalousios 
began  to  prevail.  The  leaders  of  the  coalitioa 
treated  separately  with  King  James;  made  incon- 
sistent demands;  reciprocally  concealed  their  ne- 
gotiations: in  a  word,  thoy  distrusted,  and  hated 
one  another  with  the  most  implacable  resentment. 

The  earls  of  Argyle,  Ananoale,  and  Bredalbano, 
withdrew  from  their  councils,  and  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, Montgomery,  terrified  at  their  defection,  wont 
privately  to  Loudon,  after  he  had  hinted  something 
of  the  plot,  to  Melril,  and  solicited  a  pass  from  tbo 
queen,  which  was  refused.  Anandale,  having  re- 
ceived information  that  Montgomery  hod  disclosed 
all  tlie  particulars  of  the  negotiation,  throw  himself 
upon  the  queen's  mercy,  and  discovered  all  he  knew 
of  the  couspiruey.  As  ho  had  not  treated  with  auy 
of  the  maleontnntfl  in  England,  thoy  remaim^d   h<- 
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cure  from  his  evidence  ;  but  he  informed  against 
Nevil  Payne,  who  had  been  sent  down  as  their 
agent  to  Scotland,  where  he  now  resided.  He  was 
immediately  apprehended  by  the  council  of  that 
kingdom,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
Nottingham;  and  twice  put  to  the  torture,  which  he 
resolutely  bore,  without  discoveriiig  his  employers. 
Montgomery  still  absconded  in  London,  soliciting 
a  pardon;  but,  finding  he  could  not  obtain  it,  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  making  a  full  discovery,  he 
abandoned  his  country,  and  chose  to  die  in  exile, 
rather  than  betray  his  confederates.  This  disunion 
of  the  conspirators,  and  discovery  of  the  plot,  left 
the  earl  of  Melvil  in  possession  of  a  great  majority; 
though  even  this  he  was  fain  lo  secure  by  over- 
straining his  instructions  in  the  articles  of  patronage, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  he  yielded 
up  to  the  fury  of  the  fanatic  presbyterians,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  King  William.  In  lieu  of  these, 
however,  they  indulged  him  with  the  tax  of  chimney 
or  hearth-money,  as  well  as  with  a  test  to  bo  im- 
posed upon  all  persons  in  office  and  parliament, 
declaring  William  and  Mary  their  lawful  sovereigns, 
and  renouncing  the  pretended  title  of  King  James. 
All  the  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy  were  repealed. 
Threescore  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who  had 
been  ejected  at  the  restoration,  were  still  alive ;  and 
those  the  parliament  declared  the  only  sound  part 
of  the  church.  The  government  of  it  was  lodged  in 
their  hands;  and  they  were  empowered  to  admit 
such  as  they  should  think  proper  to  ihetr  assistance. 
A  few  furious  fanatics  being  thus  associated,  pro- 
ceeded with  ungovernable  violence  to  prosecute  the 
episcopal  party,  exercising  the  very  same  tyranny 
against  which  they  themselves  had  so  loudly  ex- 
claimed. 

,  While  the  Presbyterian  interest  thus  triumphed 
in  Scotland,  the  two  parties  that  divided  England 
employed  their  whole  infiuence  and  attention  in 
managing  the  elections  for  a  new  parliament;  and 
the  tories  obtained  the  victory.  The  king  seemed 
gradually  falling  into  the  arms  of  this  party.  They 
complained  of  their  having  been  totally  excluded 
from  the  lieutenancy  of  London  at  the  king's  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  ;  and  now  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  most  violent  tories  in  the  city  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  commission,  by  the  interciit  and  ad- 
dress of  the  bishop  of  London,  the  manjuess  of 
Caermarthen,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  To 
gratify  that  party,  the  earls  of  Monmouth  and  War- 
rington  were  dismissed  from  their  employments; 
nay,  when  the  parliament  met  on  the2()thof  March, 
the  commons  chose  for  their  speaker  Sir  John 
Trevor,  a  violent  partisan  of  that  faction,  who  had 
been  created  master  of  the  rolls  by  the  late  king, 
lie  was  a  bold,  artful  man,  and  undertook  to  pro- 
cure a  majority  to  be  at  the  devotion  of  the  court, 
provided  he  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary 
sums  fi)r  the  purposes  of  corruption.  William, 
finding  there  was  no  other  way  of  maintaining  his 
administration  in  peace,  thought  proper  to  counte- 
nance the  practice  of  purchasing  votes,  and  ap- 
pointed Trevor  first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal. 
In  the  speech  to  the  new  parliament,  he  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  he  still  persisted  in  his  resfdu- 
tion  of  going  in  person  to  Ireland.  lie  desired 
they  would  make  a  settlement  of  the  revenue,  or 
establish  it  for  the  present,  as  a  fund  of  { redit,  upon 
which  the  necessary  sums  for  the  service  of  the 
government  might  be  immediately  advanccil :  he 
signiticd  his  intention  of  sending  them  an  net  of 
grace  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  li«  might  mani- 


fest his  readiness  to  extend  his  protection  to  all 
his  subjects,  and  leave  no  colour  of  excuse  for 
raising  disturbance  in  his  absence,  as  he  knew  how 
busy  some  ill-atfected  men  were  in  their  endeavours 
to  alter  the  established  government:  he  recom- 
mended a  union  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  of 
which  had  appointed  commissioners  for  that  pur- 
pose: he  told  them  he  should  leave  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  desired  they 
would  prepare  an  act  to  confirm  her  authprity  :  he 
exhorted  them  to  dispatch  the  business  for  which 
they  were  assembled,  to  avoid  debates,  and  pressed 
his  hope  that  they  should  soun  meet  again,  to  finish 
what  might  be  now  left  imperfect. 

The  commons,  in  compliance  with  his  request, 
voted  a  supply  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
one  million  of  that  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  clause  of 
credit  in  the  revenue-bill;  but  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  thera  to  settle  the  revenue  for  life.  They 
granted,  however,  the  hereditary  excise  for  that 
term,  but  the  customs  for  four  years  only.  They 
considered  this  short  term  as  the  best  security  the 
kingdom  could  have  for  frequent  parliaments  ; 
though  this  precaution  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
their  sovereign.  A  poll-bill  was  likewise  passed  ; 
other  supplies  were  granted,  and  both  parties  seemed 
to  court  his  majesty,  by  advancing  money  on  those 
funds  of  credit.  The  whigs,  however,  had  another 
battery  in  reserve.  They  produced,  in  the  upper 
house,  a  bill  for  recognising  their  majesties  as  ihe 
rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  these  realms,  and 
for  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  last  parliament  to 
be  good  and  valid.  The  turies  were  now  reduced 
to  a  very  perplexed  situation.  They  could  not  op- 
pose the  bill,  without  hazarding  the  interest  they 
had  so  lately  acquired;  nor  assent  to  it,  without 
solemnly  renouncing  their  former  arguments  and 
distinctions.  They  made  no  great  objections  to  the 
first  part,  and  even  proposed  to  enact,  That  those 
should  be  deemed  good  laws  for  the  time  to  come  ; 
but  they  refused  to  declare  them  valid  for  that  lime 
which  was  past.  After  a  long  debate,  the  bill  was 
committed  ;  yet  the  whigs  lost  their  majority  on  the 
report;  nevertheless,  the  bill  was  recovered  and 
passed,  with  some  alteration  in  the  words,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  nervous,  spirited  protest,  signed  Bolton, 
Macclesfield,  Stamford,  Newport,  Bedford,  Herbert, 
Suffolk,  Monmouth,  Delamere,  and  Oxford.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  court  was  thrown  into  the  scale 
with  this  bill,  before  it  would  preponderate  against 
the  tories,  the  chief  of  whom,  with  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham at  their  head,  protested  in  their  turn.  The 
same  party  in  the  house  of  commons  were  deter- 
mined upon  a  vigorous  opposition  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  some  trifling  objections  were  made,  that  it 
might  be  committed  fur  amendment ;  but  their  de- 
sign was  prematurely  discovered  by  one  of  the  fac- 
tion, who  chanced  to  question  the  legality  of  the 
convention,  as  it  was  not  summoned  by  the  king's 
writ.  This  insinuation  was  answered  by  Soraers, 
the  solicitor-general,  who  observed,  that  if  it  was 
not  a  legal  parliament,  they  who  were  then  met, 
and  who  had  taken  the  oath  enacted  by  that  parlia- 
ment, were  guilty  of  high-treason  :  the  laws  repealed 
by  it  were  still  in  force;  it  was  their  duty,  there- 
fore, to  return  to  King  James;  and  all  concerned  in 
collecting  and  paying  the  money  levied  by  the  acts 
of  that  parliament  were  highly  criminal.  The  tories 
were  so  struck  with  these  argument.^,  that  the  bill 
passed  without  further  opposition,  and  immediately 
received  the  royal  Udsenl.  Thus  the  settlement  was 
confirmed  by  those  very  people  who  had  so  loudly 
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exclaimed  against  it  as  illegal ;  but  the  whigs,  with 
all  their  management,  would  not  have  gained  their 
point,  had  not  the  court  been  interested  iu  the  dispute. 

There  was  another  violent  contest  between  the 
two  parties,  on  the  import  of  a  bill  requiring  all  sub- 
jects in  oflice  to  abjure  King  James,  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. Though  the  clergy  were  at  first  ex- 
empted from  this  test,  the  main  body  of  the  tories 
opposed  it  with  great  vehemence  ;  while  the  whios, 
under  countenance  of  the  ministry,  supported  it 
with  eqftal  vigour.  It  produced  long  and  violent 
debates;  and  the  two  factions  seemed  pretty  cquallv 
balanced.  At  length,  the  tories  represented  to  the 
king,  that  a  great  deal  of  precious  time  would  be 
lost  in  fruitless  altercation;  that  those  who  declared 
against  the  bill  would  grow  sullen  and  intractable, 
so  as  to  oppose  every  other  motion  that  might  be 
made  for  the  king's  service  :  that,  in  case  of  its 
being  carried,  his  majesty  must  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would  renew  their  former 
practices  against  the  prerogative  ;  and  many  indi- 
viduals, who  were  now  either  well  affected  to  him. 
or  at  least  neutral,  would  become  Jacobites  from 
resentment.  These  suggestions  had  such  weight 
with  King  William,  that  he  sent  an  intimation  to 
the  commons,  desiring  they  would  drop  the  debate 
and  proceed  to  matters  that  were  more  pressing. 
The  whigs  in  general  were  disgusted  at  this  inter- 
position ;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  in- 
terested himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  re- 
sented it  so  deeply,  that  he  insisted  on  resigning  his 
office  of  secretary-of-state.  The  king,  who  revered 
his  talents  and  integrity,  employed  Dr.  TiUotson 
and  others,  who  were  supposed  to  have  credit  with 
the  earl,  to  dissuade  him  from  quitting  his  employ- 
ment: but  he  continued  deaf  to  all  tlieir  remon- 
strances, and  would  not  even  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  his  majesty,  who  pressed  him  to  keep  the 
seals  until  he  should  return  from  Ireland.  Long 
debates  were  likewise  managed  ir.  the  house  of  lords, 
upcin  the  bill  of  abjuration,  or  rather  an  oath  of 
special  fidelity  to  William,  in  opjmsition  to  James. 
The  tories  professed  themselves  willing  to  enter  iulo 
a  negative  engagement  against  the  late  king  and 
his  adherents:  but  Ihcy  opposed  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration with  all  their  might;  and  the  house  was  so 
equally  divided  that  neither  side  was  willing  to 
hazard  a  decision ;  so  that  all  the  fruit  of  their  de- 
bates was  a  prolongation  of  the  session. 

An  act  was  prepared  for  investing  the  queen  with 
the  administration  during  the  king's  absence;  an- 
other for  reversing  the  judgment  on  a  quo  uamiiilu 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  reslormg  it  to  its 
ancient  rights  and  ]>rivileges;  and  at  length,  the 
bill  of  indemnity,  »o  cordially  recommended  by  the 
king,  passed  both  houses.*  On  the  '21st  of  May, 
the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  thanked  them  for  the  supplies  Ihcy  had 
granted;  and  recommended  to  thim  a  punctual  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ill  their  respective  counties, 
,hat   the  peace  uf  the  nation  might  not  be  iuter- 
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rupted  in  his  absence.  The  houses  were  adjourned  to 
the  7th  of  July  ;  when  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
and  adjourned  successively.  As  a  further  security 
for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  deputy-lieutenants 
were  authorized  to  raise  the  militia  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. All  papists  were  prohibited  to  stir  above  live 
miles  from  their  respective  places  of  abode  :  a  pro- 
clamation was  published  for  apprehending  certain 
disaffected  persons:  Sir  John  Cochran  and  Fergu- 
son were  actually  arrested,  on  suspicion  of  treason- 
able practices.  On  the  4th  of  Juno  the  king  set  out 
for  Ireland,  attended  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of  0.\ford,  Scarbo- 
rough, Manchester,  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction :  on  the  14th  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus, 
from  whence  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Belfast, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  the 
prince  of  Wirtemberg,  Major-general  Kirke,  and 
other  officers.  By  this  time  Colouel  Wolsey,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  had  defeated  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  near  Belturbat :  Sir  John 
Lanier  had  taken  Bedloe-castle  :  and  that  of  Charle- 
mont,  a  strung  post  of  great  importance,  together 
with  Balingargy,  near  Cavan,  had  been  reduced. 
King  William  having  reposed  himself  for  two  or 
three  days  at  Belfast,  visited  the  duke's  head-quar- 
ters at  Lisburne  :  then  advancing  to  Hillsborough, 
published  an  order  against  pressing  horses,  and 
committing  violence  on  the  country-people.  When 
some  of  his  general-officers  proposed  cautious  mea- 
sures, he  declared  he  did  not  come  to  Ireland  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  He  ordered  the 
army  to  encamp,  and  he  reviewed  at  Loughbrilland, 
where  he  found  it  amount  to  thirty-six  thousand 
effective  men  well  appointed.  Then  he  marched  to 
Dund.ilk  ;  and  aflerwards  advanced  to  Ardee,  which 
the  (11,111)  li,i,!  jiLst  abandoned. 

Kiti^'  l.niir^  [rusted  so  much  to  the  disputes  in 
the  English  paili.iinent,  that  he  did  not  believe  his 
son-iu-law  would  be  able  to  quit  that  kingdom  ;  and 
William  had  been  six  days  in  Ireland  before  ho  re- 
ceived intimation  of  his  arrival.  This  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  he  left  Dublin  under  the  guard  of  the 
militia  commanded  by  Lutlrel,  and  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  thoufaud  infantry,  which  he  had  lately 
received  from  France,  joined  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
which  now  almost  equalled  William's  army  in  num- 
ber, exclusive  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  who 
remained  in  different  garrisons.  He  occupied  a 
very  advantageous  post  on  the  bank  of  the  Boyne, 
and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  general  officers, 
resolved  to  stand  battle.  They  proposed  to  strengthen 
their  garrisons,  and  retire  to  tlic  Shannon,  to  wait 
the  effect  uf  the  operations  at  sea.  Louis  had  pro- 
mised to  equip  a  puwerful  armament  against  the 
English  tleet,  and  send  over  a  great  numbor  uf 
small  frigates  to  destroy  William's  transports,  ns 
soon  as  iTicir  convoy  should  bo  returned  to  Kngland. 
The  execution  uf  this  scheme  was  not  at  alldiilicult, 
and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  English  army  ; 
for  their  stores  and  uinmuuitions  were  still  on  buard  ; 
the  ships  sailed  along  the  coast  as  the  troops  ad- 
vanced in  their  march;  and  there  was  not  one  secure 
harbour  into  which  they  could  retire  on  any  emer- 
gency. James,  however,  was  bent  upon  hazarding 
an  engagement;  and  expressed  uncummunconfideni'c 
and  alacrity.  Besides  the  river,  which  was  deep, 
his  front  was  i^ecured  by  a  morass  aad  a  rising- 
gruiuid  :  so  that  the  English  army  could  not  attack 
him  without  manifest  disadviinlage. 

King  Williiiin  marched  up  to  the  nppuailo  hunk 
of  the  river,  and,  us  ho  reconnoitred  their  siluatiun. 
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was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces,  which 
Ihe  enemy  [Hirposely  planted  against  his  person. 
Thev  killed  a  man  and  two  horses  close  by  him  ; 
and 'the  second  bullet  rebounding  from  the  earth, 
grazed  upon  his  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  carry  olT 
part  of  his  clothes  and  skin,  and  produce  a  consider- 
able contusion.  This  accident,  which  he  bore  with- 
out the  least  emotion,  created  some  confusion  among 
his  attendants,  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  con- 
cluded he  was  killed,  and  shouted  aloud  in  token  ot 
theii  joy.  The  whole  camp  resounded  with  accla- 
maiion;  and  several  squadrons  of  their  horse  were 
drawn  down  towards  the  river,  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended to  pass  it  immediately,  and  attack  the  English 
army.  The  report  was  instantly  communicated  from 
place  to  place,  until  it  reached  Dublin;  from  thence 
it  was  conveved  to  Paris,  where,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  French  court,  the  people  were  encou- 
ra-Tod  to  celebrate  the  event  with  bonfires  and  lUu- 
mmations.  William  rode  along  the  line  to  show 
himself  to  the  army  after  this  narrow  escape.  At 
nin-ht  he  called  a  council  of  war;  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  morning. 
Schomberg  at  first  opposed  his  design  ;  but  finding 
the  kino-  determined,  he  advised  that  a  strong  de- 
tachraei'it  of  horse  and  foot  should  that  night  pass 
the  Boyne  at  Slane-bridge,  and  take  post  between 
the  enemy  and  the  pass  of  Duleck,  that  the  action 
mifht  be  m.ire  decisive.  This  counsel  being  rejected, 
the"  king  determined,  that,  early  in  the  morning, 
Lieutenant-general  Douglas,  with  the  right  wing  of 
infantrv,  and  young  Schomberg  with  the  horse, 
should  pass  at  Slane-bridge,  while  the  main  body  of 
foot  should  force  the  passage  at  Old-bridge,  and  the 
left  at  certain  fords  between  the  enemy's  camp  and 
Drogheda.  The  duke,  perceiving  his  advice  was 
not  "relished  by  the  Dutch  general,  retired  to  his 
tent,  where  the  order  of  battle  being  brought  to 
hiin,  he  received  it  with  an  air  of  discontent,  saying, 
it  was  the  first  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  him  in 
that  manner.  The  proper  dispositions  being  made, 
William  rode  quite  through  the  army  by  torch-light 
and  then  retired  to  his  tent,  after  having  given  orders 
for  the  soldiers  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
enemy  by  wearing  green  boughs  in  their  hats  during 
the  action. 

At  si.\  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Douglas, 
with  young  Schomberg,  the  earl  of  Portland,  and 
Auverquerque.  marched  towards  Slane-bridge,  and 
passed  the  river  with  very  little  opposition.  When 
they  reached  the  further  bank  they  perceived  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  to  a  considerable 
number  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a  morass  in  their 
front  ;  so  that  Douglas  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  re- 
inforeeracnt.  This  being  arrived,  the  infantry^  was 
led  to  the  charge  through  the  morass,  while  Count 
Schomberg  rode  round  it  with  his  cavalry,  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Irish,  instead  of  waiting 
the  assault,  faced  about,  and  retreated  towards  Du- 
li'ck  with  some  precipitation  ;  yet  not  so  fast,  but 
that  Schomberg  fell  in  among  their  rear,  and  did 
considerable  execution.  King  James,  however,  soon 
reinforced  his  left  wing  from  the  centre;  and  the 
count  was  in  turn  obliged  to  send  for  assistance.  At 
this  juncture,  King  William's  main  body,  consisting 
of  the.  Dutch  guards,  the  French  regiments,  and 
.some  battalions  of  English,  passed  the  river,  which 
was  waist  high,  under  a  general  discharge  of  artil- 
lery. King  James  had  imprudently  removed  his 
cannon  from  the  other  side  ;  but  he  had  posted  a 
stning  body  of  musqui'teers  along  the  bank,  behind 
hedges,  houses,  and  some  works  raised  for  tho  occa- 


sion.   These  poured  in  a  close  fire  upon  the  English 
troops  before  they  reached   the   shore  ;   but  it  pro- 
duced very  little  effect ;   then   the  Irish   gave  way ; 
and  some  batt.alions  landed  without  further  opposi- 
tion.     Yet,    before    they   could    form,    they    were 
char<Ted  with  great  impetuosity  by  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy's  horse;   and   a  considerable  body  of  their 
cavalry  and  foot,  commanded  by  General  Hamilton 
advanced  from  behind  some  little  hillocks  to  attack 
those  that  were  landed,   as  well   as   to   prevent  the 
re.t  from  reaching  the  shore.     His  infantry  turucJ 
their  backs  and  fled   immediately;   but  the  horse 
charged  with  incredible  fury  both  upon   the  bank 
and  ?n  the  river,  so  as  to  put  the  unformed  regiments 
in  confusion.     Then  the  duke  of  Schomberg  passed 
the  river  in  person,  put  himself  at  the  head  ot  the 
French    protestanis,  and  pointing    to    the  enemy, 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "those  are  your  persecutors;' 
with  these  words  he  advanced  to  the  attack,  where 
he  himself  sustained  a  violent  onset  from  a  party  of 
the  Irish  horse,  which  broke  through  one  of  the  regi- 
ments  and  were  now  on  their  return.     They  were 
mistaken  for  English,  and  allowed  to  gallop  up  to 
the  duke,  who  received  two  severe   wounds  in  the 
head  •  but  the  French  regiments  being  now  sensiblo 
of  their  mistake,  rashly  threw  in  their  fire  upon  the 
Irish,  while  they  were  engaged  with  the  duke  ;  and 
instead  of  saving,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.    1  he 
fate  of  this  .reneral  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the 
Ent^lish  army,  which  was  immediately  involved  in 
tum^ult  and   disorder  while   the   infantry    of  King 
James  rallied,  and  returned  to   their  posts  with  a 
face  of  resolution.     They  were  just   ready  to   tal 
upon  the  centre,  when  King  William  having  passed 
with  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Danish,  Dutch, 
and  Inniskillin  horse,  advanced  to  attack  them  on 
the  rioht      They  weie  struck  with  such  a  panic  at 
his  apVarance,  that  they  made  a  sudden   halt,  and 
then  facing  about,  retreated  to  the  village  of  Dunore. 
There  they  made  such  a  vigorous  stand,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Danish  horse,  though  headed  by  the  king 
in   person    recoiled:   even   the    Inniskilliners  gave 
way  and  the  whole  wing  would  have  been  routed, 
had  not  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  belonging  to  the 
regiment  of  Cunningham  and  Levison,  dismounted, 
and   lined  the   hedges   on   each  side   of  the  dehle 
through    which  the  fugitives  were   driven.      Ihere 
they  did  such  execution  upon  the  pursuers,  as  soon 
checked  their  ardour.  The  horse,  which  were  broken, 
had  now  time  to  rally,  and  returning  to  the  charge, 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  in  their  turn.    In  this 
action  General  Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Irish  during  the  whole  engagement,  was 
wounded  and  taken  :  an  incident  which  discouraged 
them  to  such  a  degree,  thai  they  made   no  lurther 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  advantage  they  had  lost,     lie 
was  immediately  brought   to  the  king,   who   asked 
him  if  he  thought  the  Irish  would  make  any  turthcr 
resistance  ;  he  replied,  "  Upon  my  honour,  I  believe 
they  will  •  for  they  have  still  a  good  body  ot  horse 
entire."     William,  eyeing  him  with  a  look   of  dis- 
dain   repeated,  "  Your  honour  !"  but  took  no  other 
notit'e   of  his    having    acted    contrary    to    his    en- 
gagement, when  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Ireland, 
on  promise  of  persuading  Tyrconnel  to   submit  to 
the  new  government.     The  Irish   now   abandoned 
the  field  with   precipitation ;   but  the  French  and 
Swiss  troops,  that  acted  as   their  auxiliaries,  under 
Lanzun,  retreated  in  good  order,  after  having  main- 
tained the  battle  for  some  time  with  intrepidity  ami 
perseverancn. 

As  King  William  diil  not  think  proper  to  pursue 
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the  enemy,  the  carnage  was  not  great.  The  Irish 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  English  about 
oue-third  of  that  number;  though  the  victory  was 
dearly  purchased,  considering  the  death  of  the  gal- 
lant duke  of  Schomberg,  who  fell  in  the  eighty-  ^ 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  having  rivalled  the  best  , 
generals  of  the  time  in  military  reputation.  He  was 
descended  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Palatinate,  and  | 
his  mother  was  an  English  woman,  daughter  of  Lord  1 
Dudley.  Being  obliged  to  leave  his  country  oa  ' 
account  of  the  troubles  by  which  it  was  agitated,  he 
commenced  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  served  succes- 
sively in  the  armies  of  Holland,  England,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Brandenburgh.  He  attained  to  the 
dignities  of  mareschal  in  France,  grandee  in  Portu- 
gal, generalissimo  in  Prussia,  and  duke  in  England. 
He  professed  the  prolestant  religion  ;  was  courteous 
and  humble  in  his  deportment:  cool,  penetrating, 
resolute,  and  sagacious  ;  nor  was  his  probity  inferior 
to  his  courage.  This  battle  likewise  proved  fatal  to 
the  brave  Caillemore,  who  had  followed  the  duke's 
fortunes,  and  commanded  one  of  the  protestant  re- 
giments. After  having  received  a  mortal  wound, 
he  was  carried  back  through  the  river  by  four  sol- 
diers, and  though  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  encouraged  those  who 
were  crossing  to  do  their  duty,  exclaiming,  "A  la 
yhire,  mes  enfavs,  «  la  gloiTt  !  To  glory,  my  lads  : 
to  glory  !"  The  third  remarkable  person  who  lost 
his  life  on  this  occasion,  was  Walker  the  clergyman, 
who  had  so  valiantly  defended  Londonderry  against 
the  whole  array  of  King  James.  He  had  been  very 
graciously  received  by  King  William,  who  gratified 
him  with  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
promise  of  further  favour  :  but  his  military  genius 
still  predominating,  he  attended  his  royal  patron  in 
this  battle,  and,  being  shot  in  the  belly,  died  in  a 
few  minutL's.  The  jjcrsons  of  distinction  who  fell 
on  the  other  side  were  the  Lords  Dongaii  and  Car- 
lingford.  Sir  Neile  O'Neile,  and  the  marquess  of 
Hoc(iuincourt.  James  himself  stood  aloof  during  the 
action,  on  the  hill  of  Dudmore,  surrounded  with 
some  squadrons  of  horse;  and  seeing  victory  declare 
against  him,  retired  to  Dublin,  without  having  made 
the  least  efforts  to  re-assemble  his  broken  forces. 
Had  he  possessed  cither  spirit  or  conduct,  his  army 
might  have  been  rallied,  and  reinforced  from  his 
garrisons,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  keep  the 
field,  and  even  act  upon  the  ofl'ensive  ;  for  his  loss 
was  inconsiderable,  and  the  victor  did  not  attempt 
to  molest  his  troops  in  their  retreat — an  omission 
which  has  bc«n  charged  upon  nim  as  a  llagrant  in- 
stance of  misctmduiU  Indeed,  through  tiie  whole  of 
this  engagement,  William's  personal  courage  was 
much  more  conspicuous  than  his  military  skill. 

King  James  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dublin,  than 
he  as!<emblcd  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the 
city,  and  in  a  short  speech  resigned  them  to  the 
victor,  Mc  complained  of  the  cowardice  of  the 
Irish;  signified  his  resolutitm  of  leaving  the  king- 
dom immcdiutelv;  forbade  them,  on  their  ttllcgiuiice, 
to  burn  or  plunucr  the  city  after  his  departure;  and 
assured  them,  that,  though  he  was  oliliged  to  yield 
to  force,  he  wouhl  never  cease  to  labour  for  their 
deliverance.  Next  day  ho  set  out  for  Wuterford, 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  Tyrconnel,  and 
Ihc  marquess  of  Powin.  He  oidered  all  the  bridges 
t(»  be  broken  down  behind  him,  and  end)arked  in  a 
vttsiel  wliich  had  hern  ))reparod  for  his  reception. 
At  ien  he  fell  in  with  the  French  dquadron,  cdm- 
muiidcd  by  thi!  Sii-ur  de  Furnn,  who  perfundrd  him 
l.p  go  nil   'huHrd    vuv    ^^l    In-,    In-ut--^,    which   was    a 


prime  sailer.  In  this  he  was  safely  conveyed  to 
France,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  his  former  re- 
sidence at  St.  Germain's.  He  had  no  sooner  quitted 
Dublin,  than  it  was  also  abandoned  by  all  the  papists. 
The  protestants  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
arms  belonging  to  the  militia,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick.  A  committee 
was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  ; 
and  an  account  of  these  transactions  was  transmitted 
to  King  William,  together  with  a  petition,  that  he 
would  honour  the  city  with  his  presence. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
William  sent  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  under 
the  command  of  M.  Mellionere,  to  Drogheda,  the 
governor  of  which  surrendered  the  place  without 
opposition.  The  king,  at  the  head  of  the  array, 
began  his  march  for  Dublin,  and  halted  the  first 
night  at  Bally  Bregau,  where,  having  received  ad- 
ce  of  the  enemy's  retreat  from  the  capital,  he  sent 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  body  of  horse,  to  take 
possession.  These  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  Dutch  guards,  who  secured  the  castle.  In  a  few 
days  the  kiug  encamped  at  Finglas,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  where  he  was  visited  by  the 
bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick,  at  the  head  of  the 
protestant  clergy,  whom  he  assured  of  his  favour 
and  protection.  Then  he  published  a  declaration 
of  pardon  to  all  the  common  people  who  had  served 
against  him,  provided  they  should  return  to  their 
dwellings,  and  surrender  their  arms  by  the  Lst  of 
August.  Those  that  rented  lands  of  popish  pro- 
prietors who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
were  required  to  retain  their  rents  in  their  own 
hands,  until  they  should  have  notice  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue  to  whom  they  should  be 
pJiid.  The  desperate  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  who 
had  violated  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  called  in  the 
French,  authorized  the  depredations  which  had  been 
committed  upon  the  protestants,  and  rejected  the 
pardon  offered  to  them  on  the  king's  first  proclama- 
tion, were  left  to  the  event  of  war,  unless  by  evident 
demonstrations  of  repentance  they  should  deserve 
mercy,  which  woulil  never  be  refused  to  those  who 
were  truly  penitent.  The  next  step  taken  by  King 
William  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  reducing  the 
brass  raonoy  to  nearly  its  intrinsic  value.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  principal  officers  in  the  army  of 
James,  after  having  seen  him  embark  at  Waterford, 
returned  to  their  troops,  determined  to  prosecute  the 
war  as  long  as  they  could  be  supplied  with  means 
to  support  their  operations. 

During  these  transactions,  the  queen,  as  regent, 
found  herself  surrounded  with  numberless  cares  and 
perplexities.  Her  council  was  pretty  equally  di- 
vided into  whigs  and  tories,  who  did  not  always  act 
with  unanimity.  She  was  distracted  between  her 
apprehensions  for  her  father's  safety  and  her  bus- 
band's  life  ;  she  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
the  French  from  abroad,  and  with  an  insurrection 
by  the  Jacobites  at  home.  Nevertheless,  she  dis- 
guised her  fears,  and  behaved  with  equal  prudence 
uud  fortitude.  Advice  being  received  that  a  ffect 
was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest,  Lord  Torrington 
hoisted  his  Hag  in  (he  Downs,  and  sailed  round  to 
St.  I^lelon's  in  order  to  assemble  such  a  number  of 
ships  as  would  enable  him  to  give  them  battle.  Tho 
cnciny  being  discovered  off  Plymouth,  on  the  '20th 
of  Juno,  the  English  admiral,  reinforced  with  a 
Dutch  squadron,  stood  out  to  sea,  with  a  view  to 
intercept  thein  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
should  they  presume  to  sail  up  the  Channel :  not 
tluit  ho  ihou^lii  hiniself  btronf;  enough  to  co]>e  with 
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them  in  battle.     Their  fleet  consisted  uf  seventy, 
eight    ships    of    war,    two-and-twenty    fire-ships; 
whereas  the  combined  squadrons  ot  England,  and 
Holland  did  not  exceed  six-and-fifty  ;    but  he  had 
received   orders  to  hazard  an   engagement,    it   he 
, bought  it  might  be  done  with  any  prospect  ot  suc- 
cess     After  the   hostile   fleets   bad   continued  hve 
days  in  sight  of  each  other,  Lord  Torrington  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy,  off  Beachy-head,  on  the  13lh 
of  June,  at  daybreak.     The  Dutch  squadron,  which 
composed    the    van,    began   the   engagement   about 
nine  in  the  morning  ;  in  about  half  an  hour  tbc  blue 
division  of  the  English  were  close  engaged  with  the 
rear  of  the  French:  but  the  red  which   tormed  the 
centre   under  the  command  of  Torrington  in  person, 
did  not  till  the  line  till  ten  o'clock,  so  that  the  Dutch 
were  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  though 
they  fought  with  great  valour,  sustained  considera- 
ble damac-e.    At  length  the  admiral's  division  drove 
between  them  and  the  French,  and  in  that  situation 
the  fleet  anchored  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  action  was  interrupted  by  a  calm.     The  Dutch 
had  suffered  so  severely,  that  Torrington  thought  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  renew  the  battle;  he,  there- 
fore  weighed  anchor  in  the  night,  and  with  the  tide 
of  flood  retired  to  the  eastward.     The  next  day  the 
disabled  ships  were  destroyed,  that  they  might  not 
be  retarded  m  their  retreat.     They  were  pursued  as 
far  as  Rve  ;  an  English  ship  of  seventy  guns  being 
stranded  near  Winchelsea,  was  set  on  Bie,  and  de- 
serted, by  the  captain's  command.    A  Dutch  ship  o 
sixty-four  guns  met  with  the  same   accident,  and 
some  French  frigates  attempted  to  burn  her ;  but 
the  captain  defended   her  so   vigorously   that  they 
were    obliged    to   desist,   and   he   afterwards   tound 
means  to  ?arrv  her  safe  to   Holland.     In  this  en- 
gagement the  English  lost  two  ships,  two  sea-cap- 
tains, and  about  four  hundred  men  ;  but  the  Dutch 
were'more  unfortunate  :    six  of  their  ships  were  de- 
stroyed.     Dick    and    Brackel,   rear-admirals,  were 
slain,    together    with    a   great   number   of  inferior 
otiicers  and  seamen.     Toniugton  retreated  wilhout 
further  interruption  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and    havin.'  taken  precaution  against  any  attempts 
of  the  enemy  m  that  quarter,  returned   to    London, 
the    inhabitants  of   which    were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation. 

The  government  was  infected  with  the  same  panic. 
The  ministry  pretended  to  believe  that  the  French 
acted  in  concert  with  the  malcontents  of  the  natmn  ; 
that  insurrections  in  the  difl'erent  parts  of  'ne  king- 
dom had  been  projected  by  the  Jacobites  ;  and  that 
there  would  be  a  general  revolt  in  Scotland.  These 
insinuations  were  circulated  by  the  court-agents,  in 
order  to  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the 
measures  that  were  deemed  necessary  at  this  jmic- 
t„rc;  and  they  jiroducod  the  <lesircd  elT.^ct.  I  he 
apiirehcnsions  thus  artfully  raised  among  the  people 
inflamed  their  aversion  to  nonjurors  and  jacobitcs. 
Addresses  were  presented  to  the  queen  by  the 
Cornish  tinners,  by  the  lieutenancy  of  Middlesex, 
and  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  lieutenancy  of 
Lr.ndon,  filled  with  professions  of  loyalty,  and  pro- 
mises of  supporting  their  majesties,  as  their  lawful 
Hivereigns,  against  all  opposition.  The  queen,  at 
this  crisis,  exhibited  remarkable  proofs  of  courage, 
adivity,  and  discretion.  She  issued  out  proper 
orders  and  directions  for  putting  the  nation 
poHtuic  of  delVncc,  as  well  as  for  rehtliiig  and 
nieiiting  the  fleet:  she  took  measures  lor  appi-i 
the  resentment  of  the  statcK-gcneral,  who  e.-.cla 
against  tliu  carl  of  Torrington  for  his  beliavioi 


the  late  action.     He  was  deprived  of  his  command 
and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower ;  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  P-^''^"l"  "[™,'": 
stances  of  his  conduct.     A  camp  was  formed  m  the 
^i.hbourhood  of  Torbay,  where  the  French  seemed 
to  threaten   a  descent.     Their  fleet    which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  bav,  cannonaded  a  small  village  called 
Tei-nmouth.    .-i-bout  a  thousand  of  their  men  landed 
without  opposition,  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  burned 
a  few  coasting-vessels;  then  they  re-embarked,  and 
returned  to  Brest,  so  vain  of  this  achievement,  that 
thev  printed  a  pompous  account  of  their  invasion. 
Some  of  the  whig  partisans  published  pamphlets 
and  diffused  reports,    implying  that  the  suspended 
bishops  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  government:   and  these  arts  proved  so  inflam- 
matory  among  the  common  people,  that  the  prelates 
thoucrht  it  necessary  to  print  a  paper,  in  which  they 
asserted  their  innocence  with  the  most  solemn  pro- 
testations     The  court  seems  to  have  harboured  no 
suspicion' against  them,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  escaped  imprisonment.     The  queen  issued  a 
proclamation   for  apprehending  the  earls  of  Lich- 
field, Aylesbury,  and  Castlemain ;  Viscount  Pres- 
ton; the  Lords  Montgomery  and  Bellasis  ;  bir  fcd- 
ward  Hales,   Sir  Robert  Tharold,    Sir  Robert  Ha- 
milton, Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  Colonel  Edward 
Sackville,    and  some  other   officers      These  were 
accused  of  having  conspired,  with  other  disaffected 
persons,  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  government,  and 
of  a  desi»n  to  concur  with  her  majesty's  enemies  in 
the    intended    invasion.      The   earl  of    Torrington 
continued  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  next  session, 
when  he  was  brought  into   the  house  of  commons, 
and  made  a  speech  in  his  own  defence.     His  case 
produced  long  debates  in  the   upper  house,  where 
the  form  of  his  commitment  was  judged  illegal:   at 
length  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,   appointed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,   though  not 
before  an  act  had  passed,  declaring  the  power  of  a 
lord  high-admiral    vested  in   those  commissioners. 
The  president  of  the  court  was  Sir  Ralph  Delaval, 
who  had  acted  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  m  the 
engagement     The  earl  was  acquitted,  but  the  king 
dismissed  him  from  the  service  ;  and  the  Dutch  ex- 
claimed against  the  partiality  of  his  judges 

William  is  said  to  have  intercepted  all  the  papeis 
of  bis  father-in-law  and  Tyrconucl,  and  to  have 
learned  from  them,  not  only  the  design  projected 
bv  the  French  to  burn  the  English  transports,  but 
likewise  the  undertaking  of  one  Jones,  who  engaged 
to  assassinate  King  William.  -   ,,    » 

On  this  point,  so  long  a  subject  of  debate,  we 
i/ive  the  following  decision,  from  Hallam  :— 

"James  himself  explicitly  denies,  in  the  extracts 
from  his  Lite  published  by  Macpherson,  all  jiartici- 
pation  in  the  scheme  of  killing  William,  and  sijs 
Ihat  he  had  twice  rejected  proposals  for  bringing 
him  off  alive;  though  it  is  not  true  that  he  speaks 
of  (he  design  with  indignation,  as  some  have  pre- 
tended It  was  very  natural,  and  very  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  kings  and  others  besides  kings 
in  former  tiies,  that  he  should  have  lent  an  ear  to 
this  project;  and  as  to  James's  moriU  and  religious 
character,  it  was  not  better  than  that  of  Clarendon, 
whom  we  know  to  have  countenanced  similar  designs 
for  the  assassination  of  Cromwell.  In  fact,  the  re- 
ceived  code  of  ethics  has  been  improved  in  this 
resnect  We  mav  he  sure  at  least,  that  those  who 
ran  such  a  risk 'for  James's  sake  expected  to  be 
thanked  and  rewarded  in  the  event  of  success.  1 
cannot,  Hierefore,  agree  with  Palrymple,  who  says 
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that  nothing  but  the  fury  of  party  could  have  ex- 
posed James  to  this  suspicioD.  Though  the  proof 
seems  very  short  of  conviction,  there  are  some  facts 
worthy  of  notice.  1.  Burnet  positively  charges  the 
late  king  with  privity  to  the  conspiracy  of  Grandval, 
executed  in  Flanders  for  a  design  on  Willium's  life. 
1692 ;  and  this  he  does  with  so  much  particularity, 
and  so  little  hesitation,  that  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
his  information  from  high  authority.  The  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  on  Grandval  also  alludes  to 
James's  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  mentions  ex- 
pressions of  his,  which,  though  not  conclusive,  would 
raise  a  strong  presumption  in  any  ordinary  case. 
2.  William  himself,  in  a  memorial  intended  to  have 
been  delivered  to  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied 
powers  at  Ryswick,  in  answer  to  that  of  James, 
positively  imputes  to  the  latter  repeated  conspiracies 
against  his  life;  and  he  was  incapable  of  saying 
w'hat  he  did  not  believe.  In  the  same  memorial  he 
shows  too  much  magnanimity  to  assert,  that  the  birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  an  imposture.  3.  A 
paper  by  Charnock,  undeniably  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, addressed  to  James,  contains  a  marked  al- 
lusion to  W'illiam's  possible  death  in  a  short  time  ; 
which  even  Macpherson  calls  a  delicate  mode  of 
hinting  the  assassination-plot  to  hiin.  4.  Somer- 
ville,  though  a  disbeliever  in  James's  participation, 
has  a  very  curious  quotation  from  Lamberti,  tendiug 
to  implicate  Louis  XIV.;  and  we  cau  hardly  sup- 
pose that  he  kept  the  other  out  of  the  secret.  In- 
deed, the  crime  is  greater  and  less  credible  in  Louis 
than  in  James.  But  devout  kings  have  odd  notions 
of  morality  ;  and  their  confessors,  I  suppose,  much 
the  same.  I  admit,  as  before,  that  the  evidence 
falls  short  of  conviction  ;  and  that  the  verdict,  in 
the  language  of  Scots'  law,  should  be,  '  not  proven  ;' 
but  it  is  too  much  for  our  Stuart  apologists  to  treat 
the  question  as  one  absolutely  determined.  Docu- 
ments may  yet  appear  that  will  change  its  aspect. 

"  M.  Manure,  in  his  valuable  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution, has  brought  to  light  a  commission  of  James 
to  Crosby,  in  1693,  authorizing  and  requiring  him 
'to  seize  and  secure  the  person  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  to  bring  him  before  us,  taking  to  your 
assistance  such  other  of  our  faithful  subjects  in 
whom  you  may  place  confidence.'  It  is  justly  ob- 
served by  M.  Mazure,  that  Crosby  might  think  no 
renewal  of  his  authority  necessary  in  1696  to  do 
that  which  he  had  been  required  to  do  in  1693.  If 
we  look  attentively  at  James's  own  language,  in 
Macpherson's  extracts,  without  much  regarding  the 
glosses  of  Innes,  it  will  appear  that  he  does  not 
deny  in  express  terms  that  he  had  consented  lo  the 
attempt  in  1696  to  seize  the  prince  of  Orange's 
]ierjon.  In  the  commission  to  Crosby  he  is  required 
not  only  to  do  this,  but  lo  bring  him  before  the  king. 
But  is  it  possible  to  consider  this  language  as  any 
thinu  else  than  an  euphemism  for  assassination  ? 

"  Upon  the  whole  evidence,  therefore,  I  now  think 
that  James  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  natural  and  inevitable  cunsequenco  must  have 
been  foreseen  by  himself;  but  1  leave  the  text  as  it 
stood,  in  order  to  show  that  I  have  not  been  guided 
by  any  prejudice  against  his  character." 

On  the  9th  of  July,  William  detached  General 
Douglas,  with  a  considerablo  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
towards  Athlonc,  while  he  himself,  having  left  Tre- 
luwny  to  command  at  Dublin,  advanced  with  the  rest 
of  hi»  army  to  Inchiquin,  in  his  way  to  Kilkenny. 
Colonel  (;r.ice,  the  g..v.iii..r  of  Athhme  for  King 
Jiiini'B,  being  suniinon.il  to  Mirrender,  lireu  a  pistol 


at  the  '^umpi-tc 


resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
the  place,  which  was  naturally  very  strong,  and  de- 
fended by  a  resolute  garrison.  An  inconsiderable 
breach  was  made,  when  Douglas,  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  Sarsfield  was  on  his  march  to  the  relief 
of  the  besieged,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  after 
having  lost  above  four  hundred  men  in  the  attempt. 
The  king  continued  his  march  to  the  westward  ; 
and,  by  dint  of  severe  examples,  established  such 
order  and  discipline  in  his  army,  that  the  peasants 
were  secure  from  the  least  violence.  At  Carlow,  be 
detached  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  take  possession  of 
Kilkenny,  where  that  nobleman  regaled  him  in  his 
own  castle,  which  the  enemy  had  left  undamaged. 
While  the  army  encamped  at  Carrick,  Major-gene- 
ral Kirke  was' sent  to  Waterlbrd,  the  garrison  of 
which,  consisting  of  two  regiments,  capitulated,  upon 
condition  of  marching  out  with  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage, and  being  conducted  to  Mallow.  The  fort  of 
Duncannon  was  surrendered  on  the  same  terms. 
Here  the  Lord  Dover  and  the  Lord  George  Howard 
were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  king's  mercy 
and  protection. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  William  being  at  Chapel- 
Izard,  published  a  second  declaration  of  mercy,  con- 
firming the  former,  and  even  extending  it  to  persons 
of  superior  rank   and  station,   whether   natives  or 
foreigners,  provided  they  would,   by  the  2blh  of  the 
month,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  lo  certain 
conditions.     This  offer  of  indemnity  produced  very 
little  etTect ;  for  the  Irish  were  generally  governed 
by  their  priests,    and  the  news  of  the  victory  which 
the  French  fleet  had  obtained  over  the  English  and     I 
Dutch  was  circulated  with  such  exaggerations  s  ■ 
elevated  their  spirits,  and  effaced  all  thoughts  of 
submission.    The  king  had  relumed  to  Dublin,  with 
a  view  to  embark  for  England :  but  receiving  no- 
tice that  the  designs  of  his  domestic  enemies  were 
discovered  and  frustrated,  that  the  fleet  was  repaired, 
and  the  French  navy  retired  to  Brest,  he  postponed 
his  voyage,   and  resolved  to  reduce  Limerick  ;  in 
which  Monsieur  Boisseleau  commanded  as  governor, 
and  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  Colonel  Sarsfield  acted 
as  inferior  officers.     On  the  9th  of  August,  the  king 
bavin"  called  in  his  detachments,  and  advanced  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  summoned  the  com- 
mander to  deliver  up  the  town;  and  Boisseleau  an- 
swered, that  he  imagined  the  best  way  to  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Orange  would  be  a 
vigorous  defence  of  the  town  which  his  majesty  had 
committed  to  his  charge.    Before  the  place  was  fully 
invested.  Colonel  Sarsfield,  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  passed  the  Shannon  in  the  night,  inter- 
cepted the  king's  train  of  artillery  on  its  way  to  the 
camp,   routed  the  troops  that  guarded  it,  disabled 
the  cannon,  destroyed  the  carriages,  waggons,  and 
ammunition,  and   returned   in  safety  to  Limerick. 
Notwithstanding   this   disaster,    the   trenches  were 
opened  on  the  I7th,  and  a  buttery  was  raised  with 
some  cannon  brought  from  Waterford.     The  siege 
was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  place  defended 
with  great  rosolnlion.     At  length,  the  king  ordered 
his  troops  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  covered  way 
or  counterscarp,  which  was   accordingly  assaulted 
with  great  fury  :  but  the  assailants  met  with  such  a 
warm  recejition  from  the  besieged,  that  they  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  either 
killed  on  the  spot  or  mortally  wounded.     Thin  dis- 
appointment concurring  with   the  badness  of  the 
weather,  which  became  rainy  and  unwholesome,  in. 
duced  the  king  to  renounce  his  undertaking.     The 
ny  terms.'  |  heavy  baggage  and    caonuu  being  scut  away,  the 
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army  decamped,  and  marched  towards  CloDmel. 
M  liliam  having  constituted  the  Lord  Sidney  and 
'riiiiinas  Conigsby  lord-justices  of  Ireland,  and  left 
th  ■  command  of  the  army  with  Count  Sulmes,  em- 
iiarked  at  Duncannon,  with  Prime  George  of  Den- 
niu  k,  OQ  the  5th  of  September,  and  next  day  arrived 
1.1  King-road,  near  Bristol,  from  wheuce  he  repaired 
\.>  Windsor. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  the  earl  of 
M.irtborough  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  about  five 
thniisiind  English  troops,  to  attack  Cork  and  Kin- 
^.^''.  in  coujunction  with  a  detachment  from  the 
gi'.ii  army,  according  to  a  scheme  he  had  proposed 
{'<  King  William.  Having  landed  his  soldiers,  with- 
"Dt  much  opposition,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork, 
I)"  was  joined  by  five  thousand  men,  under  the  prince 
nf  Wirtemburg,  between  whom  and  the  earl  a  dis- 
jiute  arose  about  the  command:  but  this  was  com- 
pr(.mi?ed  by  the  interposition  of  La  Mellionere.  The 
jlaci'  being  invested,  and  the  batteries  raised,  the 
btjsiegers  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  that  a  breach 
u,is  siion  effected.  Colonel  MackiUicut,  the  gover- 
ii  If,  demanded  a  parley,  and  hostages  were  ex- 
fliinged:  but  he  rejected  the  conditions  that  were 
"\\'''Ti'd,  and  hostilities  recommenced  with  redoubled 
\iL'i>ur.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  who  served  on  this 
■  '  1  t-iou  as  a  volunteer,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
'  iM-  of  the  attacks,  and  died  regretted  as  a  youth  of 
pioiiiising  talents.  Preparations  being  made  for  a 
"  '  ral  assault,  the  besieged  thought  proper  to  capi- 
'  ■,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
I'-s  the  governor  and  Colonel  Kicaut,  the  victor 
I  the  earls  of  Clancarty  and  Tyrone  among 
1 .11  individuals  of  the  garrison.  Marlborough  having 
1  iK '11  possession  of  Cork,  detached  Brigadier  Vil- 
licrs  with  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  summon 
tlie  town  and  forts  of  Kinsale,  and  the  next  day  ad- 
vanced with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  The  old  fort  was 
immediately  taken  by  assault ;  but  Sir  Edward  Scot, 
who  commanded  the  other,  sustained  a  regular  siege, 
until  the  breach  was  practicable,  and  then  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation.  These  maritime  places 
being  reduced,  all  communication  between  France 
and  the  enemy,  on  this  side  of  this  island,  was  cut 
off.  and  the  Irish  were  confined  to  Ulster,  where  they 
could  not  subsist  without  great  difficulty.  The  earl 
of  Marlborough  having  finished  this  expedition  in 
thirty  days,  returned  with  his  prisoners  to  England, 
where  the  fame  of  this  exploit  added  greatly  to  his 
rejiutation. 

During  these  transactions,  count  de  Lauzun, 
commander  of  the  French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland,  lay 
inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway,  and  trans- 
mitted such  a  lamentable  account  of  his  situation 
to  the  court  of  France,  that  transports  were  sent 
over,  to  bring  home  the  French  forces.  In  these  he 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  the  command  of  the 
Irish  forces  devolved  to  the  duke  of  Berwick,  though 
it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  M.  St.  Ruth.  Lauzun 
was  disgraced  at  Versailles  for  having  deserted  the 
cause  before  it  was  desperate  :  Tvrconnd,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  voyage,  solicited  the  French 
court  for  a  further  supply  of  officers,  arms,  clothes, 
and  ammunition  for  the  Irish  army,  which  he  sait." 
would  continue  firm  to  the  interest  of  King  James, 
if  thus  supported.  Mean  while  they  formed  them- 
selves into  separate  bodies  of  freebooters,  and  plun- 
dered the  country,  under  the  appellation  of  Uappa- 
rics;  while  the  troops  of  King  William  eithc^  en- 
joyed  their  ease  in  quarters,  nr  imitated  the  rajiine 
of  the  enemy  ;  so  that,  between  both,  tho  noor  people 
were  miocrubly  harassed. 


The  affairs  of  the  continent  had  not  yet  under- 
gone any  change  of  importance,  except  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  renounced  his 
neutrality,  engaged  in  the  alliance  with  the  emperor 
and  king  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  a  word,  acceded  to  the 
grand  confederacy.  He  had  no  sooner  declared 
himself,  than  Catinat.  the  French  general,  entered 
his  territories,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Saluces, 
which  immediately  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 
Then  he  reduced  Savilana,  Villa  Franca,  with  several 
other  places,  pur^ued  the  duke  to  Carignan,  sur- 
prised Suza,  and  distributed  his  forces  in  winter- 
quarters,  partly  in  Provence,  and  partly  in  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  which  St.  Ruth  had  lately  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  The  duke  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  the  succours  he  expected 
from  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  demanded 
assistance  of  the  States-general  and  King  William: 
to  this  last  he  sent  an  ambassador,  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  confederates  in  their  general  congress  at  the 
Hague,  had  agreed  that  the  army  of  the  Slates  under 
Prince  Waldeck  should  oppose  the  forces  of  France, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  in  Flan- 
ders ;  while  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  should  ob- 
serve the  marquess  de  Bouftlers  on  the  Moselle; 
but,  before  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  could  be  as- 
sembled, Boufffers  encamped  between  the  Sarabre 
and  the  Meuse,  and  maintained  a  free  communica- 
tion with  Luxembourg. 

Prince  Waldeck  understanding  that  this  general 
intended  to  cross  the  Sarabre  between  Namur  and 
Charleroy,  in  order  to  lay  the  Spanish  territories 
under  contribution,  decamped  from  the  river  Pieton, 
and  detached  the  count  of  Berlo,  with  a  great  body 
of  horse,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  encountered  by  the  French  army  near  Fleurus, 
and  slain  :  and  his  troops,  though  supported  by  two 
other  detachments,  were  hardly  able  to  join  the 
main  body,  which  continued  all  night  in  order  of 
battle.  Next  day  they  were  attacked  by  the  French, 
who  were  greatly  superior  to  thein  in  number;  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  the  allies  gave  way,  leav- 
ing about  five  thousand  men  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  The  enemy  took  about  four  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  the  greatest  part  of  their  artillery;  but 
the  victory  was  dearly  bought.  The  Dutch  infantry 
fought  with  surprising  resolution  and  success.  The 
duke  of  Luxembourg  owned,  with  surprise,  that  they 
had  surpassed  the  Spanish  foot  at  the  battle  of  Ko- 
croy.  *'  Prince  Waldeck,"  said  he,  "  ought  always 
to  remember  the  French  horse,  and  I  shall  never 
Forget  the  Dutch  infantry."  The  Dutch  general 
exerted  himself  with  such  activity,  that  the  French 
derived  very  little  advantage  from  their  victory. 
The  prince  being  reinforced  with  the  five  English 
regiments,  nine  thousand  Hanoverians,  ten  thousand 
from  the  bishopric  of  Liege  and  Holland,  joined  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  ;  so  that  the  confederate 
army  amounted  to  five-and-fifty  thousand  men,  and 
they  marched  by  the  way  of  (ienap  to  Bois-Seigneur- 
Isaac.  They  were  now  superior  to  Luxembourg, 
who  thought  proper  to  fortify  his  camp,  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  tight  except  with  considera- 
ble advantage.  Nevertheless,  Prince  Waldeck 
would  have  attacked  hiin  in  his  intrenchments,  had 
he  not  been  prohibited  from  hazarding  another  nn- 
gagement,  by  an  express  order  of  the  States-general; 
and,  when  this  restriction  was  removed,  the  elector 
would  not  venture  a  battle. 

By  this  time  tlie  emporor's  son  Joseph  was  by  th* 
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electorial  college  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  ;  but 
his  interest  sustained  a  rude  shock  in  the  death  of 
the  gallant  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  suddpnly 
seized  with  a  quinsey,  at  a  small  village  near  Lintz. 
and  expired,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  fallen 
a  sacritice  to  the  fears  of  the  French  king,  against 
whom  he  had  formerly  declared  war,  as  a  sovereign 
prince  unjustly  expelled  from  his  territories.  He 
possessed  great  military  talents,  and  had  threatened 
to  enter  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
court  of  France,  alarmed  at  this  declaration,  is  s^aid 
to  have  had  recourse  to  poison,  for  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  duke's  design.  At  his  death  the 
command  of  the  imperial  army  was  conferred  upon 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  This  prince  having  joined 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  advanced  against  the  dauphin, 
who  had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Louis,  with  a 
considerable  army,  and  intended  to  penetrate  into 
Wirtemberg  ;  but  the  duke  of  Bavaria  checked  his 
progress,  and  he  acted  on  the  defensive  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  The  emperor  was 
less  furtunate  in  his  efforts  against  the  Turks,  who 
rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  he  had  offered,  and 
took  the  field  under  anew  vizier.  In  the  month  of 
August  Count  Tekeli  defeated  a  body  of  imperialists 
near  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania:  then  convoking 
the  states  of  that  province  at  Albajulia,  he  compelled 
them  to  elect  him  their  sovereign  ;  but  his  reign  was 
of  short  duration.  Prince  Louis,  of  Baden,  having 
taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  detached 
four  regiments  into  Belgrade,  and  advanced  against 
Tekeli,  who  retired  into  Valachia  at  his  approach. 
Mean  while,  the  grand  vizier  invested  Belgrade,  and 
carried  ou  his  attacks  with  surprising  resolution. 
At  length,  a  bomb  falling  upon  a  great  tower,  in 
which  the  powder-magazine  of  the  besieged  was 
contained,  the  place  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion. Seventeen  hundred  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
were  destroyed ;  the  walls  and  ramparts  were  over- 
thrown ;  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  so  large  a  breach 
was  opened,  that  the  Turks  entered  by  squadrons 
and  battalions,  cutting  in  pieces  all  that  fell  in  their 
way.  The  fire  spread  from  magazine  to  magazine 
until  eleven  were  destroyed;  and,  in  the  confusion, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  Pe- 
tcrwaradin.  By  this  time  the  imperialists  were  in 
possession  of  Transylvania,  and  cantoned  at  Cron- 
stadt and  Clausiuburp.  Tekeli  undertook  to  attack 
the  province  on  one  side,  while  a  body  of  Turks 
should  invade  it  on  the  other  :  these  last  were  totally 
dispcriied  by  Prince  Louis  flf  Baden;  but  Prince 
Au[;ustU9  of  Hanover,  whom  he  had  detached  against 
the  count,  was  slain  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  his  troops 
were  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  Tekeli, 
however,  did  not  improve  this  atlvantage.  Being 
apprized  of  the  fale  of  his  allies,  and  afraid  of  seeing 
his  retreat  cut  off  by  the  snow,  that  frequently 
chokes  up  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  he  retreated 
again  to  Vulacbia,  and  Prince  Louis  returned  to 
Vienna. 

King  William  having  published  a  proclamation, 
requiring  the  attendance  of  the  members  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  both  houses  met  accordingly,  and 
he  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  to  the  usual 
purport.  He  mentioned  what  ho  had  done  towards 
Ihu  reduction  of  Ireland  ;  commended  the  behaviour 
of  the  troops  ;  told  them  the  sui)plien  were  not  equal 
to  the  necebsary  expense  ;  represented  the  danger  to 
which  the  nation  would  be  cxpoHed,  unless  the  war 
should  bo  prosecuted  with  vigour;  conjured  them 
to  clear  his  revenue,  which  was  mortgaged  for  the 


payment  of  former  debts,  and  enable  him  to  pay  off 
the  arrears  of  the  army;  assured  them  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  confederacy  abroad  would  depend  upon 
the  vigour  and  dispatch  of  their  proceedings  ;  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  those  who  bad  been 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  management  of  the  fleet; 
recommended  unanimity  and  expedition  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  whoever  should  attempt  to  divert  their 
attention  from  those  subjects  of  importance  which 
he  had  proposed,  could  neither  be  a  friend  to  him, 
nor  a  well-wisher  to  his  country.  The  late  attempt 
of  the  French  upon  the  coast  of  England,  the  rumours 
of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jacobites,  the  personal  valour 
which  William  had  displayed  iu  Ireland,  and  the 
pusillanimous  behaviour  of  James,  concurred  iu 
warming  Ihe  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the 
adherents  of  the  late  king,  and  in  raising  a  tide  of 
loyalty  in  favour  of  the  new  government.  Both 
houses  presented  separate  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  king  and  queen,  upon  his  courage  and 
conduct  in  the  field,  and  her  fortitude  and  sagacity 
at  the  helm,  in  timea  of  danger  and  disquiet.  The 
commons,  pursuant  to  an  estimate  laid  before  them 
of  the  next  year's  expenses,  voted  a  supply  of  four 
millions,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  settled  the  funds  for  that  purpose. 

They  proposed  to  raise  one  million  by  the  sale  of 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland  :  they  resolved  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in  for  confiscating  those  estates, 
with  a  clause,  empowering  the  king  to  bestow  a 
third  part  of  them  on  those  who  had  served  in  the 
war,  as  well  as  to  grant  such  articles  and  capitula- 
tions to  those  who  were  in  arms,  as  he  should  think 
proper.  This  clause  was  rejected;  and  a  great 
number  of  petitions  were  offered  against  the  bill,  by 
creditors  and  heirs,  who  had  continued  faithful  to 
the  government.  These  were  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  court,  in  order  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill ;  for  the  estates  had  been  already 
promised  to  the  king's  favourites :  nevertheless,  the 
bill  passed  the  lower  house,  and  was  sent  up  to  the 
U)rds,  among  whom  it  was  purposely  delayed  by  the 
influence  of  the  ministry.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Lord  Torrington  was  tried  and  acquitted,  very 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  king,  who  not 
only  dismissed  him  from  the  service,  but  even  for- 
bade him  to  appear  in  his  presence.  When  Wil- 
liam came  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  a  bill  for  doubling  the  excise,  he  told  the 
parliament,  that  the  posture  of  affairs  required  his 
presence  at  the  Hague;  that  therefore,  they  ought 
to  lose  no  time  in  perfecting  such  other  supjdies  ns 
were  still  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
and  navy;  and  he  reminded  them  of  making  some 
provision  for  the  expense  of  the  civil  government. 
Two  bills  were  accordingly  passed  for  granting  to 
their  majesties  the  duties  on  goods  imported,  for 
five  years;  and  these,  together  with  the  mutiny-bill, 
received  the  royal  assent ;  upon  which  occasion  the 
king  observed,  that  if  some  annual  provision  could 
be  made  for  augmenting  the  navy,  it  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation.  In 
consequence  of  this  hint  they  voted  a  considerable 
supply  for  building  additional  ships  of  war,*   and 
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proceeded  with  such  alacrity  and  expedition,  as  even 
seemed  to  anticipate  the  king's  desires.  This  li- 
berality and  dispatch  were  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  management  of  Lord  Godolphin,  who  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  Sir  John 
Somers  the  solicitor-general.  The  place  of  secre- 
taryKjf-state,  which  had  remained  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  now 
filled  with  Lord  Sidney;  and  Sir  Charles  Porter  was 
appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  Ireland,  in  the  room 
of  this  nobleman. 

Notwithstanding  the  act  for  reversing  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  city-charter,  the  whigs  had 
made  s\ift  to  keep  possession  of  the  magistracy  : 
Pilkincton  continued  mayor,  and  Robinson  retained 
the  office  of  chamberlain.  The  tories  of  the  city, 
presuming  upon  their  late  services,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  house  of  commons,  complaining,  That  the 
intent  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  for  reversing 
the  judgment  on  the  5110  wan-anto.  was  frustrated 
by  some  doubtful  expression  ;  so  that  the  old  alder- 
men elected  by  commission  under  the  late  king's 
great  seal  still  acted  by  virtue  of  that  authority  : 
that  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  was  not  duly  returned 
as  mayor  by  the  common-hall:  and,  that  he  and  the 
aldermen  had  imposed  Mr.  Leonard  Robinson  upon 
th.Mii  as  chamberlain,  though  another  person  was 
duly  .-k'Cted  into  that  office:  that  divers  members 
,>l  t'lie  common-council  were  illegally  excluded,  and 
nlhirs,  duly  elected,  were  refused  admittance.  They 
s|;i-.  ilied  other  grievances,  and  petitioned  for  relief, 
rilkinglon  and  his  associates  undertook  to  prove 
tli:a  those  allegations  were  either  false  or  frivolous  ; 
and  represented  the  petition  as  a  contrivance  of  the 
Jac'.l.ites,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  that  the 
suiiply  might  be  retarded,  and  the  government  dis- 
lir.ved.  In  the  late  panic  which  overspread  the 
jMlK.n,  the  whigs  had  appeared  to  be  the  monied 
luri],  and  subscribed  largely  for  the  security  of  the 
biiilement  they  had  made,  while  the  tories  kept 
,d'ii.,f  with  a  suspicious  caution.  For  this  reason 
till  court  now  interposed  its  influence  in  such  a 
hi  iiiult,  that  little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to  their 
I'Munnstrance. 

Tlie  marquess  of  Caermarthen,  lord-president, 
wh(j  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  interest  in  the  mi- 
nistry, and  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  king 
and  queen,  now  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  op- 
posite faction  ;  and  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  re- 
vive his  old  impeachment.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  thirteen  other  leading  men,  had  engaged  in  this 
design.  A  committee  of  lords  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine precedents,  and  inquire  whether  impeachments 
continued  m  .510(1*  quo  Irom  parliament  to  parlia- 
ment. Several  such  precedents  were  reported  ;  and 
violent  debates  ensued  :  but  the  marquess  eluded 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  in  consequence  of  the 
following  question,  "  Whether  the  earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Peterborough,  who  had  been  impeached  in  the 
formerparliameut,  for  being  reconciled  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  shall  bo  discharged  from  their  bail  ?"  The 
house  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  several  lord.s 
entered  a  protest.  The  commons  having  finished  a 
bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to  take  and  state 
the  public  accounts,  and  having  chosen  the  commis- 
sioners from  among  their  own  members,  sent  it  u\ 
to  the  house  of  lords.  There  the  carl  of  Rochester 
moved,  That  they  should  add  some  of  their  number 
to  those  of  the  commons:  they  accordingly 
an  equal  number  by  ballot ;  but  Rochester  himself 
being  elected,  refused   to  act :   the  others   followed 


On  the  5th  of  January,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  them  for 
the  repeated  instances  they  had  exhibited  of  their 
affection  to  his  persou  and  government.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  high  time  for  nim  to  embark  for 
Holland;  recommended  unanimity;  and  assured 
them  of  his  particular  favour  and  protection.  Then 
Lord-chief-baron  Atkins  signified  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, that  the  two  houses  should  adjourn  themselves 
to  the  31st  of  March. 

William,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
set  out  for  Margate  on  the  6th  of  January  ;  but  the 
ship  in  which  he  proposed  to  embark  being  detained 
by  an  easterly  wind  and  hard  frost,  he  returned  to 
Kensington.  On  the  IGth,  however,  he  embarked 
at  Gravesend  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  set  sail 
for  Holland,  under  convoy  of  twelve  ships  of  war, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke.  Next  day,  being 
informed  by  a  fisherman  that  he  was  within  a  league 
and  a  half  of  Goree,  he  quitted  the  yacht  and  went 
into  an  open  boat,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
the  earls  of  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  and 
Monmouth,  with  Auverquerque,  and  Zuylestein. 
Instead  of  landing  immediately,  they  lost  sight  of 
the  fleet,  and,  night  coming  on,  were  exposed  in 
very  severe  weather  to  the  danger  of  the  enemy  and 
the  sea,  which  ran  very  high  for  eighteen  hours, 
during  which,  the  king  and  all  his  attendants  were 
drenched  with  sea  water.  When  the  sailors  ex- 
pressed their  apprehensions  of  perishing,  the  king 
asked  if  they  were  afraid  to  die  in  his  company?  At 
daybreak,  he  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Goree,  where  he 
he  took  some  refreshment  in  a  fishermau^s  hut ; 
then  he  committed  himself  to  the  boat  again,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maeslandsluys.  A  deputation  of  the  States  received 
him  at  Hounslardyke  ;  about  six  in  the  evening  he 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  immediately 
complimented  by  the  states-general,  the  States  of 
Holland,  the  council  of  state,  the  other  colleges, 
and  the  foreign  ministers.  He  afterwards,  at  the 
request  of  the  magistrates,  made  his  public  entry 
with  surprising  magnificence ;  and  the  Dutch  cele- 
brated his  arrival  with  bonfires,  illuminations,  and 
other  marks  of  tumultuous  joy.  He  assisted  at  the 
difi'erent  assemblies  :  informed  them  of  his  successes 
in  England  and  Ireland;  and  assured  them  of  his 
constant  zeal  and  affection  for  his  native  country. 

At  a  solemn  congress  of  the  confederate  princes, 
he  represented,  in  a  set  speech,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  the  power  and  ambition  of 
France;  and  the  necessity  of  acting  with  vigour 
and  dispatch.  He  declared  he  would  spare  neither 
his  credit,  forces,  nor  person,  in  concurring  with 
their  measures  ;  and  that  in  the  spring  he  would 
come  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments. They  forthwith  resolved  to  employ  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  men  against  France, 
in  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  propoitions  of  the 
different  princes  and  states  were  regulated;  and 
the  kin"  of  England  agreed  to  furnish  twenty  thou- 
sand,  'ke  supplied  the  duke  of  Savoy  so  liberally, 
that  his  afl'airs  soon  assumed  a  more  promising  as- 
pect. The  plan  of  operations  was  settled ;  and  they 
transacted  their  afl'airs  with  such  harmony,  that  no 
dispute  interrupted  their  deliberations.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  immediately  after  the  congress 
broke  up,  the  siege  of  Mons  was  undertaken  hy  the 
French  king  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  dauphin, 
and  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Charlies.  The  gar- 
iiated  of  about  six  thousand  m 
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carried  on  tbeir  works  with  such  rapidity  as  they 
could  not  withstand.  King  William  no  sooner  un- 
derstood that  the  place  was  invested,  than  he  or- 
dered Priace  Waldeck  to  assemble  the  army,  deter- 
mined to  march  against  the  enemy  in  person.  Fifty 
thousand  men  were  soon  collected  at  Halle,  near 
Brussels:  but  when  he  went  thither,  he  found  the 
Spaniards  had  neglected  to  provide  carriages,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  expedition.  Meanwhile, 
the  burghers  of  Mons,  seeing  their  town  in  danger 
of  being  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombs  and  cannon 
of  the  enemy,  pressed  the  governor  to  capitulate,  and 
even  threatened  to  introduce  the  besiegers:  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  comply,  and  obtained  very  honour- 
able conditions.  William,  being  apprized  of  this 
event,  returned  to  the  Hague,  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  at  Whitehall  on  the  13th  of  April.* 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Conspiracy  against  the  Government  by  Lord  Preston 
and  Others — The  King  Jills  vp  the  vacant  Bishoprics 
— Affairs  of  Scotland — Campaign  in  Flanders — 
Progress  of  the  French  in  Piedmont — Election  oj  a 
new  Pope — The  Emperor's  Success  against  the 
Turks— Affairs  of  Ireland— General  Ginclel  re. 
duces  Athlone— Defeats  the  Irish  at  Aghrim — C'ri- 
dertakes  the  Siege  of  Limerick — The  French  and 
Irish  obtain  an  honourable  Capitulation— Twelve 
thousand  Irish  Catholics  are  transported  to  France 
— Meeting  of  the  English  Parliament — Discontent 
of  the  Nation — Transactions  in  Parliament — Dis- 
putes concerning  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
Cases  of  High  Treason— The  English  and  Dutch 
Fleets  worsted  by  the  French  in  an  Engagement 
Beachy  Head— The  King  disobliges  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Scotland— The  Earl  of  lireadalbane  un 
takes  for  the  Submission  of  the  Highlanders — Mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe — Preparations  for  a  Descent  upon 
England — Declaration  of  King  James — Efforts  of 
his  Friends  in  England — Precautions  taken  by  th 
Queen  for  the  Defence  of  the  Nation — Admiral 
Hussel  puts  to  Sea — He  obtains  a  complete  Victory 
over  the  French  Fleet  off  La  Hague — Troops  em- 
bark at  St.  Helen's  for  a  Descent  upon  France — 
The  Design  laid  aside — The  Troops  landed  at  Os- 
tend — 'The  French  King  takes  Namur  in  sight  of 
King  IVilliam-The  Allies  are  defeated  at  Steen- 
kirk — Extravagant  Hejoicings  in  France  an  account 
of  this  Victory — Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  King 
William,  hatched  by  the  French  Ministry— Miscar- 
riage of  a  Detign  upon  DtiitUrk — The  Cantpait/n  is 
inactive  on  the  Wiine  and  in  llnn,/arii—The  Duke 
0/  Savoy  invades  Dauphine—The'Duke  of  Hanover 
created  an  Elector  of  the  Empire. 

A  coNsi'iRAcy  against  the  government  had  been 
lately  discovered.  In  the  latter  end  of  Uecember, 
the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  lived  at  Harking,  in 
Kbscx,  informed  the  marijness  of  Cuerniarthcn,  that 
hi)  wife  hud  let  out  one  of  his  boats  to  carry  over 
some  persons  to  France ;  und  that  they  would  em. 
bark  un  the  3t)th  of  the  month.  This  intelli);ence 
beinf^  cummunicated  to  the  king  an<l  council,  un 
order  was  sent  to  Ca|itain  BiUop,  to  walch  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  secure  the  passengers.  He 
accordingly  boarded  her  at  Gravusend,  and  found  in 
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the  hold  Lord  Preston,  Mr.  Ashton,  a  servant  of  the 
late  queen,  and  one  Elliot.  He  likewise  seized  a 
bundle  of  papers,  some  of  which  were  scarcely  intel- 
ligible ;  among  the  rest,  two  letters,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  King  James 
and  to  his  queen,  under  fictitious  names.  The  whole 
mounted  to  an  invitation  to  the  French  king,  to 
ssist  King  James  in  re-ascending  the  throne,  upon 
certain  conditions,  while  William  should  be  absent 
from  the  kingdom :  but  the  scheme  was  ill  laid,  and 
countenanced  but  by  a  very  few  persons  of  consi- 
deration, among  whom  the  chiefs  were  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Preston,  his 
brother,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Penn,  the  famous  quaker. 
Notwithstanding  the  outcries  which  had  been  made 
against  the  severities  of  the  late  government,  Pres- 
ton, and  his  accomplice  Ashton,  were  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  for  compassing  the  deaths  of  their  majes- 
ties King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ;  and  their  trials 
were  hurried  on,  without  any  regard  to  their  petitions 
for  delay.  Lord  Preston  alleged,  in  his  defence,  that 
the  treasons  charged  upon  him  were  not  committed 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  laid  in  the  indictment ; 
that  none  of  the  witnesses  declared  he  had  any  con- 
cern in  hiring  the  vessel ;  that  the  papers  were  not 
found  upon  him;  that  there  ought  to  be  two  credit- 
able witnesses  to  every  fact,  whereas,  the  whole  proof 
against  him  rested  on  similitude  of  bands,  and  mere 
supposition.  He  was,  nevertheless,  found  guilty. 
Ashton  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  and  com- 
posure. He  owned  his  purpose  of  going  to  France, 
in  pursuance  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to  General 
Worden,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  conjured  him  to  go 
thither,  and  finish  some  affairs  of  consequence  which 
he  had  left  there  depending;  as  well  as  with  a  view 
to  recover  a  considerable  sum  of  money  due  to  him- 
self. He  denied  that  he  was  privy  to  the  contents 
of  the  papers  found  upon  him  :  he  complained  of  his 
having  been  denied  time  to  prepare  for  his  trial : 
and  called  several  persons  to  prove  him  a  protestant 
of  exemplary  piety  and  irreproachable  morals.  These 
circumstances  had  no  weight  with  the  court.  He  was 
brow-beaten  by  the  bench,  and  found  guilty  by  the 
jury,  as  he  had  the  papers  in  his  custody  ;  yet,  there 
was  no  privity  proved  ;  and  the  whig  party  them- 
selves had  often  expressly  declared,  that  of  all  sorts 
of  evidence,  that  of  finding  papers  in  a  person's  pos- 
session is  the  weakest,  because  no  man  can  secure 
himself  from  such  danger.  Ashton  suffered  with 
equal  courage  and  decorum.  In  a  paper,  which  he 
delivered  to  the  sheriff,  he  owned  his  attachment  to 
King  James  ;  he  witnessed  to  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  ;  denied  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  papers  that  were  committed  to  his  charge;  com- 
plained of  the  lianl  measure  he  had  met  with  from 
the  judges  and  jury,  but  forgave  them  in  the  sight  of 
heaven.  This  man  was  celebrated  by  the  non-jurors 
as  a  martyr  to  royalty ;  and  they  boldly  affirmed, 
that  his  chief  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  government, 
was  his  having  among  his  baggage  an  account  of 
such  evidence  as  would  have  been  convincing  to  all 
the  world,  concerning  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  which  by  a  great  number  of  people  was  be- 
lieved supposititious.*  Lord  Preston  obtained  a 
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pardon:  Elliot  was  not  tried,  because  no  evidence 
appeared  against  bim:  tbe  earl  of  Clarendon  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  some  months, 
and  he  was  afterwards  confined  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country;  an  indulgence  which  he  owed  to  his 
consanguinity  with  the  queen,  who  was  his  first 
cousin.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  Graham,  and  Penn,  ab- 
sconded; and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  appre- 
hending them  as  traitors. 

This  prelate's  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
furnished  the  king  with  a  plausible  pretence  for 
filling  up  the  vacant  bishoprics.  The  deprived 
bishops  had  been  given  to  understand,  that  an  act 
of  parliament  might  be  obtained  to  excuse  them 
from  taking  the  oaths,  provided  they  would  perform 
their  episcopal  functions  :  but,  as  they  declined  this 
expedient,  the  king  resolved  to  fill  up  their  places 
at  his  return  from  Holland.  Accordingly,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  TiU 
lotson,*  one  of  the  moat  learned,  moderate,  and  vir- 
tuous ecclesiastics  of  the  age,  who  did  not  accept  of 
this  promotion  without  great  reluctance,  because  he 
foresaw  that  he  should  be  opposed  to  the  slander  and 
malevolence  of  that  party  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  predecessor.  The  other  vacant  sees  were 
given  to  divines  of  unblemished  character  ;  and  the 
public  in  general  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with 
this  exertion  of  the  king's  supremacy.  The  deprived 
bishops  at  first  affected  all  the  meekness  of  resigna- 
tion. They  lemembeied  those  shouts  of  popular 
approbatiou,  by  which  they  had  been  animated  in 
the  persecutiou  they  suffered  under  the  late  govern- 
ment; and  they  hoped  the  same  cordial  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  present  afiliction  .  but,  finding 
the  nation  cold  in  their  concern,  they  determined  to 
warm  it  by  argument  and  declamation.  The  press 
groaned  with  the  efforts  of  their  learning  and  resent- 
ment; and  every  essay  was  answered  by  their  op- 
ponents. The  non-jurors  affirmed,  that  Christianity 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  cross;  that  no  pretence  what- 
ever could  justify  an  insurrection  against  the  sove- 
reign ;  that  the  primitive  Christians  thought  it  their 
indispensable  duty  to  be  passive  under  every  in- 
vasion of  their  rights;  and  that  nou-iesistance  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  church,  confirmed  by  all 
the  sanctions  that  could  be  derived  from  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  The  other  party  not  only  supported 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  explained  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance, in  exciting  fresh  commotions,  but  they  also 
argued,  that  if  passive  obedience  was  right  in  any 
instance,  it  was  conclusively  so  with  regard  to  the 
present  government;  for  the  obedience  required  by 
Scripture  was  indiscriminate,  "the  powers  that  be, 
are  ordained  of  God — let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers."  From  these  texts  they  inferred 
that  the  new  oaths  ought  to  be  taken  without  scruple ; 
and  that  those  who  refused  them,  concealed  party 
under. the  cloak  of  conscience.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fallacy  and  treachery  of  this  argument  were  de- 
monstrated. They  said  it  levelled  all  distinctions  of 
justit  e  and  duty ;  that  those  who  taught  such  doctrines 
attached  themselves  solely  to  possession,  however 
unjustly  acquired;  that  if  twenty  diirercnt  usurpers 
should  succeed  one  another,  they  would  recognise 
the  last,  notwithstanding  the  allegiance  they  had  so 
solemnly  sworn  to  his  predecessor,  like  the  fawning 
spaniel  that  followed  the  thief  who  mounted  his 
master's  horse,   after    having   murdered   the    right 

•  HeveriilRe  was  promotfd  to  the  see  of  Hath  and  Wclb. 
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owner.  They  also  denied  the  justice  of  a  lay  de- 
privation; and  with  respect  to  the  church-govern- 
ment started  the  same  distinctions,  "  de  jure  and  de 
facto,''  which  thev  had  formerly  made  in  the  civil 
administration.  They  had  even  recourse  to  all  the 
bitterness  of  invective  against  Tillotson  and  the  new 
bishops,  whom  they  reviled  as  intruders  and  usurp- 
ers;  but  their  acrimony  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Dr.  Sherlock,  who  bad' been  one  of  the  most  violent 
sticklers  against  the  revolution,  but  thought  proper 
to  take  the  oaths  upon  the  retreat  of  King  James 
fntm  Ireland.  They  branded  him  as  an  apostate, 
who  had  betrayed  his  cause,  and  published  a  review 
of  his  whole  conduct,  which  proved  a  severe  satire 
upon  his  character.  Their  attacks  upon  individuals 
were  mingled  with  their  vengeance  against  the 
government:  and  indeed  the  great  aim  of  their 
divines,  as  well  as  of  their  politicians,  was  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  new  settlement.  In  order  to  alie- 
nate the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  interests  of 
the  reigning  prince,  they  ridiculed  his  character; 
inveighed  against  his  measures;  accused  him  of 
sacrificing  the  concerns  of  England  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  native  country;  and  drew  invidious  com- 
parisons between  the  wealth,  the  trade,  the  taxes  of 
the  last,  and  of  tbe  present  reign.  To  frustrate  these 
efforts  of  the  malcontents,  the  court  employed  their 
engines  to  answer  and  recriminate :  all  sorts  of  in- 
formers were  encouraged  and  caressed :  in  a  procla- 
mation issued  against  papists  and  other  disaffected 
persons,  all  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  make 
search,  and  apprehend  those  who  should,  by  sedi- 
tious discourses  and  libels,  presume  to  defame  the 
government.  Thus  the  revolutioners  'commenced 
the  professed  enemies  of  those  very  arts  and  prac- 
tices which  had  enabled  them  to  bring  their  scheme 
to  perfection. 

The  presbyterians  in  Scotland  acted  with  such 
fully,  violence,  and  tyranny,  as  rendered  them  equally 
odious  and  contemptible.  The  transactions  in  their 
general  assembly  were  carried  on  with  such  peevish- 
ness, partiality,  and  injustice,  that  the  king  dissolved 
it  by  an  act  of  state,  and  convoked  another  for  the 
month  of  November  in  the  following  year.  The 
episcopal  party  promised  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
interests  of  the  new  government,  tc  keep  the  high- 
landers  quiet,  and  induce  the  clergy  to  acknowledge 
and  serve  King  William,  provided  he  would  balance 
the  power  of  Melvil  and  his  partisans  in  such  a 
manner,  as  would  secure  them  from  violence  and 
oppression;  provided  the  episcopal  ministers  should 
be  permitted  to  perform  their  functions  among  those 
people  by  whom  they  were  beloved  ;  and  that  such 
of  them  as  were  willing  to  mix  with  the  presbyte- 
rians in  their  judicatories,  should  be  admitted  with- 
out any  severe  imposition  in  point  of  opinion.  The 
king,  who  was  extremely  disgusted  at  the  presbyte- 
rians, relished  the  proposal:  and  young  Dalrymple, 
son  uf  Lord  Stair,  was  appointed  joint  secretary-of- 
state  with  Melvil.  He  undertook  to  bring  o\er  the 
majority  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  took  the  oaths:  but  at  the  same  time  they 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  by  the  conuivance  of  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  William,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  serve  James  the  mure  effectually.  The  Scuttish 
parliament  was  adjourned  by  proclamation  to  the 
IGth  of  September.  Trecautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  dangerous  communication  with  the  conti- 
nent: a  committee  was  appointed  to  put  the  king- 
dom in  a  posture  of  defence — to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  regency,  iu  securing  the  enemies  of  the  gu- 
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vernment;  and  the  earl  of  Home,  with  Sir  Peter 
Fraser  and  SiriEneas  Macpherson,  were  apprehend- 
ed and  imprisoned. 

The  king,  having  settled  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  in  Ireland,  where  General  Ginckcl 
exercised  the  supreme  command,  manned  his  fleet 
by  dint  of  pressing  sailors,  to  the  incredible  annoy- 
ance of  commerce  :  then,  leaving  the  queen  as  before 
at  the  helm  of  the  government  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  accompanied  by  Lord  Sidney, 
secretary-of-state,  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and  Port- 
land, and  began  to  make  preparations  for  taking 
the  field  in  person.  On  the  .30th  of  May,  the  duke 
of  Lu.\embourg  having  passed  the  Scheldt  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  took  possession  of  Halle,  and 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  in  sight  of  the  confederates, 
who  were  obliged  to  throw  up  intrenchmcnts  for 
their  preservation.  At  the  same  time  the  marquess 
de  Boufflers,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  in- 
trenched himself  before  Liege,  with  a  view  to  bom- 
bard that  city.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  King 
William  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  al- 
lied army,  by  this  time  reinforced  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  superior  to  the  enemy.  He  forthwith  de- 
tached the  couut  de  Tilly,  with  ten  thousand  men.  to 
the  relief  of  Liege,  which  vras  already  reduced  to  ruins 
and  desolation  by  the  bombs,  bullets,  and  repeated 
attacks  of  Boufflers.  who  now  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat to  Dinant.  Tilly,  having  thus  raised  the  siege, 
and  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  Huy,  rejoined  the 
confederate  army,  which  had  been  augmented  ever 
since  his  departure  with  six  thousand  men  from 
Brandenburgh,  and  too  thousand  Hessians,  com- 
manded by  the  landgrave  in  person.  Such  was  the 
vigilance  of  Lu.xembourg,  that  William  could  not 
avail  himself  of  his  superiority.  In  vain  he  ex- 
hausted his  invention  in  marches,  counter-marches, 
and  stratagems,  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  : 
the  French  marshal  avoided  it  with  such  dexterity, 
as  baffled  all  his  endeavours.  In  the  course  of  this 
campaign  the  two  armies  twice  confronted  each 
other:  but  they  were  situated  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  could  begin  the  attack  without  a  manifest 
disadvantage.  While  the  king  lay  encamped  at 
Court-sur-heurc,  a  soldier,  corrupted  by  the  enemy, 
set  fire  to  the  fusees  of  several  bombs,  the  explosion 
of  which  might  have  blown  up  the  whole  magazine, 
and  produced  infinite  confu.sion  in  the  army,  had 
not  the  mischief  been  prevented  by  the  courage  of 
the  men  who  guarded  the  artillery  :  even  while  the 
fusees  were  burning,  they  disengaged  the  waggons 
from  the  line,  and  overturned  them  down  the  side  of 
a  hill ;  so  that  the  communication  of  the  fire  was  in- 
tercepted. The  person  who  made  this  treacherous 
altenipl  being  discovered,  owned  he  had  been  eir- 
pliiyed  for  this  purpose  by  the  duke  of  Luxembourg. 
He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sufi'ercd  the 
death  of  a  traitor.  Such  perliilious  practices  not 
only  fix  an  indelible  share  of  infamy  on  the  French 
general,  but  prove  how  much  the  cuimcily  of  Wil- 
liam was  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  King  William, 
quitting  Court-8ur-ncurc,  encamped  upi^n  the  plain 
of  St.  Girard,  where  ho  remained  till  the  llh  of 
September,  consuming  the  forage,  and  exhausting 
the  country.  Then  he  passed  the  Sambre  near  Je- 
manpc,  while  the  French  crossed  it  at  La  Busire, 
anil  both  armies  marched  towards  Knghien.  The 
enemy,  perceiving  the  confederates  were  at  their 
hceU,  proceeded  to  Gramont,  passed  the  Dender, 
and  look  possession  of  a  strong  camp  bi'twccn  Aeth 
uud  Dudeldmrdu  :  William  followed  the  nunm  routo, 
and  encamped  bo'.woii   Autb  und  Leuse.      While  bo 


continued  in  his  post,  the  Hessian  forces,  and  those 
of  Liege,  amounting  to  about  eighteen  thousand 
men,  separated  from  the  army,  and  jiasscd  the  Meuse 
atNamor;  then  the  king  returned  to  the  Hague, 
leaving  the  command  to  the  Prince  Waldeck,  who 
forthwith  removed  to  Leuse,  and  on  the  '2Uth  of  the 
month  began  his  march  to  Cambron.  Luxembourg, 
who  watched  his  motions  with  a  curious  eye,  found 
means  to  attack  him  in  his  retreat  so  suddenly,  that 
his  rear  was  surprised  and  defeated,  though  the 
French  were  at  last  obliged  to  retire  :  the  prince 
continued  his  route  to  Cambron,  and  in  a  little  time 
both  armies  retired  into  winter-quarters.  Tn  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  de  Noailles  besieged  and  took 
Urgel  in  Catalonia,  while  a  French  squadron,  com- 
manded by  the  count  d'Etrees,  bombarded  Barce- 
lona and  Alicant. 

The  confederates  had  proposed  to  act  vigorously 
in  Italy  against  the  French;  but  the  season  was  far 
advanced  before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field.  The  emperor  and  Spain  had  undertaken 
to  furnish  troops  to  join  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  the 
maritime  powers  contributed  their  proportion  in 
money.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  nomiuated  to 
the  supreme  command  of  the  imperial  forces  in  that 
country  ;  the  marquess  de  Leganez,  governor  of  the 
Milanese,  acted  as  trustee  for  the  Spanish  monarch  . 
Duke  Schomberg,  son  of  that  great  general  who 
lost  his  life  at  the  Boyne,  lately  created  duke  of 
Leinster,  managed  the  interest  of  William,  as  king 
of  England  and  stadlholder,  and  commanded  a  body 
of  the  Vaudois  paid  by  Great  Britain.  Before  the 
German  auxiliaries  arrived,  the  French  had  made 
great  progress  in  their  conquests.  Catiuat  besieged 
and  took  Villa-Franea,  Nice,  and  some  other  forti- 
fications ;  then  he  reduced  Villana  and  Carmagnola, 
and  detached  the  marquess  de  Feuquieres  to  invest 
Coni,  a  strong  fortress  garrisoned  by  the  Vaudois 
and  French  refugees.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  now 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  saw  almost  all 
his  places  of  strength  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  : 
Coni  was  besieged;  and  La  Hoguette,  another 
French  general,  had  forced  the  passes  of  the  valley 
of  Aoste,  so  that  he  had  free  admission  into  the  Ver- 
ceillois,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese.  Turin 
was  threatened  with  a  bombardment ;  the  people 
were  dispirited  and  clamorous,  and  the  sovereign 
lay  with  his  little  army  encamped  on  the  hill  of 
Montcallier,  from  whence  he  beheld  his  towns  taken, 
and  his  palace  of  Rivoli  destroyed.  Duke  Schom- 
berg exhorted  him  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  give 
battle  to  Catinat,  while  that  ofliccr's  army  was 
weakened  by  detachments,  and  Prince  Engeue  • 
supported  his  remonslrauVe  :  but  this  proposal  was 
veliemently  opposed  by  the  marquess  de  Legnnez, 
who  foresaw  that  if  the  duke  should  bo  defciited, 
the  French  would  penetrate  into  the  territories  of 
Milan.  The  relief  of  Coni,  however,  was  under- 
taken by  Prince  Eugene,  who  began  his  march  for 
that  jdaco  with  a  convoy  guarded  by  two-and-twcnly 
hundred  horse :  at  Magliano  he  was  reinforced  by 

•  This  prince,  who  afterwards  acquired  n  dcRToe  of  nillllnry 
renown  rtiual  to  thiit  of  the  Rrcnlcnt  iiproes  iinciont  or  nioilern, 
win  allied  on  hlj  falhiTs  r'iile  to  tlio  liouw  of  Savoy,  bikI  on 
lib  niollier'i.  lo  iv  luao.-h  of  llio  hou^o  of  ll.nohon,  ITiiiio  Ku- 
Ijrne  ilol  bcillR  Iroiit..!  «  illi  thiil  r,»i.ocl  l.y  llio  .  ..orl  of  Kriuoe  lo 
whlrli  ho  coii.-.-.vo,l  loMn.lr   .Mllll.'.l.  .'ol,  r,-,l  lolo  thf  ».Tvu-o 


icumtyd  by  tlioso  ;)rliicii>luH  which 
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five  thousand  militia:  Balonde,  who  commanded  at 
the  sipge,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  approach  than  ho 
retired  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  behind 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  mortars,  bombs,  arras,  am- 
munitioTi,  tents,  provisions,  utensils,  with  all  his 
sick  and  wounded.  When  he  joined  Catinat,  he 
was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  and  afterwards 
cashiered  with  disgrace.  Hoguette  abandoned  the 
valley  of  Aoste  :  Feuquiercs  was  sent  with  a  detach- 
ment to  change  the  garrison  of  Casal ;  and  Catinat 
retired  with  his  army  towards  Villa  Nova  d'Aste. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  French  before  Coni  af. 
fected  Louvois,  the  minister  of  Louis,  so  deeply, 
that  he  could  not  help  shedding  tears  when  he  com- 

inicated  the  event  to  his  master,  who  told  hira, 
with  great  composure,  that  he  was  spoiled  by  good 
fortune.  But  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Pied- 
mont had  a  still  greater  influence  over  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  conclave  at  Rome,  then  sitting  for  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  in  the  room  of  Alexan- 
der VIU.,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  February. 
Notwithstanding  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the 
French  faction,  headed   by   cardinal  d'Etrees,    the 

lirs  of  Piedmont  had  no  sooner  taken  this  turn, 
than  the  Italians  joined  the  Spanish  and  imperial 
interest,  and  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
elected  pontiff.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent, 
in  honour  of  the  last  pope  known  by  that  appella- 
tion, and  adapted  all  his  maxims  against  the  French 
larch.  When  the  German  auxiliaries  arrived, 
uuder  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
confederates  resolved  to  give  battle  to  Catinat ;  but 
he  repassed  the  Po,  and  sent  couriers  to  Versailles, 
to  solicit  a  reinforcement.  Then  Prince  Eugene 
?stcd  Carmagnoli,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with 
such  vigour,  that  in  eleven  days  the  garrison  capi- 
tulated. Meanwhile  the  marquess  de  Hoquincourt 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Montmelian,  and  reduced 
the  town  without  much  resistance.  The  castle,  how- 
ever, made  such  a  vigorous  defence,  that  Catinat 
marched  thither  in  person  ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  the  place  held  out  till  the  '2ud  of  Decem- 
?r.  when  it  surrendered  on  honourable  conditions. 

The  summer  produced  nothing  of  importance  on 
the  Rhine.  The  French  endeavoured  to  surprise 
Mentz,  by  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  one 
of  the  emperor's  commissioners  :  but  this  being  dis- 
covered their  design  was  frustrated.  The  imperial 
array,  under  the  elector  of  Saxony,  passed  the  Rhine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheira  ;  and  the  French, 
crossing  the  same  river  at  Philipsburg,  reduced  the 
town  of  Portzheim  in  ©he  marquisate  of  Baden- 
Dourlach.  The  execution  of  the  scheme,  projected 
by  the  emperor  for  this  campaign,  was  prevented  by 
the  death  of  his  general,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
which  happened  on  the  2nd  of  September.  His  af- 
fairs wore  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  Hungary, 
where  the  Turks  were  totally  defeated  by  Prince 
Louis  of  Baden  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
imperialists  afterwards  undertook  the  siege  of  Great 
Waradin  in  Transylvania;  but  this  was  turned  into 
a  blockade,  and  the  place  was  not  surrendered  until 
the  following  spring.  The  Turks  were  so  dispirited 
by  the  defeat  by  which  they  had  lost  the  grand 
vizier,  that  the  emperor  might  have  made  peace 
upon  very  advantageous  terms;  but  his  pride  and 
ambition  overwhot  his  success.  He  was  weak,  vain, 
and  superstitious;  he  imagined  that  now  the  war  of 
Irr-Iand  was  almost  extinguisheii,  King  William, 
witli  the  rest  of  his  allies,  would  be  able  to  liumble 
the  French  power,  though  he  himself  should  not  co- 
operate with  horclics,  whom  he  abhorred ;  and  that. 


in  the  mean  time,  he  should  not  only  make  an  entire 
conquest  of  Transylvania,  but  also  carry  his  victo- 
rious arms  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  according 
to  some  ridiculous  prophecy  by  which  his  vanity 
had  been  flattered.  The  Spanish  government  was 
become  so  feeble,  that  the  ministry,  rather  than  be 
at  the  expense  of  defending  the  Netherlands,  offered 
to  deliver  the  whole  country  to  King  William,  either 
as  monarch  of  England,  or  stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces.  He  declined  this  offer,  because  he  knew 
the  people  would  never  be  reconciled  to  a  protestant 
government;  but  he  proposed  that  the  Spaniards 
should  confer  the  administration  of  Flanders  upon 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  ambitious  of  sig- 
nalizing his  courage,  and  able  to  defend  his  country 
with  his  own  troops  and  treasure.  This  proposal 
was  relished  by  the  court  of  Spain  :  the  emperor  im- 
parted it  to  the  elector,  who  accepted  the  office  without 
hesitation  ;  and  he  was  immediately  declared  go- 
vernor of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  council  of  state 
at  Madrid.  King  William,  after  his  return  from 
the  army,  continued  some  time  at  the  Hague, 
settling  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
That  affair  being  discussed,  he  embarked  in  the 
Maese,  and  landed  in  England  on  the  19th  of 
October. 

Before  we  explain  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  detail  of  the  late 
transactions  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  the  French  king  had  sent  a  large  supply  of 
provision,  clothes,  and  ammunition,  for  the  use  of 
the  Irish  at  Limerick,  under  the  conduct  of  Mon- 
sieur St.  Ruth,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
French  otHceis,  furnished  with  commissions  from 
King  James,  though  St.  Ruth  issued  all  his  orders 
in  the  name  of  Louis.  Tyrconnel  had  arrived  in 
January,  with  three  frigates  and  nine  vessels,  laden 
with  succours  of  the  same  nature  :  otherwise  the 
Irish  could  not  have  been  so  long  kept  together. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  these  supplies  prevent  thoui 
from  forming  separate  and  independent  bands  of 
Rapparees,  who  plundered  the  country,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  shocking  barbarities.  The  lords 
justices,  in  conjunction  with  General  Ginckel,  had 
taken  every  step,  their  prudence  could  suggest,  to 
quiet  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  and  prevent 
such  violence  and  rapine,  of  which  the  soldiers  of 
King  William's  army  were  not  entirely  innocent. 
The  justices  had  issued  proclamations,  denouncing 
severe  penalties  against  those  who  should  counte- 
nance or  conceal  such  acts  of  cruelty  andoppressitm  : 
they  promised  to  protect  all  papists  who  should  live 
quietly  within  a  certain  frontier  line:  and  Ginckel 
gave  the  catholic  rebels  to  understand,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  treat  with  them,  if  they  were  inclined 
to  return  to  their  duty.  Before  the  armies  took  the 
iield  several  skirmishes  had  been  fought  between 
parties  ;  and  these  had  always  turned  out  so  unfor- 
tunate to  the  enemy,  that  their  spirits  were  quite 
depressed,  while  the  confidence  of  the  French  rose 
in  the  same  proportion. 

St.  Ruth  and  Tyrconnel  were  joined  by  the  Rap- 
parees, and  General  Ginckel  was  reinforced  by 
Mackay,  with  those  troops  which  had  reduced  the 
highlanders  in  Scotland.  Thus  strengthened,  he, 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  marched  from  Mulliiigar 
to  Ballymorc,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  thousand 
men,  under  Colonel  Bourke,  whn,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  returned  an  evasive  answer.  But, 
when  a  breach  was  made  in  the  place,  and  the  be- 
siegers began  to  make  preparations  for  a  general 
Qbsault,  his  men  kid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted 
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at  discretion.  The  fortifications  of  this  place  being 
repaired  and  augmented,  the  general  left  a  garrison 
for  Its  defence,  and  advanced  to  Athlone,  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  and  supported  by  the 
Irish  army,  encamped  almost  under  its  walls.  The 
English  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was 
taken  sword  in  hand,  and  the  enemy  broke  down  an 
arch  of  the  bridge  in  their  retreat.  Batteries  were 
raised  against  the  Irish  town,  and  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  bridge,  which  was  defended  with  great  vigour. 
At  length  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  that 
a  detachment  should  pass  at  a  ford  a  little  to  the  lelt 
of  the  bridge,  though  the  river  was  deep  and  rapid, 
the  bottom  foul  and  stony,  and  the  pass  guarded  by 
a  ravelin,  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  forlorn 
hope  consisted  of  sixty  grenadiers  in  armour,  headed 
by  Captain  Sandys  and  two  lieutenants.  They  were 
seconded  by  another  detachment,  and  this  was  sup- 
ported by  six  battalions  of  infantry.  Never  was  a 
more  desperate  service,  nor  was  ever  exploit  per- 
formed with  more  valour  and  intrepidity.  They 
paised  twenty  a-breast,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
through  an  incessant  shower  of  balls,  bullets,  and 
grenades.  Those  who  had  followed  them  took  pos- 
session of  the  bridge,  and  laid  planks  over  the 
broken  arch.  Pontoons  were  fixed  at  the  same 
time,  that  troops  might  pass  in  different  places. 
The  Irish  were  amazed,  confounded,  and  abandoned 
the  town  in  the  utmost  consternation;  so  that,  in 
half  an  hour,  it  was  wholly  secured  by  the  English, 
who  did  not  lose  above  fifty  men  in  this  attack. 
Mackay,  Tetteau,  and  Ptolemache  exhibited  proofs 
of  the  most  undaunted  courage  in  passing  the  river ; 
and  General  Ginckel,  for  his  conduct,  intrepidity, 
and  success,  on  this  occasion,  was  created  earl  of 
Athlone.  When  St.  Ruth  was  informed,  by  express, 
that  the  English  had  crossed  the  river,  he  said,  it 
was  impossible  they  should  pretend  to  take  a  town 
A'hich  he  covered  with  his  army,  and  that  he  would 
give  a  thousand  pistoles  if  they  would  attempt  to 
force  a  passage.  Sarsficld  insisted  upon  the  ta-uth 
of  the  intelligence,  and  pressed  him  to  send  succours 
to  the  town  :  he  ridiculed  this  officer's  fears,  and 
some  warm  expostulation  passed  between  them. 
Being  at  length  convinced  that  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  place,  he  ordered  some  delacli- 
ments  to  drive  them  out  again  ;  but  the  cannon  of 
their  own  works  being  turned  against  them,  they 
found  the  task  impracticable,  and  that  very  night 
iheir  army  decamped.  St.  Uuth,  after  a  march  of 
ten  miles,  took  post  at  Aghrim;  and  having,  by 
drafts  from  garrisons,  augmented  his  army  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  resolved  to  hazard  a  decisive 
engngcment. 

Ginckel  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, passed  the  Shannon,  and  marchid  up  to  the 
enemy,  determined  to  give  them  battle;  though  his 
forces  did  not  exceed  eighteen  thousand,  and  the 
Irish  were  posted  in  a  very  advantageous  situation. 
St.  Uuth  had  made  an  atlmirabte  disposition,  and 
Uken  every  precaution  that  military  skill  could  sug- 
gent.  liis  centre  extended  along  rising  ground, 
uneven  in  many  places,  intersected  with  banks  and 
ditches,  joined  by  lines  of  communication,  and 
fronted  by  a  large  bog,  almost  impajisable.  Hih 
right  was  fortified  with  intrenchmentn,  and  his  left 
secured  by  the  castle  of  Aghrim.  lie  harangued 
hi9  army  in  the  most  pathetic  strain,  cimjunng  them 
ti>  ex-r'.  their  cniirugu  in  defence  of  thnr  ludy  reh- 
Hion.in  iIm*  exlin»fttion  of  heriisy,  in  recovering  their 
unciuut  honours  and  estates,  and  in  restoring  a  pioun 


king  to  the  throne,  from  whence  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  an  unnatural  usurper.  He  employed  the 
priests  to  enforce  his  exhortations;  to  assure  the 
men  that  they  might  depend  upon  the  prayers  of  the 
church;  and  that,  in  case  they  should  fall' in  battle, 
the  saints  and  angels  would  convey  their  souls  to 
heaven.  They  are  said  to  have  sworn  upon  the 
sacrament,  that  they  would  not  desert  their  colours, 
and  to  have  received  an  order  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  the  French  heretics  in  the  army  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  Ginckel  had  encamped  on  the 
Roscommon  side  of  the  river  Sue,  within  three  miles 
of  the  enemy  :  after  having  reconnoitred  their  posi- 
tion, he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of 
war,  to  attack  them  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  July. 
The  necessary  orders  being  given,  the  army  passed 
the  river  at  two  fords  and  a  stone  bridge,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  edge  of  the  great  bog,  began  about 
twelve  o'clock  to  force  the  two  passages,  in  order  to 
possess  the  ground  on  the  other  side.  The  enemy 
fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse  were 
several  times  repulsed ;  but,  at  length,  the  troops 
upon  the  right  carried  their  point  by  means  of  some 
field-pieces.  The  day  was  now  so  far  advanced, 
that  the  general  determined  to  postpone  the  battle 
till  next  morning;  but  perceiving  some  disorder 
among  the  enemy,  and  fearing  that  they  v;ould  de- 
camp in  the  night,  he  altered  his  resolution,  and 
ordered  the  attack  to  be  renewed.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  left  wing  of  the  English  ad- 
vanced to  the  right  of  the  Irish,  from  whom  thry 
met  with  such  a  warm  and  obstinate  reception,  that 
it  was  not  without  the  most  surprising  efforts  of 
courage  and  perseverance  that  they  at  length  obliged 
them  to  give  ground;  and  even  then  they  lost  it  by 
inches.  St.  Ruth,  seeing  them  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered,  immediately  detached  succours  to  them 
from  his  centre  and  left  wing.  Mackay  no  snoner 
perceived  them  weakened  by  these  detachments, 
than  he  ordered  three  battalions  to  skirt  the  bog, 
and  attack  them  on  the  left,  while  the  centre  ail- 
vanced  thro'igh  the  middle  of  the  morass,  the  men 
wading  up  to  the  waist  in  mud  and  water.  Afler 
they  had  reached  the  other  side,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  ascend  a  rugged  hill,  fenced  with 
hedges  and  ditches;  and  these  were  lined  with  mus- 
quetccrs,  supported  at  proper  intervals  with  squa- 
drons of  cavalry.  They  made  such  a  desperale 
resistance,  and  fought  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
the  assailants  were  repulsed  into  the  middle  of 
the  bog  with  great  loss,  and  St.  Ruth  exclaimed — 
*'  Now  will  i  drive  the  JCnglish  to  the  gatts  of 
Dublin."  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Ptolemache 
came  up  with  a  fresh  body  to  sustain  them, 
rallied  the  broken  troops,  and  renewed  the  charge 
with  such  vigour,  that  the  Irish  cave  way  in 
their  turn,  and  the  English  recovered  the  ground 
they  had  lost,  though  they  found  it  impossible  to 
improve  their  advantage.  Mackay  brought  a  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons  to  the  assistance  of  the  left 
wing,  oud  at  first  turned  the  tide  of  bottle  in  favour 
of  iho  English.  Major-general  Uouvigny,  who  ha<l 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  during  the  whole  action, 
advanced  with  five  regiments  of  cavalry  to  support 
the  centre,  when  St.  Ruth  perceiving  his  design, 
rrsi.lved  to  fall  upon  him  in  a  dangerous  holluw  \\a\. 
whirh  he  was  <.blit;nl  to  pass.  E..r  this  puvpoM-  \w 
JK-gun  to  dcsc.Mid  Ku'commndon-hill  with  his  whole 
reserve  of  luntte :  but  in  his  way  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball.  I  lis  troops  immediately  halted,  and 
his  guardk  retrentml  with  his  body.  His  fate  dis 
ritud    Uio  tro<>j)s,    and  ]>roduced  auuh,  oonfuMiou  ii» 
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Sarlields  could  not  remedy  ;  for  though  he  was  next  , 
in  command  he  had  been  at  variance  with  St.  Ruth  , 
:e  the  affair  at  Athlone,  and  was  ijinorant  of  the 
plan  he  had  concerted.  Rouvigny  having  passed 
the  hollow  way  without  opposition,  charged  the  enemy 
in  flauk,  and  bore  down  all  before  him  with  impe- 
tuosity :  the  centre  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  pushed 
the  Irish  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  the  whole 
line  giving  way  at  once  from  right  to  left,  threw 
down  their  arms.  The  foot  fled  towards  a  bog  in 
their  rear,  and  their  horse  took  the  route  by  the 
highway  to  Loughneagh  :  both  were  pursued  by  the 
English  cavalry,  who  for  four  miles  made  a  terrible 
slaughter.  In  the  battle,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
and  in  the  pursuit,  above  four  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  six  hundred  takeu,  together  with  all 
their  baggage,  tents,  provision,  ammunition,  and 
i-tillery,  twenty-nine  pair  of  colours,  twelve  stand- 
ards, and  almost  all  the  arms  of  the  infantry.  In  a 
word,  the  victory  was  decisive,  and  not  above  eight 
hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  The  vanquished  retreated  in  great  confusion 
to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a  iinal 
>tand,  in  hope  of  receiving  such  succours  from 
France  as  would  either  enable  them  to  retrieve 
their  affairs,  or  obtain  good  terms  from  the  court  of 
England.  There  Tyrconnel  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
ifter  having  survived  his  authority  and  reputation. 
He  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  French,  as 
well  as  the  hatred  of  the  Irish,  whom  he  had  advised 
to  submit  to  the  new  government,  rather  than  to- 
tally ruin  themselves  aud  their  families. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  detachments  were 
sent  to  reduce  Porturany,  Bonnachar,  and  Moor- 
castle,  considerable  passes  on  the  Shannon,  which 
were  accordingly  secured.  Then  Giuckel  advanced 
to  Galway,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender;  but 
he  received adefiance  from  Lord  Dillon  and  General 
d'Ussone,  who  commanded  the  garrison.  The  trenches 
c  immediately  oiiened  ;  a  furt  which  commanded 
the  approaches  to  the  town  was  taken  by  assault ; 
six  regiments  of  foot,  and  four  squadrons  of  horse, 
passed  the  river  on  pontoons;  and  the  place  being 
wholly  invested,  the  governor  thought  proper  to 
capitulate.  The  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  was  allowed  safe  comluct  to 
Limerick.  Giuckel  directed  his  march  to  the  same 
town,  which  was  the  only  post  of  consequence  that 
'  held  out  for  King  James.  Within  four  miles 
of  the  place  he  halted,  until  the  heavy  cannon  could 
be  brought  from  Athlone.  Hearing  that  Luttrel 
had  been  seized  by  the  French  general,  U'Ussone, 
aud  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  having  proposed  to 
surrender,  be  sent  a  trumpet,  to  toll  the  commander, 
that  if  any  person  should  be  put  to  death  for  such  a 
proposal,  he  would  make  retaliation  on  the  Irish 
prisoners.  On  the  25th  of  August  the  memy  were 
en  from  all  their  advanced  posts  :  Captain  Cole, 
with  a  squadron  of  ships  sailed  up  the  Shannon,  and 
Ins  frigates  anchored  in  sight  of  the  town.  On  the 
'2Glh  of  the  month  (he  batteries  were  opened,  and  a 
line  of  coutravaliation  was  formed;  the  Irish  army 
lay  eucarnpi'd  ou  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  the 
road  to  Killalow,  and  the  fords  were  guarded  with 
four  regiments  of  their  dragoons.  On  the  THh  of 
September,  after  the  town  had  been  almost  laid  in 
ruiuB  by  the  bombs,  and  large  breaches  made  in  the 
AiiUs  hy  the  battering  cannon,  the  guns  were  dis- 
iioiuitfd,  the  ontfortB  evacuated,  aud  such  other 
]iii«ili(ins  made  as  indicated  a  resolution  to  abandon 
Heige.  The  enemy  expressed  their  joy  in  loud 
|aclamation4  ;  but  this  wa»  of  short  ('ontinuunce.  In 
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the  night  the  besiegers  began  to  throw  a  bridge  of 
pontoons  over  the  river,  about  a  mile  higher  up  than 
the  camp;  and  this  work  was  finished  before  morn- 
ing. A  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot  had 
passed  when  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  seized  with  such  consternation,  that  they  thicw 
down  their  arms,  and  betook  themselves  *o  flight, 
leaving  behind  them  their  tents,  baggage,  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  one  standard.  The  bridge  was  im- 
mediately removed  nearer  the  town,  and  fortified; 
all  the  fords  and  passes  were  secured,  and  the  bat- 
teries continued  firing  incessantly  till  the  22nd  of 
the  month,  when  Ginckel  passed  over  with  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  grenadiers  attacked  the 
forts  that  commanded  Thomond-bridge,  and  carried 
them  sword  in  hand,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  garrison  had  made  a  sally  from  the  town  to 
sujiport  them  ;  and  this  detachment  was  driveu  back 
with  such  precipitation,  that  the  French  officer  on 
command  in  that  quarter,  fearing  the  English  would 
enter  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  the  bridge 
to  be  drawn  up,  leaving  his  own  men  to  the  fury  ol 
a  victorious  enemv.  Six  hundred  were  killed,  two 
hundred  taken  prisoners,  including  many  officers, 
and  a  great  number  were  drowned  in  the  Shannon. 
Then  the  English  made  a  lodgment  within  ten 
paces  of  the  bridge-foot ;  and  the  Irish  seeing  them- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides,  determined  to  capitu- 
late. General  Sarsfield  aud  Colonel  Wahop  signified 
their  resolution  to  Scravenmore  and  Rouvigny  :  hos- 
tages were  exchanged  ;  a  negotiation  was  immedi- 
ately begun,  and  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides  of 
the  liver.  The  lords-justices  arrived  in  the  camp 
on  the  Ist  of  October,  and  on  the  4th  the  capitula- 
tion was  executed,  extending  to  all  the  places  in 
the  kingdom  that  were  still  in  the  hands  ol  the 
Irish.  The  Roman  catholics  were  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  religion 
as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  con- 
formable with  that  which  they  possessed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  All  persons  whatever  were  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  these  laws,  and  restored  to  the 
possession  of  their  estates,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties, upon  their  submitting  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
majesties  King  William  aud  Queen  Mary,  except- 
ing, however,  certain  persons  who  were  forfeited  or 
exiled.  This  article  even  extended  to  all  merchants 
of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison  possessed  by  the 
Irish,  who  happened  to  be  abroad,  and  had  not  borne 
arms  since  the  declaration  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  reign,  provided  they  should  return  within 
the  term  of  eight  months.  All  the  persons  com- 
prised in  this  and  the  foregoing  article  were  in- 
dulged with  a  general  pardon  of  all  attainders,  out- 
lawries, treasons,  misprision  of  treason,  premunires, 
felonies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours whatsoever  committed  since  the  b-:;ginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  IL,  and  the  lords-justicea 
promised  to  use  their  best  endeavours  towards  the 
vt-eversal  of  such  attainders  and  outlaw) ies  as  had 
passed  against  any  of  ihem  in  parliament,  in  order 
to  allay  the  violence  of  party,  and  extinguish  private 
animosities,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person  should 
be  sued  or  impleaded  on  either  side,  for  any  trespass, 
or  made  accountable  for  the  rents,  tenements,  lands, 
I  or  houses  he  had  received  or  enjoyed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Every  uobleinun  und  gentleman 
comonsed  in  these  articles  was  authorized  to  kee;) 
a  sword,  u  ca.se  of  pLstoln,  and  a  gun  for  hia  defence 
or  amuttcmeut.  The  inlmbitunta  of  Limerick  und 
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other  garrisons  were  permitted  to  remove  their  goods 
aud  chattels,  without  starch,  visitaiiun,  or  payment 
of  duty.  The  lords-justice3  promise  to  use  Iheir 
best  endeavours,  that  all  persons  comprehended  in 
this  capitulaucn  should  for  eight  mouths  be  pro- 
tected from  ail  arrests  aud  c\ecutions  for  debt  or 
damage  ;  they  undertook  that  their  majesties  should 
ratify  these  articles  within  the  space  of  eight  months, 
and  use  their  endeavours  that  they  might  be  ratified 
and  confirmed  in  parliament.  The  subsequent  article 
was  calculated  to  indemnify  Colonel  John  Brown, 
whose  estate  and  effects  had  been  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  Irish  army  by  Tyrcounel  and  Sarsfield,  which 
lasthad  been  created  Lord  Lucan,  by  King  James,  and 
was  now  mentioned  by  that  title.  All  persons  were 
indulged  with  free  leave  to  remove  with  their  fami- 
lies and  efi'ects  to  any  other  country,  except  England 
and  Scotland.  All  officers  .ind  soldiers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  King  James,  comprehending  even  the  Rap- 
parees,  willing  to  go  beyond  sea,  were  at  hberty  lu 
march  in  bodies  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  continent  wi-th  the  French  otlicers 
and  troops.  They  were  furnished  with  passports, 
cunvoys,  and  carriages  by  land  and  water;  and  Ge- 
neral Ginukel  engaged  to  provide  seventy  ships,  if 
necessary,  for  their  transportation,  with  two  men-of- 
war  for  the  accommodation  of  their  otHcers,  and  to 
serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet.  It  was  stipulated, 
That  the  provisions  and  forage  for  their  substance 
should  be  paid  for  on  their  arrival  in  France:  that 
hostages  should  be  given  for  this  indemnification,  as 
well  as  for  the  return  of  the  ships  :  that  all  the  gar- 
risons should  march  out  of  their  respective  towns 
aud  fortresses  with  the  honours  of  war  :  that  the 
Irish  should  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred 
horses  :  that  those  who  should  choose  to  stay  he- 
hind,  might  dispose  of  themselves  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  after  having  surrendered  their  arms  to 
such  commissioners  as  the  general  should  appoint : 
that  all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  set  at  hberty  on 
both  sides  :  that  the  geneml  should  provide  two 
vessels  to  carry  over  two  different  persons  to  France, 
wiih  intimation  of  this  treaty;  and  that  none  of  those 
that  were  willing  to  quit  the  kingdom  should  be  de- 
tained on  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretence. — 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  famous  treaty  of  Li- 
merick, whifh  the  Irish  Roman  catholics,  considered 
as  the  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. The  town  of  Limerick  was  surrendered  to 
Giuckel ;  but  both  sides  agreed,  that  the  two  armies 
should  intrench  themselves,  till  the  Irish  could  em- 
bark, that  DO  disorders  might  arise  from  a  commu- 
nication. 

The  protcstant  subjects  of  Ireland  were  extremely 
disgusted  at  these  concessions  made  iu  favour  of 
vanquished  rebels,  who  had  exorcised  such  acts  of 
cruelly  and  rapine.  They  complained,  that  they 
themselves,  who  had  sufiered  f*)r  their  loyalty  to 
King  William,  were  neglected,  and  obliged  to  sit 
dttwn  with  their  losses,  while  their  enemies,  who  had 
shed  HO  much  blood  in  opposing  his  government,  were 
indemnifujd  by  the  urtirles  of  the  cupitulaUon,  and 
even  favoured  with  particular  indulgences.  They 
were  diMuiisscd  with  the  honours  of  war :  they  were 
transported  at  the  govcrnmrnl  expeuHO,  to  fight 
against  the  Enieli'-h  in  foreign  countries:  nn  ho- 
nourable provision  was  made  for  the  liapparoes, 
who  were  profcBned  banditti :  the  Romun-catholic 
iotereHt  in  Ireland  obtained  the  sanctitiu  id'  regal 
auiliorilv :  ailaindors  wero  ovurlooked,  forfeitures 
annul)«d,  purilunn  fxtendvd,  and  lawn  vet  HnidH,  in 
ordnr  to  ell".u!t  ji  ])iuilinitiou.     (inieUel  had  received 


orders  to  put  an  eud  to  the  war  at  any  rate,  th^t 
William  might  convert  his  whole  inftuence  and  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  ontiuent.  When  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  ratified,  and  hostages 
exchanged  for  their  being  duly  executed,  about  two 
thousand  Irish  foot,  aud  three  hundred  horse,  began 
their  march  for  Cork,  where  they  proposed  to  take 
shipping  for  France,  under  the  conduct  of  Sarsfield; 
but  three  regiments  refusing  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
delivered  up  thoir  anns.  and  dispersed  to  their  former 
habitations.  Those  who  remained  at  Limerick  em- 
barked on  the  7th  of  November,  in  French  trans- 
ports, and  sailed  immediately  to  France,  under  the 
convoy  of  a  French  squadron  which  had  arrived  in 
the  bay  of  Dingle  immediately  after  the  capitulation 
was  signed.  Twelve  thousand  men  chose  to  undergo 
exile  from  their  native  country,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  government  of  King  William.  When  they 
arrived  in  France,  they  were  welcomed  by  a  letter 
from  James,  who  thanked  them  for  their  loyalty; 
assured  them  they  should  still  serve  under  his  com- 
mission and  command ;  and  that  the  king  of  France 
had  already  given  orders  for  their  being  new  clothed, 
and  put  into  quarters  of  refreshment. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland  being  thus  completed, 
Baron  (iinckel  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
solemnly  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons  for  his 
great  services,  after  he  had  been  created  earl  of 
Athlone  by  his  majesty.  When  the  parliament  met 
on  the  '22od  of  October,  the  king,  iu  his  speech, 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  sending  a  strong  fleet 
to  sea  early  in  the  season,  and  of  maintaining  a 
considerable  army,  to  annoy  the  enemy  abroad,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  insult  aud  in- 
vasion ;  for  which  purpose,  he  said,  sixty-five  thou- 
sand men  would  be  barely  sufficient.  Each  house 
presented  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  his 
majesty's  safe  return  to  England,  an<l  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland :  they  promised  to  assist  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  in  prosecuting  the  war  with 
France;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  addresses 
to  the  queen,  acknowledging  her  prudent  adminis- 
tration during  his  majesty's  absence.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  appearance  of  cordiality  aud  complaisance, 
a  spirit  of  discontent  had  insinuated  itself  into  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  even  infected  great  part 
of  the  nation. 

A  great  number  of  individuals,  who  wished  well 
to  their  country,  could  not,  without  anxiety  and  re- 
sentment, behold  the  interest  of  the  nation  sacrificed 
to  foreign  connexions,  and  the  kiug's  favour  so 
particularly  bestowed  upou  Dutchmen,  in  prejudice 
to  his  English  subjects.  They  observed,  that  the 
number  of  forces  he  demanded  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  any  army  which  had  ever  been 
paid  by  tho  public,  even  when  the  nation  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger :  that,  instead  of  contri- 
buting as  allies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war  upon 
the  continent,  they  had  embarked  as  principals, 
and  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the  burluen,  thoU}.;h 
they  had  the  least  share  of  the  profit.  They  even 
insinuated,  that  such  a  stauding  army  was  more 
calculated  to  make  the  king  absolute  at  home  than 
to  render  him  formidable  abtoad ;  and  tho  secret 
friemls  of  the  laie  king  did  not  fail  to  enforce  those 
insinuations.  They  renewed  their  animadversions 
upon  tho  disagreeable  part  of  his  charactor :  they 
dwelt  upon  hi»  proud  ^e^ervo,  his  sullen  silence,  his 
imperious  dispoHilion,  and  his  base  ingratitude,  par- 
ticularly to  the  eurl  of  Marlborough,  whom  ho  \um\ 
diHiiiitised  from  all  his  eniploymentH,  iinnimliately 
ter  th«  mgnal  exploits  ho  lud  purfonnod    in    In-- 
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land.  The  disgrace  of  this  noblerann  was  partly 
ascribed  to  the  (Veedom  with  which  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  king's  undervaluing  his  services,  and 
partly  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  is  said  to  have  employed  her  influence  in  fo- 
menting a  jealousy  between  the  two  sisters.  The 
malcontents  of  the  whiggish  faction,  enraged  to  find 
their  credit  declining  at  court,  joined  in  the  cry 
which  the  Jacobites  had  raised  against  the  govern- 
ment. They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  arts  of 
corruption  were  shamefully  practised,  to  secure  a 
majority  in  parliament :  that  the  king  was  as  tender 
of  the  prerogative  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been  ;  and,  that  he  even  ventured  to  admit 
Jacobites  into  his  council,  because  they  were  known 
tools  of  arbitrary  power.  These  reflections  alluded 
to  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Ranelagh,  who,  with 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  been  lately  created  privy- 
councillors.  Rochester  entertained  very  high  no- 
tions of  regal  authority  :  he  proposed  severity  as 
one  of  the  best  supports  of  government ;  was  clear 
in  his  understanding,  violent  in  his  temper,  and  in- 
corrupt in  his  principles.  Ranelagh  was  a  man  of 
parts  and  pleasure,  who  possessed  the  most  plausible 
and  winning  address;  and  was  capable  of  transact- 
ing the  most  important  and,  intricate  affairs,  in  the 
midst  of  riot  and  debauchery.  He  had  managed  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  he 
enjoyed  the  office  of  paymaster  in  the  army  of  King 
James;  and  now  maintained  the  same  footing  under 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  was  the  proudest  commoner  in  England, 
and  the  boldest  orator  that  ever  filled  the  speaker's 
:hair.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  and  knew  every  individual  mem- 
ber so  exactly,  that  with  one  glance  of  his  eye 
he  could  prognosticate  the  fate  of  every  motion. 
He  had  opposed  the  court  with  great  acrimony, 
questioned  the  king's  title,  censured  his  conduct, 
reflected  upon  his  character.  Nevertheless,  he 
now  became  a  proselyte,  and  was  brought  into  the 
treasury. 

The  commons  voted  three  millions,  four  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  ensuing  year;  but  the 
establishment  of  funds  for  raising  these  supplies  was 
retarded,  partly  by  the  ill  humour  of  the  opposition, 
and  partly  by  intervening  affairs,  that  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  commons.  Several  eminent  mer- 
chants presented  a  petition  to  the  house  against  the 
East  India  company,  charging  them  with  manifold 
abuses;  at  the  same  time,  a  counter-petition  was 
delivered  by  the  company,  and  the  aff'air  referred  to 
the  examination  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  After  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  complaints,  the  commons  voted  certain  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  stock  and  the  tratHc;  and 
resolved  to  petition  his  majesty,  that,  according  to 
the  said  regulations,  the  East  India  company  should 
be  incorporated  by  charter.  The  coininittee  was 
ordered  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  establishment ; 
but  various  petitions  being  presented  against  it,  and 
the  company's  answers  proving  unsatisfactory,  tlie 
house  addressed  the  king  to  dissolve  it,  and  grant 
a  charier  to  a  new  company.  He  t  aid,  it  was  an 
affair  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom ;  therefore  he  would  consider  the  subject,  and 
in  a  little  time  return  a  positive  answer.  The 
parliament  waa  liKewitte  amused  by  a  pretended 
conspiracy  of  the  papists  in  I^ancashire,  to  raise  a 
rebellion  and   reatort' James  to  the  tlirone.     Several 


persons  were  seized,  and  some  witnesses  examined; 
but,  nothing  appeared  to  justify  the  information. 
Atlenyth,  one  Fuller,  a  prisoner  in  the  King's-bench, 
offered  his  evidence,  and  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  commons,  where  he  produced  some 
papers.  He  obtained  a  blank  pass  from  the  king 
for  two  persons,  who,  he  said,  would  come  from  the 
continent  to  give  evidence.  He  was  afterwards 
examined  at  his  own  lodgings,  where  he  aflSrmed, 
that  Colonel  Thomas  Delaval  and  James  Hayes  were 
the  witnesses  for  whom  he  had  procured  the  pass  and 
the  protection.  Search  was  made  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  direction  :  but  no  such  persons  were 
found.  Then  the  house  declared  Fuller  a  notorious 
impostor,  cheat,  and  false  accuser.  He  was,  at  the 
request  of  the  commons,  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  :  a 
disgrace  which  he  accordingly  underwent. 

A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high-treason 
having  been  laid  aside  by  the  lords  in  the  preceding 
session,  was  now  again  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and, 
passed  the  lower  house.  The  design  of  this  bill 
was  to  secure  the  subject  from  the  rigours  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed  in  the  late  reigns.  It  pro- 
vided, That  the  prisoner  should  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  his  indictment,  as  also  of  the  panel,  ten 
days  before  his  trial;  and,  that  his  witnesses  should 
be  examined  upon  oath,  as  well  as  those  vi  the  crown. 
The  lords,  in  their  own  behalf,  added  a  clause,  enact- 
ing. That  upon  the  trials  of  any  peer  or  peeress,  for 
treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  all  the  peers  who 
have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament  should  be 
duly  summoned  to  assist  at  the  trial:  that  this  no- 
tice should  be  given  twenty  days  before  the  trial : 
and,  that  every  peer  so  summoned,  and  appearing, 
should  vote  upon  the  occasion.  The  commons  re- 
jected this  amendment,  and  a  free  conference  en- 
sued. The  poiut  was  argued  with  great  vivacity  on 
both  sides,  which  served  only  to  inflame  the  dispute, 
and  render  each  party  the  more  tenacious  of  their 
own  ojiinion.  After  three  conferences,  that  produced 
nothing  but  animosity,  the  bill  was  dropped ;  for  the 
commons  resolved  to  bear  the  hardships  of  which 
they  complained,  rather  than  be  relieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  purchasing  a  new  privilege  to  the  lords; 
and  without  this  advantage,  the  peers  would  not 
contribute  to  their  relief. 

The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  lower  house,  was  the  miscarriage  of  the  fleet 
during  the  summer's  expedition.  Admiral  Russel, 
who  commanded  at  sea,  having  been  joined  by  the 
Dutch  squadron,  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  but 
as  the  French  king  had  received  undoubted  intell:- 
gence,  that  the  combined  squadrons  were  superior 
to  his  navy  in  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal, 
he  ordered  Tourville  to  avoid  an  engagement.  This 
officer  acted  with  such  vigilance,  caution,  and  dex- 
terity, as  baffled  all  the  endeavours  of  Uussel,  who 
was,  moreover,  perplexed  with  obscure  and  ccuUra- 
dictory  orders.  NeverihelcsSj  he  cruised  all  the 
summer,  in  the  channel  or  in  soundings,  tor  tho 
protection  of  the  trade,  and  in  particular,  secured 
the  homeward-bound  Smyrna  fleet,  in  which  tho 
English  and  Dutch  had  a  joint  concern  amounting 
to  four  millions  sterling.  Having  scoured  the  chan- 
nel, and  sailed  along  groat  part  of  the  French  coast, 
he  returned  to  Torbay  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
nd  received  fresh  orders  to  put  to  sea  again,  not- 
withstanding his  r'-pcated  remonstrances  against 
exposing  large  ships  to  the  storms  that  always  blow 
about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  He,  therefore,  sailed 
back  to  souiidini;'^,  where  he  continned  cruising  till 
2  V  2 
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the  2nd  of  September,  whea  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  tempest,  which  drove  him  into  the  channel, 
and  obliged  him  to  make  for  the  port  of  Plymouth. 
The  weather  being  hazy,  he  reached  the  sound  with 
great  difliculty;  the  Coronation,  a  second-rate,  foun- 
dered ac  anchor  off  the  Kam-head;  the  Harwich,  a 
third-rate,  bulged  upon  the  rocks,  and  perished  : 
two  oihi-rs  ran  ashoVe,  hut  were  gut  off  with  little 
damage:  but  the  whole  fleet  was  scattered  and  dis- 
tressed. The  nation  murmured  at  the  supposed  mis- 
conduct of  the  admiral,  and  the  commons  subjected 
him  to  an  inquiry;  but,  when  they  examined  his 
papers,  orders,  and  instructions,  they  perceived  he 
had  adhered  to  them  with  great  punctuality,  and 
thought  proper  to  drop  the  prosecution,  out  of  ten- 
derness to  the -ministry.  Then  the  house'took  into 
consideration  some  letters  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted in  a  French  ship  taken  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval, 
Three  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  written  by 
King  James,  and  the  rest  sealed  with  his  seal.  They 
related  to  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  in  Scotland, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  England  :  Legge  Lord 
Dartmouth,  with  one  Crew,  being  mentioned  in 
them  as  agents  and  abetturs  in  the  design.  Crew 
absconded,  but  Lord  Dartmouth  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Lord  Preston  was  e.\amined  touching 
some  ciphers  which  they  could  not  explain,  and 
pretending  ignorance,  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate; 
from  whence,  however,  he  soon  obtained  his  release. 
The  funds  for  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year  being 
established,  and  several  acts  passed  relating  to 
domestic  regulations,  the  king,  on  the  24th  of' 
February,  closed  the  session  with  a  short  speech^ 
thanking  the  parliament  for  their  demonstrations  of 
affection  in  the  liberal  supplies  they  had  granted,  and 
communicating  his  intention  of  repairing  speedily 
to  the  continent.  Then  the  two  houses,  at  his  de- 
sire, adjourned  themselves  to  the  12lh  of  April;  and 
the  parliament  was  afterwards  prorogued  to  the  29th  ' 
of  May,  by  proclamation. 

The  laws  enacted  iu  these  sessions  were  these : — 
an  act  fur  abrogating  (he  oath  of  supremacy  in  Ire- 
land, and  appoiuting  other  oaths;  an  act  for  taking 
away  clergy  from  some  olTenders,  and  bringing 
others  to  punishment;  an  act  against  deer-stealing; 
an  act  fur  repairing  the  highways,  and  settling  the 
rates  of  carriages  uf  goods;  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
creditors  against  fraudulent  devices  ;  an  act  fur  ex- 
plaiaing  and  supplying  the  defects  of  former  laws 
for  the  settlement  of  the  poor  ;  an  act  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle;  and 
an  act  for  ascertaiuinu  the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  Doctor  Welwood,  a 
•Scotch  physician,  was  taken  into  custody,  and  re- 
primanded at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  for 
having  reflected  upon  that  house  in  a  weekly  paper 
entitled  Mcrcurius  Heformatus  :  but,  as  it  was  writ- 
ten in  defence  of  the  government,  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  physicians  in  ordinary.  At 
this  period,  Charles  Montagu,  afterwards  carl  of 
lialifux,  distinguished  himself  in  the  hou^ic  of  com- 
mons by  his  tine  talents  and  eloquence.  The  privy- 
seal  wn8  committed  to  the  earl  oi  Pembroke  ;  Lord 
ViHconnl  Sidney  was  created  lurd-liuutenant  uf  Ire- 
laud:  Sir  John  Sommers  appointed  attorney- (general; 
and  the  see  of  Lincoln,  vacant  by  the  death  uf  Uar- 
low,  conferred  upon  Doctor  Thomas  TenniHon,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  the  kiag  as  a  divine  re- 
markable for  his  piety  and  moderation. 

The  kin({  had  sufTrred  so  much  iu  his  rnoutation 
hy  hin  cofiiplJtisnnce  tji  thn  presbyterians  ot  Scotland 
and  wu  lu  disple^ed  with  t\w  condurt  of  that  stub- 


born sect  of  religionists,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
admit  some  prelatists  into  the  administration.  John- 
ston, who  hud  been  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  was  recalled,  and  with  the  master  of 
Stair,  made  joint  secretary  of  Scotland;  Melville, 
who  had  declined  iu  his  importance,  was  made  lord 
privy-seal  of  that  kingdom :  Tweedale  was  consti- 
tuted lord-chancellor:  Crawford  retained  the  office 
of  president  of  the  council;  and  Lothian  was  ap- 
pointed high-commissioner  to  the  general  assembly. 
The  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  1.5th  of  April, 
because  it  was  not  yet  compliant  enough  to  be  as- 
sembled with  safety  ;  and  the  episcopal  clergy  were 
admitted  to  a  share  of  the  church-government.  These 
measures,  instead  of  healing  the  divisions,  served 
only  tu  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  two  parties. 
The  episcopalians  triumphed  in  the  king's  favour, 
and  began  to  treat  their  antagonists  with  insolence 
and  scorn :  the  presbyterians  were  incensed  to  see 
their  friends  disgraced,  and  their  enemies  distin- 
guished by  the  royal  indulgence.  They  insisted 
upon  the  authority  of  the  law,  which  happened  to 
be  upon  their  side  :  they  became  more  than  ever 
sour,  surly,  and  implacable  :  they  refused  to  concur 
with  the  prelatists,  or  abate  in  the  least  circimi- 
stances  of  discipline ;  and  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved, without  any  time  or  place  assigned  for  the 
next  meeting.  The  presbyterians  pretended  an  in- 
dependent right  of  assembling  annually,  even  with- 
out a  call  from  his  majesty ;  they  therefore  adjourned 
themselves,  after  having  protested  against  the  disso- 
lution. The  king  resented  this  measure,  as  an  in- 
solent invasion  of  the  prerogative,  and  conceived 
an  aversion  to  the  whole  sect,  who  in  their  turn 
began  to  lose  all  respect  for  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  various  accounts  of  the  massacre  of  Glenco'', 
the  following  by  Laing  is  perhaps  the  least  tinged 
with  party  spirit : — 

*'0n  William's  departure  for  Ireland,  to  dispos- 
sess James  of  his  last  kingdom,  a  plan  was  saggesied 
for  the  security  of  Scotland,  to  persuade  the  higii- 
landers  to  submit  to  government,  by  sums  of  money 
distributed  among  the  clans.  The  arrival  of  Bucnan, 
and  the  expcclalions  entertained  from  Montgomery's 
plots,  had  prevented  its  success.  The  episcopal 
lords  who  repaired  to  court  on  the  king's  return, 
to  implore  a  pardon,  endeavoured  to  extenuate  their 
concern  in  the  plot,  by  their  apprehensions  from 
the  presbyterians;  promised  to  support  the  esta- 
blished government  if  protected  from  the  fury  of 
Melville's  party  ;  and  engaged  to  appease  the  disor- 
ders of  the  highlands,  if  the  remainder  of  their  clergy 
were  preserved  from  expulsion.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  insincere  than  their  promises,  the 
earl  of  Melville  was  gently  displaced  with  bis  friends. 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  master  of  Stair,  was  aji- 
poiuted  secretary ;  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  chancellor  ; 
Lothian,  c<nunussinnor  to  the  assembly,  which  was 
soon  diss.dvrd;  and  by  a  political  mistake  that  di>- 
gusted  the  pre^liyl'Miaus.  nonu-  of  the  bite  plotters 
were  admitted  into  the  administration,  while  they 
continued  secretly  devoted  to  James.  Breadalbaiie. 
whose  influence  was  extensive  in  the  highlands,  was 
intrusted  with  twelve  thousand  pounds  to  reconcile 
the  chieftains,  or  rather  to  purchase  a  cessation  of 
arms.  That  insidious  and  interested  nobleman,  void 
of  attachment  either  to  James  or  William,  employed 
his  emissaries  tu  persuade  the  chinK  that  to  subniil 
to  government,  till  a  fairer  opportunity  occurred  tn 
resume  their  urmfi,  whh  the  most  acceptable  service 
to  tho  court  of  St.  (iermuins.      Suspicious  tliat  be 
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ti    int   to    appropriate  the  money   to  himself,  the 
I  ,.;l)Iaaders  rose  in  their  demands,  and  betrayed  his 
ailvM-e  to  government ;   but   it  was   discovered  that 
\  sought  permission    themselves   from    James  to 
I  ulate,  with  a  design  to  resume  iheir  arms  at  his 
[Mi.xnd.      A  severe    proclamation   was   therefore 
id  in  August.     They  were  required  to  subAit  to 
u  i. (^'rnraent,  and  to  receive   the  oaths  and   a  free 
jj.iriiiin  before  the  1st  of  January;    and   to   enforce 
lIm'  penalty  of  military  execution,  a  winter  campaign 
.'1^  projected  through  the  highlands.     A  plan  sug- 
-     ti'd  by  Breadalbane's   revenge,   was  adopted  by 
liicruel  policy  of   Dalrymple,  to  extirpate  every 
I  lui  tu  Lochaber  that  refused,  or  neglected  to  sub- 
in  ii  (.11  the  day  prescribed.  When  the  day  approached, 
tin-  cliieftams,  intimidated  or  apprized  of  their  dan- 
_'   I.  hastened  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  govern- 
!  !   ut    by   their    timely   submission.       Dundee    and 
In;  litn's  officers  were  permuted  to  capitulate,   and 
I     ii-jMirted  to  France,  where  they  were  reduced  to 
iiipany  of  private  soldiers ;   and  from  the  indi- 
■  ■  and  hardships  sustained  during  their  gallant 
^^;  v.ces  in  Catalonia  and  Alsace,  fewoftheseuahappy 
exiles  survived  to  revisit  their  native  cmutry. 

"  The  last  man  to  submit  was  Macdonald  of 
Gleaco.  Towards  the  end  of  December  he  applied 
to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  who  refused,  as 
not  a  civil  magistrate,  to  administer  the  oaths  ;  but 
dispatched  him  in  haste,  with  an  earnest  recommen- 
dation to  the  sheriff  of  Argyle.  From  the  snows 
and  other  interruption:>  on  the  road,  before  he  reached 
Inverary,  the  county  town,  the  day  prescribed  for 
submission  had  elapsed.  The  benefit  of  the  indem- 
nity was  strictly  forfeited  ;  the  sheriff  was  moved, 
however,  by  his  entreatiei  and  tears,  to  receive  his 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify  the  unavoidable 
cause  of  bis  delay.  But  his  oath  was  industriously 
suppressed,  by  the  advice  particularly  of  Stair  the 
president;  the  certifitate  was  erased  from  the  lists 
presented  to  the  privy-council;  and  it  appears  that 
an  extensive  combination  was  formed  for  his  de- 
struction. The  earl  of  Brcadalbane,  whose  lands 
he  had  plundered,  and  whose  temporizing  advice  he 
had  betrayed  to  government,  was  inured  to  the  most 
atrocious  massacres  by  the  execution  of  letters  of 
fire  and  sword  against  the  earl  of  Caithness,  whose 
estate  and  titles  he  had  formerly  usurped.  Dal- 
rymple, the  secretary-,  had  imbibed  the  bloody  spirit 
of  Lauderdale's  administration  ;  and,  instigated  by 
Breadalbane's  resentment,  expressed  the  mostsavage 
joy  at  an  opportunity  to  extirpate  a  thievish  clan. 
They  persuaded  William  that  Glenoo  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  highlands.  Per- 
hajjs  they  concealed  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
applied  within  due  time  for  the  oaths  to  government, 
which  he  had  since  received.  But  they  procured 
instructions,  signed,  and  for  their  greater  security, 
countersigned  by  the  king  himsclr",  to  proceed  to 
military  execution  against  such  rebels  as  had  re- 
jected'the  indemnity,  and  refused  to  sultmit  on  as- 
surance of  their  lives.  As  these  instructions  were 
found  insufBcient,  they  obtained  an  additional  order, 
signed,  and  also  countersigned,  by  the  king,  '  that 
if  (ileuco  and  his  clan  could  well  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  it  would  bo  a  proper  vindication  of  public 
justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of  thicv<'S.'  But  the 
direction  given  by  Uulryinple  far  exceeded  even 
the  king's  instructions.  In  his  letters  to  the  com- 
uiander-in-chief  h'!  recommended  the  cold  and  long 
niglita  of  winter  as  the  season  fittest  for  execution, 
whi>n  the  highlandera  could  not  eiicape  to  their  hills, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and,  without    h-Mscs. 


the  human  constitution  was  unable  to  survive;  re- 
gretted that  the  other  clans  in  Lochaber,  by  their 
timely  submission,  had  disappointed  his  vengeance; 
directed  with  the  local  knowledge  derived  from 
Breadalbane,  that  the  passes  to  Glenco  should  be 
securely  guarded ;  and  exhorted  even  the  subordinate 
officers  to  be  sudden  and  secret  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan,  not  to  trouble  the  government  with  prison- 
ers, nor  to  destroy  the  cattle  and  houses,  which 
might  render  the  people  desperate,  unless  ihe  whole 
clan  were  utterly  extirpated.  Such  atrocious  senti- 
ments, uttered  as  usual  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  were  communicated  to  the  officers 
with  full  effect. 

**  Glenco,  assured  of  an  indemnity,  had  remained 
at  home  unmolested  for  a  month,  when  a  detachment 
arrived  from  Fort  William,  under  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon,  whose  niece  was  married  to  one  of  bis 
sons.  The  soldiers  were  received  on  assurance  of 
peace  and  friendship,  and  quartered  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sequestered  vale  of  Glenco.  Their 
commander  enjoyed  for  a  fortnight  the  daily  hospitality 
of  his  nephew's  table.  They  had  passed  the  evening 
at  cards  together,  and  the  officers  were  to  dine  with 
his  father  next  day.  Their  orders  arrived  that 
night,  to  attack  their  defenceless  hosts  while  asleep, 
and  not  to  suffer  a  man,  under  the  age  of  seventy, 
to  escape  their  swords.  From  some  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances the  sons  were  impressed  with  a  sudden 
presentiment  of  danger,  and  discovered  their  ap- 
proach ;  but  before  they  could  alarm  their  father, 
the  massacre  spread  through  the  whole  vale.  Before 
the  break  of  day,  a  party,  entering  as  friends,  shot 
Glenco  as  he  rose  from  his  bed.  His  wife  was  stript 
naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  with  their 
teeth  from  her  fingers;  and  she  expired  next  morn- 
ing with  horror  and  grief.  Nine  men  were  bound 
and  deliberately  shot  at  Gienlyon's  quarters;  his 
landlord  was  shot  by  his  orders,  and  a  young  boy, 
who  clung  to  his  knees  for  protection,  was  stabbed  to 
death.  At  another  part  of  the  vale  the  inhabitants 
were  shot  while  sitting  around  their  fire;  women 
perished  with  their  children  in  their  arms;  an  old 
man  of  eighty  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  another,  who 
escaped  to  a  house  for  concealment,  was  burnt  alive. 
Thirty-eight  persons  were  thus  inhumanly  massacred 
by  their  inmates  and  guests.  The  rest,  alarmed  by 
the  report  of  musketry,  escaped  to  the  hills,  and 
were  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  tempest  that 
added  to  the  horrors  of  the  night.  While  the  end 
of  the  Glun  was  guarded  by  Duncanson,  with  a  de- 
tachment from  Fort  William,  Hamilton,  the  colonel, 
to  whom  the  superintendence  was  intrusted,  ad- 
vanced with  four  hundred  men  to  secure  the  eastern 
entrance,  and  complete  the  massacre;  but  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  night,  was  retarded  beyond  the 
appointed  hour.  When  he  entered  the  Glen  at 
noon,  an  old  man  was  the  only  victim  that  remained. 
But  the  carnage  was  succee<led  by  rapine  and  deso- 
lation. The  cattle  were  driven  ofl'  or  destroyed. 
The  houses,  to  fulfil  Dalrymple's  instructions,  were 
burnt  to  the  ground;  and  the  women  and  children, 
stript  naked,  were  left  to  expli)re  their  way  to  some 
remote  and  friendly  habitation,  or  to  perish  in  the 
snows. 

'*  The  outcry  against  the  massacre  of  Glenco, 
from  the  industry  of  the  Jacobites,  was  not  confined 
to  Scotland,  but  resounded  with  every  aggravation 
through  Europe.  Whether  the  inhuman  rigour  or 
the  perfidious  execution  of  the  orders  were  consi- 
dered each  part  of  the  bloody  transaction  fliiicovereil 
a  deliberate,  treacherous  and  an  impolitic  cruelty, 
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from  which  the  king  himself  was  not  altogether 
exempt.  Instead  of  the  terrov  which  it  was  meant 
to  inspire,  the  horror  and  universal  execration  which 
it  excited,  rendered  the  highlanders  irveconcileable 
to  his  government,  and  the  government  justly 
odious  to  his  subjects.  His  friends  endeavoured  in 
vain,  from  his  inadvertence  and  .haste,  to  transfer 
the  l)Iame  to  his  ministers;  his  ministers,  to  viadi- 
cate  the  orders  as  strictly  le^al,  or  analogous  to 
letters  of  fire  and  s\vord,  which  the  privy-council 
had  been  accustomed  to  grant.  But  when  a  second 
order,  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  king,  with 
such  unusual  precaution,  is  combined  with  the  im- 
punity which  his  ministers  enjoyed,  no  doubt  can 
remain  that,  although  the  execution  might  exceed 
his  intentions,  the  measurt;  was  not  concerted  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  previous  consent.  No  inquiry 
was  made  at  the  time;  no  punishment  was  inflicted 
afterwards,  on  the  authors  of  the  massacre.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  the  otficers  most  active 
in  the  execution  were  preferred.  The  best,  and 
perhaps  the  just  explanation  of  the  transaction  is, 
that  William,  beset  with  ministers  inured  to  the 
sanguinary  measures  of  the  former  government, 
was  betrayed  for  once  into  an  act  of  cruelty  incon- 
sistent with  his  character,  and  with  the  mild  and 
merciful  tenour  of  bis  reign," 

A  great  number  in  both  kingdoms  waited  impa- 
tiently for  an  opportunity  to  declare  in  behalf  of  the 
deposed  monarch,  who  was  punctually  informed  nf 
all  these  transactions,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his 
advantage  of  the  growing  discontent.  King  William, 
having  settled  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
exerted  uncommon  care  and  assiduity  in  equipping 
a  formidable  fleet,  embarked  for  Holland  on  the  1st 
of  March,  and  was  received  by  the  States-general 
with  expressions  of  the  most  cordial  regard.  While 
he  was  here  employed  in  promoting  the  measures  of 
the  grand  confederacy,  the  French  king  resolved  to 
invade  England  in  his  absence,  and  seemed  heartily 
engaged  in  the  interest  of  James,  whose  emissaries 
in  Britain  began  to  bestir  themselves  with  uncom- 
mon assiduity,  in  preparing  the  nation  for  his  re- 
turn. One  Lant,  who  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
of  distributing  his  commissions,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  released,  and  the  papists  of  Lancashire  dis- 
patched him  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  with  an 
assurance  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  receive 
their  old  sovereign.  He  returned  with  advice  that 
King  James  would  certainly  land  in  the  spring  ;  and 
that  Colonel  Parker  and  other  officers  should  be 
sent  over  with  full  instructions,  touching  their  con- 
duct at  and  before  the  king's  arrival.  Parker  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  Kngland,  and  made  the  Jaco- 
bites acquainted  witli  the  whole  scheme  of  a  descent, 
which  Louis  had  actually  concerted  with  the  late  king. 
He  assured  them  that  their  lawful  sovereign  would 
once  more  visit  his  British  dominions,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand  effective  men,  to  be  embarked  at 
La  Hoguc;  that  the  transports,  were  already  nrc- 
pared,  and  a  strong  squadron  equipped  for  their 
iiiiivoy;  he,  therefore,  exhorted  them  to  be  speedy 
and  secret  in  their  preparati<m«,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  take  arms,  and  co-operate  in  etfecting 
his  restoration.  This  officer,  and  one  Johnson,  a 
priest,  arc  said  to  have  undertaken  tho  nssussination 
of  King  William;  but,  before  they  could  execute 
their  design,  his  majesty  set  sail  for  Hollnnil. 

Mean  while  James  addreasod  a  letter  to  several 
lords,  who  had  linen  formerly  members  of  his  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  to  divers  ladies  of  quality  an<l  distinc- 
tion,   iiilinmliiiK  iho  pregnancy  of  liia  qiieen,  ami 


requiring  them  to  attend  as  witnesses  at  the  labour. 
He  took  notice  of  the  injury  his  family  and  honour 
had  sustained,  from  the  cruel  aspersions  of  his  ene- 
mies concerning  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  as  Provi- 
dence had  now  favoured  him  with  an  opportunity  ot 
refuting  the  calumny  of  those  who  affirmed  that  the 
queen  was  incapable  of  child-bearing,  he  assured 
them,  in  the  name  of  his  brother  the  French  king, 
as  well  as  upon  his  own  royal  word,  that  they  should 
have  free  leave  to  visit  his  court,  and  return  after 
the  labour.  This  invitation,  however,  no  person 
would  venture  to  accept.  He  afterwards  employed 
his  emissaries  in  circulating  a  printed  declaration, 
importing  that  the  king  of  France  had  enabled  him 
to  make  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  crown  ;  and 
that,  although  he  was  furnished  with  a  number  of 
troops  sufficient  to  unite  the  hands  of  his  subjects, 
he  did  not  intend  to  deprive  them  of  their  share  in 
the  glory  of  restoring  their  lawful  king  and  their 
ancient  government.  He  exhorted  the  people  to 
join  his  standard.  He  assured  them  that  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  should  behave  with  the  most  regular 
discipline,  and  be  sent  back  immediately  after  hi^ 
re-establishment.  He  observed,  that  when  such  a 
number  of  his  subjects  were  so  infatuated  as  to  con- 
cur with  the  unnatural  design  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  he  had  chosen  to  rely  upon  the  tidelity  of 
his  English  army,  and  refused  considerable  succours 
that  were  offered  to  him  by  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty ;  that  when  he  was  ready  to  oppose  force  with 
force,  he  nevertheless  offered  to  give  all  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  his  subjects  who  had  been  misled,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  their  eyes,  with  respect  to  the 
vain  pretences  of  his  adversary,  whose  aim  was  not 
the  reformation  but  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  when  he  saw  himself  deserted  by  his 
army,  betrayed  by  his  ministers,  abandoned  by  his 
favourites,  and  even  his  own  children,  and  at  last 
rudely  driven  from  his  own  palace  by  a  guard  of 
insolent  foreigners,  he  had,  for  his  personal  safely, 
taken  refuge  in  Fiance  :  that  his  retreat  from  the 
malice  and  cruel  designs  of  the  usurper  had  been 
construed  into  an  abdication,  and  the  whole  cousli- 
tution  of  the  monarchy  destroyed  by  a  set  of  men 
illegally  assembled,  who,  in  fact,  had  no  power  to 
alter  the  property  of  the  meanest  subject.  He  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  by  this  time  the  nation  had 
fairly  examined  the  account,  and,  from  the  losses, 
and  enormous  expense  of  the  three  last  years,  were 
convinced  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
disease  :  that  the  beginning,  like  the  first  years  of 
Nero's  reign,  winild,  in  all  probability,  be  found  the 
mildest  part  of  the  usurpation,  and  tne  instruments 
of  the  new  establishment  live  to  suffer  severely  by 
the  tyranny  they  had  raised  ;  that  even,  though  the 
usurpation  shouhl  continue  during  his  life,  au  indis- 
putable right  would  survive  in  his  issue,  and  expose 
the  kingdom  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  Ho 
not  only  solicited  but  commanded  his  good  subjects 
to  join  him  according  to  their  duty,  and  the  oaths 
they  had  taken.  He  forbade  them  to  pay  ta.\c8  or 
any  part  of  the  revenue  to  the  usurper.  He  pro- 
mised pardon,  and  even  rewards  to  all  those  who 
should  return  to  their  duly,  and  to  procure  in  his 
first  parliament  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  an  excep- 
tion of  certain  persons*  whom  he  now  enumerated. 

•  Those  cxceirtiMl  were  tlie  duke  of  Ormoinl.  Ilio  iimrquos'. 
of  Wliirhesler.  Iho  enrlH  of  Suiulerlim.l,  lliilli.  Daiil.v.  "i»l 
Nollinuhniu.  llie  l.,.r.l«  N.'wp..rl.llvh.nuMv,Wil'  '.<u-  i  llir, 
ler.  C.mliury,  1)111.1.1,1111,  .out  Cliur.  lull;  lU.  ii  '  '    '■<'•• 

lin.lSl.  AsiM'li.^li  l(.i1..il  llo«,.nl.Sli-.l ^^   >    i.  ,,,  --i.  M:, 

umuHlrliiiNloiir.  >ii  s;.'i,in.[i  l'„x.  Sir  til' .  .1  i  .iiul 
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He  declared  that  all  soldiers  who  should  quit  the  descent,  he  detached  General  Ptolemache  with  three 
service  of  the  usurper,  and  enlist  under  his  banners,  of  the  English  regiments  from  Holland.  These, 
might  depend  upon  receiving  their  pardon  and  ar-  reinforced  with  other  troops  remaining  in  England, 
rears;  and  that  the  foreign  troops,  upon  laying  !  were  ordered  to  encamp  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
duwn  their  arms,  should  be  paid  and  transported  to  !  Portsmouth.  The  queen  issued  a  proclamation, 
their  respective  countries.  He  solemnly  protested  i  commanding  all  papists  to  depart  from  London  and 
that  he  would  protect  and  maintain   the    church  of    Westminster;   the  members  of  both  houses  of  par- 


England,  as  by  law  established,  in  all  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  possessions  :  he  signed  his  resolution 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  parliament  for  allowing 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  as  an  indul- 
gence agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli- 
giun,  and  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  He  said  his  principal  care  should  be 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  late  distractions ;  to  restore 
trade,  by  observing  the  act  of  navigation,  which  had 
been  lately  so  much  violated  in  favour  of  strangers; 
to  put  the  navy  in  a  tlonrishing  condition;  and  to 
take  every  step  that  might  contribute  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  monarchy  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  He  concluded  with  professions  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  Will,  declaring,  that  all  who 
should  reject  his  offers  of  mercy,  and  appear  in  arms 
against  hini,  would  be  answerable  to  Almighty  God 
for  all  the  blood  that  should  be  spilt,  and  all  the 
miseries  in  which  these  kingdoms  might  be  involved 
by  their  desperate  and  unreasonable  opposition. 

While  this  declaration  operated  variously  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  Colonel  Parker,  with  some 
other  officers,  enlisted  men  privately  for  the  service 
of  James,  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and 
iu  the  bishopric  of  Durham  ;  at  the  same  time  Fun- 
taine  and  Holeman  were  empl  yed  in  raising  two 
regiments  of  horse  at  London,  that  they  might  join 
their  master  immediately  after  his  landing.  His 
partisans  sent  Captain  Lloyd  with  an  express  to 
Lord  Melfort,  containing  a  detail  of  these  particu- 
lars, with  an  assurance  that  they  had  brought  over 
Rear-arlmiral  Carter  to  the  interest  of  his  majesty. 
They  likewise  transmitted  a  list  of  the  ships  that 
composed  the  English  fleet,  and  exhorted  James  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  French  king,  that  the 
Count  de  Tourvilie  might  be  ordered  to  attack  them 
before  they  should  be  joined  by  the  Dutch  squadron. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  advice,  that  Louis 
commanded  Tourvilie  to  fall  upon  the  English  fleet, 
even  without  waiting  for  the  Toulun  squadron,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquess  D'Etrees.  By  this  time 
James  had  repaired  to  La  Hogue,  and  was  ready  to 
embark  with  his  army,  consisting  of  a  body  of  French 
troops,  together  with  some  English  and  Scotch  re- 
fugees, and  the  regiments  which  had  bcun  trans- 
ported from  Ireland  by  virtue  of  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick. 

The  ministry  of  England  was  informed  of  all  these 
particulars,  partly  by  some  agents  of  James,  who 
betrayed  hi.s  cause,  and  partly  by  Admiral  Carter, 
who  gave  the  queen  to  understand  he  had  been 
tampered  with ;  and  was  instructed  to  amuse  the 
Jacobites  with  a  negotiation.  King  William  no 
8o<mer  ariived  in  Holland,  than  he  hastened  the 
naval  preparations  of  the  Dutch,  so  tliat  their  fleet 
was  ready  for  sea  sooner  than  was  expected;  and 
when  he  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  projected 

Dixvell,  Sir  .lames  Oxdon,  Doctor  John  Tillotson,  Doctor  Gil- 
bert Uiirnot:  Francis Uusnel,  Kirhard  Levisun.John'lrcnchard, 

(Jliitrli-s  DuncomI).  cilixviis  of  London:  Kdwards.  Slaplelon, 
and  iluiit,  (ishcirin'ii,  .iiui  all  <ilhcrs  wlio  hiui  oiTered  pemunul 
indii;niiir«(  ti- Itiii  ;ii  Kivcrjiliiim ;  or  had  hf.eu  concorned  tii 
the  I'iiil'iirotii  iiiuntr  of  Jolin  AsMton,  Croag,  or  nny  other 
wl.o  li»<l  Millrr.Ml  .i.:ith  for  their  InjnUy  :  or  all  fipi.'fl.  or 
siu-li  at  li.'id  liutnjed  )m  council  Uuiiui;  his  l.iUt  iibv-n.-o 
froiu  Euijhuid. 


liament  were  required  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  May, 
that  she  might  avail  herself  of  their  advice  in  such 
a  perilous  conjuncture.  Warrants  were  expedited 
for  apprehending  divers  disaff"ected  persons;  and 
they  withdrawing  themselves  from  their  respective 
places  of  abode,  a  proclamation  was  published  for 
discovering  and  bringing  them  to  justice.  The  earls 
of  Scarsdale,  Lichfield,  and  Newburgh;  the  Lords 
Griffin  and  Forbes;  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Oglethorpe,  and  others,  found  means  to  elude 
the  search.  The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Marl- 
borough were  sent  to  the  Tower :  Edward  Ridley, 
Knevitt,  Hastings,  and  Robert  Fergusson,  were  im- 
prisoned in  Newgate.  The  bishop  of  Rochester 
was  confined  in  his  own  house  :  the  Lords  Brudenel 
and  Fanshaw  wore  secured;  the  earls  of  Dunmore, 
Middlcton,  and  Sir  Andrew  Forrester,  were  di^co 
vered  in  a  quaker's  house,  and  committed  to  prison, 
with  several  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  train- 
bands of  London  and  Westminster  were  armed  by 
the  queen's  direction,  and  she  reviewed  them  in 
person  :  Admiral  Russel  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea 
with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and  Carter,  with  a 
squadron  of  eighteen  sail,  continued  to  cruise  along 
the  French  coast,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  Ilth  of  May,  Russel  sailed  from  Rye  to 
St.  Helen's,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  squadron 
under  Delaval  and  Carter,  There  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  intimating,  that 
a  report  having  spread  of  the  queen's  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  sea-otficers,  her  majesty  had  ordered 
him  to  declare  in  her  name,  that  she  reposed  the 
most  entire  confidence  in  their  attachment ;  and  be- 
lieved the  report  was  raised  by  the  enemies  of  the 
government.  The  flag-ofiicers  and  captains  forth- 
with drew  up  a  very  loyal  and  dutiful  address,  which 
was  graciously  received  by  the  queen,  and  published 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Russel,  being 
reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadrons,  commanded  by 
AUemonde,  Callembergh,  and  Vandergoes,  set  sail 
for  the  coast  of  France  on  the  18th  of  May,  with  a 
fleet  of  ninety-nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates 
and  fire-ships.  Next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  discovered  the  enemy,  under  the 
Count  de  Tourvilie,  and  threw  out  the  signal  for 
the  line  of  battle,  which  by  eight  o'clock  was  fornud 
in  good  order,  the  Dutch  in  the  van,  the  blue  squa- 
dron in  the  rear,  and  the  red  in  the  centre.  The 
French  fleet  did  not  exceed  sixty-three  ships  of  the 
line,  and,  as  they  were  to  windward,  Tourvilie  might 
have  avoided  an  engagement;  but  he  had  received 
a  positive  order  to  fight,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Dutch  and  English  squadrons  had  not  joined. 
Louis,  indeed,  was  apprized  of  their  junction  before 
they  were  descried  by  his  admiral,  to  whom  he  dis- 
patched a  countermanding  order  by  two  several 
vessels  ;  but  one  of  them  was  taken  by  the  Englisn, 
and  the  other  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  tne 
engagement. 

Tourvilie,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  first  man- 
date, bore  down  alongside  Russel's  own  ship,  which 
he  engaged  at  a  very  small  distance.  He  fought 
with  great  fury  till  one  o'clock,  when  bis  rit'ging 
and  suIIh  being   coubiderably  danwigL'd,  his  bliip,  the 
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Rising  Sun,  which  carried  one  hunilred  and  four 
cannons,  was  towed  out  of  the  line  in  great  disorder. 
Nevertheless,  the  engagement  continued  till  three, 
when  the  fleets  were  parted  by  a  thick  fog.  When 
this  abated,  the  enemy  were  descried  flying  to  the 
northward  ;  and  Russel  made  the  signal  for  chasing. 
Part  of  the  blue  squadron  came  up  with  the  enemy 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  and  engaged  them  half 
an  hour,  during  which  Admiral  Carter  was  mortally 
wounded.  Finding  himself  in  extremity,  he  ex- 
horted his  captain  to  light  as  long  as  the  ship  could 
float,  and  expired  with  great  composure.  At  length, 
the  French  bore  away  for  Conquet-road,  having  lost 
four  ships  in  this  day's  action.  Next  day,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  there  were  discovered  crowd- 
ing away  to  the  westward  ;  and  the  combined  fleet 
chased  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  until 
Russel's  foretop-raast  came  by  the  board.  Though 
he  was  retarded  by  this  accident,  the  fleet  still  coli- 
tinued  the  pursuit,  and  anchored  near  Cape  La 
Hogue.  On  the  22nd  of  the  month,  about  seven  in 
in  the  morning,  part  of  the  French  fleet  was  per- 
ceived near  the  Race  of  Alderney,  some  at  anchor, 
and  some  driving  to  the  eastward  with  the  tide  of 
flood.  Russel,  and  the  ships  nearest  him,  imme- 
diately slipped  their  cables,  and  chased.  The  Rising 
Sun,  having  lost  her  masts,  ran  ashore  near  Cher- 
hours',  where  she  was  burned  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval, 
together  with  the  Admirable,  another  first-rate,  and 
the  Conquerant  of  eighty  guns.  Eighteen  other 
ships  of  their  fleet  ran  into  La  Hogue,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  destroyed 
them,  and  a  great  number  of  transports  laden  with 
ammunition,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  Are  from  the 
enemy,  and  in  sight  of  the  Irish  camp.  Sir  John 
Ashby,  with  his  own  squadron,  and  some  Dutch 
ships,  pursued  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
escaped  through  the  Race  of  Alderney,  by  such  a 
dangerous  passage  as  the  English  could  not  attempt, 
without  exi)Obing  their  ships  to  the  most  imminent 
hazard.  This  was  a  very  mortifying  defeat  to  the 
French  king,  who  had  been  so  long  flattered  with 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories :  it  reduced 
James  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  despondence,  as  it  frus- 
trated the  whole  scheme  of  his  embarkation,  and 
overwhelmed  his  friends  in  England  with  grief  and 
despair.  Some  historians  alleged,  that  Russel  did 
not  improve  his  victory  with  all  advantages  that 
might  have  been  obtained,  before  the  enemy  reco- 
vered their  consternation.  They  say,  his  affection 
to  the  bervicc  was  in  a  good  measure  cooled  by  the 
disgrace  of  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  :  that 
he  hated  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whose  channel 
he  received  his  orders ;  and,  that  he  adhered  to  the 
Utter,  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions. 

Russel,  having  ordered  Sir  John  Ashby,  and  the 
Dutch  admiral,  Callembergh,  to  steer  towards  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the  remainder 
of  the  French  fleet,  sailed  back  to  St.  Helen's,  that 
the  damaged  ships  might  be  refuted,  and  (be  fleet 
furnished  with  fresh  supplies  of  provision  and  am- 
munition :  but  bis  principal  motive  was,  to  take  on 
board  a  number  ot  troops  provided  for  u  descent 
upon  France,  which  hud  been  projected  by  England 
and  Iloltund,  with  a  view  to  alarm  and  dintract  the 
enemy  in  their  own  domiuious.  The  tjueen  was  so 
pleased  with  the  victory,  that  aim  ordered  thirty 
thuuHUnd  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  sailors. 
8hc  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the 
action;  and  the  bodies  of  Admiral  Carter  and  Cap- 
tain IlllJlti^^^.  wlio  hml  beni  killed  in  the  buttle,  tii 
be  inti-rnd  vvilii  ^reat  fiinural  pomp.     In   tlielatttr 


end  of  July,  seven  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Leinster,  embarked  on  board  transports, 
to  be  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  Brest,  orRochefort; 
and  the  nation  conceived  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  this  expedition.  A  council  of  war,  consisting  of 
land  and  sea  officers,  being  held  on  board  the  Breda, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  scheme  of  the  ministry,  the 
members  unanimously  agreed  that  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  put  it  in  execution.  Neverthe- 
less, the  admiral  having  detached  Sir  John  Ashby 
with  a  squadron,  to  intercept  the  remains  of  the 
French  fleet,  in  their  passage  from  St.  Maloes.  to 
Brest,  set  sail  for  La  Hogue  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  and  transports  :  but,  in  a  few  days,  the  wind 
shifting,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  St.  Helen's. 

The  queen  immeiiialely  dispatched  the  marquess 
of  Caermarthen,  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  Dorset, 
Nottingham,  and  Rochester,  together  with  the  Lords 
Sidney  and  Cornwallis,  to  consult  with  the  admiral, 
who  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  making 
an  effectual  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  The  design  was,  therefore, 
laid  aside;  and  the  forces  were  transported  to  Flan- 
ders. The  higher  the  hopes  of  the  nation  had  been 
raised  by  this  armament,  the  deeper  they  felt  their 
disappointment.  A  loud  clamour  was  raised  against 
the  ministry,  as  the  authors  of  this  miscarriage. 
The  people  complained,  that  they  were  plundered 
and  abused  :  that  immense  sums  were  extorted  from 
them  by  the  most  grievous  impositions;  that,  by  the 
infamous  expedient  of  borrowing  upon  established 
funds,  their  taxes  were  perpetuated:  that  their  bur- 
thens would  daily  increase:  that  their  treasure  was 
either  squandered  away  in  chimerical  projects,  or 
expended  in  foreign  connexions,  of  which  England 
was  naturally  independent.  They  were  the  more 
excusable  for  exclaiming  in  this  manner,  as  their 
trade  had  suft'ered  grievously  by  the  French  pri- 
vateers, which  swarmed  in  the  channel.  In  vain 
the  merchants  had  recourse  to  the  Admiralty,  which 
could  not  spare  particular  convoys,  while  large 
fleets  were  required  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
The  French  king  having  nothing  further  to  appre- 
hend from  the  EngUsh  armament,  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  and  James  re- 
turned in  despair  to  St.  Germain's,  where  his  queen 
had  been  in  his  absence  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
who  was  born  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  other  persons  ot 
distinction. 

Louis  had  taken  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of  May. 
On  the  2()th  of  that  month  he  arrived  at  his  camp 
in  Flanders,  with  all  the  effeminate  pomp  of  an 
Asiatic  emperor,  attended  by  his  women  and  para- 
sites, his  band  of  music,  his  dancers,  his  opera,  and, 
in  a  word,  by  all  the  ministers  of  luxury  and  sen- 
sual pleasure.  Having  reviewed  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ihou- 
.sand  men,  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Namur,  which 
he  invested  on  both  sides  uf  the  Sambre,  with  about 
one-half  of  his  army,  while  the  olh.-r  covered  the 
siege,  under  the  comm.iml  of  Luxcndiourg.  Namur 
is  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Sumhre.  The  citadel  was  deemed  one  of  the  strong 
est  forts  in  Flanders,  strengthened  with  a  new  work 
contrived  by  the  fumuus  engineer  Cochorn,  who 
now  defended  it  in  person.  The  prince  dcBarhason 
commanded  the  garrison,  consisting  ot  nine  thousand 
men.  The  place  was  well  supplied;  and  the  gover- 
nor knew  tliut  King  William  wmild  make  strong 
efforts  for  its  relief  ;  bo  tliat  tho  beHieged  were  ani- 
mated with  many  concurring  considerutiulis.     Not- 
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withstanding  these  advantages,  the  assailants  carried 
n  their  attacks  with  such  vigour,  that  in  seven  days 
fter  the  trenches  were  opened  the  town  capitulated, 
and  the  garrison  retired  into  the  citadel.  King  Wil- 
liani,  being  joined  by  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Liege,  advanced  to  the  Mehaigne,  at  the  head 
e  hundred  thousand  effective  men,  and  en- 
camped within  cannon-shot  of  Luxembourg's  army, 
hich  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  That 
general,  however,  had  taken  such  precautions,  that 
the  king  of  England  could  not  interrupt  the  siege, 
nor  attack  the  French  lines  without  great  disadvan- 
tao-e.  The  besiegers,  encouraged  by  the  presence 
f^their  monarch,  and  assisted  by  the  superior  abi- 
lities of  Vauban,  their  engineer,  repeated  their  at- 
tacks with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  fort  of  Coehoin 
was  surrendered,   after  a  very  obstinate  defence,  in 

^..  he   himself  had  been  dangerously  wounded. 

The  citadel  being  thus  left  exposed  to  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy,  could  not  long  withstand  the  violence 
f  their  operations.  The  two  covered  ways  were 
taken  by  assault :  on  the  '20th  of  May  the  governor 
capitulated,  to  the  unspeakable  moitilication  of  King 
William,  who  saw  himself  obliged  to  lie  inactive  at 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  be  an  eye-witness 
to  the  loss  of  the  most  important  fortress  in  the 
Netherlands.  Louis,  having  taken  possession  of 
the  place,  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles,  where 
s  flattered  with  all  the  arts  of  adulation  :  while 
William's  reputation  sufi'ered  a  little  from  his  mis- 
•,  and  the  prince  of  Barbason  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  treachery  or  misconduct. 


Luxembourg  having  placed  a  strong  garrison  m 
nur,  detached  Boufflers  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
_  .  Buffiere,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  army  encamped 
at  .Suignies.     The  king  of  England  sent  off  detach- 
slowards  Liege  and  Ghent;   and  on  the  0th  of 
July  posted  himself  at  Genappe,  resolved  to  seize  the 
i|iportunity  of  retrieving  his  honour,  hy  attack- 
he  enemy.     Having  received  intelligence  that 
'"rench  general  was  in  motion,   and  intended  to 
take  post  between  Steenkirk  and  Enghien,  he  passed 
the  river  Senne,  in  order  to  anticipate  his  purpose  ; 
n  spite  of  all  his  diligence,  Luxembourg  gained 
his   point;    and   William   encamped  at   Lembeck, 
within  six  miles  of  the  French  army.     Here  he  re- 
veil,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  the  enemy, 
1  every  disposition  was  made  for  that  purpose, 
e  heavy  baggage  he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Senne  ;  and  one  Millevoi.\,  a 
J  spy,  was  compelled  hy  menaces  to  mislead 
Luxembourg  with  false  intelligence,  importing,  that 
he  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  allies, 
who  intended  the  next  day  to  make  a  general  forage. 
On  the  '24th  of  July,  the  army  began  to  move  from 
le  left,   in  two  columns,  as  the  ground  would  not 
Imit  of  their  marching  in  an  extended  front.    The 
mice  of  Wirteinberg  began  the  attack  on  the  right 
;  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  ten  battalions  of  Eng 
lish,  Danish,  an<l  Dutch  infantry:   he  was  supported 
I  coiiMderable  body  of  British    horse  ami  foot, 
manded  by  Lieutenant-general  Mackay.  Though 
the  ground  was  intersected  hy  hedges,  ditches,  and 
narrow  defiles,  the  prince  marched  with  such  dili- 
gence, that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  begin  the  battle 
ahniit  two  in  the  afternoon,  when   he  charged  the 
French  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  driven 
friuii  Iheir  posts,   and  their  whole  camp  became  a 
Bceiie  of  luiiiult  and  confusion.    Luxembourg,  truiit- 
iiig  to  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  allowed  him- 
d  it  required  the  full  exertion 
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of  his  neglect.  He  forthwith  forgot  a  severe  indis- 
position under  which  he  then  laboured :  he  rallied 
his  broken  battalions:  he  drew  up  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle,  and  led  them  to  the  charge  in  person. 
The  duke  de  Chartres,  who  was  then  in  the  rtfteenth 
year  of  his  age.  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Ven- 
dome,  the  piinee  of  Conti,  and  a  great  number  of 
vcdunteers  of  the  first  quality,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  household  troops,  and  fell  with  great  fury 
upon  the  English,  who  were  very  ill  supported  by 
Count  Solmes,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  centre 
of  the  allies.  The  prince  of  Wirtemberg  had  taken 
one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  actually  pene- 
trated into  their  lines  :  but  finding  himself  in  danger 
of  being  overpowered  hy  numbers,  he  sent  an  aid- 
de-camp  twice,  to  demand  succours  from  Solmes, 
who  derided  his  distress,  saying,  "  Let  us  see  what 
cport  t'nese  English  bull- dogs  will  make."  At  length, 
when  the  king  sent  au  express  order,  commanding 
him  to  sustain  the  left  wing,  he  made  a  motion  with 
horse,  which  could  not  act  while  his  infantry  kept 
their  ground;  and  the  British  troops,  with  a  few 
Dutch  and  Daues,  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  en- 
gagement. They  fought  with  surprising  courage 
and  perseverance  against  dreadful  odds ;  and  the 
event  of  the  battle  continued  doubtful,  until  Boufflers 
joined  the  French  army  with  a  great  body  of  dra- 
goons. The  allies  could  not  sustain  the  additional 
weicjht  of  this  reinforcement,  before  which  they  gave 
way"  though  the  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order; 
and 'the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the 
advantage  they  had  gained.  In  this  action  the  con- 
federates lost  the  earl  of  Angus,  General  Mackay, 
Sir  John  Lanier,  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  and  many 
other  gallant  officers,  together  with  about  three  thou- 
sand men  left  dead  on  the  spot,  the  same  number 
wounded  or  taken,  a  great  many  colours  and  stand- 
ards, and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  French,  however,  reaped  no  solid  advantage 
from  this  victory,  which  cost  them  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  including  the  prince  of  Turenne,  the 
marquess  de  Bellefoud,  Tilladet,  and  Fcrnaijon,  with 
many  officers  of  distinctiim  :  as  for  MiUevoix  the 
spy,  he  was  hanged  on  a  tree,  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  allied  army.  King  William  retired  unmolested 
to  his  own  camp;  and,  notwith.^landing  all  his  over- 
throws, continued  a  respectable  enemy,  by  dint  of 
invincible  fortitude,  and  a  genius  fruitful  in  re- 
sources. That  ho  was  formidable  to  the  French 
naiion,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  ill  success,  appears 
from  divers  undeniable  testimonies,  and  from  none 
more  than  from  the  extravagance  of  joy  expressed 
by  the  people  of  France,  on  occasion  of  this  uniin- 
portant  victory.  When  the  princes  who  served  in 
tlie  battle  relumed  to  I'aris,  the  roads  through  which 
they  iiassed  were  almost  blocked  up  with  multitudes; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  acclamations.  All  the 
ornaments  of  the  fashion  peculiar  to  both  sexes 
adopted  the  name  of  Steenkirk:  every  individual 
who  had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  action  was 
revered  as  a  being  of  superior  order ;  and  the  trans- 
ports of  the  women  rose  almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy. 
The  French  ministry  did  not  entirely  depend  upon 
the  fortune  of  the  war  for  the  execution  of  their  re- 
venge against  King  William.  They  likewise  em- 
ployed assassins  to  deprive  him  of  life,  in  the  most 
treacherous  manner.  When  Louvois  died,  his  son, 
the  marquess  de  Barhcsieux,  who  succeeded  him  in 
his  office  of  secretary,  found,  among  his  papers,  the 
draft  of  a  scheme  for  this  purpose,  and  immediately 
revived  the  design,   by  means  of  the  chevalier  de 


Belt  to  be  surprised  ;  ariu  11  requireu  me  lull  cAuinuu    icwivcu  l..,;  ......j,..,    -j  —' 

of  hi»  superior  Uleiitu,  to  remedy  the  conaequeiices  |  Graiidval,    a  captain  of   aruaoous    in  in 
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He  and  Colonel  Parker  engaged  one  Dumont,  who 
undertook  to  assassinate  Kint;  William.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  Paparel,  paymaster  to  the  French 
army,  were  privy  to  the  scheme,  which  they  encou- 
raged:  the  conspirators  are  said  to  have  obtained 
an  audience  of  James,  who  approved  of  their  under- 
taking, and  assured  them  of  his  protection  ;  but  that 
monarch,  il  is  said,  was  unjustly  charged  with  the 
guilt  of  countenancinf^  the  intended  murder,  as  they 
communicated  nothing  to  him  but  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Dumont 
actually  enlisted  in  the  confederate  array,  that  he 
might  have  the  better  opportunity  to  shoot  the  king 
of  England,  when  he  should  ride  out  to  visit  the 
lines;  while  Grandval  and  Parker  repaired  to  the 
French  camp,  with  orders  to  liUxembourg  to  furnish 
them  with  a  party  of  horse,  for  the  rescue  of  Du- 
muni,  after  the  blow  should  be  struck.  Whether 
this  man's  heart  failed  him,  or  he  could  not  find  the 
opportunity  he  desiied,  after  having  resided  some 
weeks  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  he  retired  to 
Hanover,  but  still  corresponded  with  Grandval  and 
Barbesieux.  This  last  admitted  one  Leefdale,  a 
Dutch  baron,  into  the  secret,  and  likewise  imparted 
it  to  Monsieur  Chanlais,  quarter-mastcr-general  of 
the  French  army,  who  animated  Grandval  and  Leef- 
dale with  the  promise  of  a  considerable  reward,  and 
promised  to  co-operate  with  Parker  for  bringing  off 
Dumont;  for  this  assassin  still  persisted  in  his  un- 
dertaking. Leefdale  had  been  sent  from  Holland, 
on  purpose  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy, 
in  consequence  of  advice  given  by  the  British  envoy, 
at  Hanover,  where  Dumont  had  drnpped  some  hints 
that  alarmed  his  suspicion.  The  Dutchman  not  only 
insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
spirators, but  likewise  inveigled  Grandval  to  Eynd- 
hoven,  where  he  was  apprehended.  Understanding 
that  Dumont  had  already  discovered  the  design  to 
the  duke  of  Zell,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  be- 
trayed by  Leefdale,  he  freely  confessed  all  the  par- 
ticulars without  enduring  the  torture,  and,  being 
found  guilty  by  a  court-martial,  was  executed  as  a 
traitor. 

About  this  period  the  duke  of  Leinstcr  arrived 
at  Ostend,  with  the  troops  which  had  been  era- 
barked  at  St.  Helen's.  He  was  furnished  with 
cannon  sent  down  the  Meusc  from  Maestricht ;  and 
reinforced  by  a  large  detachment  from  the  king's 
camp  at  Gramont,  under  the  command  of  General 
Ptolcmathe.  He  took  possession  of  Furnes,  was 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Portland  and  M.  D'Auvnr- 
querque,  and  a  disposition  wan  made  for  investing 
Dunkirk;  but,  on  further  deliberation,  the  enter- 
prise was  thought  very  dangerous,  and  therefore  laid 
aside.  Furnes  and  Dixmuydu,  lately  reduced  by  Bri- 
gadier Ramsay,  were  strengthened  with  new  works, 
and  aecured  by  strong  garrisons.  The  cannon  nerc 
sent  back,  and  the  troops  returning  to  (Xstcnd,  rc- 
embarkcd  for  England.  This  fruitless  expedition, 
udd«--d  to  the  inglorious  issue  of  the  campaign,  in- 
creased the  ill  humour  of  the  British  nation.  They 
tiixed  William  with  having  lain  inactive  at  Gramout 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while 
Luxembourg  was  posted  ut  Courtiny  with  half  that 
number.  They  said,  if  he  hud  found  the  French 
lines  too  strong  to  be  forced,  he  might  have  passed 
the  Scheldt  higher  up,  and  not  only  laid  the  enemy's 
cunquests  under  contribution,  but  oven  murciied 
into  ihe  bnwvlt  of  France,  und  they  compluiued 
that  Furmvt  iiud  Dixniuydo  wore  not  worth  the 
iinnit  expendiM]  in  matnlnininK  thcfir  garrinon^i.  On 
the  'iOth  of  September,  Williuui  left  his  army  under 


the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  re- 
paired to  his  house  at  Loo:  m  two  davs  after  his 
departure  the  camp  at  Gramont  was  broken  up; 
the  infantry  marched  to  Marienkerke,  and  the  horse 
to  Caure.  On  the  I6th  of  Octobf-r,  the  king  having 
received  intelligence,  that  Boufflers  had  invested 
Charleroy,  and  Luxembourg  taken  post  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Conde,  ordered  the  troops  to  be 
instantly  re-assembled  between  the  village  of  Ixells 
and  Halle,  with  design  to  raise  the  siege,  and  re- 
paired to  Brussels,  where  he  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  the  proper  measures  were  concerted.  He 
then  returned  to  Holl  lud,  leaving  the  command 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  forthwith  began 
his  march  for  Charleroy.  At  his  approach  BoufHers 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  moved  towards  Philipville. 
The  elector  having  reinforced  the  place,  and  thrown 
supplies  into  Aeth,  distributed  his  forces  into  winter- 
quarters.  Then  Luxembourg,  who  had  cantoned 
his  army  between  Conde,  Leuze,  and  Tournay,  re- 
turned to  Paris,  leaving  Boutflers  to  command  in 
his  absence. 

The  allies  had  been  unsuccessful  in  Flanders,  and 
they  were  not  fortunate  in  Germany.  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel  undertook  the  siege  of  Ebe- 
remburgh,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don. The  duke  de  Lorges.  who  commanded  the 
French  forces  on  the  Rhine,  surprised,  defeated, 
and  took  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  posted 
himself  with  four  thousand  horse  near  Eidelsheim, 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Count  Tallard 
having  invested  Rhinefield,  the  landgrave  marched 
to  its  relief  with  such  expedition,  that  the  French 
were  obliged  to  desist,  and  retreat  with  considerable 
damage.  The  elector  of  Saxony  had  engaged  to 
bring  au  army  into  the  fii-dd  ;  but  he  complained 
that  the  emperor  left  the  burthen  of  the  war  with 
France  upon  the  princes,  aud  converted  his  chief 
power  and  attention  to  the  campaign  in  Hungary. 
A  jealousy  and  misunderstanding  ensued  :  Schoen- 
iug,  the  Saxon  general,  in  his  way  to  the  hot-baths 
at  Dablitz  in  Bohemia,  was  seized  by  the  emperor's 
order,  on  suspicion  of  having  maintained  a  private 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  very  warm 
expostulations  on  this  subject  passed  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden.  Schoeniiig  was  de- 
tained two  years  in  custody;  and  at  length  released, 
on  condition  that  he  should  never  be  employed  again 
in  the  empire.  The  war  in  Hungary  produced  no 
event  of  importance.  The  ministry  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  was  distracted  by  factious,  and  the  seraglio 
threatened  with  tumults.  The  people  were  tired  of 
maintaining  an  unsuccessful  war:  the  vizier  was 
deposed  ;  and  the  garrison  of  Great  Waradin, 
which  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  imperialists,  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation.  Lord  Paget,  the  English 
amhas-iarlor  at  Vienna,  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
with  powers  to  mediate  a  peace  :  but  the  terms  ot". 
fered  by  the  emperor  were  rejected  at  the  Porte : 
the  Turkish  army  lay  upon  the  defensive,  and  the 
season  wus  spent  in  fruitless  negotiations. 

The  prospect  of  ntTairs  in  Piedmont  was  favour- 
able for  the  allies  :  but  the  court  of  Franc«  had 
brought  the  pope  to  an  accoininndutioii,  and  begun 
to  tamper  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  M.  Chanmis 
was  sent  to  Turin,  with  advantageous  proposals, 
which,  however,  the  duke  wouhl  not  accept,  bccauso 
he  thought  liiniM-lf  cntith'd  In  better  terms,  consi- 
dering ihnt  the  allied  army  in  Piedmont  amounted 
to  fifty  thouHund  effective  men,  while  Calinut*s 
forccp  wore  not  Huninent  to  defend  his  conque.its  in 
that   country,      iu    the    month    nf  July    the   duke 
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larched  into  Dauphiae,  where  he  plundered  a  num- 
)er  of  villages,  aud  reduced  the  fortress  of  Gmlles- 
re-  then  passing  the  river  Darauce,  he  invested 
brun,  which,  after  a  siege  of  nme  days  surren- 
lered  on  capitulation:  he  afterwards  laid  all  the 
i^hbooring  towns  under  contribution.  Here  Duke 
j3ch°omberg,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
English  pay,  published  a  declaration,  in  the  name 
)f  king  William,  inviting  the  people  to  join  his 
itandard,  assuring  them  that  his  master  had  no  other 
lesign  in  ordering  his  troops  to  invade  France,  but 
bat  of  restoring  the  noblesse  to  their  ancient  splen- 
lour,  their  parliaments  to  their  former  authority, 
ind  the  people  to  their  just  privileges.  He  even 
)£fered  his  protection  to  the  clergy,  and  promised  to 
ise  his  endeavours  for  reviving  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
vhich  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
and.  These  offers,  however,  produced  little  effect; 
ind  the  Germans  ravaged  the  whole  country,  in  re- 
for  the  cruelties  which  the  French  had  com- 
nitt'ed  in  the  Palatinate.  The  allied  army  ad- 
vanced, from  Ambrun  to  Gap,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provmce,  and  this  place  submitted  without  opposi- 
iun.  The  inhabitants  of  Grenoble,  the  capital  of 
[Jauphme,  and  even  of  Lyons,  were  overwhelmed 
ith  consternation;  and  a  fairer  opportunity  of 
imbiini'  France  could  never  occur,  as  that  part  of 
■ne  kingdom  had  been  left  almost  defenceless  :  but 
,his  wa°s  fatally  neglected,  either  from  the  spirit 
)f  dissension  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  allied 
•rmy,  or  from  the  indisposition  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
vho  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  in  the  midst  of 
.his  expedition;  or,  lastly,  to  his  want  of  sincerity, 
■which  was  shrewdly  suspected.  He  is  said  to  have 
maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Versailles,  in  compliance  to  which  he  retarded 
.he  operations  of  the  confederates.  Certain  it  is,  he 
;vacuated  all  his  conquests,  and  about  the  middle  of 
September  quitted  the  French  territories,  after 
lavinn-  pillaged  and  laid  waste  the  country  through 
vbich'he  had  penetrated.  In  Catalonia  the  French 
ittempted  nothing  of  importance  during  this  cam- 
paign,  and  the  Spaniards  were  wholly  inactive  in 
;hat  province.  . 

The  protestant  interest  in  Germany  acquired  an 
accession  of  strength,  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth  elec- 
torate in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Hano- 
irer.  He  had,  by  this  time,  renounced  all  his  con- 
nexions with  France,  and  engaged  to  enter  heartily 
into  the  interest  of  the  allies,  in  consideration  of  his 
ibtainin.'  the  electoral  dignity.  William  exerted 
ii,nsoirs°o  vigorously  in  his  behalf  at  the  court  of 
Vininia,  that  the  emperor  agreed  to  the  proposal,  m 
ase  the  consent  of  the  other  electors  could  be  pro- 
urcd  This  assent,  however,  was  extorted  by  the 
iuiiortunitics  of  the  king  of  England,  whom  ho 
diii»t  not  disoblige.  Leopold  was  blmdly  bigoted 
to  tln>  religion  of  Rome,  and  consequently  averse  to 
creation,  that  would  weaken  the  catholic  in- 
iir  the  electoral  college.  He,  therefore,  em- 
1  his  emissaries  to  thwart  the  duke's  measures, 
.-^ome  protestant  princes  opposed  him  from  motives 
of  i-.ilousy,  and  the  French  king  used  artifice  and 
inliio-nce,  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
Ilannvcr.'  When  the  duku  had  surmounted  all  his 
opposition,  so  far  as  to  gain  over  a  majority  of  the 
el.'i-lnrs,  new  objections  were  started.  The  emperor 
Bui'^;i-^ted  that  another  popish  electorate  should  be 
"itod  to  balance  the  advantage  which  the  Luther- 
w.juld  rean  from  that  of  Hanover:  and  he  pro- 

^ ,.j  that  Austria  should  be    raised  to  the  same 

dignity  :    but  violent  opposition  was  made  to  thia 


expedient,  which  would  have  vested  the  emperor 
with  a  double  vote  in  the  electoral  college.  At 
lenoth,  afier  a  tedious  negotiation,  the  duke  of 
Hanover,  on  the  19th  of  December,  was  honoured 
with  the  investiture,  as  elector  of  Brunswick ;  created 
great-marshal  of  the  empire,  and  did  homage  to  the 
emperor:  nevertheless,  he  was  not  yet  admitted  into 
the  college,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  electors. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

False  Information  against  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Others— Sources  0/ 
National  Discontent — Dissetision  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark— The  House  of 
Lords  vindicate  their  Privileges  in  behalf  of  their 
imprisoned  Members — The  Commons  present  Ad- 
dresses to  the  King  and  Queen— They  acquit  Ad- 
miral Russel,  and  resolve  to  advise  his  Majesty — 
They  comply  with  all  the  Demands  of  the  Ministry 

The  Lords  present  an  Address  of  Advice  to  the 

King — Dispute  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
concerning  Admiral  Russel— The  Commons  address 
the  King — They  establish  the  Land-tax  and  other 
Impositions— Burnet's  Pastoral  Letter  burned  by 
the  Hangman — Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House 
against  the  Practice   of  Kidnapping   Men  jor  the 

Service The  two  Ifouses  address  the  King  on   the 

Grievances  of  Ireland— An  Account  of  the  Place- 
bill,  and  that  for  Triennial  Parliaments  —  The 
Commons  petition  his  Majesty  that  he  would  dissolve 
the  East  India  Company— Trial  of  Lord  Mohun 
for  Murder— Alterations  in  the  Ministry— The  King 
repairs  to  the  Continent,  and  assembles  the  Conje- 
derate  Army  of  Flanders— The  French  reduce  H/ij 

Luxembourg  resolves  to  attack  the   -Allies — H  Ao 

are  defeated  at  Landen—Charleroy  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Enemy — Campaign  on  the  Rhine — 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  is  defeated  by  Catinat  in  the 
Plain  of  Marsaulia— Transactions  in  Hungary  and 
Catalonia  —  Naval  Affairs  —  Fleet  of  Merchant 
Ships,  under  Convoy  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  attacked, 
and  partly  destroyed  by  the  French  Squadrons- 
Wheeler's  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies — Benbow 
bombards  St.  Maloes—The  French  King  has  recourse 
to  the  Mediation  of  Denmark— Severity  of  the  Go- 
vernment agairat  the  Jacobites — Complaisance  oj 
the  Scottish  Parliament— The  King  returns  to  Eng- 
land, makes  some  Changes  in  the  Ministry,  and 
opens  the  Session  of  Parliament— Both  Houses  in- 
quire into  the  Miscarriages  by  Sea — The  Commons 
grant  a  vast  Sum  for  the  Services  of  the  ensuing 

Year The  Kin,/  rrjects  the  Bill  against  free  and 

impartial  I'n:ri',.lio,is  in  Parliament;  and  the 
Lower  House  rnuonslrates  on  this  Sulject — Esta- 
bUshment  of  the  Bank  of  England  —  The  East 
India  Company  obtain  a  new  Charter— Bill  for 
a  general  Naturalization  dropped  —  Sir  Francis 
Wheeler  perishes  in  a  Storm—The  English  attempt 
to  make  a  Descent  on  Camcret-bay,  hut  are  repulsed 
with  Loss— They  bombard  Dieppe,  Havre-de-Grace, 
Dunkirk,  and  Calais— Admiral  Russel  sails  Jor 
the  Mediterranean,  relieves  Barcelona,  and  winters 
atCadiz—Campaignin  Flanders— The  Allies  reduce 

Uuy The  Prince  of  Baden  passes  the  Rhine,  hut 

is  obligeil  to  repass  that  River— Operations  in  Hun- 

.uiru-rroiiress  of  the  French  in  Catalonia— State 

of  the    War  In  I'iabmmt-TIm  King  returns  to 

Enylttnd—The  Vurlianuid  meets— The  JiillJoT 
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Triennial  Parliaments  receives  the  Royal  Assent — 
Death  of  ArckbiJtop  Tillotson  and  of  Queen  Mary 
' — Reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Princess 
of  Denmark. 

While  King  William  seemed  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  England  was  dis- 
tracted by  domestic  dissension,  and  overspread  with 
vice,  corruption,  and  profaueness.  Over  and  above 
the  Jacobites  there  was  a  set  of  malcontents,  whose 
number  daily  increased.  They  not  only  murmured 
at  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  but  composed  and 
published  elaborate  dissertations  upon  the  same  sub- 
iect.  These  made  such  impressions  upon  the  people, 
already  irritated  by  heavy  burthens,  distressed  in 
their  trade,  and  disappointed  in  their  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, that  the  queen  thought  it  necessary  to 
check  the  progress  of  those  writers,  by  issuing  out 
a  proclamatiun,  offering  a  reward  to  such  as  would 
discover  seditious  libellers.  The  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  iu- 
furmatiuu  of  one  Robert  Youug,  a  prisoner  in  New- 
giite,  who  had  forged  that  nobleman's  hand-writing, 
and  cuntrived  the  scheme  of  an  association  in  favour 
of  King  James,  to  which  he  affixed  the  names  of  the 
earls  of  Marlborough  and  Salisbury,  Sprat,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Lord  Curnbury,  ami  Sir  Basil 
Firebiace.  One  of  bis  emissaries  had  found  means 
to  conceal  this  paper  in  a  certain  part  of  the  bishop's 
house  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  it  was  found  by 
the  king's  messengers,  who  secured  the  prelate  in 
consequence  of  Young's  information.  But  he  vin- 
dicated himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
council,  and  the  forgery  of  the  informer  was  detected 
by  the  confession  of  his  accomplice.  The  bishop 
obtained  his  release  immediately,  and  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench. 

So  many  persons  of  character  and  distinction  had 
been  imprisoned  during  this  reign,  upon  the  slightest 
suspicion,  that  the  discontented  part  of  the  nation 
bad  some  reason  to  insinuate,  they  had  only  ex- 
changed one  tyrant  for  another.  They  affirmed, 
that  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  either  insufficient  to 
protect  the  subject  from  false  imprisonment,  or  had 
been  shamefully  misused.  They  expatiated  upon 
the  loss  of  ships,  which  had  lately  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  enemy  ;  the  consumption  of  seamen  ;  the  neglect 
of  the  fisheries;  the  interruption  of  commerce,  in 
which  the  nutitm  was  supplanted  by  her  allies,  as 
well  as  invaded  by  her  enemies;  the  low  ebb  of  the 
kingdom's  treasure  exhausted  in  hiring  foreign  bot- 
toms, and  paving  foreign  troops  to  fight  foreign 
quarrels;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  their  countrymen,  whose  blood  had  been  lavishly 
spilt  in  support  of  connexions  with  which  they  ought 
to  have  no  concern.  They  demonstrated  the  mis- 
chiefs that  necessarily  arose  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  nation.  They  observed  that  the  government 
could  not  be  duly  cstablislied,  until  a  solemn  decla- 
r.itii>n  should  confirm  the  legality  of  that  tenure  by 
wiiich  their  majesties  possessed  the  throne  ;  that  the 
structure  of  parliaments  was  ddicient  in  point  of 
solidity,  as  they  existed  entirely  at  the  pleasure  i)f 
the  crown,  which  would  use  them  no  lunger  than 
they  should  be  found  necessary  iu  raising  sup])lies 
for  the  use  of  the  government.  They  exclaimed 
Dgainst  the  practice  of  quartering  soldiers  in  private 
huuHCN,  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  of  tlie  land,  the 
politioD  uf  rights,  and  tlie  subsequent  act  on  that 
subject  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charlrt*  II.  Tliry 
t'uumeraled  antoiig  their   grievances  the  violiition  of 


property,  by  pressing  transport  ships  into  the  service, 
without  settling  any  fund  of  payment  for  the  owners ; 
the  condition  of  the  militia  which  was  equally  bur- 
thensome  and  useless;  the  liagrant  partiality  in 
favour  of  allies,  who  carried  on  an  open  commerce 
with  France,  and  supplied  the  enemy  with  nccessa-' 
ries,  while  the  English  laboured  under  the  severest, 
prohibitions,  and  were  in  effect  the  dupes  of  thoscJ 
very  powers  whom  they  protected.  They  dwelfl 
upon  the  ministry's  want  of  conduct,  foresight,  ana 
intelligence,  and  inveighed  against  their  ignorancejl 
insolence,  and  neglect,  which  were  as  pernicious  to 
the  nation  as  if  they  had  formed  a  design  of  re- 
ducing it  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  disgrace  and  de- 
struction. 

By  this  time,  indeed,  public  virtue  was  become 
the  object  of  ridicule,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 
overspread  with  immorality  and  corruption  ;  towards, 
the  increase  of  which  many  concurring  circumstances; 
happened  to  contribute.  The  people  were  divided' 
into  three  parties,  namely,  the  Williamites,  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  discontented  Revolutionists;  these 
factions  took  all  opportunities  to  thwart,  to  expose, 
and  to  ridicule  the  measures  and  principles  of  each 
othiT ;  so  that  patriotism  was  laughed  out  of  doors 
as  an  hypocritical  pretence.  This  contention  esta- 
blished a  belief,  that  every  man  consulted  his  owu 
private  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  public  :  a  be- 
lief that  soon  grew  into  a  maxim  universally  adopted. 
The  practice  of  bribing  a  majority  in  parliament 
had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  from  the  candidate  to  the  lowest 
borough  elector.  The  expedient  for  establishing 
funds  of  credit  for  raising  supplies  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  threw  large  premiums  and 
sums  of  money  into  the  hands  of  low,  sordid  usurers, 
brokers  and  jobbers,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  name  of  the  monicd-intcrest.  Intoxicated 
by  this  flow  of  wealth,  they  affected  to  rival  the 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  their  superiors  ;  but, 
being  destitute  of  sentiment  and  taste,  to  conduct 
them  in  their  new  career,  they  ran  into  the  most 
absurd  and  illiberal  extravagancies.  They  laid  aside 
all  decorum;  became  licentious,  insolent,  intem- 
perate, and  riotous.  Their  example  was  caught  by 
the  vulgar.  All  principle,  and  even  decency,  was 
gradually  banished;  talent  lay  uncultivated,  anl 
the  land  was  deluged  with  a  ticle  of  ignorance  and 
profligacy. 

King  William  having  ascertained  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  concerted  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  campaign  with  the  States-general, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  set  sail  for  England 
on  the  loth  of  October;  on  the  18th  landed  at  Yar 
mouth,  was  met  by  the  queen  at  Newhall,  and  passed 
thnmgh  London  to  Kensington,  amidst  the  acda 
mations  of  the  populace.  He  received  a  congratu- 
latory address  from  the  lord-niajor  and  aldermen, 
with  whom  he  dined  in  public,  by  invitation.  A  day 
of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  the  victory  ob- 
tained ot  sea.  The  lute-string  company  was  esta- 
blished by  patent,  and  the  parliament  met  on  tlie 
'llh  of  November.  The  house  of  lords  was  deeply 
infected  with  discontent,  which  in  some  measure 
proceeded  from  the  dissension  between  the  queen 
and  her  sister  the  princess  of  Denmark,  which  last 
underwent  every  mortification  that  the  court  could 
inflict.  Her  guards  were  taken  away;  all  honours 
wliich  had  been  paid  tn  her  rank  by  the  magistrates 
(if  Bath,  where  Hne  sometimes  resided,  and  oven  by 
the  niinistirs  of  the  church  where  she  attended  at 
divine  «ervico  were    discontinued,   by  the  express 
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if  his   majesty.      Her  cause   was   naturally 
'  I  by  those  noblemen  who  had  adhered  to  her 
hirmer  contest  with  the  kin<r,  about  an  inde- 
\  settlement;  and  these  were  now  reinforced 
'h'^  friends  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  united 
able  tie;   for  they  resented  the  disgrace  and 
■inent  of  that  lord,  and  thought  it  their  duty 
ipnrtthe  Princess  Anne  under  a   persecution 
riiird   by  an   attachment  to  his  countess.     The 
;  I     [   Shrewsbury  lived  in  friendship  with  Marlbo- 
md  thought  he  had  been  ungratefully  treated 
king:   the  marquess   of  Halifax    befriended 
HI  opposition  to   the    ministry:  the   earl  of 
ii.LM.ive  from  an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents, 
id    K'nuire   that    consideration    which  he  thought 
u   Til  his  merit.    Devonshire,  Montague  and  Brad- 
rd,  joined  in  the  same  cause  from   principle:   the 
me  pretence  was  used  by  the   earls   of  Stamford, 
onmouth,  Warrington,  and  other  whigs ;  though, 
effect,  they  were  actuated  by  jealousy  and  resent- 
ent  against  those   by  whom  they   had  been   sup- 
anted.     As  for  the  Jacobites,  they  gladly  contri- 
ited  their  assistance  to  promote   any  scheme  that 
id  a  tendency  to  embroil  the  administration. 
The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,   thanked 
em  for  their  last  supplies,  congratulated  them  upon 
le  victory  gained  at  sea,  condoled  them  on  the  bad 
ccess   of  the  campaign    by   land,    magnified  the 
Dwer  of  France,  represented  the  necessity  of  main- 
ining  a  great  force  to  oppose  it,  and  demanded  the 
ibsidies  equal  to  the  occasion.      He  expressed  his 
luctance  to  load  them  with  additional  burthens, 
hich,  he  said,  could  not  be  avoided,  without  exposing 
kingdom  to  inevitable  destruction.      He  desired 
leir  advice  towards  lessening  the  inconvenience  i: ' 
[porting  money  for  the  payment  of  the  forces.   He 
tiraated  a  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  France, 
;clared  he  had  no  aim  but  to  make  his   subjects  a 
appy  people;    and  that  he  would   again   chi^erfuUy 
xpose  his  life  fur  the  welfare  of  the  nation.     The 
rds,  after  an  adjournment  of  three   days,  began, 
ith  great  warmth,  to  assert  their  privileges,  which 
ley  conceived  had  been  violated  in  the  cases  of  the 
arl  of  Marlborough,  and  the  other  noblemen  who 
ad   been   apprehended,    committed  to   prison,  and 
fterwards  admitted  to  bail  by  the  court  of  King's- 
h.     These  circumstances  being  fully  discussed 
violent  debate,  the  house  ordered  Lord  Lucas, 
onstable  of  the  Tower,  to  produce  the  warrants  of 
mimitmcnt,  and  the  clerk   of  the  King's-bench  to 
sliver  the  affidavit  of  Aaron  Smith,  the  court-soli- 
tor,  upon  which  the  lords  had    been   remanded  to 
rison.     At  the  same  time,  the  whole  affair  was  re- 
rrcd  to  a  committee,  empowered  to  send  for  per- 
ons,  papers,  and  records.    The  judges  were  ordered 
o  attend  :  Aaron  Smith  was  examined,  touching  the 
videncc  against  the   committed   lords.     The  com- 
ttee  reported  their  general  resolution,  which  pro- 
uced    a    vehement   dispute.      The  opinion  of  the 
udgcs  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties  :  the  debate 
vas  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  in 
hich  it  was  resolved,  and  declared,  as  the  sense  of 
hat  asHembly,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  habeas  corpus 
ct,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judges  and  gaol-delivery, 
lischarge  the  prisoner  on  bail,  if  committed   fur 
gh-treason,  unless  il  be  made  appear,  ujion   oath, 
hat  there  arc  two  witnesses  against    the  said  pri- 
ler,  who  cannot  be  produced  in  that  term,  session, 
general  g.iol-delivery.      They  likcwige  resolved  it 
rtis  the  inlrutioD  of   (he   said  statute,  that   in   case 
here  should  be  more  than  one  prisoner  to  be  bailed 
r  remanded,  there  must  be   oath  made  that  there 


are  two  witnesses  against  each  prisoner,  otherwise 
ae  cannot  be  remanded  to  prison.  These  resolutions 
were  emered  in  the  books,  as  standing  directions  to 
all  future  judges,  yet  not  without  great  opposition 
from  the  court-members.  The  next  debate  turned 
upon  the  mannt-r  in  which  the  imprisoned  lords 
bhould  be  set  at  liberty.  The  contest  became  so 
warm,  that  the  courtiers  began  to  be  afraid,  and 
proposed  an  expedient,  which  was  put  in  practice. 
The  house  adjourned  to  the  ]7th  of  the  month,  and 
at  its  next  meeting  was  given  to  understand,  that 
the  king  had  discharged  the  imprisoned  noblemen. 
After  another  warm  debate,  a  formal  entry  was  made 
in  the  journals,  importing.  That  the  house  being  in- 
formed of  his  majesty's  giving  directions  for  dis- 
charging the  lords  uuder  bail  in  the  King's-bench, 
the  debate  about  that  matter  ceased.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  peers  being  thus  allayed,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  his  majesty's  speech  into  consi- 
deration. 

The  commons  having  voted  an  address  of  thanks, 
and  another,  praying  that  his  majesty's  foreign  alli- 
ances should  be  laid  before  them,  determined  on  a 
bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high-treason. 
They  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Admiral  Russel, 
his  officers,  and  seamen,  for  the  victory  they  had  ob- 
tained, ami  then  proceeded  to  an  inquiry,  Why  that 
victory  had  not  been  pursued?  Why  the  descent 
had  not  been  made  ?  and  why  the  trade  bad  not 
been  better  protected  from  the  enemy's  cruisers. 
The  admiral  having  justified  his  own  conduct,  they 
commanded  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  produce 
copies  of  all  the  letters  and  orders  which  had  been 
I  seDt  to  the  admiral :  they  ordered  Kussel  to  lay 
I  before  them  his  answers,  and  the  commissioners  of 
Uhe  transports,  victuallers,  and  office  of  ordnance, 
to  deliver  in  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  They 
then  presented  addresses  to  the  king  and  queen, 
acknowledging  the  favour  of  God  in  restoring  him 
to  his  people  ;  congratulating  him  upon  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  snares  of  his  open  and  secret  enemies ; 
and  assuring  him  they  would,  according  to  his  ma- 
jesty's desire  in  his  most  gracious  speech,  be  always 
ready  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  support  of  his 
government.  The  queen  was  thanked  for  her  gra- 
ciousaud  prudent  administration  during  his  majesty's 
absence  :  they  congratulated  her  on  their  signal  deli- 
verance from  a  bold  and  cruel  design  formed  for 
their  destruction,  as  well  as  on  the  glorious  victory 
which  her  fleet  had  gained;  and  they  assured  her 
that  the  grateful  sense  they  had  of  their  happiness 
under  her  government,  should  always  be  mauilested 
in  constant  returns  of  duly  and  obedience. 

After  this  formal  compliment,  the  house,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  supplies,  insisted  upon  perusing 
the  treaties,  public  accounts,  and  estimates,  that 
they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  advise,  as  well  as  to 
assist  his  majesty.  Being  indulged  with  those 
papers,  they  passed  a  previous  vote,  that  a  supply 
should  be  given:  then  they  begail  to  concert  th"-ir 
articles  of  advice.  Some  of  the  members  loudly 
i-omplaincd  of  partiality  to  foreign  generals,  and 
particularly  reflected  upon  the  great  insolence  ot 
Count  Solmes,  and  his  misconduct  at  Steenkirk. 
After  some  warm  altercation,  the  house  resolved 
one  article  of  their  advice  should  be.  That  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  pleased  to  fill  up  the  vacaucies  that 
should  happen  among  the  general  officers,  with  such 
only  as  were  natives  of  his  dominions,  and  that  the 
commander-in-chief  uf  the  K'iglish  should  be  an 
1  Englishman.  Their  next  resolution  implied,  that 
1  many  of  the  great  nffairs  of  the  government  haviiit: 
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been  for  some  time  past  unsuccepsmlly  managed, 
the  house  should  advise  his  majesty  to  prevent  such 
mischiefs  for  the  future,  by  employing  men  of  know- 
Ifdge,  ability,  and  intejj;rity.  Individual  members, 
inveighed  bitterly  ajjainst  cabinet-councils,  as  a  I 
unveltv  in  the  British  system  of  government,  by 
which  the  privy-council  was  jostled  out  of  its  province.  I 
They  complained  that  all  the  grievances  of  the  na- 1 
tion  proceeded  from  the  vicious  principles  of  the 
ministry;  they  observed,  that  he  who  opposed  the 
establishment  could  not  be  expected  to  support  it ! 
with  zeal.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  mentioned 
by  name,  and  the  house  resolved  that  his  majestv 
should  be  advised  to  employ  in  his  councils  such 
persons  only  whose  principles  obliged  them  to  sup- 
port his  rights  against  the  late  king,  and  all  other 
pretenders,  Marlborough's  interest  still  predomi- 
nated among  the  commons.  His  friend  liussel 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house, 
and  shifted  the  blame  of  the  miscarriage  upon  his 
enemy  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  declaring  that 
twenty  days  elapsed  between  his  first  letter  to  that 
nobleman  and  his  lordship's  answer.  The  earl's 
friends,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the 
house,  espoused  his  cause  with  great  vigour,  and 
even  recnminated  upon  Russel ;  so  that  a  very 
violent  debate  ensued.  Both  parties  agreed  that 
there  had  been  mismanagement  in  the  scheme  of  a 
descent.  It  was  moved,  that  one  cause  of  the  mis- 
carriage was  the  want  of  giving  timely  and  necessary 
orders,  by  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
a6Fair  was  committed.  The  house  divided,  and  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  one  voice  only.  At 
the  next  sitting  of  the  committee,  Sir  Richard  Tem- 
ple proposed  they  should  consider  how  to  pay  the 
forces  abroad,  by  means  of  English  manufactures, 
without  exporting  money.  They  resolved  that  the 
house  should  be  moved  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
take  this  expedient  into  consideration.  Sir  Francis 
Winnington  was  immediately  called  upon  to  leave 
the  chair,  and  the  speaker  resumed  his  place.  All 
that  had  been  done  was  now  void,  as  no  report  had 
been  made  ;  and  the  committee  was  dissolved.  The 
bouse,  however,  revived  it,  and  appointed  a  day  for 
its  sitting;  but  before  it  cuuld  resume  its  delibera- 
tions, Admiral  Russel  moved  for  its  being  adjourned, 
and  all  its  purposes  were  defeated. 

The  court  agents  had  by  this  time  interposed,  and 
secured  a  majority  by  the  infamous  arts  of  corrup- 
tion. The  commons  no  longer  insisted  upon  their 
points  of  advice:  their  whole  atleulion  was  now 
ceutercd  in  the  article  of  assistance  :  they  grantee 
about  two  millions,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  seamen,  the  building  of  some  addt 
tional  ships  of  war,  and  the  finishing  of  Plymouth' 
dock  ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
to  HUpply  the  deficiency  of  the  quarterlv  poll.  Th* 
estiniatua  of  the  land-service  were  not  discussed 
without  tedious  debutes,  and  warm  disputes.  Thi 
ministry  demanded  fifty-four  thousand  men,  twenty 
thousand  of  whom  should  1)0  kept  at  home,  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  while  the  rest  should  serv' 
abroad  in  the  allied  army.  Many  mcmbirs  declared 
their  avcrsiou  to  a  foreign  war,  in  which  the  nation 
hud  no  immediate  concern,  and  so  little  prospect  of 
Huccess.  Others  igreed  that  the  allies  should  bo 
UNtinted  on  the  continent  with  a  proportion  of 
HrKifih  forces;  but  that  the  nation  should  act  as 
auxiliiiry,  not  as  a  principal,  and  pay  no  more  than 
what  the  people  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  tho 
general  expense.  Tnese  Tefleclirinn,  Imwover.  pnt- 
ducfd  no  oth-T  •rTrct   lliau  that  of  prolonging  tho 


debate.  Ministerial  influence  had  surmounted  all 
oppusition.  The  house  voted  the  number  of  men 
demanded.  Such  was  their  servile  complaisance, 
that  when  they  examined  the  treaties  by  which  the 
English  and  Dutch  contracted  equally  with  the 
German  princes,  and  found  that,  notwithstanding 
these  treaties,  Britain  bore  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense, they  overlooked  this  flagrant  instance  of 
partiality,  and  enabled  the  king  to  pay  the  propor- 
tion. Nay,  their  maxims  were  so  much  altered, 
that,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  resentment  against 
foreign  generals,  they  assented  to  a  motion  that  the 
prince  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Major-generals  Tetteau 
and  La  Forest,  who  commanded  the  Danish  troops 
n  the  pay  of  the  States-general,  should  be  indulged 
with  such  an  addition  to  their  appointments  as 
would  make  up  the  difference  between  the  pay  of 
England  and  that  of  Holland.  Finally,  they  voted 
above  two  millions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  land 
forces,  and  for  defraying  extraordinary  expenses 
attending  the  war  upon  the  continent,  incduding 
subsidies  to  ^he  electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover. 

The  house  of  lords,  meanwhile,  was  not  free  from 
animosity  and  contention.  The  Marlborough  fac- 
tion exerted  themse4ves  with  great  vivacity.  They 
affirmed,  it  was  the  province  of  their  house  to  advise 
the  sovereign  :  like  the  commons,  they  insisted  upon 
the  king's  having  asked  their  advice,  because  he  had 
mentioned  that  word  in  his  speech,  though  he  never 
dreamed  that  they  would  catch  at  it  with  such 
eagerness.  They  moved,  that  the  task  of  digesting 
the  articles  of  advice  should  be  undertaken  by  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houses  :  but  all  the  depend- 
ants of  the  court,  including  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  except  Watson,  of  St.  David's,  were  mar- 
shalled to  oppose  this  motion,  which  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  twelve ;  and  this  victory  was  fol- 
lowed with  a  protest  of  the  vanquished.  Notwith- 
standing this  defeat,  they  prosecuted  their  scheme 
of  giving  advice  ;  and,  after  much  wrangling  and 
declamation,  the  house  agreed  in  an  address  or  re- 
monstrance, advising  and  beseeching  bis  majesty, 
That  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British  forces 
should  be  an  Englishman  :  that  the  English  officers 
might  take  rank  of  those  in  the  confederate  armies, 
who  did  not  belong  to  crowned  heads :  that  the 
twenty  thousand  men  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of 
the  kintidom  should  be  all  English,  and  commanded 
by  an  English  general :  that  the  practice  of  pressing 
men  for  the  fleet  should  be  remedied:  that  such 
officers  as  were  guilty  of  this  practice  should  be 
cashiered  and  punished  ;  and,  lastly,  that  no  foreign- 
ers should  sit  at  the  board  of  ordnance.  This  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  the  king,  who  received  it 
coldly,  and  said  ho  would  take  it  into  consideratioa 
Then  the  lords  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  proposed  descent,  and  called  for  all 
the  papers  relating  to  that  affair:  but  the  aim  of  the 
majority  was  not  so  much  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the 
government,  as  to  srn-cn  Nnitint,'liam,  and  censure 
Uussel.  That  nobb-nuui  produced  his  own  book  of 
entries,  together  with  tlie  wliole  corrcspoudeuco 
between  him  and  the  admiral,  whom  he  verbally 
charged  with  having  contributed  to  the  miscarriago 
of  the  expedition.  This  aflair  was  referred  to  a 
committee.  Sir  John  Ashby  was  examined.  The 
house  directed  the  earl  to  draw  up  the  substance  of 
his  charge;  and  these  papers  were  afterwards  deli- 
vered to  a  committee  of  the  commons,  at  a  con- 
ference, by  the  lord  iiresi<!enl,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
committee" above.  They  were  offered  for  the  iii- 
I  Hppcthin  of  the  ccnnuKms.  as  thev  concerned  somo 
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t  Ts  of  that  house,  by  whom  they  might  be  in- 
i  more  fully  of  the  particulars  they  contained, 
lather  conference,  which  the  commons  de- 
■il,  their  committee  declared  in  the  name  of 
'  ise,  That  they  had  read  and  well  considered 
(pers  which  their  lordships  had  sent  them,  and 
.  ihey  now  returned:  that,  finding  Mr.  Russei, 
f  their  members,  often  mentioned  in  the  same 
;  -,  they  had  unanimously  resolved,  that  Admiral 
1,  in  his  command  of  the  fleets,  during  the 
last  summer's  expedition,  had  behaved  with  fidelity, 
ourage,  and  conduct.  The  lords,  irritated  at  this 
.eclaration,  and  disappointed  in  their  resentment 
.gainst  Russel,  desired  a  free  conference  between 
tie  committees  of  both  houses.  The  earl  of  Ro- 
hester  told  the  commons,  he  was  commanded  by 
he  house  of  lords  to  inform  them,  that  their  lord- 
hips  looked  upon  the  late  vote  and  proceedings  of 
le  lower  house,  in  returning  their  papers,  to  be 
■regular  and  unparliamentary,  as  they  had  not 
ommunicated  to  their  lordships  the  light  they  had 
eceived,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  their  vote  was 
mnded.  A  paper  to  the  same  purport  was  deli- 
ered  to  Colonel  Granville,  who  promised  to  present 
to  the  commons,  and  make  a  faithful  report  of 
hat  his  lordship  had  said.  Thus  the  conference 
nded,  and  the  inquiry  was  discontinued. 

The  lower  house  seemed  to  be  as  much  exaspe- 

ated  against  the  earl  of  Nottingham  as  the  lords 

ere  incensed  at  Russel.     A  motion  was  made  that 

is  majesty  should  be  advised  to  appoint  such  com- 

issioners  of  the  board  of  admiralty   as  were  of 

nowQ  experience  in  maritime  affairs.     Although 

lis  was  over-ruled,  they  voted  an   address  to  the 

ing,  praying,  that,  for  the  future,  all  orders  for  the 

ngagement   of   the    fleet  might  pass   through  the 

ands  of  the  said  commissioners  ;  a  protest  by  im- 

licatiou  against  the  conduct  of  the  secretary.    The 

onsideration  of  ways  and  means  was  the  next  object 

hat  engrossed   the  attention  of  the  lower  house. 

!'hey  resolved  that  a  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the 

ouDd,   for  one  year,  should   be  charged  upon  alt 

ods,  according  to  their  yearly  value  ;  as  also  upon 

I  personal  estates,  and  upon   all  offices  and  em- 

loyments  of  profit,  other  than  military  offices  in 

he  army  or  navy.     The  act  founded  on   this  reso- 

ution  empowered  the  king  to  borrow  money  on  the 

redit  of  it,  at  seven  per  cent.    They  further  enabled 

m  to  raise  one  million  on  the  general  credit  of  the 

xchequer,  by  granting  annuities :  they  laid  several 

luties  on  a  variety  of  imports  :  they  renewed 

ast  quarterly  poll,  providing,   that   in  case  it 

hould  not  produce  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 

he  deiicipncies  might  be  made  up  by  borrowing  on 

he  genera!  credit  of  the  exchequer ;   they  continued 

mpositions  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  sugar, 

ive  years;  and  those  on  East  India  goods  for 

our  years  :  they  laid  a  new  imposition  of  eight  per 

nt.  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  East  India  company, 

liniated  at  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 

iinds;  of  one  percent,  on   the  African;  of  five 

unds  on  every  share  of  the  stuck  belonging  to  the 

ludsnn's-bay  company:  and  they   empowered  his 

jcKty  to  borrow  five  hundred  thousahd  pounds  on 

hesc    funds,   which  were   expressly  established  fur 

intaining  the  war  with  vigour. 

The  money-bills  were  retarded  in  the  upper  house, 

by  the  arts  of  Halifax,    Mulgrave,    and  otiier  mal- 

loiitents.     They  grafted   a   clause  on   the   land-tax 

bill,  Importing,  that  the  lords  bHouM  tax  themHelvee. 

nti  adopted  by  tlie  majority,  and  the  bill  sent 

with  thin  ameiidmi-nt  tn  the  conunoiia,   hy  whom  it 


was  unanimously  rejected,  as  a  Vagrant  attempt 
upon  their  privileges.  They  demanded  a  conference, 
in  which  they  declared  that  the  clause  in  question 
was  a  notorious  encroachment  upon  the  right  the 
commons  possessed,  of  regulating  all  matters  re- 
lating to  supplies  granted  by  parliament.  When 
this  report  was  debated  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
earl  of  Mulgrave  displayed  uncommou  powers  ot 
eloquence  and  argument,  in  persuading  the  house, 
that,  by  yielding  to  this  claim  of  the  commons,  they 
would  divest  themselves  of  their  true  greatness, 
and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  name  aud  shadow 
of  a  peer,  which  was  but  a  pageant.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  oratory,  the  lords  relinquished  their 
clause,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had 
agreed  to  pass  the  bill  without  alteration,  merely  in 
regard  to  the  present  urgent  state  of  affairs,  as  being 
otherwise  of  opinion,  that  they  had  a  right  to  insist 
upon  their  clause.  A  formal  complaint  being  made 
in  the  house  of  commons  against  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  KingWilliam  and  Queen  Mary  con-querors," 
the  licenser  and  printer  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
the  book  being  examined,  they  resolved  that  it  should 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ; 
and,  that  the  king  should  be  moved  to  dismiss  the 
licenser  from  his  employment.  The  same  sentence 
they  pronounced  upon  a  pastoral  letter  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  which  this  notion  of  conquest  had  been 
at  first  asserted.  The  lords,  in  order  to  manifest 
their  sentiments  on  the  same  subject,  passed  a  reso- 
lution against  it.  Bohun,  the  licenser,  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  discharged  upon  his  own 
petition,  after  having  been  reprimanded  on  his  knees 
by  the  speaker. 

Several  members  having  complained  that  their 
servants  had  been  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  serve  as 
soldiers  in  Flanders,  the  house  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  abuses  committed  by  press- 
masters  ;  and  a  suitable  remonstrance  was  presented 
to  'he  king,  who  expressed  his  indignation  at  this 
practice,  and  assured  the  house  that  the  delinquents 
should  be  brought  to  exemplary  punishment.  Under- 
standing, however,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  methods 
taken  by  his  majesty  for  preventing  this  abuse  had 
not  proved  eff'ectual,  they  resumed  their  inquiry, 
and  proceeded  with  uncommon  vigour  on  the  in- 
formation they  received.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  pressed  were  discharged,  by 
order  of  the  house;  aud  Captain  Winter,  the  chief 
undertaker  for  this  method  of  recruiting  the  army, 
was  carried  by  the  serjeant  before  the  lord-chief- 
justice,  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  according  to  law. 

Before  the  heats  occasioned  by  this  unpopular 
expedient  were  allayed,  the  discontent  of  the  nation 
was  further  inflamed  by  complaints  from  Ireland. 
where  Lord  Sidney. was  said  to  rule  with  despotic 
authority.  These  complaints  were  exhibited  by  Sir 
Francis  Brewster,  Sir  William  Gore,  Sir  John  Mac- 
gill,  Lieutenant  Stafford,  Mr.Stone,  and  Mr.  Kerne. 
They  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
delivered  an  account  of  their  grievances  in  writing. 
Both  houses  concurred  in  this  inquiry,  which  being 
finished,  they  severally  presented  addresses  to  the 
king.  The  lords  observed,  That  there  had  been 
great  abuses  in  disposing  of  the  forfeited  estates : 
that  protections  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish  not 
included  in  the  articles  of  Limerick;  so  that  pro- 
te»tants  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law 
against  them  :  that  the  quarters  of  the  arniv  had 
not  been  paid  according:  tn  the  provision  uiad«  by 
parliament,  timt  a  nuiyur  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
the  city  of  Dublin   for  tvvo  years  successively,  von- 
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trary  to  the  anwent  privileges  and  charter  :  that 
several  persons  accused  of  murder  had  been  executed 
■  without  proof;  and  one  Sweetniaa.  the  most  guilty, 
discharged  without  prosecution.  The  commons  spoke 
more  freely  in  their  address  :  they  roundly  explained 
the  abuses  and  misii:anagemeut  of  that  government, 
by  exposing  the  protestant  subjects  to  the  free  quar- 
ter and  violence  of  a  licentious  army;  by  recruiting 
the  troops  with  Irish  papists,  who  had  been  in  open 
rebellion  against  his  majesty ;  by  granting  protec- 
tions to  Irish  Roman-catholics,  whereby  the  course 
of  the  law  was  stopped  ;  by  reversing  outlawries  for 
high-treason,  not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of 
Limerick  ;  by  letting  the  forfeited  estates  at  an 
under-value,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  re- 
venue ;  by  embezzling  the  stores  left  in  the  towns 
and  garrisons  by  the  late  King  James,  as  well  as  the 
efl'ects  belonging  to  the  forfeited  estates,  which 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  better  preser- 
vation of  the  kingdom;  and,  finally,  by  making 
additions  to  the  articles  of  Limerick,  after  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  and  the  place  surrendered. 
They  most  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  redress 
these  abuses,  which  had  greatly  encouraged  the 
papists,  and  weakened  the  protestant  interest  in 
Ireland.  The  king  graciously  received  both  ad- 
dresses, and  promised  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to 
all  remonstrances  that  should  come  from  either  house 
of  parliament :  but  no  material  step  was  taken 
against  the  Lords  Sidney,  Athlone,  and  Couingsby, 
who  appeared  to  have  engrossed  great  part,  of  the 
forfeitures  by  grants  from  the  crown ;  and  even 
Coramissinner  CuUiford,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  mu=t  grievous  acts  of  oppression,  escaped  with 
impunity. 

The  old  whig  principle  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 
pelled from  the  lower  house.  The  undue  influence 
of  the  court  was  exerted  in  such  an  open,  scandalous 
manner,  as  gave  offence  to  the  maj(trity  of  the  com- 
mons. In  the  midst  of  their  condescension.  Sir 
Edward  Hussey,  member  for  Lincoln,  brought  in  a 
bill  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  par- 
liament. It  was  intended  to  disable  all  memtiers  of 
parliament  from  enjoying  places  of  trust  and  prolit, 
and  particularly  levelled  against  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  had  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  house  in  such  numbers,  that  this  was 
commonly  called  the  officers'  parliament.  The  bill 
pasj^ed  the  hous2  of  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed;  but  the  ministry  employing  their  whole 
strength  against  it,  on  the  report  it  was  thrown  out, 
by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave 
ngaiu  distinguished  himself  by  his  elocution,  in  a 
speech  that  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
people;  and,  among  those  who  entered  a  protest  iu 
the  journals  of  the  house,  when  the  majority  rejected 
the  bill,  was  Prince  George  of  Ucnmark,  duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  court  had  not  recollected  them- 
selves from  the  consternation  produced  by  such  a 
vigorous  ojjposition,  when  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury 
j)roduccd  another  bill  for  triL-nnial  parliaments, 
providing  that  there  should  bo  uu  annual  session  : 
ihut  if,  at  the  (expiration  of  three  years,  the  crown 
(thould  not  order  the  writs  to  be  istiued,  the  lord- 
chuiiccllor,  or  keeper,  or  commissioner  of  the  great 
Boul,  should  issue  them  ex  officio,  und  by  authority 
ufthiii  act,  under  severe  punaUies.  The  immediate 
object  of  tliJH  bill  wan  th«  diitsolution  of  the  proHeiil 
imrlittminit  which  liiul  alreudy  sat  thren  m-KHionw, 
ftud  bfRiin  to  bf  forniidiible  to  the  peopli-,  from  its 
coiiceuiinnH  to  Ibv  miuiHtry.    The  bcuefitH  that  would 


accrue  to  the  constitution  from  the  establishment  of 
triennial  parliaments  were  very  well  understood,  a^ 
these  points  had  been  frequently  discussed  in  former 
reigns.  The  courtiers  now  objected,  that  frequent 
elections  would  render  the  freeholders  insolent,  en 
courage  faction  among  the  electors,  and  entail  a 
continual  expense  upon  the  member,  as  he  would 
find  himself  obliged,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
sitting,  to  behave  like  a  candidate,  conscious  how 
soon  the  lime  of  election  would  revolve.  In  spite 
of  the  ministerial  interest  in  the  upper  house,  the 
bill  passed,  and  contained  a  proviso,  that  tht?  pi'e- 
sent  parliament  should  not  continue  any  longer 
than  the  mouth  of  January  next  ensuing.  The 
court  renewed  its  efforts  against  it  in  the  house  of 
commons,  where,  nevertheless,  it  was  carried  with 
some  little  alterations,  which  the  lords  approved. 
But  all  these  endeavours  were  frustrated  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing  his  assent, 
prevented  its  being  enacted  into  a  law 

It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  mimstry,  that  the 
commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  continuing  and  ex- 
plaining certam  temporary  laws  then  expiring  or 
expired.  Among  these  was  an  act  for  restraining 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  been  revived  in  thf 
first  year  of  the  succeeding  reign.  The  bill  passed 
the  lower  house  without  difficulty,  but  met  with 
warm  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  good 
number  of  whom  protested  against  it,  as  a  law  that 
subjected  all  learning  and  true  information  lo  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  mercenary,  and  perhaps  ignorant 
licenser,  destroyed  the  properties  of  authors,  and 
extended  the  evU  of  monopolies.  The  bill  for 
regulating  trials  was  dropped,  and,  iu  lieu  of  it, 
another  produced  for  the  preservation  of  their  ma- 
jesties* sacred  persons  and  government;  but  this 
too  was  rejected  by  the  uKijority,  in  consequence  of 
the  ministry's  secret  inanagement.  The  Kast  India 
company  narrowly  escaped  dissolution.  Petitii>ns 
and  countcr-iietitiuns  were  delivered  into  the  bouse 
of  commons  :  the  pretensions  on  both  sides  were 
carefully  examined  :  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
resolved,  that  there  should  be  a  new  subscription  of 
a  joint  stock,  not  exceeding  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  to  continue  for  iwenty-one 
years.  The  report  was  made  and  received,  aud 
the  public  expected  to  see  the  affair  brought  to  a 
speedy  issue :  but  the  company  had  recourse  to  the 
same  expedients,  which  had  lately  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  "  Those  who 
had  been  the  most  warm  in  detecting  their  abuses, 
suddenly  cooled  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  affair 
began  to  languish.  Not  but  that  the  house  pre- 
sented an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  dissolve  the  company  upon  three  years' 
warning,  according  lo  the  condition  of  their  char- 
ter, lie  told  them  he  would  consider  their  address ; 
and  they  did  not  further  urge  their  remunsirance. 
The  bill  for  ascertaining  tliu  commissions  and  sala- 
ries of  the  judges,  to  which  the  king  had  refused 
the  royal  assent  in  the  last  session,  was  revived, 
twice  read,  and  rejected;  and  another  for  prevent- 
ing the  exportation  and  nulling  of  the  coin,  they 
suffered  to  lie  neglected  on  the  table.  On  the  Ulh 
of  March,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session,  after 
having  ihank^d  the  parliament  for  proofs  of  uffec 
lion,  and  promised  the  supplies  should  not  bo  mis- 
[  Applied.  He  obwrved  tlmt  the  posture  of  Affairs 
called  him  Abroad  ;  but  tlmt  he  would  leave  u  suf- 
'  rti'ient  number  of  in.opH  for  the  security  of  tlie 
kiiiLdom:    lie  assured   them   lie    would  expose   his 
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person  unim  all  occasions  for  the  advantage  of 
?  kingdoms  ;  and  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
make  them  a  flourishing  nation. 

The  other  lavrs  made  in  this  session  were  these 
that  follow: — An  act  for  preventing  suits  against 
such  as  had  acted  for  their  majesties'  service  in 
defence  of  this  kingdom;  an  act  for  raising  the  mi- 
litia in  the  year  1693 ;  an  act,  authorizing  the  judges 
to  empower  such  persons,  other  than  common  at- 
torneys and  solicitors,  as  they  should  think  fit,  to 
take  special  bail,  except  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  fen  miles  round ;  an  act  to  encourage  the  ap- 
prehending of  highwavmen  ;  an  act  to  prevent 
clandestine  marriages;  an  act  for  the  regaining, 
encouraging,  and  settling  the  Greenland  trade;  an 
act  to  prevent  malicious  informations  in  the  court 
f  King's-bench,  and  for  the  more  easy  reversal  of 
outlawries  in  that  court;  an  act  for  the  better  dis- 
ery  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  law;  an  act 
tor  delivering  declarations  to  prisoners  for  debt ;  an 
,ct  for  regulating  proceedings  in  the  crown-office ; 
,n  act  for  the  more  easy  discovery  and  conviction 
if  such  as  should  destroy  the  game  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  an  act  for  continuing  the  acts  for  prohibiting 
11  trade  and  commerce  with  Fiance,  and  for  the 
Dcouragement  of  privateers. 
During  the  course  of  this  session.  Lord  Mohun 
was  indicted  and  tried  by  his  peers,  in  Westminster- 
hall,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  m.urder  of  one  Mont- 
ford,  a  celebrated  comedian,  the  marquess  of  Caer- 
marthen  acting  as  lord-steward  upon  this  occasion. 
The  judges  having  been  consulted,  the  peers  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  judgment  seriatim  ;  and  Mohun 
was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority. 

The  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  endeavoured  to  trim  the  balance  between 
the  whigs  and  tories,  by  mingling  them  together  in 
his  ministry,  made  some  alterations  at  this  period, 
that  savoured  of  the  same  policy.  The  great  seal, 
with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  was  bestowed  upon  Sir 
John  .Somers,  who  was  well  skilled  in  the  law,  as  in 
uy  other  branches  of  polite  and  useful  literature. 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for  business,  in 
iiH  h  he  exerted  great  patience  and  assiduity;  was 
entle,  candiil,  and  equitable  ;  a  whig  in  principles, 
yet  moderate,  pacific,  and  conciliating.  Of  the 
anie  temper  was  Sir  John  Trenchard,  now  ap- 
pointed sccretary-of-state.  He  had  been  concerned 
with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  escaped  to  the 
continent,  where  he  lived  some  years;  was  calm, 
icdate,  well  acquainted  with  foreign  afl'airs,  and 
nsidercd  as  a  leading  man  in  his  party.  These 
'o  are  said  to  have  been  promoted  at  the  recom- 
endalion  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  by 
bis  time  insinuated  himself  into  the  king's  favour 
confidence ;  though  his  success  confirmed  the 
inn  which  many  entertained,  of  his  having  be- 
ed  his  old  master.  The  leaders  of  the  uppcisi- 
Imn  were  Sir  Edward  .Seymour,  again  become  a 
nalcfint'^nt,  and  .Sir  Christopher  Miisgrave,  a  gen- 
tlein:ni  of  Cumberland,  who,  though  an  extravagant 
ory  from  principle,  had  refused  to  concur  with  all 
lie  designs  of  the  late  king.  He  was  a  pers(Ui  of  a 
irave  and  regular  deportment,  who  had  rejected 
nauy  ofi'ers  of  the  ministry,  which  he  opposed  with 
ijreat  violence;  yet  on  some  critical  occasions,  his 
atriofism  gave  way  to  his  avarice,  and  he  yielded 
ji  some  important  points,  in  consideration  of  large 
inns  which  he  received  from  the  court  in  secret. 
Dth'.'rs  declared  war  against  the  administration,  be- 
-luse  tbey  thought  their  own  talents  were  not  suffi- 
-•iently  considerwi.  Of  the.se,  the  chiefs  were  I'aul 
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Foley  and  Robert  Harley.  The  first  was  a  lawyer 
of  good  capacity,  extensive  learning,  and  virtuous 
principles:  but  peevish,  obstinate,  and  morose.  He 
entertained  a  very  despicable  opinion  of  the  conn  ; 
and  this  he  propagated  with  equal  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. Harley  possessed  a  good  fund  of  learning  ; 
was  capable  of  uncommon  application,  particularly 
turned  to  politics.  He  knew  the  forms  of  parlia- 
ment, had  a  peculiar  dexterity  at  protracting  and 
perplexing  debates  ;  and  cherished  the  most  aspiring 
ambition.  Admiral  Russel  was  created  treasurer  ot 
the  household  :  but  the  command  of  the  fleet  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  Killegrew,  Delaval,  and 
Shovel.  Sir  George  Rooke  was  declared  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  red,  and  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  of  the 
blue  division;  their  rear-admirals  were  Matthew 
Avimer,  and  David  Mitchel. 

The  king  having  visited  the  fleet  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Portsmouth,  gave  instructions  for  annoying 
the  enemy  by  sea,  and  leaving  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  embarked  on  the  31st  or 
March,  near  Giavescnd,  and  arrived  in  HoU.and  on 
the  3rd  of  April.  The  troops  of  the  confederates 
were  forthwith  ordered  to  assemble  ;  but  while  he 
was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign, the  French  king  actually  took  the  field,  at- 
tended by  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  all  the  court 
ladies.  His  design  was  supposed  to  be  upon  some 
town  in  Brabant:  his  army  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  completely  armed, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  all  necessaries  fur 
every  sort  of  military  operation.  King  William 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at 
Parke  near  Louvain,  a  situation  which  enabled  him 
to  cover  the  places  that  were  most  exposed.  Un- 
derstanding that  the  French  emissaries  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  dissension  between  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  Liege,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Wirlcmberg 
thither,  to  reconcile  the  different  parties,  and  con- 
cert measures  for  the  further  security  of  the  place. 
He  reinforced  the  garrison  with  nine  battalions  ; 
aud  the  elector-palatine  lay  with  his  troops  in  rea- 
diness to  march  to  its  relief.  William  likewise 
threw  reinforcements  into  Maestricht,  Huy,  and 
Charleroy  ;  and  he  himself  resolved  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  at' the  head  of  sixty  thousand  meu, 
with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 

Louis  having  reviewed  his  army  at  Gamblours, 
and  seen  his  designs  upon  Brabant  defeated  by  the 
diligence  of  his  antagonist,  detached  Boufflers  with 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  join 
the  dauphin,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter;  thi'U 
leaving  the  conduct  of  his  forces  in  the  Netherlands 
to  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  he  returned  with  his 
court  to  Versailles.  Immediately  after  his  depar- 
ture, Luxembourg  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mildert, 
and  King  William  strengtheneil  his  camp  on  that 
side  with  ten  battalions,  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  enemy's  convoys  were  frequently 
surprised  by  detachments  from  the  garrison  of 
Chiirleroy  ;  and  a  large  body  of  horse,  foot,  anil 
di-agoiiii.s^  being  draughted  out  of  Liege  and  Macs- 
friibt,  took  post  at  Huy,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Tilly,  so  as  to  straiten  the  French  in  their 
quarters.  These,  however,  were  dislodged  by  Lux- 
embourg in  person,  who  obliged  the  count  to  pass 
the  Jaar  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  ihico 
squadrons  and  all  his  baggage,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  check,  however,  was 
balanced  by  the  success  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberi;, 
who,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  twenty  si^imdrons  of  hoi*»e,  forced  the  French 
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lines  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys  ;  and  laid 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  Lisle  under  contribu- 
tion. On  that  very  day,  which  was  the  18th  nf 
July,  Luxembourg  marched  towards  Huy,  which 
was  next  morning  invested  by  M.  de  Villeroy.  The 
other  covered  the  siege,  and  secured  himself  from 
the  allies  by  lines  of  contravallation.  Before  their 
batteries  began  to  play,  the  town  capitulated.  On 
the  23rd  of  the  month,  the  garrison  mutinied;  the 
castles  were  surrendered;  the  governor  remained  a 
prisoner  ;  and  his  men  were  conducted  to  Liege.  The 
confederate  army  advanced  in  order  to  relieve  the 
town  ;  but  the  king  being  apprized  of  its  fate,  de- 
tached teji  battalions  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Liege,  aud  next  day  turned  to  Neer-Hespen. 

Luxembourg  made  a  motion  towards  Liege,  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  besiege  the  place:  and  encamped 
at  Hellecheim,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  confe- 
derates. Knowing  how  much  they  were  weakened 
by  the  ditTerent  detachments  which  had  been  made 
from  their  army,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  in  their 
camp,  or  at  least  fall  upon  their  rear,  should  they 
retreat  upon  his  approach.  On  the  '28th  of  July,  he 
began  his  march  m  four  columns,  and  passed  the 
Jaar  near  its  source,  with  an  army  superior  to  the 
allies  by  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  king  of 
England,  at  first,  looked  upon  this  motion  as  a  feint 
to  cover  the  design  upon  Liege;  but  receiving  in- 
telligence that  their  whole  army  was  in  full  march 
to  attack  him  iu  his  camp,  he  resolved  to  keep  his 
ground ;  and  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle.  His  general  officers  advised  him  to 
repass  the  Gcct;  hut  he  chose  to  risk  a  battle, 
rather  than  expose  the  rear  of  his  army  in  repassing 
that  river.  His  right  wing  extended  as  far  as  Neer- 
Winden,  along  the  Geet,  covered  with  hedges,  hoi- 
low  ways,  aud  a  small  rivulet :  the  left  reached  to 
Neer-Landen  ;  and  thebe  two  villages  were  joined 
by  a  slight  intrcnchment,  which  the  king  ordered  to 
be  thrown  up  in  the  evening.  Brigadier  Ramsey, 
with  the  regiments  of  Ofarrel,  Mackay,  Lauder, 
Leven,  and  Monroe,  were  ordered  to  the  right  of 
the  whole  army,  to  line  some  hedges  and  hollow 
ways,  on  the  further  side  of  the  village  of  Larc. 
Six  battalions  of  Braudenhurgh  were  posted  to  the 
left  of  this  village  ;  and  General  Dumont  with  tbe 
Hanoverian  infantry,  possessed  the  village  of  Neer- 
Windcn,  which  covered  j)art  of  the  camp,  between 
the  niaiu  body  anc.  the  right  wing  of  the  cavalry. 
Neer-Landen  on  the  left,  was  secured  by  fix  batta- 
lions of  English,  Danes,  and  Dutch.  The  remain- 
ing infantry  was  drawn  up  in  one  line  behind  the 
intrcnchment.  The  dragoons  upon  the  left  guarded 
the  village  of  Dormal  upon  the  brook  of  Beck  :  and 
from  thence  the  left  wing  of  horse  extended  to  Neer- 
lyanden,  where  it  was  cciveretl  by  this  rivulet. 

The  king  having  visited  all  the  posts  on  horseback, 
and  given  the  necessary  orders,  reposed  himself 
about  tw'o  hours  in  his  coach ;  and  early  in  the 
morning  sent  for  his  chaplain,  whom  he  joined  in 
prayer  with  great  devotion.  At  sun-rising  tiie  enemy 
appeared  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  aud  the  allies 
began  to  play  their  cannon  with  good  success. 
About  eight  in  the  morniug  they  attacked  the  vil- 
lages of  Lare  and  Neer-Winden  with  great  fury, 
and  twice  made  thenmelvcs  masters  of  these  posts, 
from  whence  they  were  as  often  repulsed.  At  length, 
the  allies  kept  their  ground  ;  and,  the  duke  of  Bcr 
wick  wai  taken  by  his  uncle,  Brigadier  (Miurchill. 
Then  the  French  niaile  iiu  attack  upon  the  left  wing 
of  theconrederalen  at  Nccr-Lanrlen;  iind  after  a  very 
ob(itin«4te  (JiHpute,  were  obliged  to  f;ivu  vviiv,  thuugll 


they  still  kept  possession  of  the  avenues.  The  prince 
of  Conti,  however,  renewed  the  charge  with  the 
flower  of  the  French  infantry;  and  the  confederates 
being  overpowered,  retreated  from  the  village,  leav 
ing  the  camp  in  that  part  exposed.  Villeroy  march- 
ing this  way  with  a  body  of  horse,  was  encountered 
and  renulsed  by  the  Count  D'Argo,  general  of  the 
Bavarian  cuirassiers;  and  the  duke  de  Chai-tres 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken.  Mean  while,  Lux- 
embourg, the  prince  of  Conti,  the  count  de  Marsiii, 
and  the  mareschal  de  Joyeuse,  charged  on  the  right, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  line,  with  such  impe- 
tuosity as  surmounted  all  resistance.  The  camp  of 
the  confederates  was  immediately  filled  with  French 
troops :  the  villages  of  Lare  and  Neer-Winden  were 
taken,  after  a  long  and  desperate  dispute.  The 
Hanoverian  and  Dutch  horse  being  broken,  the 
king  in  person  brought  the  English  cavalry  to  their 
assistance.  They  fought  with  great  gallantry  ;  and 
for  some  time  retarded  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
infantry  was  rallied,  and  stood  firm  until  all  their 
ammunition  was  expended.  In  a  word,  they  were 
scarce  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  such  a  superiority 
in  point  of  number,  when  the  Marquess  D'Harcourt 
joined  the  enemy  from  Huy,  with  twenty-two  fresh 
squadrons,  which  immediately  turned  the  scale  in 
their  favour.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  after  having 
made  extraordinary  efforts,  retreated  with  great 
difficulty  over  the  bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  rallied  the  troops,  in  order  to  favour 
the  retreat  of  tliose  who  had  not  passed.  The  king 
seeing  the  battle  lost,  and  the  whole  army  in  con- 
fusion, retired  with  the  infantry  to  Dormal  on  the 
brook  of  Beck,  vvlierc  the  dragoons  of  the  left  wing 
W'ere  posted.  Then  he  ordered  the  regiments  of 
Wyudham,  Lumley,  and  Galway,  to  cover  his  re- 
treat over  the  bridge  at  Neer-Hespcn,  which  he 
effected  with  great  dilficulty.  Now  all  was  tumult, 
rout,  and  consternation  ;  ami  a  great  number  of  the 
fugitives  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where  they 
were  drowned.  This  had  like  to  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  brave  carl  of  Athlone;  the  duke  of  Onncmd 
was  woundeil  in  several  places,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  count  de  Solmes  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  ToUemache  brought  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  infantry  with  great  gallantry 
and  conduct:  as  for  the  baggage,  it  had  been  sent 
to  Liege  before  the  engagement:  but,  the  confede- 
rates lost  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  mortars, 
a  great  number  of  standards  and  colours,  with  about 
seven  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
action.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  allies  fought  with 
great  valour  and  perseverance  ;  and  that  Kiug  Wil- 
liam made  prodigious  cff"orts  of  courage  and  activity 
to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  was  present 
in  all  parts  of  the  battle ;  he  charged  in  person  both 
on  horseback  and  a-font,  where  the  danger  was  most 
imminent.  His  peruke,  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and 
the  knot  of  his  scarf  were  penetrated  by  three  dif- 
ferent nuisket-hullets  ;  and  he  saw  a  great  number 
of  soldiers  fall  on  every  side  of  him.  The  enemy 
bore  witness  to  his  extraordinary  valour.  The  prince 
of  Conti,  in  a  letter  to  his  princess,  which  was  in- 
tercepted, declared,  that  he  saw  the  prince  of  Orangu 
exposing  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers;  and  that 
such  valour  richly  deserved  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  crown  he  wore.  Yet  here,  as  iu  every  other 
battle  ho  fought,  his  conduct  and  disposition  were 
severely  censored.  Luxembourg  having  observed 
the  nature  of  'lis  situation  immediately  before  the 
enpagenieni,  is  said  to  havu  exclaimed,  "  Now  I 
believo  Waldeck  is  really  dead;"  alluding  to  that 
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<i"iierars  known  sagacity  in  choosing  ground  for 
■dii  encampment.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  payed  dear 
inr  his  victory.  His  Inss  in  officers  and  men  ex- 
c'l'ilcd  that  of  the  allies,  and  he  reaped  no  solid 
aJvautage  from  the  battle.  He  remained  fifteen 
'i;i\s  inactive  at  Waren,  while  King  William  re- 
filling the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  draughting 
irnnps  from  Lie^e  and  other  garrisons,  was  in  a  few 
'livs  able  to  hazard  another  engagement. 

Nothing  remarkable  happeued  during  the  re- 
in.lining  part  of  the  campaign,  until  Luxembourg 
bi-ing  rejoined  by  BoufHers  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
iiiont  from  the  Rhine,  invested  Charleroy.  He  had 
taken  his  measures  with  such  caution  and  dexterity, 
that  the  allies  could  not  frustrate  his  operations, 
uilhuut  attacking  his  Hues  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
1  lit-  king  detached  th?  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  thirty  battalions  and 
fnrty  squadrons,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Flanders; 
biu  they  returned  in  a  few  days,  without  having 
attempted  any  thing  of  consequence.  The  garrison 
'if  Charleroy  defended  the  place  with  surprising  va- 
lour, from  the  lUth  of  September  to  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ner,  during  which  period  they  had  repulsed  the  assail- 
ants in  several  attacks;  but,  at  length,  despairing  of 
filierthegovernor  capitulated  on  the  most  honourable 
'■'UKlitions;  and  the  reduction  of  the  place  was  cele- 
liitt'.'d  with  a  Te  Deum,  and  other  rejoicings  at 
r;iris.  Louis,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
^'l''ry,was  extremely  mortified  when  he  reflected  upon 
till'  little  advantage  he  had  reaped  from  all  his  late 
^1'  t(  ries.  The  allies  had  been  defeated  successively 
at  Fleurus,  Steenkirk,  and  Lauden  ;  but  in  a  fort- 
ni;;ht  after  each  of  those  battles,  William  was  always 
:ii  a  condition  to  risk  another  engagement.  For- 
inrrly  Louis  had  conquered  half  of  Holland,  Flanders, 
irni  Franche-Comt^,  without  a  battle;  whereas  now 
)i'-  could  not  with  his  utmost  efforts,  and  after  the 
niNst  signal  victories,  pass  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
riivinccs.  The  conquest  of  Charleroy  concluded 
thi  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  both  armies 
.vtnt  into  winter-quarters. 

Jhe  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  Do  Lorges, 
]i;issod  that  river  in  the  month  of  May,  at  Philips- 
burgh,  and  invested  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  which 
they  took,  plundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  This 
general  committed  numberless  barbarities  in  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  ravaged  without  even  sparing 
the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The  French  soldiers,  on  this 
occasion,  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  most 
brutal  inhumanity.  They  butchered  the  inhabitants, 
violated  the  women,  plundered  the  houses,  rifled  the 
churches,  and  murdered  priests  at  the  altar.  They 
broke  open  the  electoral  vault,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  of  that  illustrious  family  about  the  streets. 
They  set  fire  to  diff"crcnt  quarters  of  the  city;  they 
stripped  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  bex,  and  drove  them 
naked  into  the  castle,  that  the  garrison  might  be 
the  sooner  induced  to  capitulate.  There  they  re- 
mained like  cattle  in  the  open  air,  without  food  or 
covering,  tortured  bctwcL-n  the  horrors  of  their  fate 
anil  the  terrors  of  a  bombardment.  When  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  iu  consequence  of  the  fort's 
being  surrendered,  a  great  number  of  them  died 
along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  from  cold,  hunger, 
anguish,  and  despair.  These  enormous  cruelties, 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  arms  of  aTartarian 
frcfbnoter,  were  acted  by  the  express  command  of 
Lduis  XIV.  of  France,  who  has  been  celebrated  by 
so  many  venal  pens,  not*  only  as  the  greatest  mo- 
Uiirch,  but  also  as  the  most  polished  prince  of  Ghris- 


tendora,  De  Lorges  advanced  towards  the  Neckar 
against  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  lay  encamped  on 
the  other  side  of  that  river  :  but  in  attempting  to 
pass,  he  was  twice  re])u]sed  with  considerable  damage. 
The  dauphin  joining  the  army,  which  now  amounted 
to  seventy  thousand  men,  crossed  without  opposi- 
tion ;  but,  found  the  Germans  so  advantageously 
posted,  that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack:  having 
therefore  repassed  the  river,  he  secured  Stutgard 
with  a  garrison,  sent  detachments  into  Flanders  and 
Piedmont,  and  returned  in  August  to  Versailles. 
In  Piedmont  the  allies  were  still  more  unfortunate. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  and  his  confederates  seemed 
bent  upon  driving  the  French  from  Casal  and  Pig- 
uerol.  The  first  of  these  places  was  blocked  up,  and 
the  other  actually  invested.  The  fort  of  St.  Bridget 
that  covered  the  place,  was  taken,  and  the  town 
bombarded.  Mean  while  Catinat  being  reinforced, 
descended  into  the  plains.  The  duke  was  so  appre- 
hensive of  Turin,  that  he  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Pignerol,  after  having  blown  up  the  fort,  and 
marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy  to  the  plain  of  Mar- 
saglia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  the  French  advanced  upon  them 
from  the  hills,  between  Orbasson  a,nd  Prosasque  ; 
and  a  desperate  eugagem*'nt  ensued.  The  enemy 
charged  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates  sword  in 
hand,  with  incredible  fury;  and  though  thev  were 
once  repulsed,  they  renewed  the  attack  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  Neapolitan  and  Milanese  horse 
were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  disordered  the  Ger- 
man cavalry.  These  falling  upon  the  foot,  threw 
the  whole  wing  into  confusion.  Mean  while,  the 
main  body  and  the  other  wing  sustained  the  charge 
without  flinching,  until  they  were  exposed  in  flank 
by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  :  then  the  whole  front 
gave  way.  In  vain  the  second  line  was  brought  up 
to  sustain  them  :  the  horse  turned  their  backs,  and 
the  infantry  was  totally  routed.  In  a  word,  the 
confederates  were  obliged  to  retire  with  precipita- 
tion, leaving  their  cannon,  and  about  eight  thousand 
men  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
duke  of  Schomberg  having  been  denied  the  post 
which  was  his  due,  insisted  upon  fighting  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  were  posted  in  the  centre ;  and  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  under  the  eye  of  their  com- 
mander. When  the  left  wing  was  defeated,  the 
count  de  los  Torres  desired  he  would  take  upon  him 
the  command,  and  retreat  with  the  infantry  and 
right  wing;  but  he  refused  to  act  without  the  order 
of  his  highness,  and  said,  things  were  come  to  such 
a  pass,  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die.  He 
continued  to  animate  his  men  with  his  voice  and 
example,  until  he  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh.  His 
valet  seeing  him  fall,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and 
called  for  quarter ;  but  was  killed  by  th?  enemy  be- 
fore he  could  be  understood.  The  duke  being  taken 
at  the  same  instant,  was  afterwards  dismissed  upon 
his  parole  ;  and  in  a  few  days  died  at  Turin,  univer- 
sally lamented  on  account  of  his  great  and  amiablo 
qualities.  The  carl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who 
accompanied  him  as  a  volunteer,  shared  his  fate  in 
being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  but  he  soon 
recovered  his  health  and  liberty.  This  victory  was 
as  unsubstantial  as  that  of  Landen,  and  almost  as 
di^ar  in  the  purchase  ;  for  the  confederates  made  an 
obstinate  defence,  and  yielded  solely  to  superior 
numbers.  The  duke  of  Savoy  retreated  to  Mont- 
calier,  and  threw  a  reinforcement  into  Coni,  which 
Catinat  would  not  venture  to  besiege;  so  hevcn.dy 
had  he  been  handled  in  the  battle.  He  thercforo 
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contented  himself  with  laving  the  country  under 
contribution,  reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Casal, 
Pignerol,  and  Susa,  and  making  preparations  for 
repassing  the  mountains.  The  news  of  the  victory 
no  sooner  reached  Paris,  than  Louis  dispatched  M. 
de  Chanlais  to  Turin,  with  proposals  for  detaching 
the  duke  of  Savoy  from  the  interest  of  the  allies ; 
and  the  pope,  who  was  now  become  a  partisan  of 
France,  supported  the  negotiation  with  his  whole 
influence  :  but  the  French  king  had  not  yet  touched 
upon  the  right  striug.  The  duke  continued  deaf  to 
all  his  addresses. 

France  had  been  alike  successful  in  her  intrigues 
at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
vizier  at  the  Porte  had  been  converted  into  a  pen- 
sionary and  creature  of  Louis;  but  the  war  in 
which  the  Turks  had  been  so  long  and  unsuccess- 
fully engaged  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  people, 
that  the  grand  signior  deposed  him,  in  order  to 
appease  their  clamours.  The  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  forthwith  renewed 
their  mediation  for  a  peace  with  the  emperor;  but 
the  terms  they  proposed  were  still  rejected  with 
disdain.  In  the  meantime.  General  Heusleur,  who 
commanded  the  Imperialists  in  Transylvania,  -e- 
duced  the  fortresses  of  Jeno  and  Villaguswar.  In 
the  beginning  of  July,  the  duke  de  Croy  assumed 
the  chief  command  of  the  German  army,  passed  the 
Danube  and  the  Saave,  and  invested  Belgrad< 
The  siege  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour;  but  at  length  abandoned  at  the  approach 
of  the  vizier,  who  obliged  tbe  Imperialists  to  repass 
the  Saave,  and  sent  out  parties  which  made  incur- 
sions into  Upper  Hungary.  The  poorer  of  France 
had  never  been  so  conspicuous  as  at  this  juncture, 
when  she  maintained  a  formidable  navy  at  sea,  and 
four  great  armies  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Exclusive  of  the  operations  in  Flanders,  Germany, 
and  Piedmont,  the  count  de  NoaiUes  invested 
Koses  in  Catalonia,  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  blocked  up  by  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Count 
D'Elrees.  In  a  few  days  the  place  was  surrendered 
by  cajiitulation  ;  and  the  castle  of  Ampurias  met 
with  the  same  fate.  The  Spanish  power  was  re- 
duced to  such  a  degree,  that  NoaiUes  might  have 
proceeded  in  his  conquests  without  interruption,  had 
not  he  been  obliged  to  detach  part  of  his  army  to 
reinforce  Catinat  in  Piedmont. 

Nothing  could  he  more  inglorious  for  the  English 
than  their  operations  by  sea  in  the  course  of  this 
summer.  Thf  king  had  ordered  the  admirals  to 
use  all  possible  dispatch  in  equipping  the  fleets, 
that  they  uuRht  block  up  the  enemy  ni  their  own 
portfl,  and  protect  the  commerce,  which  had  suffered 
Bevercly  from  the  French  privateers.  They  were, 
however,  so  dilatory  in  their  proceedings,  that  the 
aquadrnns  of  the  enemy  sailed  from  their  harbours 
bclun-  the  English  fleet  could  put  to  sea.  About 
the  nuddle  of  May  it  was  assembled  at  St.  Helen's, 
and  took  on  board  five  regiments,  intended  for  a 
dcfcccut  nn  Ilrest;  but  this  enterprihc  was  never 
attempted.  When  tlie  English  and  Dutch  squa- 
dron* jnined,  so  us  to  form  a  very  numerous  fleet, 
the  putdtc  expected  they  would  undertake  some 
exptdilion  of  importance;  hut  the  admiraU  were 
divid<>'l  ill  their  opinion,  nor  did  their  orders  war- 
rant their  executing  any  scheme  of  coUhequence. 
Killigrew  and  Dehival  did  not  cicupo  tho  suspicion 
of  being  disttfi'ectcd  to  the  service;  and  Franco  was 
said  to  huvo  maintained  a  secret  currcNpuiidence 
with  the  niftlcouteiiLB  in  KuKluiid.      Luui»  had  made 


surprising  efforts  to  repair  the  damage  which  his 
navy  had  sustained.  He  had  purchased  several 
large  vessels,  and  converted  them  into  ships  of  war  : 
he  had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  of  his 
kingdom,  until  his  squadrons  were  manned:  he 
had  made  a  grand  naval  promotion,  to  encourage 
the  officers  and  seamen;  and  this  expedient  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  spirit  of  activity  and  emulation. 
In  the  mouth  of  May  his  fleet  sailed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  three  squadrons,  consisting  of  seventy- 
one  capital  ships,  besides  bomb-ketches,  flre-ships, 
and  tenders. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  sailed  down  the  channel.  On  the  6tb,  Sir 
George  Rooke  was  detached  to  the  Straits,  with  a 
squadron  of  tweniy-three  ships,  as  convoy  to  the 
Mediterranean  trade.  The  great  fleet  returned  to 
Torbay,  while  he  pursued  his  voyage,  having  under 
his  protection  about  four  hundred  merchant  ships, 
belonging  to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Hamburgh,  and  Flanders.  On  the  16th,  his  scouts 
discovered  part  of  the  French  fleet  under  Cape  St. 
Vincent :  next  day  their  whole  navy  appeared,  to 
the  amount  of  eighty  sail.  Sixteen  of  these  plied 
up  to  the  English  squadron,  while  the  vice-admiral 
of  the  white  stood  off  to  sea,  to  intercept  the  ships 
under  convoy.  Sir  George  Rooke,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Dutch  vice-admiral,  Vaudergoes,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement,  which  could  only 
tend  to  their  absolute  ruin.  He  forthwith  sent  orders 
to  the  small  ships  that  were  near  the  land,  to  put 
into  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Faro,  St.  Lucar,  and 
Cadiz,  while  he  himself  stood  off  with  an  easy  sail 
for  the  protection  of  the  rest.  About  six  in  the 
evening,  ten  sail  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  two 
Dutch  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the  Captains 
Schrijver  and  Vanderpoel,  who  seeing  no  possibility 
of  escaping,  tacked  in  shore,  and  thus  drawing  the 
French  after  them,  helped  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  When  attacked  they  made  a  most  desperate 
defence  ;  but  at  last  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  taken.  An  English  ship  of  war  and  a  rich 
pinnace  were  burned,  twenty-nine  merchant  vessels 
were  taken,  and  about  fifty  destroyed,  by  the  Counts 
de  Tourville  and  D'Etrees.  Seven  of  the  largest 
Smyrna  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Coet- 
logon,  and  four  he  sunk  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 
The  value  of  the  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  one  million  sterling.  Meanwhite  Uooke 
stood  ofl"  with  a  fresh  gale,  and  on  the  19th  sent 
home  the  Lark  ship  of  war,  with  the  news  of  his 
misfortune;  then  he  bore  away  for  the  Madeiras. 
where,  having  taken  in  wood  and  water,  he  sailed 
for  Ireland,  and  on  tho  3rd  of  August  arrived  at 
Cork,  with  fifty  sail,  including  ships  of  war  and 
trading  vessels.  He  detached  Capiaia  Fairbornc 
to  Kinsale,  with  all  his  squadron,  except  six  ships 
of  the  line,  with  which,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  hi 
joined  the  groat  fleet  then  cruising  in  tho  chops  of 
the  channel.  On  the  'ifith  of  August  they  returned 
to  St.  Heh-n's,  and  the  four  regiments  were  landed. 
On  the  1 9th  of  September,  filtoen  Dutch  ships  *■( 
tho  line  and  two  frigates  set  sail  for  Holland;  an  i 
twenty-six  sail,  with  seven  flrc-ships,  were  assigucil 
as  |£uard-ships  during  the  winter. 

Tlic  French  aihnirals,  instead  of  pursuing  Uook- 
lo  Madeira,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Cadiz,  and  bombarded  (iibraltar,  where  the  mcr 
chants  sunk  their  ships,  that  they  might  not  full 
into  tho  hands  of  tho  enemy.  Then  they  sailed 
ulong  tbe  coast  of  Spain,  destroyed  somo  English 
and   Dutch  vcvsols  at  Malaga,  Aiicant^  and  other 
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places  ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Toulon.  About 
this  period,  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  his  squadron,  from  an  unfortunate  e.Npe- 
diiion  in  the  West  Indies.  In  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Lceward-islands, 
he  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  islands 
of  Martinique  and  Dominique.  Then  he  sailed  to 
Boston,  in  New  England,  with  a  view  lo  concert  an 
espediuon  against  Quebec,  which  was  judg?d  im- 
practicable. He  afterwards  steered  for  Plaoentia 
m  Newfoundland,  which  he  would  have  attacked 
without  hesitation ;  but  the  design  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  council  of  war.  Thus 
disappointed,  he  set  sail  for  Enghnd  .  and  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  in  a  very  shattered  condition,  the 
greater  part  of  his  men  having  died  m  the  course  of 
this  voyage. 

In  November,  another  cfTort  was  made  to  annoy 
the  enemy.    Commodore  Benbow  sailed,  with  a  squa- 
dron  of  twelve   capital  ships,    four  bomb-ketches 
and  ten  brii'antincs,  to  the  coast  of  St.  Malo  ;  and 
anchoring    within   half  a  mile  of  the   town,   can- 
nonaded  and  bombarded   it  for  three  days  succes- 
sively.    Then  thev  landed  on  an  island,  where  they 
burned  a  convent.'    On  the  19th,  they  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dark  night,  a  fresh  gale,  and  a  stron< 
tide,    to  send   in    a   fire-ship  of  a  particular  con 
trivauce,  styled  the  Infernal,  in  order  to  burn  the 
town  ;  but   she  struck  upon  a  rock  before  she  ar- 
rived at  the  place,  and  the  engineer  was  obliged  to 
Ect  her  on  tire,  and  retreat.     She  continued  burning 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  blew  up,  with   such  an 
explosion   as   shook  the  whole  town  like  an  earth- 
quake, unroofed  three  hundred  houses,   and  broke 
all  the   glass  and  earthenware   for    three    leagues 
round.   A  capstan  that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds 
was  transported  into  the  place,  and   falling  upon  a 
house,  levelled  it  to  the  ground;   the  greatest  part 
of  the  wall  towards  the  sea  tumbled  down  ;    and^  the 
inhabitants  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation  ; 
so  that  a  small  namber  of  troops  might  have  taken 
possession  without  resistance,  but  there  was  not  a 
s-oldier  on   board.      Nevertheless,    the  s.iilors  took 
and  demolished  Quince-fort,  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  which  had  been  a 
nest  of  privateers  that  infested    the  English  com- 
merce.    Though    this  attempt   was   executed    with 
great  spirit,  and  some  success,  the  clamours  of  the 
jieople  became  louder  and  louder.     They  scrupled 
not   to  say,    that  the   councils   of  the  nation  were 
Intrayed;    and   their   suspicions    rose    even  to  the 
rcietary's  office.     They  observed,  that  the  French 
wire  previously  acquainted  with  all  the  motions  of 
il.e  English,   and  took   their  measures  accordingly 
inr  thei'r  destruction.    They  collected  and  compared 
,,  good  number  of  particulars,  that  seemed  to  justify 
•Jieir  suspicion  of  treachery.     But  the  misfortunes 
c.f  the  nation,  in  all  probability,  arose  from  a  motley 
ministry,  divided  among  themselves,   who,  instead 
.r  acting  in  concert  for  the  public  good,  employed 
:ill  their  influence  to  thwart  the  views,  and  blacken 
ilie  reputations  of  each  other.     The  people  in  gc- 
inral    exclaimed    against   the    marquess    of   Caer- 
luiirthen,   the  carls  of  Nottingham  ami  Itochester, 
«ho  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  queen;  and, 
1 1  om  their  haired  to  the  whigs,  betrayed  the  interests 
it  the  nation. 

liut  if  the  English  were  discontented,  the  French 
V  .re  miserable,  in  spite  of  uU  their  victories.  That 
I,  ingdom  laboured  under  a  dreadful  famine,  occa- 
nined  partly  from  unfavourable  seasons,  and  partly 
fr.jm  the  war,  wliicli  had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to 


cultivate  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  all  the  dili- 
gence and  providence  of  their  ministry,  in  bringing 
supplies  of 'corn  from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  their 
cave  in  regulating  the  price,  and  furnishing  the 
markets,  their  liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent,  multitudes  perished  of  want,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress. 
Louis  pined  in  the  midst  of  his  success  ;  he  saw  his 
subjects  exhausted  bv  a  ruinous  war,  m  which  they 
had  been  involved  bv  his  ambition;  he  tampered 
with  the  allies  apart,'  in  hope  of  dividing  and  de- 
taching  them  from  the  grand  confederacy  :  he  soli- 
cited the  northern  crowns  to  engage  as  mediators 
for  a  general  peace.  \  memorial  was  actually  pre- 
sented by  the  Danish  minister  to  King  William, 
by  which'  it  appears,  that  the  French  king  would 
have  been  contented  to  purchase  a  peace  with  some 
considerable  concessions;  but  the  terms  were  re- 
jected by  the  king  of  England,  whose  ambition  and 
revenge  were  not  yet  gratified;  and  whose  subjects, 
though  heavy  laden,  could  still  bear  additional 
burthens. 

The  Jacobites    had   been  very  attentive   to  the 
progress  of  dissatisfaction  in  England,  which  they 
fomented  with  their  usual  assiduity.     The  late  de- 
claration of  King  James  had  been  couched  in  such 
imperious  terms  as  gave  offence  even   lo  some  of 
those  who  favoured  his  interest.     The  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton.    therefore,    in    the   beginning   of   the  year, 
repaired  to  St.  Germain's,   and  obtained  another, 
which  contained   the  promise  of  a  genera!  pardon, 
without  excepliono,  and  every  other  concession  that 
a   British  subject  could  demand  of  his  sovereign. 
.\bout   the   latter  end  of  May,    two  men,   named 
Canning  and  Dormer,  were  apprehended  for  dis- 
persing copies  of  this  paper,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
ibund   guilty  of  not  only  dispersing,    but  also    of 
composing  a  false  and  seditious  libel,  sentenced  to 
pay  "rive  hundred  marks  apiece,  to  stand  three  times 
in  'the  pillory,  and   find  sureties  for  their  good  be- 
haviour.    But  no  circumstance  reflected  more  dis- 
grace on  this  reign  than  the  fate  of  Anderton,  the 
supnosed  printer  of  some  tracts  against  the  govern- 
ment.    He  was  brought  to  trial  for  high-treason  : 
but  made  a  vigorous  defence,  in  spite  of  the  insults 
and  discouragements  he  sustained  from  a  partial 
bench.       As    nothing    but   presumptions    appeared 
ainst  him,  the  jury  scrupled  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
that  would  afi'ect   his  lite,  until  they  were  reviled 
and  reprimanded  by  Judge  Treby ;  then  they  found 
him  guilty.    In  vain  recourse  was  had  to  the  queen's 
mercy;    he   sufi'cred  death  at   Tyburn,   and  left  a 
paper,  protesting  solemnly  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  which,  he  aftirmed,  was  appointed,  not 
to  try,  but  to  convict  him,  and  petitioning  heaven 
to  forgive  his  penitent  jury.     The  severity  of  the 
government  was  hkewise  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
some  adventurers,  who  having  equipped  privateers 
to  cruise  upon  the  English,  under  joint-commissions 
from  the  late  King  James  and  I.ouis  XIV.,  hap. 
pened  to  be  taken  by    the  English  ships  of  war. 
Dr.  01d\s,  the  king's  .-idvocate,  being  commanded  to 
proceed    against   them,    as    guilty   of  trca.sou    and 
piracy,  refused  to  commence  the  prosecution  ;  and 
gave  his  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  were  neither 
traitors  nor  pirates.     He  supported  this  opinion  by 
arguments  before  the  council,  and  was  answered  by 
Dr.  Littleton,   who   succeeded    hiin  in    the  office, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed;    and  the  prisoners 
were  executed  as  traitors.     The  Jacobite?  did  not 
fail  to  retort  those  arts  upon  the  government,  which 
their  adversaries  had  bo  successfully  practiced  in  the 
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late  reign.  They  inveighed  against  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  administration,  and  taxed  it  with  en- 
couraging informers  and  false  witnesses;  a  charge 
for  which  there  was  too  much  foundation. 

The  friends  of  James  in  Scotland  still  continued 
to  concert  designs  in  his  favour;  but,  their  corre- 
spondence was  detected,  and  their  aims  defeated,  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  ministry  in  that  kingdom. 
Secretary  Johnston  not  only  kept  a  watchful  eye 
over  all  their  transactions,  but  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  court  liberality  and  favour,  appeased 
the  discontents  of  the  presbyterians  so  effectually, 
that  the  king  ran  no  risk  in  assembling  the  parlia- 
ment. Some  offices  were  bestowed  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  kirk-party  ;  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  being 
reconciled  to  the  government,  was  appointed  com- 
missioner. On  the  18th  of  April,  the  session  was 
opened,  and  the  king's  letter,  replete  with  the  most 
condescending  expressions,  being  read,  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their  good 
humour.  They  drew  up  a  very  affectionate  answer 
to  his  majesty's  letter:  they  voted  an  addition  of 
six  new  regiments  to  the  standing  forces  of  the 
kingdom :  they  granted  a  supply  of  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  his  ma- 
jesty: they  enacted  a  law  for  levying  men  to  serve 
on  board  of  the  royal  navy:  they  fined  all  absentees, 
whether  lords  or  commons;  and  vacated  the  seats 
of  all  those  commissioners  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  assurance,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
juration of  King  J;unes  :  they  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
about  an  intended  invasion  :  they  published  some 
intercepted  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  to  King 
James  by  Nevil  Payne,  whom  they  committed  to 
prison,  and  thrcateneil  with  a  trial  for  high-treason; 
but  he  eluded  the  danger,  by  threatening  in  bis 
turn  to  impeach  those  who  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  government :  Uiey  passed  an  act  for  the 
comprehension  of  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy  as 
should  condescend  to  take  the  oaths  by  the  lOth  of 
July.  All  that  the  general  assembly  required  of 
thom,  was  an  offer  to  subscribe  the  confession  of 
faito,  and  to  acknowledge  presbytery  as  the  only 
government  of  the  Scottish  church  :  but  they  neither 
submitted  to  these  terms,  nor  took  the  oaths  within 
the  limited  time  ;  so  that  they  forfeited  all  legal 
right  to  their  benefices.  Nevertheless,  they  conti- 
nued in  possession,  and  even  received  private  as- 
surances of  the  king's  protection.  It  was  one  of 
William's  political  maxims  to  court  his  domestic 
enemies;  but  it  was  never  attended  with  any  good 
effect.  This  indulgence  gave  offence  to  the  presby- 
terians, and  former  distractions  began  to  revive. 

The  king  having  prevailed  upon  the  States-general 
to  augment  their  land-forces  and  navy  fur  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  campaign,  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Kensington  on  the  13th  of  October. 
Finding  the  people  clamorous  and  discontented,  the 
trade  of  the  nation  decayed,  the  affairs  of  state 
mismanaged,  and  the  ministers  recriminating  upon 
one  another,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  changing 
hands,  and  resolved  to  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. Sunderland  his  chief  coun.scllor  represented, 
that  the  lories  were  averse  to  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  which  had  been  productive  of  nothing  but 
damage  and  disgrace  ;  whereas  the  whigs  were  much 
morn  practicable,  and  would  bleed  freely,  partly 
from  the  terrors  of  invasion  iind  popery,  partly  from 
the  ambition  of  being  cuurtod  by  the  crown,  uud 
partly  from  the  prospect  of  advantage,  in  itdvaiuiiii,^ 
monoy  tu  the  government  on  the  fund»  i>lahliiihi'd 
by  parliumcut :  for  that  sort  of  Iraflic  which  ubluined 


theappellationof  themonied-interest,  was  altogether 
a  whiggish  institution.  The  king  revolved  these 
observations  in  his  own  mind;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  parliament  met  on  the  7th  of  November, 
pursuant  to  the  last  prorogation.  In  his  speech  he 
expressed  his  resentment  against  those  who  were 
authors  of  the  miscarriages  at  sea  ;  represented  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  land  forces  and  the 
navy,  aud  demanded  a  suitable  supply  for  these 
purposes.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  their  conde- 
scension, he  had  already  dismissed  from  his  council 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  of  all  his  ministers, 
was  the  most  odious  to  the  people.  His  place  wtmld 
have  been  immediately  filled  with  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  but  that  nobleman  suspecting  this  was  a 
change  of  men  rather  than  of  measures,  stood  aloof 
for  some  time,  until  he  received  such  assurances  from 
the  king  as  quieted  his  scruples,  and  then  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  secretary.  The  lieutenancy  for 
the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  commissions  over 
England,  were  altered  with  a  view  to  favour  the 
whig  interest;  and  the  individuals  of  that  party  were 
indulged  with  many  places  of  trust  and  profit :  but 
the  tories  were  too  powerful  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  be  exasperated,  and  therefore  a  good  number  of 
them  were  retained  in  office. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  session  the  commons 
unanimously  resolved  to  support  their  majesties  and 
their  government;  to  inquire  into  miscarriages  ;  and 
to  consider  means  for  preserving  the  trade  of  the 
nation.  The  Turkey  company  were  summoned  to 
produce  the  petitions  they  had  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty  for  convoy  ;  while  Lord 
Falkland,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  that  board,  gave  m 
copies  of  all  the  orders  and  directions  sent  to  Sir 
George  Kooke  concerning  the  Straits  fleet,  toge- 
ther with  a  list  of  all  the  ships  at  that  time  in  com- 
mission. It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
that  the  miscarriage  of  llooke's  fleet  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  admirals, 
and  neglect  of  the  victualling-office  ;  but  they  were 
screened  by  a  majority.  Mr.  Barley,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  taking  and  stating  the  public  ac- 
counts, delivered  a  report  which  contained  a  charge 
of  peculation  against  Lord  Falkland.  Uaiusford, 
receiver  of  the  rights  and  perquisites  of  the  navy, 
confessed  that  he  had  received  and  paid  more 
money  than  that  which  was  charged  in  the  accounts; 
and,  in  particular,  that  he  had  paid  four  thousand 
pounds  to  Lord  Falkland,  by  his  majesty's  order. 
This  lord  had  ackiinwledged  before  the  commission- 
ers, that  he  had  paidone-halfof  the  sum,  by  the  king's 
order,  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  cither 
house  ;  and  that  the  remainder  was  still  in  bis  hands. 
Kainsford  owned  he  had  the  original  letter  which  he 
received  from  Falkland,  demanding  the  money ; 
and  this  nobleman  desiring  to  sec  it,  detained  the 
voucher  ;  a  circumstance  that  incensed  the  commons 
to  such  a  degree,  that  a  motion  was  made  fiir  com- 
mitting him  to  the  Towor,  and  debated  with  great 
wanuth,  but  at  last  overruled  by  the  majority.  Ne- 
vertheless, they  agreed  to  make  him  sensible  of  their 
displeasure,  and  be  was  reprimanded  in  bis  place. 
The  house  of  lords  having  also  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  the  miscarriage  at  sea,  very  violent  debotcs 
arose,  and  at  length  the  majority  resolved,  that  the 
admirals  had  -'one  well  in  the  execution  of  the 
orders  they  bad  received.  This  was  a  triumph  over 
Iho  whig  lords,  who  hud  so  eogerly  prosecuted  the 
affair,  and  now  protested  against  the  resolution,  not 
without  great  appearance  of  reason.  The  next  ulep 
I  of  tho  lords,  was  to cxculpf-te  the  earl   of  Nutting- 
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liiim,  as  the  blame  seemed  to  lie  with  him,  on  the 
ir^nppositioD  that  the  admirals  were  inmKent.  With 
a  view  therefore  to  transfer  this  blame  to  Treuchard 
ih('  uhifjgish  secretary,  he  gave  the  house  to  under- 
M;i!;d,  that  he  had  received  frum  Paris  iotelligence 
ill  the  bei;iuaing  of  June,  containing  a  list  of  the 
'iiL-my's  fleet,  and  the  time  of  their  sailing;  that 
I  ius  was  communicated  to  a  committee  of  the  council, 
i!id  particularly  imparted  to  Secretary  Trenchard, 
V.  iiMse  province  it  was  to  transmit  instructions  to  the 
.idinirals.  Two  conferences  passed  on  this  subject 
t-tween  the  lords  and  commons.  Trenchard  deli- 
vered in  his  defence  in  writing  ;  and  was  in  his  turn 
screened  by  the  whole  efforts  of  the  ministry,  in 
which  the  whig  influence  now  predominated.  Thus 
an  inquiry  of  such  national  consequence,  which 
tnnk  its  rise  from  the  king's  own  expression  of  re- 
MTitment  against  the  delinquents,  was  stifled  by  the 
arts  uf  the  court,  because  it  was  likely  to  aiFect  one 
of  Its  creatures  :  for,  though  there  was  no  premedi- 
tated treachery  in  the  case,  the  interest  of  the  public 
was  certainly  sacrificed  to  the  mutual  animosity 
of  the  ministers.  Tbe  charge  of  Lord  Falkland 
i'ling  resumed  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  appeared 
rn  have  begged  and  received  of  the  king  the  re- 
luuiuing  two  thousand  pounds  of  the  money  which 
lial  been  paid  by  Uainsford  ;  he  was  therefore  de- 
clircd  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  breach  of 
;rust,  and  committed  to  the  Tower;  from  whence, 
however,  he  was  in  two  days  discharged  upon  his 
(M'tition. 

Harley,  Foley,  and  Harcourt,  presented  to  the 
bnuse  a  state  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the  reve- 
uiiL',  together  with  two  reports  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  accounts,  concerning  sums  issued  for 
>'Lret  services,  and  to  members 'of  parliament.  This 
uis  a  discovery  of  the  most  scandalous  practices  in 
(in-  mystery  of  corruption,  equally  exercised  on  the 
Hi'liviiiuals  of  both  parties,  in  occasional  bounties, 
^T.tiits,  places,  pensions,  equivalents,  and  additional 
•■:ilaries.  The  malcontents  therefore  justly  observed, 
Mp-  house  of  commons  was  so  managed  that  the  king 
(  iiiM  baffle  any  bill,  quash  all  grievances,  stifle  ac- 
I  iiiiits,  and  rectify  the  articles  of  Limerick.  When 
'!.<•  commons  took  into  consideration  the  estimates 
I'lii  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  king  demanded 
'.'•■T\y  thousand  men  for  the  navy,  and  above  one 
h  II  nlred  thousand  for  the  purposes  of  the  land  service, 
liefore  the  house  considered  these  enormous  demands, 
they  granted  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  way 
of  advance,  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  seamen, 
who  were  become  mutinous  and  desperate  for  want 
r)f  pay,  upwards  of  one  million  being  due  to  them 
for  wages.  Then  the  commons  voted  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  navy  :  but  they  were  so 
ashamed  of  that  for  the  army,  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  net  in  such  a  manner  as  should  imply 
that  they  still  retained  some  regard  tor  their  country. 
They  called  for  all  the  treaties  sulisisting  between 
the  king  and  his  allies  :  they  examined  the  different 
proportions  of  the  trotips  furnished  by  the  respective 
powers  :  they  considered  the  intended  augmentation.s, 
and  tixed  the  establishment  of  the  year  at  fourscore 
and  three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
men,  including  officers.  For  the  maintenance  of 
these  they  allotted  the  sum  of  two  millions  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds.  They  granted  two  millions  for  the 
navy,  and  about  five  hundred  thousand  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  the  annuity  and  poll-bills ;  so  that 
the  supplies  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  five 
nulliuus  and     a  halt,  nused  by  u  laud-tax  of  four  | 


shillings  in  the  pound,  by  two  more  lives  in  the  an 
nuities,  a  fuitherexcise  on  beer,  a  new  duty  on  salt, 
and  a  lottery. 

Though  the  malcontents  in  parliament  could  not 
withstand  this  torrent  of  profusion,  they  endeavoured 
to  distress  the  court-interest,  by  reviving  the  popular 
bills  of  the  preceding  sessions  ;  such  as  that  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  high-treason,  the  other  fur 
the  more  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  parlia- 
ments, and  that  concerning  free  and  impartial  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament.  The  first  was  neglected 
in  the  house  of  lords  ;  the  second  was  rejected ;  the 
third  was  passed  by  the  commons,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  would  be  defeated  in  the  other  house.  The 
lords  returned  it  uith  certain  amendments,  to  which 
the  commons  would  not  agree  :  a  conference  ensued; 
the  peers  receded  from  their  corrections,  and  passed 
the  bill,  to  which  the  king,  however,  refused  his 
assent.  Nothing  could  be  more  unpopular  and  dan- 
gerous than  such  a  step  at  this  juncture.  The 
commons,  in  order  to  recover  some  credit  with  the 
people,  determined  to  disapprove  of  his  majesty's 
conduct.  The  house  formed  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  take  the  state  of  the  kingdom  into  cousiileralion. 
They  resolved,  that  whoever  advised  ihe  king  to 
refuse  the  royal  assent  to  that  bill,  was  an  enemy 
to  their  majesties  and  the  kingdom.  They  likewise 
presented  an  address,  expressing  their  concern  that 
he  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the  bill,  and  be- 
seeching his  majesty  to  hearken  for  the  future  to 
the  advice  of  his  parliament,  rather  than  to  the 
counsels  of  particular  persons,  who  might  have  pri- 
vate interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  those  ot 
his  majesty  and  his  people.  The  king  thanked  them 
for  their  zeal,  professed  a  warm  regard  for  their 
constitution  ;  and  assured  them  he  would  look  upon 
all  parties  as  enemies,  who  should  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  confidence  subsisting  between  the  sove- 
reign and  people.  The  members  in  the  oi)pusitiou 
were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  general  reply.  A 
day  being  appointed  to  take  it  into  consideration,  a 
warm  debate  was  maintained  with  equal  eloquence 
and  acrimony.  At  length  the  question  being  put, 
that  an  address  be  made  for  a  more  explicit  answer, 
it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 

The  city  of  London  petitioned  that  a  parliamen- 
tary provision  might  be  made  for  the  orphans  whose 
fortunes  they  had  scandalously  squandered  away. 
Such  an  application  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
session,  and  rejected  with  disdain  as  an  imposition 
on  the  public  :  but  now  those  scruples  were  removed, 
and  they  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  consisting 
of  many  clauses,  extending  to  different  charges  on 
the  city  lands,  aqueducts,  personal  estates,  and  im- 
posing duties  on  binding  apprentices,  constituting 
freemen,  as  also  upon  wines  and  coals  imported  into 
London.  On  the  'iSrd  of  March  these  bills  received 
the  royal  assent ;  and  the  king  took  that  opportunity 
of  recommending  dispatch,  as  the  season  of  the 
year  was  far  advanced,  and  the  enemy  diligently 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  an  early  cam- 
paign. The  scheme  of  a  national  bank,  like  those 
of  Amsterdam  and  Genoa,  hud  been  recommended 
to  the  ministry,  as  an  excellent  institution,  as  well 
for  the  credit  and  security  of  the  government,  as  for 
the  increase  of  trade  and  cin  ulaViou.  One  project 
was  invented  by  Doctor  Hugh  Chamberlain,  pro- 
posing the  circulation  of  tickets  on  land-security  : 
but  William  Patcrson  was  author  of  that  which  was 
carried  into  execution  by  the  interest  of  Michael 
(iodfrcy,  and  other  active  projectors.  The  scheme 
was  founded  un  the  uotiua  of  a   transferable   fund, 
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and  a  circulation  by  bill,  on  the  credit  of  a  large 
capital.  Fortv  merchants  subscribed  to  the  amount 
of  live  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a  fund  of  ready 
money  to  circulate  one  million  at  eight  per  cent,  to 
be  lent  to  the  government ;  and  even  this  fund  of 
ready  money  bore  the  same  interest.  When  it  was 
properly  digested  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  majority  in 
parliament  secured  for  its  reception,  the  undertakers 
for  the  court  introduced  it  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  expatiated  upon  the  national  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  such  a  measure.  They  said 
it  would  rescue  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  extor- 
tioners and  usurers,  lower  interest,  raise  the  value 
of  laud,  revive  and  establish  public  credit,  facilitate 
the  annual  supplies,  and  connect  the  people  the 
more  closely  with  the  government.  The  project  was 
violently  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  who  affirmed 
that  it  would  become  a  monopoly,  and  engross  the 
whole  money  of  the  kingdom  ;  that,  as  it  must  infal- 
libly be  subservient  to  government  views,  it  might 
be  employed  to  the  worst  purposes  of  arbitrary 
power  ;  that,  instead  of  assisting,  it  would  weaken 
commerce,  by  tempting  people  to  withdraw  their 
money  from  trade,  and  employ  it  in  stock-jobbing : 
that  it  would  produce  a  swarm  of  brokers  and  job- 
bers to  prey  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  encourage 
fraud  and  gaming,  and  further  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  nation.  Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the 
bill  made  its  way  through  the  two  houses,  establish- 
ing the  funds  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  the 
subscribers;  impowering  their  majesties  to  incorpo- 
rate them  by  the  name  of  The  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  England,  under  a  proviso,  that 
at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  August,  in  1705,  upon 
a  year's  notice,  and  the  repayment  of  the  twelve  bun 
dred  thousand  pounds,  the  said  corporation  should 
cease  and  determine.  The  bill  likewise  contained 
clanses  of  appropriation  for  the  services  of  thi 
public.  The  whole  subscription  was  filled  in  ten 
days  after  its  being  opened  ;  and  the  court  of  direc- 
tors completed  the  payment  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  act,  although  they  did 
not  call  in  more  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  the  money  subscribed.  All  these 
funds  proving  inadequate  to  the  estimates,  the  com- 
mons brought  in  a  bill  to  imjiose  stamp  duties  upon 
all  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  used  in  almost 
every  kind  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  they  crowned  the  oppressions  of  the  year  with 
another  grievous  tax  upon  carriages,  under  the 
name  of  a  bill  for  licensing  iind  regulating  hackney 
and  stage-coaches. 

The  commons,  in  a  clause  of  the  bill  for  taxing 
several  joint-stocks,  provided,  that  in  case  of  a  de- 
fault in  the  payment  of  that  tax,  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  act,  the  charter  of  the  company  so 
filling  should  be  deemed  void  and  forfeited.  The 
ICast  India  company  actually  neglected  their  pay- 
ment; and  the  public  imagined  the  ministry  would 
seize  this  opportunity  of  dissolving  a  monopoly 
against  which  so  many  complaints  had  been  made: 
but  they  understood  their  own  strength;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  broke,  obtained  the  promise  of  a 
new  charter.  This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the 
controversy  between  them  and  their  adversaries 
was  revived  with  such  animosity,  that  the  council 
thought  proper  to  indulge  both  parties  with  a  hear- 
ing. As  this  produced  no  resolution,  the  merchants 
who  opposed  the  company  petitioned  that,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  new  charter  might  be  suspended. 
Addremi's  of  the  same  kind  were  pri«eiilcd  by  a 
great  number  of  clothiers,  liiieu-drupi  l^,  and  other 


dealers.  To  these  a  written  answer  was  published 
by  the  company:  the  merchants  printed  a  reply,  in 
which  they  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  company 
had  been  guilty  of  unjust  and  unwarrantable  ac- 
tions, tending  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  the  dis- 
honour of  the  nation,  the  reproach  of  our  laws,  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  the  trade. 
They  observed,  that  two  private  ships  had  exported 
in  one  year  three  times  as  many  clothes  as  the  com- 
pany had  exported  in  three  years.  They  offered  to 
send  more  cloth  and  English  merchandise  to  the 
Indies  in  one  year,  than  the  company  had  exported 
in  five ;  to  furnish  the  government  with  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  saltpetre  for  less  than  one-half  of  the 
usual  price;  and  they  represented,  that  the  com- 
pany could  neither  load  the  ships  they  petitioned 
fur  in  England,  nor  re-load  them  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  spite  of  all  these  remonstrances,  the  new  charter 
passed  the  great  seal;  though  the  grants  contained 
in  it  were  limited  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  did 
not  amount  to  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  subjected 
the  company  to  such  alterations,  restrictions,  and 
qualifications,  as  the  king  should  direct  before  the 
•iOth  of  September.  This  indulgence,  and  other 
favours  granted  to  the  company,  were  privately 
purchased  of  the  ministry,  and  became  productive 
of  a  loud  outcry  against  the  government.  The  mer- 
chants published  a  journal  of  the  whole  transaction : 
they  petitioned  the  house  of  commons,  that  their 
liberty  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  might  be  con- 
firmed  by  parUament.  Another  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  company,  praying  that  their  charter 
might  receive  a  parliamentary  sanction.  Both  par- 
ties employed  all  their  address  in  making  private 
application  to  the.  members.  The  house  having 
examined  the  different  charters,  the  book  of  their 
new  subscriptions,  and  every  particular  relating  to 
the  company,  resolved  that  all  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 

But  nothing  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public 
more  than  a  bill  which  was  brought  into  the  house 
for  a  general  naturalization  of  all  foreign  protestants. 
The  advocates  for  this  measure  alleged,  That  great 
part  of  the  lands  of  England  lay  uncultivated  :  thai 
the  strength  of  a  nation  consisted  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants  :  that  the  people  were  thinned  by  the 
war  and  foreign  vovages,  and  required  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  :  that  a  great  number  of  protestants, 
persecuted  in  France  and  other  countries,  would 
glailly  remove  to  a  land  of  freedom,  and  bring  along 
with  ihcm  their  wealth  and  manufactures  ;  that  the 
community  hail  been  largely  repaid  for  the  protec- 
tion granted  to  those  refugees  who  had  already 
settled  in  the  kingdom.  They  had  introduced  several 
new  branches  of  manufacture,  promoted  industry, 
and  lowered  the  price  of  labour,  a  circumstance  v{ 
the  utmost  importance  to  trade,  oppressed  as  it  was 
with  taxes,  and  exposed  to  uncommon  hazard  from 
the  enemy.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  urged  with 
great  vehemence,  That  it  would  cheapen  the  birth- 
right of  Englishmen  r  that  the  want  of  culture  was 
owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  times  :  that  foreignel^ 
being  udniitled  into  the  privileges  of  tho  Britisli 
trade,  would  grow  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  their 
benefactors,  and  transfer  the  fortunes  they  had 
gained  into  their  native  country  :  that  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  labour  would  be  a  national  grievance, 
while  ninny  thousands  of  English  manufacturers 
were  starving  for  want  of  employment,  and  the  jiru  . 
■if  provisions  continued  so  high,  that  even  those  whr 
were  employed  could  scarcely  su)iply  their  lamili.  - 
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with  brt-aa  :  that  the  real  design  of  the  bill  was  to 
make  such  an  accession  to  the  dissenters  as  would 
tender  them  an  equal  match  in  the  body-poluic  for 
those  of  the  church  of  England ;  to  create  a  greater 
dependance  on  the  crown,  and,  in  a  word,  to  supply 
a  foreign  head  with  foreign  members,  bir  John 
Knic^ht  a  member  of  the  house,  in  a  speech  upon 
this  "subject,  exaggerated  the  bad  consequences  that 
would  attend  such  a  bill,  with  all  the  wit  and  viru- 
lence of  satire  :  it  was  printed  and  dispersed  through 
the  kingdom,  and  raised  such  a  flame  among  the 
people  as  had  not  appeared  since  the  revolution 
They  exclaimed,  that  all  offices  would  be  conferred 
upon  Dutchmen,  who  would  prescribe  the  modes  of 
religion  and  government;  and  they  extolled  Sir 
John  Knight  as  the  saviour  of  the  nation.  Ihe 
courtiers,  incensed  at  the  progress  of  this  clamour, 
complained  in  the  house  of  the  speech,  which  had 
been  printed  ;  aud  Sir  John  was  threatened  with 
expulsion  and  imprisonment.  He  therefore  thought 
proper  to  disown  the  paper,  which  was  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  This  sacrifice 
served  only  to  increase  the  popular  disturbance, 
which  rose  to  such  a  height  of  violence,  that  the 
court  party  began  to  tremble;  and  the  bill  was 
dropped  for  the  present. 

Lord  Coningsby  and  Mr.  Potter  had  committed 
the  most   flagrant   acts    of  oppression   in   Ireland 
These  had  been  explained  during  the  last  session, 
by  the  gentlemen  who  appealed  against  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Sidney  :   but  they  were  screened 
by  the  ministry  ;  and  therefore  the  earl  of  Bellamont 
now  impeached  them  in  the  house  of  commons,  of 
which  he  and  they  were  members.    After  an  exami- 
nation of  the  articles  exhibited  against   them,  the 
commons,  who  were  by  this  time  at  the  devotion  of 
tne   court,  declared,   that  considering  the  state  of 
atfairs  in  Ireland,  they  did  not  think  them  fit  grounds 
for  an  impeachment.     In  the  course  of  this  session, 
the  nation  sustained  another  misfortune  in  (he  fate 
of  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,   who   had  been   appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 
He  received  instructions  to  take  under   his   convoy 
the  merchant  ships  bound  to   Turkey,   Spain,  and 
Italy  ;  to  cruise  thirty  days  in  a  certain  latitude,  for 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  homeward- 
bound  ;  to  leave  part  of  his  squadron   at  Cadiz,  as 
convoy  to  the  trade  for  England ;   to  proceed  with 
the  rest  to  the  Mediterranean  ;   to  join  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  his  return  ;  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them, 
until  he  should  be  joined  by  the  fleet  from  Turkey 
and  the  Straits,  and  accompany  them  back  to  Eng- 
land.    About  the  latter  end  of  October  ho  set  sail 
from  St.  Helen's,  and  in  January  arrived  at  Cadiz 
with  the   ships  under   his  convoy.     There  leaving 
Rear-admiral  Hopson,  he  proceeded  for  the   Medi- 
terranean.     In  the  bay  of  Gibraltar   he    was  over- 
taken with  a  dreadful  tempest,  under  a  lee-shore, 
which. he  could  not  possibly  weather,  and  where  the 
ground  was  so  foul  that  no  anchor  would  hold.  This 
expedient,  however,  was  tried.     A  great  iiuniber  of 
ships  were  driven  ashore,  and  many  perished.    The 
admirafs  ship  foundered  at  sea,  and  he  and  all  his 
crew  were  buried  in  the  deep,  except  two  Moors, 
who  were  miraculously  preserved.     Two  other  ships 
of  the  line,  three  ketches,  and  six  merchant  ships, 
were  lost.     The  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  much 
fhattered,  that  instead  of  prosecuting  their  voyage, 
tliev  returned  to  Cadiz  in  order  to  be  refitted,  and 
siicitcred  from  the  attempts  of  the    French   squa- 
urons,  which  were  still  at  sea,  under  the  command  of 
Chateau  Hciiaud  and   tiabaret.      On    the    25th  of 


April  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  in 
the  usual  stvle,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
to  the  18th  of  September. 

Besides  the  bill,  already  mentioned,  the  parlia- 
ment in  this  session  passed  an  act  for  taking  and 
slating  the  public  accounts  ;  another  to  encourage 
ship-building  ;  a  third  for  the  belter  disciplining  the 
navy  ;  the  usual  militia-act,  and  an  act  enabling  his 
majesty  to  make  grants  and  leases  in  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall.  One  was  ''also  passed  for  renewing  a 
clause  in  an  old  statute  limiting  the  number  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  brought  an  action  into  the  court  of 
King's-bench  against  Mr.  Jermaine,  for  criminal 
conversation  with  his  duchess.  The  cause  was  tried, 
and  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  for  one  hun- 
dred marks  aud  costs  of  suit,  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff.  .„    ,  , 

Before  the  king  embarked,  he  giatified  a  good 
number  of  his  friends  with  promotions.  Lord  Charles 
Butler,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  created 
Lord  Butler  of  Weston  in  England,  and  earl  of 
\rran  in  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was 
"honoured  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  carl  of  Mul- 
crrave  bein»  reconciled  to  the  court-measures,  was 
gratified  wilh  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  title  of  marquess  of  Normanhy.  Henry 
Herbert  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Baron  Herbert 
of  Cherbury.  The  earls  of  Bedford,  Devonshire  and 
Clare,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  dukes.  The 
marquess  of  Caermarthen  was  made  duke  of  Leeds, 
Lord-viscount  Sidney,  earl  of  Rumuey,  and  the  Vis- 
count Newport,  earl  of  Bradford.  Kussel  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  head  of  the  admiralty-board.  Sir 
George  Rooke  and  Sir  John  Houblon  were  appointed 
joint  commissioners  in  the  room  of  KiUigrew  and 
Delaval.  Charles  Montague  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  Sir  William  Trumbal  and  John 
Smith,  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Edward  Sevmour  and  Mr.  Hampden. 

Louis  of  France  being  tired  of  the  war,  which 
had  impoverished  his  country,  continued  to  tamper 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  by  the  channel  of  the 
pope,  made  some  offers  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
were  rejected.  Mean  while  he  resolved  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  in 
every  part  butCatalonia,  where  his  whole  naval  force 
might  co-operate  with  the  count  de  NoaiUes,  who 
commanded  the  land  army.  King  William  having 
received  intelligence  of  their  design  upon  Barcelona, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Brest 
and  Toulon  squadrons,  by  sending  Russel  to  sea  as 
early  as  the  fleet  could  be  in  a  condition  to  sail ; 
but  before  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  the  Brest 
squadron  had  quitted  that  harbour.  On  the  ,lrd  of 
May  the  admiral  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  with  the 
combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland, 
amounting  to  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  fri- 
gates  fire-ships,  and  tenders.  He  detached  Captain 
Pritchard  of  the  Monmouth  with  two  fire-ships  to  de- 
stroy  a  fleet  of  French  merchant  ships  near  Conquet- 
bay  ;  and  this  service  being  performed,  he  returned  to 
St.  Helen's,  where  he  had  left  Sir  Cloudesley  Shove 
with  a  squadron,  to  take  on  board  a  body  of  land 
forces,  intended  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
Fr-incc  These  being  embarked,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Tollemache,  the  whole  fleet  sailed 
a-ain  on  the  29lh  of  May.  'l"he  land  and  sea  of- 
ficers, in  a  council  of  war,  agreed  that  part  of  the 
fleet  designed  fur  this  expedition,  should  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  proceed  to  Camarct-bay,  whero 
the  forces  should  be  landed.     On  the  oth  of  Juno 
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Lora  Berkeley,  who  commanded  this  squadron, 
parted  with  the  grand  fleet,  and  on  the  7th  an- 
chored between  the  bays  of  Camaret  and  Bertaume. 
Next  day  the  marquess  of  Caerraarthen,  afterwards 
duke  of  Leeds,  who  served  under  Berkeley,  as  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  entered  Camaret-bay  with  two 
large  ships  and  six  frigates,  to  cover  the  troops  in 
landing.  The  French  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  design,  and  taken  such  precautious,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  engineer  Vauban,  that 
the  English  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  new- 
erected  batteries,  as  well  as  from  a  strong  body  of 
troops ;  and,  though  the  ships  cannonaded  them  with 
great  vigour,  the  soldiers  could  not  maintain  any 
regularity  in  landing.  A  great  number  were  killed 
in  the  open  boats  before  they  reached  the  shore  ; 
and  those  who  landed  were  soon  repulsed,  in  spite 
of  all  the  endeavours  of  General  ToUemache,  who 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  which  proved  mortal. 
Seven  hundred  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  lust 
on  this  occasion,  besides  those  that  were  killed  on 
board  of  the  ships.  The  Monk  ship  of  war  was 
towed  off  with  great  difficulty  ;  but  a  Dutch  frigate 
of  thirty  guns  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

After  this  unfortunate  attempt,  Lord  Berkeley, 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  sailed  back  for 
England,  and  at  St.  Helen's  received  orders  from 
the  queen  to  call  a  council,  and  deliberate  in  what 
manner  the  ships  and  forces  might  be  best  employed. 
They  agreed  to  make  some  attempt  upon  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  With  this  view  they  set  sail  on  the 
5th  of  July.  They  bombarded  Dieppe,  and  reduced 
the  greatest  part  of  the  town  to  ashes.  Thence  they 
steered  to  Havre  de  Grace,  which  met  with  the  same 
fate.  They  harassed  the  French  troops,  who  marched 
after  them  along  shore.  They  alarmed  the  whole 
coast,  and  rilled  every  town  with  such  consternation, 
that  they  would  have  been  abaniloued  by  the  inha- 
bitants, had  they  not  been  detained  by  military 
force.  On  the  2Gth  of  July,  Lord  Berkeley  re- 
turned to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  quitted  the  'lleet, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir  Cbiudesley 
Shovel.  This  officer  having  received  instructions 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  sailed  round  to 
the  Downs,  where  he  was  joined  bv  M.  Meesters, 
with  twenty-six  Duteh  pilots.  Ou  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember he  appeared  belore  Dunkirk;  and  ne.\t  day 
sent  in  the  Charles  galley,  with  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  as  many  of  the  machines  called  infcrnals.  These 
were  set  on  fire  without  etfect;  and  the  design  mis- 
carried: then  Shovel  steered  for  Calais,  which  having 
bnmbiinlfd  with  little  success,  he  returned  to  the 
cn.i^t  uf  Kiigland;  and  the  bomb-ketches  and  ma- 
chuirs  wire  sent  into  the  river  Thames. 

Dunn-;  these  transactions.  Admiral  Husscl  with 
till'  L-riuil  llecl  !.aili-d  for  the  Mediterranean;  and 
bring  jnim-d  by  Kear-admiral  Neville  from  Cadiz, 
together  with  (^allembergh  and  Evert/en,  he  «teered 
towards  Barcelona,  which  was  besieged  liy  the 
French  fleet  and  army.  At  his  uppmacli  Tourville 
retired  with  precipitation  into  the  harbour  of  Toulon; 
and  Noailles  abandoned  his  enterprise.  The  Spanish 
affairs  were  in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  that 
without  this  timely  assistance  the  kingdom  must 
have  been  undone.  "While  he  continued  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  French  admiral  durst  not  ven- 
turo  to  appear  at  sea  ;  and  all  his  projects  were 
difconcrrted.  After  having  asserted  the  honour  of 
the  British  flag  in  those  seas  during  the  whole 
summer,  he  Bailed  in  the  beginninff  of  November 
to  Cadiz,  where,  by  an  express  order  of  the  kin^f, 
he  pawicd  thu  winter,  during  which   he  took  such 
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precautions  foi  preventing  Tourville  from  passmg 
the  Straits,  that  he  did  nut  think  proper  to  risk  the 
passage. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  the  operations 
on  the  continent.  In  the  middle  of  May,  King 
William  arrived  in  Holland,  where  he  consulted 
with  the  states-general.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  he 
repaired  to  Bertheme-abbey,  near  Louvain,  the 
place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  array; 
and  there  he  was  met  by  the  electors  of  BavariA 
and  Cologne.  In  a  few  days,  a  numerous  army  was 
assembled ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  an 
active  campaign.  On  I  he  3rd  of  June,  the  dauphm 
took  the  command  of  the  French  forces,  with  which 
Luxembourg  had  taken  post  between  Mods  and 
Maubeuge,  and  passing  the  Sambre,  encamped  at 
Fleurus ;  but,  on  the  18th,  he  removed  from  thence, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  between  St.  Troa  and 
Wanheim;  while  the  confederates  lay  at  Hoosbeck. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  the  dauphin  marched  in  four 
columns  to  Oerle  upon  the  Jaar,  where  he  pitched 
his  camp.  On  the  22nd,  the  confederates  marched 
to  Bomale :  then  the  dauphin  took  the  route  to 
Vignamont,  where  he  secured  his  army  by  intrench- 
ments,  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in  number  to  those 
of  the  allies,  and  he  had  been  directed  by  his  father 
to  avoid  an  engagement.  In  this  situation  both 
armies  remained  till  the  15th  of  August,  when  King 
William  sent  the  heavy  baggage  to  Louvaiu,  and 
on  the  18th  made  a  motion  to  Sombref.  This  was 
no  sooner  known  to  the  enemy  than  they  decamped; 
and  having  marched  all  night,  posted  themselves 
between  Tenipion  and  Masy.  within  a  league  and  a 
half  of  the  confederates.  The  king  of  England 
resolved  to  pass  the  Scheldt;  and  with  this  view 
marched  by  the  way  of  Neville  and  Soignies  to 
Chivere  :  from  thence  he  detached  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
to  pass  the  river  at  Oudenarde,  while  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  advanced  with  another  detachment  to  pa.«s 
it  at  Pout  D'Espieres.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
expedition  they  could  make,  their  purpose  was  anti- 
cipated by  Luxembourg,  who  being  apprized  of  their 
route,  had  detached  four  thousand  horse,  with  each 
a  foot-soldier  behind  the  trooper,  to  reinforce  M.  de 
Valettc,  who  commanded  that  part  of  the  French 
lines.  These  were  sustained  by  a  choice  body  of 
men,  who  travelled  with  great  expedition,  without 
observing  the  formalities  of  a  march.  The  marcschal 
de  Villeroy  followed  the  same  route,  with  all  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  the  houseliold  troops,  and 
twenty  field-pieces;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
brought  up  by  the  dauphin  in  person.  They 
marched  with  such  incredible  diligence,  that  the 
I  elector  of  Bavaria  couhl  scarcely  believe  his  own 
eyes,  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
daw  them  intrenching  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  King  William  having  reconnoitred 
their  disposition,  thought  it  impracticable  to  pass  at 
that  place,  and  thereture  marched  down  the  river  to 
Oudenarde,  where  the  passage  had  been  already 
effected  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Here  the 
confederates  passed  the  Scheldt,  on  the  27th  of  the 
month;  and  the  king  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Wanncghcm.  His  intention  was  to  have  taken 
possession  of  Courtray,  and  citablish  winter-quar- 
ters for  0  considerable  part  of  his  army  in  that 
district:  but,  Luxembourg  having  posted  himself 
between  that  place  and  Mcniu,  extended  hin  Hues 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  confederates  could  not 
attempt  to  force  them,  nor  even  hinder  him  from 
Rubsititing  Ilia  army  at  the  exjxinse  of  the  cjistellany 
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<il  Courtray,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
This  surprising  march  was  uf  such  imporlauce  to 
tliL-  French  king,  that  he  wrote  wrth  his  own  hand 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  his  army,  and  ordered  that  it 
should  be  read  to  every  particular  squadron  and 
battalion. 

The  king  of  England,  though  disappointed  in  his 
scheme  upon  Courtray,  found  means  to  made  ad- 
vantage of  his  superiority  m  number.  He  draughted 
tronjis  from  the  garrisons  of  Liege  and  Maestncht; 
ainl  on  the  3rd  of  September  reinforced  this  body 
Willi  a  large  detachment  frum  his  own  camp,  cou- 
fcrrmg  the  command  upon  the  duke  of  Holslein- 
riuen,  with  orders  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Huy. 
Next  day,  the  whole  confederate  forces  passed  the 
Lys,  and  encamped  at  Wenterghcm.  From  thence 
the  king,  with  part  of  the  army,  marched  to  Rose- 
laer;  and  this  division  obliged  the  dauphin  to  make 
considerable  detachments  fur  the  security  of  Ypres 
and  Meniu,  on  one  side,  and  to  cover  Furnes  and 
Dunkirk  on  the  other.  At  this  juncture,  a  French- 
man being  seized  in  the  very  act  of  setting  fire  to 
one  of  the  ammunition-waggons  in  the  allied  army, 
confessed  he  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  sume  of  the  French  generals,  and  suffered  death 
as  a  traitor.  On  the  16th,  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
riuen  invested  Huy,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with 
such  vigour,  that  in  ten  days  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated. The  king  ordered  Dixmuyde,  Deynse,  Ni- 
vove,  and  Tirlemont,  to  be  secured  fur  winter- 
quarters  to  part  of  the  army :  the  dauphin  returned 
to  Versailles  ;  William  quitted  the  camp  on  the  last 
day  of  September ;  and  buth  armies  broke  up  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

The  operations  on  the  Rhine  had  been  precon- 
certed between  King  William  and  the  prince  of 
Baden,  who  visited  London  ia  the  winter.  The 
dispute  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  compromised;  and  this  young  prince 
dying  during  the  negotiation,  the  treaty  was  per- 
fected by  bis  brother  and  successor,  who  engaged 
to  furnish  twelve  thousand  men  yearly,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  subsidy  fnmi  the  court  of  Vienna.  In 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  mareschal  de  Lorges 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Thilipsburg,  in  order  to  givo 
battle  to  the  Imperialists,  encamped  at  Hailbion. 
The  prince  of  Baden,  who  was  not  yet  joined  by  the 
Saxons,  Hessians,  nor  by  the  troups  of  Munster  and 
Paderborn,  dispatched  couriers  to  quicken  the  march 
of  these  auxiliaries,  and  advanced  to  Eppingen, 
where  he  proposed  to  wait  until  they  should  come 
up;  but,  on  the  I5th,  receiving  undoubted  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  were  in  motinn  towards  him, 
he  advanced  to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle,  De 
Lorges  concluded,  that  this  was  a  desperate  effort, 
and  immediately  halted,  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  an  engagement.  This  pause  en- 
abled Prince  Louis  to  take  possession  of  a  strong 
pass  near  Sintzheim,  frum  which  he  could  not  easily 
be  dislodged.  Then  the  mareschal  proceeded  to 
Viseloch,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  in  hope 
of  drawing  the  Impciialists  from  their  intrench- 
nieuts.  The  prince  being  joined  by  the  Hessians, 
resolved  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  French  general  being  apprized  of  his  design, 
retreated  at  midnight  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
Having  posted  himself  at  Hutb,  he  sent  his  heavy 
baggage  to  Philipsburg;  then  he  moved  to  (lons- 
bergh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manhcim,  repassed 
the  Rhine,  and  encamped  between  Spires  and 
Worms.  The  prince  of  Baden  being  joined  by  the 
iillieH,    passed  tlio  river  by  u  bridge  of  boHts  near 


Hagenbach,  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  laid 
the  country  of  Alsace  under  contribution.  Consi- 
dering the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  this  was  a 
rash  undertaking;  and  the  French  general  resolved 
to  protit  by  his  enemy's  temerity.  He  forthwith 
advanced  against  the  Imperialists,  foreseeing  that 
should  they  be  worsted  in  battle,  their  whole  army 
would  be  ruined.  Prince  Louis,  informed  of  his 
intention,  immediately  repassed  the  Rhine;  and 
this  retreat  was  no  sooner  etlectod,  than  the  river 
swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  island  in  the 
middle,  and  great  part  of  the  camp  he  had  occu- 
pied, was  overflowed.  Soon  after  this  incident  both 
armies  retired  into  winter-quarters.  The  campaign 
in  Hungary  produced  no  event  of  importance.  It 
was  opened  by  the  new  vizier,  who  arrived  at  Bel- 
grade 111  the  middle  of  August ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Caprara  assembled  the  imperial  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelerwaradin.  The  Turks  passed 
the  Saave,  in  order  to  attack  their  camp,  and  car- 
ried on  tht-'ir  approaches  with  five  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  but  made  very  little  progress.  The  Impe- 
rialists received  reinforcements;  the  season  wasted 
away  ;  a  feud  arose  between  the  vizier  and  the 
cham  of  the  Tartars;  and  the  Danube  being  swelled 
by  heavy  rains,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  operations  of 
the  Turks,  their  general  decamped  in  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  October.  They  afterwards  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  upon  Titul,  while  the  imperial 
general  made  himself  master  of  Giula.  In  the  course 
of  this  summer,  the  Venetians,  who  were  also  at  war 
with  the  Turks,  reduced  Cyclut,  a  place  of  import- 
ance on  the  river  Naranta,  and  made  a  conquest  of 
the  island  of  Scio  in  the  Archipelago. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  French  king 
had  determined  to  act  vigorously  in  Catalonia.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  duke  de  Noailles  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
to  the  river  Ter,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the 
viceroy  of  Catalonia  was  encamped  with  sixteen 
thousand  Spaniards.  The  French  general  passed 
the  river  in  the  face  of  this  army,  and  attacked  their 
intrenchments  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  they  were  totally  defeated.  Then  he 
marched  to  Palamos,  and  undertook  the  siege  uf 
that  place,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  blocked 
up  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  Brest  and  Toulun. 
Though  the  besieged  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  the  houses  were  pil- 
laged, and  the  people  put  to  the  sword,  without 
distincti(m  of  age,  se.\  or  condition.  Then  he  in- 
vested (iironue,  which  in  a  few  days  capitulated. 
Ostalric  met  with  the  same  fate  ;  and  Noailles  was 
created  viceruj  of  Catalonia  by  the  French  king. 
In  the  beginning  of  August,  he  distributed  his  forces 
into  quarters  of  refreshment,  along  the  river  Ter- 
dore,  resolving  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Barceluna, 
which  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Russel. 
The  v;ar  languished  in  Piedmont,  on  account  of  a 
secret  negotiation  between  the  king  of  France  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Rouvigny,  carl  uf  (Jalway,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  duke  of  Schomberg  in  the  C(unmand  of 
the  British  forces  in  that  country.  Casalwas  closely 
blocked  up  by  the  reduction  of  fort  St.  George,  and 
the  Vaudois  gained  the  advantage  iu  come  skir- 
mishes in  the  valley  of  Ragelas;  but  no  dcsigu  uf 
importance  was  executed. 

England  had  continued  very  quiet  under  the 
queen'ii  administration,  if  we  except  sume  little 
commotions  occasioned  by  the  practices,  or  pre- 
tended practices,  of  the  Jacobites.      Prosecutious 
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were  revived  aE;ainst  certain  gentlemen  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  for  having  been  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  formed  in  favour  of  the  late  king's 
projected  invasion  from  Normandy.  These  steps 
vcere  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  infamous  informers, 
whom  the  ministry  countenanced.  Colonel  Parker 
and  one  Crosby  were  imprisoned,  and  bills  of  treason 
found  against  them;  but  Parker  made  his  escape 
from  the  Tower,  and  was  never  retaken,  though  a 
reward  of  four  hundred  pounds  was  set  upon  his 
head.  The  king,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
confederacy  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for  England 
ou  the  8th  of  November,  and  next  day  lauded  at 
Margate.  On  the  l'2th,  he  opened  the  session  of 
parliament,  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  the  posture  of  affairs  was  improved,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  since  they  last  parted;  in  particular,  that 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the  French  arms. 
He  demanded  such  supplies  as  would  enable  him 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour:  he  desired  they 
would  continue  the  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
which  would  expire  at  Christmas  :  he  reminded  them 
of  the  debt  for  the  transport-ships  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Ireland  :  and  exhorted  them  to  prepare 
some  good  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen. 
A  majority  in  both  houses  was  already  secured  ;  and 
in  all  probabilitv,  he  bargained  for  their  conde- 
scension, by  agreeing  to  the  bill  for  triennial  par- 
liaments. This  Mr.  Harley  brought  in,  by  order  of 
the  lower  house,  immediately  after  their  first  ad- 
journment; and  it  kept  pace  with  the  consideration 
uf  the  supplies.  The  commons  having  examined 
the  estimates  and  accounts,  voted  four  millions, 
seven  hundred  sixty-four  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds,  for  the  service  of  the  army  and 
navy.  In  order  to  raise  this  sum,  they  continued 
the  land-tax.  They  renewed  the  subsidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  for  five  years,  and  imposed  new  du- 
ties on  different  commodities.  The  triennial  bill 
enacted.  That  a  parliament  should  be  held  once  in 
three  years  at  least:  that  within  three  years  at  fur- 
thest, after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  then 
subsisting,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  for  ever  after, 
legal  writs  under  the  great  seal  should  be  issued  by 
the  direction  of  the  crown,  for  calling,  assembling, 
and  holding  another  new  parliament:  that  no  par- 
liament should  continue  longer  than  three  years  at 
the  furthest,  to  be  accounted  from  the  first  day  of 
Ihe  first  session  :  and,  that  the  parliament  then  sub- 
sij^ting  should  cease  and  determine  on  the  first  day 
of  the  next  following  November,  unless  their  majes- 
ties .should  think  fit  to  dissolve  it  sooner. 

While  this  bill  was  depending,  Dr.  John  Tillot- 
6on,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  the  dead  palsy,  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall,  and 
died  on  the  2'2nd  of  November,  deeply  regretted  by 
the  king  inid  queen,  and  sincerely  lamented  by  the 
public,  for  his  talents,  charity,  and  moderation. 
These  qualities  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  pos- 
sehbed,  notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  his  ene- 
niicH,  who  accused  him  of  puritanibm,  flattery,  and 
ambition ;  and  charged  him  with  having  conduced 
to  a  dangeroui  t»chism  in  the  church,  by  accepting 
I  he  archbishopric  during  the  life  of  the  deprived 
Sancroft.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  nietrnpnlitnn 
nfr  by  Or.  Tcnison,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  remmmendrd 
by  the  whig  party,  which  now  predominated  in  (hi- 
cabinet.  The  queen  did  not  long  survive  lit-r  fa- 
vourite prelate.  In  aliout  a  month  after  his  de- 
cease, she  was  taken  ill  of  the  smull-|>(>x,  and  the 
vymplunifl  proving  dungerous,  she  prepared  herhclf 
(or  death  with  ^jeal  composure.     !Sbe  ppeut  Mmic 


time  in  exercises  of  devotion,  and  private  conver- 
sation with  the  new  archbisnop  :  she  received  the 
sacrament  with  all  the  bishops  who  were  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  expired  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  sixth  of 
her  reign,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  kiug, 
who  for  some  weeks  after  her  death  could  neither 
see  company,  nor  attend  to  the  business  of  state. 
Mary  wus  in  her  person  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
with  an  oval  visage,  lively  eyes,  agreeable  features, 
a  mild  aspect,  and  an  air  of  dignity.  Her  appre- 
hension was  clear,  her  memory  tenacious,  and  her 
judgment  solid.  She  was  a  zealous  protestant, 
scrupulously  exact  in  all  the  duties  of  devotion,  of 
an  even  temper,  of  a  calm  and  mild  conversation. 
She  was  ruffled  by  no  passion,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  stranger  to  auy  very  strong  emotions  of 
natural  affection.  Her  obsequies  were  performed 
with  great  magnificence.  The  body  was  attended 
from  Whitehall  to  Westminster-abbey  by  all  the 
judges,  serjeants-at-law,  the  lord-mayor  aud  alder- 
men of  the  city  of  London,  and  both  houses  ot  par- 
liament; and  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Ken, 
the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  reproached 
him  in  a  letter,  for  not  having  called  upon  her 
majesty,  on  her  death-bed,  to  repent  of  the  share 
she  had  in  the  revolution.  This  was  answered  by 
another  pamphlet.  One  of  the  Jacobite  clergy  in- 
sulted the  queen's  memory,  by  preaching  on  the 
following  text:  "  Go  now,  see  this  cursed  woman, 
and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-council of  London  came  to  a  resolution  to  erect 
her  statue,  with  that  of  the  king,  in  the  Uoyal  Ex- 
change. 

The  Princess  Anne  being  informed  of  the  queen's 
dangerous  indisposition,  sent  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
chamber, to  desire  she  might  be  admitted  to  he- 
majesty;  but  this  request  was  not  granted.  She 
was  thanked  for  her  expression  of  concern;  and 
given  to  understand,  that  the  physicians  had  di- 
rected that  the  queen  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Before  her  death,  however,  she  sent  a 
forgiving  message  to  her  sister;  and,  after  her  de- 
cease, the  earl  of  Sunderland  effected  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  king  and  the  princess,  who 
visited  him  at  Kensington,  where  she  was  received 
with  uncommon  civility.  He  appointed  the  palace 
of  St.  James's  for  her  residence,  aud  presented  her 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  queen's  jewels.  But  a 
mutual  jealousy  and  disgust  subsisted  under  these 
exteriors  of  friendship  and  esteem.  The  two  houses 
of  parliament  waited  on  the  king  at  Kensington, 
with  consolatory  addresses  on  the  death  of  his  con- 
sort;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  re- 
gency of  Scotland,  the  city  and  clergy  of  London, 
the  dissenting  ministers,  aud  almost  all  the  great 
corporations  in  England. 
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tKe  Armies  in  Flanders— Kiny  William  undertakes 
the  Siege  of  Namur — Famous  Retreat  of  Prince 
Vaudemont— Brussels  is  bombarded  by  Villeroy — 
Progress  of  the  Siege  of  Namur — Villeroy  attempts 
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by  order  of  King  Willit  .     _ 

and  in  Hungary — The  Duke  of  Samy  takes  Casal 
—  Transactions  in  Catalonia — The  English  Fleet 
bombards  St.  Ualoes  and  other  Places  on  the  Coast 
of  France — Wilmot' s  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies 
— A  new  Parliament— They  pass -the  Bill  for  regu- 
lating Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason — Resolutions 
with  respect  to  a  new  Coinage — The  Commons  ad- 
dress the  King,  to  recall  a  Grant  he  had  made  to 
the  Earl  of  Portland — Another  against  the  new 
Scottish  Company — Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites — 
Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  William— Design 
of  an  Invasion  defeated — The  two  Houses  engage 
in  an  Association  for  the  Defence  of  his  Majesty — 
Establishment  of  a  Land-Bank—Trial  of  the  Con- 
spirators—The Allies  burn  the  Magazines  at  Gieet 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  makes  Adtiances  towards  a 

Peace  with  Holland — He  detaches  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  from  the  Confederacy — Naeal  Ti 

Proceedings  in  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  and 

Ireland—Zeal  of  the  English  Commons 
Affection  to  the  King— Resolutions  touching  the 
Coin,  and  the  Support  of  Public  Credit— E> 
Impositions — Sir  John  Fenwick  is  apprehended — 
A  Bill  of  Attainder  being  brought  into  the  House 
against  him,  produces  violent  Debates — His  De- 
fence  The  Bill  passes — Sir  John  Fenwick  is  be- 
headed—  The  Earl  of  Monmouth  sent  to  the  Tower 

Inquiry  into  Miscarriages  at  Sea — Negotiations 

at  Ryswick—The  French  take  Barcelona— Fruit- 
less Espedition  of  Admiral  Neville  to  the  West  In- 
dies  The  Elector   of  Saxony    is    chosen  King  of 

Poland— Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  travels  in  Dis- 
guise with  his  own  Ambassador — Proceedings  in  the 
Congress  at  Rytwick—The  Ambassadors  of  England, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  sign  the  Treaty — A  General 
Pacificalion. 


The  kingdom  now  resounded  with  the  complaints 
of  the  papists  and  malcontents,  who  taxed  the  mi- 
nistry with  subornations  of  perjury,  in  the  case  of 
the  Lancashire  gentlemen,  who  had  been  persecuted 
for  the  conspiracy.  One  Lunt,  an  Irishman,  had 
informed  Sir  John  Trcnchard,  secretary  of  state, 
that  he  had  been  sent  from  Ireland,  with  commis- 
sions from  King  James  to  divers  gentlemen  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  :  that  he  had  assisted  in  buying 
arms,  and  enlisting  men  to  serve  that  king  in  his 
project,cd  invasion  of  England  ;  that  he  had  been 
twice  dispatched  by  those  gentlemen  to  the  court  of 
St.  Germain's,  assisted  many  Jacobites  in  repairing 
to  France,  hehied  to  conceal  others  thai  came  from 
that  kingdom;  and  that  all  those  persons  told  him 
they  were  furnished  witli  money  by  Sir  John  Fnend 
to  defray  the  expense  of  iheir  expeditions.  His  tes- 
timony was  confirmed  by  other  infamous  emissaries, 
who  received  but  too  much  countenance  from  the 
^.ivernment.  Blank  warrants  were  issued,  and 
lilled  up  occasionally,  with  such  names  »s  the  in- 
formers suggested.  These  were  delivered  to  Aaron 
Smith,  sohcitor  to  the  treasury,  who,  with  messcn 
p;era,  accompanied  Lunt  uiid  his  associates  to  Lnn- 


and  apprehend  persons,  according  to  their 
ple'asure  ;  and  thev  committed  many  acts  of  violence 
and  oppression.     The  persons  against  whom  these 
res  were  taken,  being  apprized  of  the  irapend- 
no-er,  generally  retired  from  their  own  habi- 
tations.''Some,  however,  were  taken  and  imprisoned : 
a  few  arms  were  secured  ;  and  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Standish,  of  Standish-hall,  they  found  the  draught 
declaration  to  be  published  by  James  at  his 
landing.     As  this  prosecution  seemed  calculated  to 
velhe  horror  of  a  stale  conspiracy,  and  the  evi- 
dences were  persons  of  abandoned  characters,  the 
friends  of  those  who  were  persecuted,  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  rendering  the  scheme  odious   to    the 
nation.     They  even  employed  the  pen  of  Ferguson, 
who  had  been   concerned    in  every  plot  that  was 
hatched  since  the  Rye-house  conspiracy.     This  ve- 
teran, though  appointed  house-keeper  to  the  Excise- 
office,  thinking  himself  poorly  recompensed  for  the 
part  he  had  acted  in  the   revolution,   became  dissa- 
tisfied, and,  upon  this   occasion,  published  a  letter 
to  Sir  John  Trenchard,  on  the  abuse  of  power.     It 
was  replete  with  the  most  bitter  invectives   against 
the   ministry,   and    contained    a    great   number   o, 
flagrant  instances,  in  which  the  court  had  counte- 
nanced the  vilest  corruption  and  oppression.     This 
production  was  in  every  body's  hand,  and  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  trial  at  Manchester,  the  populace 
would  have  put  the  witnesses  to  death,  had  they  not 
been  prevented  by  the   interposition  of  those  who 
were  friends  to  the  accused  persons,  and  had  already 
taken  effectual  measures  for  their  safety.     Lunt's 
chief  associate  in  the  mystery  of  information  was 
one  Taaffe,  a  wretch  of  the  most  profligate  princi- 
ples, who  finding  nimself  disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  reward  from  the  ministry,  was  privately  gained 
over  by  the  agents  for  the  prisoners.     Lunt,  when 
desired  in  court  to  point  out  the  persons   whom  he 
had  accused,  committed  such  a  mistake   as  greatly 
invalidated  his  testimony ;   and  Taaft'e  declared  be- 
fore the  bench,  that  the  pretended  plot  was  no  other 
than  a  connivance  between  himself  and  Lunt,  in 
order  to  procure  money  from  government.    The  pri- 
soners were  immediately  acquitted,  and  the  ministry 
incurred  a  heavy  load  of  popular  odium,  as  the  au- 
thors or  abettors  of  knavish  contrivances  to  ensnare 
the    innocent.      The  government,   with  a  view  to 
evince  their  abhorrence  of  such  practices,  ordered 
the  witnesses  to  be  prosecuted    for   a   conspiracy 
against  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  accused  ;  and  at  last  the  afiair  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons.  The  Jacobites  triumphed 
in  their  victory.     They  even  turned  the  battery  of 
corruption    upon    the   evidence    of  the   crown,   not 
without  making  a  considerable  impression.    But  the 
cause  was  now  debated  before  judges  who  were  not 
at  all  propitious  to  their  views.  The  commons  having 
set  on  foot  an  inquiry,  and  examined  all  the  papers 
and  circumstances  relating    to  the  pretended  plot, 
resolved,  That  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  the 
prosecution  and  trials  of  the   gentlemen   at  Man- 
chester ;  and  that  there  was  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  the  king  and  gorcrnment.     They  issued  an 
order  for  taking  Mr.  Standish  into  custody  ;  and  the 
messenger  reporting  that  he  was  not  to  be  fouml, 
they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  a 
proclamation  might  be  published,  oft'ering  a  reward 
for  apprehending  his  person.    The  peers  concurred 
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with  the  commons  in  their  sentiments  of  this  affair; 
for  complaints  having  been  laid  bofove  thoir  house 
also,  by  the  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
the  question  was  put,  Whether  the  government  had 
cause  to  prosecute  them  ?,  and  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive; though  a  protest  was  entered  against  this  vote 
by  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham.  Not- 
withstanding these  decisions,  the  accused  gentlemen 
prosecuted  Lunt  and  two  of  his  accomplices  for 
perjury,  at  the  Lancaster  assizes;  and  all  three 
were  found  guilty.  They  were  immediately  indicted 
by  the  crown,  fur  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  persons  they  had  accused.  The  in- 
tention of  the  ministry,  in  laying  this  indictment, 
was  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  punishing  some  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  gentlemen,  who  had  prevaricated 
in  giving  their  testimony  :  but  the  design  being  dis- 
covered, the  Lancashire-men  refused  to  produce 
their  evidence  against  the  informers:  the  prosecu- 
tion dropped  of  consequence ;  and  the  prisoners  were 
discharged. 

When  the  commons  were  employed  in  examining 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  taking  measures  for 
raising  the  necessary  supplies,  the  inhabitants  of 
Royston  presented  a  petition,  complaining,  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regiment  belonging  to 
Colonel  Hastings,  which  were  quartered  upon  them, 
exacted  subsistence  money,  even  on  pain  of  military 
execution.  The  house  was  immediately  kindled 
into  a  flame  by  this  information.  The  officers,  and 
Pauncefort,  agent  for  the  regiment,  were  examined  ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  That  such  a  prac- 
tice was  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Upon  further 
inquiry,  Pauncefort  and  some  other  agents  were 
committed  to  the  custody  of  (he  serjeant,  for  having 
neglected  to  pay  the  subsistence-money  they  had 
received  for  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Tower,  together  with  Henry  Guy, 
a  member  of  the  house,  and  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
the  one  for  giving,  and  the  other  for  receiving,  a 
bribe,  to  obtain  the  king's  bounty.  Pauncefort's 
brother  was  likewise  committed,  for  being  concerned 
in  the  same  commerce.  Guy  had  been  employed, 
together  with  Trevor  the  speaker,  as  the  court-agent 
for  securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons: 
for  that  reason,  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  members 
in  the  opposition,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  brand 
him  :  and  the  courtiers  could  not  with  any  decency 
screen  him  from  their  vengeance.  The  hi>use  having 
proceeded  in  this  inquiry,  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
king,  enumerating  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  army,  and  demanding  immediate  redress.  He 
proinitvcd  to  consider  the  remonstrance,  and  redress 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained.  Accord- 
ingly, he  cashiered  Colonel  Hastings;  appointed  a 
council  of  officers  to  sit  weekly,  and  examine  all 
ct.mplaints  against  any  officer  and  soldier;  and 
published  a  declaration  for  the  maintV-nance  of  strict 
dis<ii)line.  and  the  due  payment  of  quarters.  Not- 
withstanding these  concessions,  the  commons  prose- 
cuted their  examinations:  they  committed  Mr.  James 
Craggs,  one  of  the  contractors  for  clothing  the  army, 
because  he  refused  to  answer  upon  oath  to  such 
questiiins  as  migbt  be  put  to  him  by  tho  commis- 
sitm-rs  of  accounts.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for 
obliging  him  and  Mr.  Richard  HuniDge,  the  other 
contractor,  together  with  the  two  Paunceforts,  to 
discover  how  they  had  disposed  of  the  sums  pai " 
into  their  hnndn  on  account  of  the  army;  and  fr 
pufiifthiug  them,  in  case  they  should  persist  in  their 
refuial.     At  this  peiiod,  they  received  a  petition 


against  the  commissioners  for  licensing  hackney- 
coaches.  Three  of  them,  by  means  of  an  address  to 
the  king,  were  removed  with  disgrace,  for  having 
acted  arbitrarily,  corruptly,  and  contrary  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  act  of  parliament. 

Those  who  encouraged  this  sjiirit  of  reformation 
introduced  another  inquirv  about  the  orphan's-bill, 
which  was  said  to  have  passed  into  an  act,  by  virtue 
of  undue  influence.  A  committee  being  appointed 
to  inspect  the  chamberlain's  books,  discovered  that 
bribes  had  been  given  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Hungerford,  chairman  of  the 
grand  committee.  The  first  being  voted  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  abdicated  the  chair, 
and  Paul  Foley  was  appointed  speaker  in  his  room. 
Then  Sir  John  and  Hungerford  were  expelled  the 
house ;  and  one  Nois,  a  solicitor  for  the  bill,  was 
taken  into  custody,  because  he  had  scandalized  the 
commons,  in  pretending  he  was  engaged  to  give 
great  sums  to  several"  members,  and  denying  this 
circumstance  on  his  examination.  The  reformers 
in  the  house  naturally  concluded  that  the  same  arts 
had  been  practised  in  obtaining  the  new  charter  of 
the  East  India  company,  which  had  been  granted  so 
much  against  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Their  books 
were  subjected  to  the  same  committee  that  carried 
on  the  former  inquiry,  and  a  surprising  scene  of  ve- 
nality and  corruption  was  soon  disclosed.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  company,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  paid  near  ninety  thousand  pounds 
in  secret-services;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one 
of  the  directors,  and  a  member  of  the  house,  had 
been  the  chief  manager  of  this  infamous  commerce. 
Cooke,  refusing  to  answer,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  in, 
obliging  him  to  discover  how  the  sum  mentiimed  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  distributed. 

The  bill  was  violently  opposed  in  the  upper  house 
by  the  duke  of  Leeds,  as  being  contrary  to  law  and 
equity,  and  furnishing  a  precedent  of  a  dangerous 
nature.  Cooke  being,  agreeably  to  his  own  petition, 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  declared 
that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  make  a  full  disco- 
very, in  case  he  might  be  favoured  with  an  indem- 
nifying vote,  to  secure  him  against  all  actions  and 
suits,  except  those  of  the  Kast  India  company,  which 
he  had  never  injured.  The  lords  complied  with  his 
request,  and  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  to  which 
the  commons  added  a  penal  clause ;  and  the  former 
was  laid  aside. 

When  the  king  went  to  the  house,  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  money-bills,  he  endeavoured  to 
discourage  this  inquiry,  by  telling  the  parliament 
that  the  season  of  the  year  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  circumstances  of  affairs  extremely  pressing:  he, 
therefore,  desired  they  should  dispatch  such  business 
as  they  should  think  of  most  importance  to  the 
pulilic,  as  ho  should  put  an  end  to  tho  session  in  a 
few  days.  Notwithstanding  this  interposition,  both 
houses  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  lay  open  (ho 
complicated  scheme  of  fraud  and  iniquity.  Cooke, 
on  his  first  examination,  confessed,  that  he  had  de- 
livered tallies  for  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Francis 
Tyssen,  dcputy-govcrnor,  for  the  special  service  of 
the  company  ;  an  equal  sum  to  Richard  Acton,  for 
employing  his  interest  in  preventing  a  new  scttic- 
meni,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  tho  old  com- 
pany ;  besides  two  thousand  pounds  by  way  of  ni 
terest,  and  as  a  further  gratuity  ;  a  thiMisand  guinea . 
to  Colonel  Fit/.patriek,  tive  hundred  to  Charles  lUtes, 
and  threo  hnmireil  find  ten  to  Mr.  Molineux,  a  nicr 
chant,  for  the  stimi-  pMrpt)ae  ;  and  ho  owned  that  Su 
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llasil  Firebrace  had  received  forty  thousand  pounds 
nil  various  pretences.  He  said,  he  btdieved,  the  ten 
thnHsind  pounds  paid  to  Tyssen  had  been  delivered 
t"  llie  king  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  a  customary 
(iri-.'Ut  which  former  kings  had  received;  and  that 
llir  .sums  paid  to  Acton  were  distributed  among 
?nii,e  members  of  parliament.  Firebrace  being  e.Ka- 
niiiH'd,  affirmed  that  he  had  received  the  whole 
fnrtv  thousand  pounds  for  his  own  use  and  benefit : 
liu!  tliat  Bates  had  received  sums  of  money  which 
li  understood  were  offered  to  some  persons  of  the 
fill  quality.  Acton  declared,  that  ten  thousand 
lioiiniU  of  the  sum  which  he  had  received  was  dis- 
tnl'iited  among  persons  who  had  interest  with  mem- 
Im-  1  s  of  parliament ;  and  that  great  part  of  the  money 
p.i^si^d  through  the  hands  of  Craggs,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  colonels  in  the  house,  and 
northern  members.  Bates  owned  he  had  received 
the  money,  in  consideration  of  using  his  interest 
with  the  duke  of  Leeds  in  favour  of  the  company  : 
that  this  nobleman  knew  of  the  gratuity ;  and  that 
the  sum  was  reckoned  by  his  grace's  domestic,  one 
Robart,  a  foreigner,  who  kept  it  in  his  possession 
until  this  inquiry  was  talked  of,  and  then  it  was  re- 
turned. In  a  word,  it  appeared  by  this  man's  testi- 
mony, as  well  as  by  that  of  Firebrace  on  his  second 
examination,  that  the  duke  of  Leeds  was  not  free 
from  corruption,  and  that  Sir  John  Trevor  was  a 
hireling  prostitute. 

The  report  of  the  committee  produced  violent  alter- 
cations, and  the  most  severe  strictures  upon  the  con- 
duct ot  tlie  lord-president.  At  length  the  house  re- 
solved, That  there  was  sufficient  matter  to  impeach 
Thomas,  duke  of  Leeds,  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors ;  and  that  he  should  be  impeached  thereupon. 
It  was  consequently  ordered,  that  Mr.  Comptroller 
Wharton  should  impeach  him  before  the  lords,  in 
the  name  of  the  house,  and  of  all  the  commons  of 
England.  The  duke  was  actually  in  the  middle  of 
a  speech  f6r  his  own  justification,  in  which  he  as- 
sured the  house,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  corruptions  laid  to  his  charge,  when 
one  of  his  friends  gave  him  intimation  of  the  votes 
which  had  passed  in  the  commons.  He  concluded 
his  speech  abruptly,  and  repairing  to  the  lower 
house,  desired  he  might  be  indulged  with  a  hearing. 
He  was  accordingly  admitted,  with  the  compliment 
of  a  chair,  and  leave  to  be  covered.  After  having 
sat  a  few  minutes,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  commons  in  very  extraordinary  terms. 
Having  thanked  them  for  the  favour  of  indulging 
him  with  a  hearing,  he  said,  that  house  would  not 
have  been  then  sitting  but  for  him.  He  protested 
his  own  innocence,  with  respect  to  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge.  lie  complained  that  this  was  the  efl'ect 
of  a  design  which  had  been  long  formed  against 
him.  He  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  his  being  under 
the  dis})lcasure  of  the  parliament  and  nation,  and 
demanded  speedy  justice.  They  forthwith  drew  up 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  which,  being  exhibited 
at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  he  plead(?d  not  guilty, 
and  the  commons  ])rt)mised  to  niake  good  their 
charge :  but,  by  this  time,  such  arts  had  been  used, 
as  all  at  once  checked  the  violence  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Such  a  number  of  considerable  persons  were 
involved  in  this  mystery  of  corruption,  that  a  full 
discovery  was  dreaded  by  both  parties.  The  duke 
sent  his  domestic,  Ilobart,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
his  absence  furnished  a  pretence  for  [lostponing  the 
trial.  In  a  worri,  the  inquiry  was  dropped;  but  the 
scandal  stuck  fast  to  the  duke's  character. 

In  the  uiidst  of  these  deliberations,  the  king  went 


to  the  house  on  the  3rd  of  May,  when  he  thanked 
the  parliament  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted; 
and  signified  his  intention  of  going  abroad;  and  the 
parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the  I8th  of  June. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  lords  had  in- 
quired into  the  particulars  of  the  Mediterranean 
expedition,  and  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
declaring,  that  the  fleet  in  those  seas  had  conduced 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commons,  in  an  address,  besought 
his  majesty  to  take  care  that  the  kingdom  might  be 
put  on  an  equal  footing  and  proportion  with  the 
allies,  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war. 

The  coin  of  the  kingdom  being  greatly  diminished 
and  adulterated,  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Notting- 
ham expatiated  upon  this  national  evil  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  and  an  act  was  passed,  containing  severe 
penalties  against  clippers  ;  but  this  produced  no  good 
effect.  The  value  of  money  sunk  in  the  exchange 
to  such  a  degree,  that  a  guinea  was  reckoned  ade- 
quate to  thirty  shillings;  and  this  public  disgrace 
lowered  the  credit  of  the  funds  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  nation  was  alarmed  by  the  circulation 
of  fictitious  wealth,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  bank  bills,  exchequer  tallies,  and  government 
securities.  The  malcontents  took  this  opportunity 
to  exclaim  against  the  bank,  and  even  attempted  to 
shake  the  credit  of  it  in  parliament ;  but  their  en- 
deavours proved  abortive ;  as  the  monied-interest 
preponderated  in  both  houses. 

■The  king  immediately  appointed  a  regency  to 
govern  the  kingdom  in  his  absence :  out  neither  the 
princess  of  Denmark  nor  her  husband  were  intrusted 
with  any  share  in  the  administration;  a  circum- 
stance that  evinced  the  king's  jealousy,  and  gave 
offence  to  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

The  regency  was  composed  of  the  archbishopof  Can. 
terbury  ;  Somers,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  privy-seal;  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, lord-steward  of  the  household  ;  the  duke  ol 
Shrewsbury,  secretary-of-state ;  the  earl  of  Dorset, 
lord-chamberlain  ;  and  the  Lord  Godolphin,  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  Sir  John  'f  reuchard 
dying,  his  place  ot  secretary  was  filled  with  Sir 
William  Truinbal,  an  eminent  civilian,  who  had 
been  envoy  at  Paris  and  Constantinople.  Wil- 
liam Nassau  de  Zuylestein,  son  of  the  king's  natural 
uncle,  was  created  baron  of  Enfield,  Viscount  Tun- 
bridge,  and  earl  of  Rochford.  Ford,  Lord  Grey,  ot 
Werke,  was  made  Viscount  Glendale,  and  earl  ot 
Tankerville.  The  month  of  April  of  this  year  was 
distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  famous  George 
Saville,  marquess  of  Halifax,  who  had  survived  in  a 
great  measure  his  talents  and  reputation. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  deemed  necessarv  in 
Scotland,  to  provide  new  subsidies  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops  of  that  kingdom,  which  had 
been  so  serviceable  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But,  as  a  great  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the 
government,  on  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
and  the  Scots  were  tired  of  contributing  towards  the 
expense  of  a  war  from  which  they  could  derive  no 
advantage,  the  ministry  thought  proper  to  cajole 
them  with  the  promise  of  some  national  indub'ence. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  commission  passed  the  great 
seal,  for  taking  a  precognition  of  the  massacre,  as  a 
previous  step  to  the  trial  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  that  perfidious  transaction.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
the  session  was  opened  by  the  marquess  of  Tweedaio 
appointed  commissioner,  who,  alter  the  king's  lettei 
had  been  read,  expatiated  on  his  majesty's  care  and 
concern  for  their  safety  and  welfare ;  and  his   firm 
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purpose  to  maintain  the  presbyterian  discipline  in 
the  church  of  Scotland.  Then  he  promised,  in  the 
king's  name,  that  if  they  would  pass  an  act  for  esta- 
blishing a  colony  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world  where  a  colony  might  be  lawfully 
planted,  his  majesty  would  indulge  them  with  such 
rights  and  prinleges  as  he  had  granted  in  like  cases 
to  the  subjects  of  his  other  dominions.  Finally,  he 
exhorted  them  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies  for  maintaining  their  land 
forces,  and  for  providing  a  competent  number  of 
ships  of  war  to  protect  their  commerce.  The  parlia- 
ment immediately  voted  an  address  of  condolence 
to  his  majesty  on  the  death  of  the  queen  ;  and  they 
granted  oue  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  he 
raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  a  land-tax,  and  an  ad- 
ditional excise. 

Their  next  step  was  to  desire  the  commissioner 
would  transmit  their  humble  thanks  to  the  king,  for 
his  care  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government 
and  the  justice  of  the  nation,  in  ordering  a  precog- 
nition to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe.  A  motion  was  afterwards  made  that  the 
commissioners  should  exhibit  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  in  this  affair:  accordingly,  a  report, 
consisting  of  the  king's  instructions,  Dalrymple's 
letters,  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  the  opinion 
of  a  committee,  was  laid  before  the  parliament.  The 
motion  is  said  to  have  been  privately  influenced  by 
Secretary  Johnston,  to  procure  the  disgrace  of  Dal- 
rymple,  who  was  his  rival  in  power  and  interest. 
The  written  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  court,  imported,  that  Macdonald  of 
(Jlencoe,  had  been  perfidiously  murdered;  that  the 
king's  intentions  contained  nothing  to  warrant  the 
massacre;  and  that  Secretary  Dalrymple  had  ex 
ceeded  his  orders.  The  parliament  concurred  with 
this  report.  They  resolved,  that  Livingston  was  not 
to  blame  for  having  given  the  orders  contained  in 
his  letters  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  :  that 
this  last  was  liable  to  prosecution  ;  that  the  king 
should  be  addressed  to  give  orders,  cither  for  exa- 
mining Major  Dunianson  in  Flanders,  touching  his 
concern  iu  this  affair:  or  for  sending  him  home  to  be 
tried  iu  Scotland  ;  as  also  that  Campbell  of  (ilen- 
lyon,  Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsey,  En- 
»ign  Lundy,  and  Serjeant  Barber  should  be  sent  to 
Scotland,  and  prosecuted  according  to  law,  for  the 
parts  they  had  acted  in  that  execution.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  resolutions,  the  parliament  drew  up 
an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  the  massacre  upon  the  excess  in  the  master 
of  Stair's  letter  concerning  that  transaction.  They 
begged  that  his  majesty  would  give  such  orders 
about  him,  as  he  should  think  lit  for  the  vindication 
of  his  government;  that  the  actors  in  that  barbarous 
slaughter  might  be  prosecuted  by  the  king's  advo- 
cate, according  to  law  ;  and  that  some  reparation 
might  be  made  to  the  men  of  Ch-ncoe,  who  escaped 
the  massacre,  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in 
their  effects  upon  that  occasion,  as  their  habitations 
had  been  plundered  and  burned,  their  lands  wustcil, 
and  their  cattle  driven  away  ;  so  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  jioverty.  Notwithstanding  this 
address  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  wliii  li  tl 
king  was  so  solemnly  exculpated,  his  memory 
(till  loaded  with  the  suspicion  of  having  at  least 
coiinti:iani:ed  this  barbarous  exei  utioii,  '■s|i.'cially 
th<'  m.i.lrr  of  Stair  escaped  with  iiiipiiinly,  anil  the 
other  itcton  in  the  tragedy,  far  from  iHiing  puniHiiod 
were  preforrixl  in  thu  aorvice.      Wliilu  the  commis- 


sioners were  employed  in  the  inquiry,  they  made 
such  discoveries  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  as  amounted  to  a  charge  of  high- 
treason  ;  and  he  was  committed  prisoner  lo  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  :  but  it  seems  he  had  dissembled 
with  the  highlanders,  by  the  king's  permission,  and 
now  sheltered  himself  under  the  shadow  of  a  royal 
pardon. 

The  committee  of  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the  pow- 
ers granted  by  the  king  to  his  commissioner,  prepared 
an  act  for  establishing  a  company  trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indies,  empowering  them  to  plant  colonics, 
build  cities,  towns,  or  forts,  in  places  uninhabited, 
or  in  others,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives ;  vesting 
them  with  an  exclusive  right,  and  an  exemption  for 
twenty-one  years  from  all  duties  or  impositions.  This 
act  was  likewise  confirmed  by  letters-patent  under 
the  great  seal,  directed  by  the  parhament,  without 
any  further  warrant  from  the  crown.  Paterson,  the 
projector,  had  contrived  the  scheme  of  a  settlement 
upon  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the  South-sea,  as  well  as  in 
the  Atlantic ;  indeed,  even  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the 
East  Indies;  and  a  great  number  of  London  mer- 
chants were  eager  to  engage  in  such  a  company. 
The  Scottish  parliament  likewise  passed  an  act  in 
favour  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  decreeing,  That  those 
who  should  enter  into  such  engagements  with  the 
king,  as  were  by  law  required,  might  continue  in 
their  benefices  under  his  majesty's  protection,  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  power  of  presbytery.  Se- 
venty of  the  most  noted  ministers  of  that  persuasion 
took'  the  benefit  of  this  indulgence.  Another  law 
beiug  enacted,  for  raising  nine  thousand  men  yearly, 
to  recruit  the  Scottish  regiments  abroad;  and  an 
act  for  erecting  a  public  bank  ;  the  parhament  ad- 
journed to  the  7  th  of  November. 

Ireland  began  to  be  infected  with  the  same  fac- 
tions which  had  broke  out  in  England  since  the  re- 
volution. Lord  Capel,  the  lord-deputy,  governed  in 
a  very  partial  manner,  oppressing  the  Irish  papists. 
He  undertook  to  model  a  pailiament,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  should  comply  with  all  the  de- 
mauds  of  the  ministry  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  en- 
deavours, by  making  such  arbitrary  changes  in 
oflices  as  best  suited  his  purpose.  These  precautious 
being  taken,  he  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  "i/lh 
of  August,  when  he  opened  the  session  with  a  spcei  h, 
expatiating  upon  their  obligations  to  King  William. 
He  observed,  that  the  revenue  had  fallen  short  of 
the  establishment;  so  that  both  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary lists  were  greatly  in  debt;  and  that  his  majesty 
had  sent  over  a  bill  for  an  additional  excise,  and 
expected  they  would  find  ways  and  means  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  service.  They  foithwith  voted 
an  address  of  thanks,  and  passed  the  hill  for  an  ad- 
ditional excise,  together  with  an  act  for  taking 
away  the  writ  '*  Dv  hcretico  comburntdo  ;"  another 
annulling  all  attainders  and  acts  passed  in  the  late 
pri'tendcd  parliament  of  King  James:  a  third  to 
)irevcnt  foreign  education  ;  a  fourth  for  disarming 
papists  :  and  a  fifth  for  settling  the  estates  of  intes- 
tates. They  also  resolved,  That  a  sum  not  exi  ceding 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  three  huiulred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,  should  be  granted  to  his 
niajcsty,  to  he  raised  by  u  poll-hill,  additional  cus- 
toms, and  a  continuation  of  the  additional  excise 
.Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  chancellor,  finding  his  im- 
portance diminished  by  the  lord-deputy,  bejjan  lo 
I  court  popularity,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
HguiiiHt  llio  severity  of  the  administration  ;  ami 
iictUHlly  formed  H  kind  of  tory-iiiterest,  which  lliwiirled 
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Lord  Capel  in  all  his  measures.  A  motion  was 
made  in  parliament  to  impeach  the  chancellor,  for 
sowing  discord  and  division  among  his  majesty's 
subjects:  but,  being  indulged  with  a  hearing  by 
the  house  of  commons,  he  justified  himself  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction,  that  he  was  voted  clear  of  all 
imputation,  by  a  great  majority.  Nevertheless, 
they,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  sent  over  an  address, 
in  which  they  bore  testimony  to  the  mild  and  just 
administration  of  their  lord-deputy. 

William  having  taken  such  steps  as  were  deemed 
necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  of  England  in 
his  absence,  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland  in  the 
middle  of  May.  fully  determined  to  make  some  great 
effort  in  the  Netherlands,  that  might  humble  the 
power  of  France. 

As  Smollett  is  uselessly  prolix  in  his  narrative  of 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  we  take  the  following 
succinct  account  from  Belsham. 

Early  in  the  present  year  died  Francis  de  Mont- 
morenci,  duke  of  Luxembourg,  who  ranks,  by  uni- 
versal acknowledgment,  amongst  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  the  age.  The  kiog  of  France  publicly  de- 
clared, that  a  greater  loss  could  not  have  befallen 
him.  After  Bome  hesitation,  the  mareschal  due 
de  Villeroi  was  appointed  his  successor;  M.  de 
Boufflers  commanding  a  separate  and  secondary 
army  under  him. 

It  being  the  general  expectation  that  the  allies 
would  exert  themselves  with  redoubled  vigour  this 
campaign,  a  new  line  was  drawn  for  the  protection 
of  French  Flanders  from  the  Lys  to  the  Scheldt; 
and  M.  Villeroi  was  restrained  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive.     The  king  of  England,   having  put  him- 

If  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army,  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  to  the  French  lines,  as  if  with  a 
determination  to  risk  an  attack;  and,  to  maintain 
the  deception,  an  attempt  was  actually  made  on 
fort  K-Hoque.     Perceiving  that  the  feint  succeeded, 

d  that  all  the  French  forces  were  drawn  within 
the  lines,  the  king  dispatched  orders  to  the  earl  of 
Athlone,  who  commanded  a  separate  army  on  the 
side  of  the  Maese,  to  invest  the  city  of  Namur. 
This  service  was  performed  with  success,  though  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  the  circuravallation,  it  was  not  possible  to 
prevent  M.  de  Boufflers  from  throwing  himself  into 
place  with  a  strong  reinforcement ;  so  that  the 
ison  now  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men. 
And  great  additions  under  M.  Vauban  having  been 
le  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  considered  by  the 
P'rniich  as  impregnable. 

The  king  of  England,  having  marched  back 
his  army  to  Ilcmselaar,  left  the  command  to  the 
prince  de  Vaudemont;  and  at  the  head  of  a  grand 
division  of  the  troops  joined  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
and  the  earl  of  Athlone,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  covering  army  before  Namur.  The  season,  far 
from  being  remarkably  rainy,  as  was  the  case  in 
liJ'J'J,  was  now  so  dry,  that  the  convoys  of  provision 
ud  uramunition  could  not  be  sent  up  the  Sambrc 
nd  Macse  for  want  of  water.  The  main  body  of 
the  fi*rces  late  under  the  separate  command  of  M. 
Boufflers  having  joined  M.  Villeroi,  that  general 
('xpectcd  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  brsiegcd. 
But  the  prince  de  Vaudemont  being  posted  in  an 
px  posed  fiituation,  three  leagues  only  from  the  French 
atiip.  ho  determined  first  to  attack  and  destroy 
his  inferior  enemy,  and  then  to  proceed  on  his 
^•xpi^ditioa  10  Namur.  The  presumption  of  the 
;irince  de  Vaudemont  in  choosing  so  indefensible  a 
position,  has  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  that 
Vol.  II. 


gr'-'at  military  critic,  M.  de  Feuquieres,  who  at  tne 
same  time  remarks  of  M.  de  Villeroi,  "  that  he  was 
as  blind  as  Fortune  herself,  who  had  so  undeservedly 
bestowed  this  opportunity  upon  him."  For  when  the 
enemy  was  thus  evidently  in  his  power,  the  mareschal 
resolved,  in  opposition  to  all  the  instances  that  could 
be  made  to  the  contrary,  to  defer  the  attack  till  the 
next  day.  But  the  prince,  sensible  of  his  danger, 
made  in  the  mean  time  admirable  dispositions  for  a 
retreat ;  he  posted  his  cavalry  in  a  manner  so  artful 
as  to  conceal  the  complicated  manoeuvres  of  the 
infantry  ;  and  a  grand  movement  taking  place  with 
the  utmost  exactness  and  regularity,  the  French, 
with  amazement,  saw  a  whole  army  vanish  as  it 
were  from  before  their  eyes  at  once.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  evening,  the  prince  reached  the  plain  of 
Oyendonck,  where  he  designed  to  have  taken  post; 
but,  recollecting,  as  he  afterwards  said,  a  maxim  of 
the  great  duke  of  Lorraine,  "  that,  when  an  army  is 
retreating,  it  must  be  sure  to  retreat  beyond  the 
enemy's  reach,"  he  continued  his  march  all  the 
night,  after  refreshing  his  troops,  and  by  nine  in 
the  morning  found  himself  perfectly  safe  under  the 
walls  of  Ghent. 

This  retreat  was  extremely  admired  and  cele- 
brated by  all  military  judges;  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  the  prince, 
in  which  he  compliments  him  by  saying,  "  that  it 
demonstrated  more  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of 
war  than  if  he  had  won  a  battle."  The  mareschal 
was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  capture 
of  the  petty  fortresses  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse, 
which  he  dismantled,  and  detained  the  garrisons, 
contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  cartel  established 
between  the  belligerent  powers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  Namur  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Coehorn.  The  allied 
generals  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  no  longer  a 
Luxembourg  to  contend  against,  and  exerted  them 
selves  with  unusual  activity  and  perseverance.  The 
king  and  the  elector  inspired  courage  in  every 
breast,  by  sharing  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  siege 
equally  with  the  men  whom  they  commanded.  On 
the  storming  of  the  first  counterscarp,  the  king 
remained  exposed  in  the  trenches  a  considerable 
time  to  a  very  hot  cannonade  from  the  enemy,  which 
killed  several  persons  about  hira,  and  amongst  the 
rest  Mr.  Godfrey,  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank,  who 
came  over  to  establish  certain  regulations  relative 
to  the  army  remittances,  and  was  curious  to  see 
something  of  the  nature  of  military  attacks.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  the  town  was  surrendered  by 
the  count  de  Guiscard,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  withdraw  the  garrison  into  the  castle.  M.  Vil- 
leroi now  advanced  with  his  forces,  as  if  determined 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  castle  :  but  on  a  sudden 
he  defiled  with  his  whole  army  towards  Brussels,  at 
that  time  the  residence  of  the  electress  of  Bavaria, 
to  whom  a  polite  message  was  scut  by  the  mareschal, 
that  he  had  orders  to  bombard  the  place,  but  would 
spare  the  quarter  where  she  had  her  abode.  This 
terrible  menace  was  immediately  put  in  execution; 
above  two  thousand  bombs  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  red-hot  shot  wore  thrown  into  the  place,  a  groat 
part  of  which  was  in  consequence  laid  in  ruins. 
This  was  said  to  be  a  retaliation  upon  the  Knglish 
for  the  bombardment  of  the  French  maritime  towns. 
Ue^^ardless  of  this  barbarism,  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  Namur  wn^;  uontinu'id  with  unabating  vigour ; 
and  M.  Boufflers,  leaiing  a  sneedy  surrender,  and 
dreading  the  disgrucu  of  a  capitulation,  formed  u 
2  11 
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desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the  allied  camp 
with  his  cavaliT,  but  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  king.  On  the  21st  of  August,  the  batteries 
opened  with  a  general  discbarge  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pieces  of  caunon  and  sixty  mortars; 
so  that  the  very  hill  on  which  the  castle  is  situated 
seemed,  according  to  the  strong  expression  used  on 
this  occasion,  ""  to  reel  with  the  violence  of  the 
shock,"  On  the  28th  of  August,  M.  Villeroi,  having 
received  a  great  reinforcement  from  the  Rhine, 
took  post  at  Gemblours,  and  drew  out  his  army  in 
battalia  as  near  the  allies  as  the  ground  would 
permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  quitted  his 
lines,  and  made  every  disposition  to  receive  his  at- 
tack. But  in  the  night  the  niareschal  decamped, 
and  retreated  along  the  banks  of  the  Mehaigne. 
A  general  assault  was  made  on  the  castle  the  day 
succeeding  this  retreat ;  aud,  after  a  dreadful  car- 
nage on  both  sides,  a  lodgment  was  made  near  an 
English  mile  in  extent.  Propositions  being  in  a 
few  days  in  forwardness  for  a  second  assault,  the 
govemor,  count  de  Guist-ard,  desired  to  speak  with 
the  elector ;  and  an  offer  was  made  to  surrender 
the  Coehorn  fort.  But  the  elector  refusing  to  treat 
for  less  than  the  whole,  M.  de  Boufflers  consented  to 
a  capitulation — terms  the  most  honourable  being 
granted  to  the  garrison.  William  had  therefore  the 
honour  of  taking  in  seven  weeks  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  defended  by  a  mareschal  of 
France,  in  sight  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  commanded  by  another  mareschal  of 
France.  This  was  justly  accounted  the  most  war- 
like exploit  of  this  martial  monarch.  On  the  march- 
ing out  of  the  garrison,  Mareschal  BoufHers  was 
arrested,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  detention  of  the 
garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse.  He  appeared 
at  first  much  incensed,  and  declared  that  the  king 
his  master  would  revenge  the  affront:  but  he  was 
told,  that,  far  from  intending  any  personal  affront, 
it  was  the  highest  compliment  to  detain  him,  as 
alone  equivalent  to  the  thousands  included  in  the 
captive  garrisons.  The  arrest  of  Buuffters  being 
made  known  to  the  F'rench  court,  orders  were  dis- 
patched for  the  instant  release  of  the  garrisons ;  aud 
the  mareschal,  on  his  return  to  Versailles,  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  marks  of  esteem  and 
regard.  Satisfied  with  the  success  already  gained, 
the  king  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  retired  to  Loo. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  opposite 
armies  were  again  commanded  by  the  mareschal  de 
Lorges  and  the  prince  of  Baden,  was  distinguished 
only  by  inaction  and  insignificance.  In  Italy,  the 
duke  of  Savoy  recovered  the  important  fortress  of 
Casal,  with  so  little  show  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  as  to  furnish  an  additional  proof  of 
the  secret  understanding  supposed  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Turin  and  Versailles.  By 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Casal  was  to  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  proprietor,  the  duke  of 
Mantua. 

The  war  in  Spain,  also,  was  feebly  prosecuted, 
The  king  of  France  was  impatient  for  peace,  and 
contented  himself  with  acting  every  where  on  thi 
defensive.  The  siogo  of  Barcebma  was  rendered 
impractii  able,  by  the  superiority  of  the  British 
ile.-t,  which,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  HuHsel, 
mil  gave  law  to  the  Meditorraneau,  And  to  have 
adventured  further  into  the  interior  provincca  be- 
yond the  Catalan  frontier,  would  have  required 
MxertMMiH  which  th«  French  court  were  not  pnqmn-d 
to  uiiiki*.      On    the  contrarji  orders  wore  sent   to 


abandon  Palamos  aud  the  whole   tract  of  country 
n  their  possession  beyond  Gironne. 

The  maritime  powers  were  not  yet  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  favourite  design  of  effecting  a  peace 
iietvveen  the  Imperialists  and  the  Turks.  Lord 
Paget,  ambassador  from  England,  had  arrived  at 
Adrianople  in  the  beginning  of  February  1695,  with 
full  instructions  relating  to  a  pacification ;  but  was 
informed  that  the  death  of  the  grand  seignior, 
Achmet  II.,  had  just  taken  place.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Mustapha  II.,  son  of  the 
deposed  emperor,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  declared  his 
resolution  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  restore 
the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  In  effect,  the  cam- 
:n  was  carried  on  vigorously  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  and  very  feebly  on  that  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  expected  no  such  extraordinary  exertion. 
The  command  in  Hungary  was  this  year  conferred 
on  the  elector  of  Sa.xony,  accompanied  by  General 
Caprara.  But  before  the  imperial  army  was  com- 
pletely formed,  and  even  before  the  Saxon  troops 
had  arrived,  the  whole  Ottoman  army  had  passed 
the  Danube,  and  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Lippa 
and  Titul,  which  they  demolished  and  abandoned. 
The  elector,  putting  at  length  his  army  in  motion 
towards  the  enemy,  was  informed  in  his  ma  -ch  that 
the  Turks,  with  a  prodigious  superiority  of  num- 
bers, had  fallen  ujion  General  Veterani,  who  com- 
manded in  Transyl/auia;  and,  after  a  very  long  and 
brave  resistance,  the  general  himself  being  mortally 
wounded,  forced  his  camp,  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops.  The  town  of  Caransebes 
was  then  seized  upon  and  demolished.  After  these 
exploits,  the  grand  seignior  repassed  the  Danube; 
and  the  Imperialists  were  unable,  during  the  re 
mainder  of  the  campaign,  to  obtain  any  advantage 
which  might  serve  as  an  equivalent  for  these  severe 
losses. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  a  consitlerable 
naval  force  under  Lord  Berkeley,  joined  by  a  Dutch 
squadron  under  Admiral  Allemonde,  was  employed, 
though  with  little  effect,  in  the  odious  service  of 
bombarding  the  maritime  places  of  Dunkirk,  Calais, 
and  St.  Malo.  But  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
totally  destroying  the  neighbouring  town  of  Grand- 
val,  which  was  less  prepared  for  defence.  These 
repeated  outrages  furnished  but  too  just  a  pretext 
for  the  bombardment  of  Brussiels,  as  a  just  and 
necessary  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  French — 
and  it  seems  to  have  answered  the  purpose  intended. 
The  event  proved,  that  the  ships  thus  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  would 
have  been  more  beneficially  engaged  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  :  for  the  trade  of  the  kingdom 
sutTered  greatly  during  the  summer  from  the  dcpre 
dations  of  the  F^rcnch  privateers,  many  merchant 
vessels  from  Barbadoes  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  no  less  than  five  lOast  Indiamen,  valued  at  a 
million  sterling:,  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  to 
the  equal  wonder  and  discontent  of  the  commercial 
world,  the  English  fleets  being  now  every  where 
masters  of  the  sea. 

The  king  returned  to  England  early  in  October 
1695,  and  was  received  as  a  conqueror  with  great 
and  universal  acclamation.  A  resolution  was  taken 
in  council  forthwith  tu  dissolve  the  parliament,  which 
might  yet  have  sat  another  session.  During  the 
olectiim,  the  king  made  a  progress  to  the  noith  ; 
and  partook,  as  before,  of  the  diversions  ..f  llic  tuif 
at  Newmarket,  where  ho  received  the  c<miphiiiriiirt 
I  of  thu  ullive^^ily  of  CunihridKe.  Having  sluid  tlum 
I  thn-e  dnyit^  he  went  on  tlie'Jlst  to  Attlirop,  a  seat 
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of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  now  publicly 
known  to  be  in  high  credit  with  the  king.  From 
Althrop  he  proceeded  to  Castle- AshbyaudBoughton, 
the  mansions  of  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Moa- 
tague;  thence  to  Burghley,  Welbeck,  Warwick- 
castle,  and  Woodstock.  From  this  place  he  re- 
paired on  the  9th  of  November  to  Oxford,  and  was 
waited  on  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  professors,  &c., 
in  their  formalities;  the  conduit  at  Carfax  running 
all  the  time  with  wine.  And  so  much  gratified  was 
the  university  with  his  majesty's  condescensions, 
and  so  well  reconciled  to  his  government  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  Sir  William  Trumbull,  the  new  secretary, 
was  chosen  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 

The  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in  the  elec- 
tions, though  many  even  of  that  party  were  mal- 

ntents  ;  and  when  the  parliament  met,  Foley  was 
igain  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.  The  king, 
a  his  first  speech,  extolled  the  valour  of  the  English 
forces  ;  expressed  his  concern  at  being  obliged  to 
lemand  such  large  supplies  from  his  people  ;  ob- 
lerved,  that  the  funds  had  proved  very  deficient,  and 
he  civil  list  was  in  a  precarious  condition  ;  recom- 
nended  to  their  compassion  the  miserable  situation 
»f  the  French  protestants  ;  took  notice  of  the  bad 
tate  of  the  coin  ;  desired  they  would  form  a  good 
)ill  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen  ; 
ind  contrive  laws  for  the  advancement  of  commerce. 
rie  mentioned  the  great  preparations  which  the 
i^rench  were  making  for  taking  the  field  early  ;  en- 
ted  them  to  use  dispatch;  expressed  his  satis- 
action  at  the  choice  which  his  people  had  made  of 
heir  representatives  in  the  house  of  commons;  and 
xhorted  them  to  proceed  with  temper  and  unani- 
nity.  Tliough  the  two  houses  presented  addresses 
f  congratulation  to  the  king  upon  his  late  success, 
nd  promised  to  assist  him  in  prosecuting  the  war 
ith  vigour,  the  nation  loudly  exclaimed  against  the 
ntolerable  burthens  and  losses  to  which  they  were 
ubjccted,  by  a  foreign  scheme  of  politics,  which, 
ke  an  unfathomable  abyss,  swallowed  up  the  wealth 
nd  blood  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  king's  endea- 
ours  to  cover  the  unpopular  side  of  his  character 
;ad  proved  ineffectual;  he  was  still  reserved  and 
orbidding,  and  the  malcontents  inveighed  bitterly 
gainst  his  behaviour  to  the  Prineess  Anne  of  Dcn- 
lark.  When  the  news  of  Naraur's  being  reduced 
rrived  in  England,  this  lady  congratulated  him 
pen  his  success  in  a  dutiful  letter,  to  which  he 
ould  not  deign  to  send  a  reply,  either  by  writing 
r  message;  nor  had  she  or  her  husband  been  fa- 
oured  with  the  slightest  mark  of  regard  since  his 
eturn  to  England.  The  members  in  the  lower 
;,  who  had  adopted  opposing  maxims,  either 
rom  principle  or  resentment,  resolved  that  the 
rown  should  purchase  the  supplies  with  some  con- 
essinn  in  favour  of  the  people.  They  therefore 
rought  in  the  so  long-contested  bill  for  regulating 
rials  in  cases  of  high-treason,  and  misprision  of 
reas'Mi ;  and,  considering  the  critical  juncture  ot 
fl"air»,  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  obstructing  such 

popular  measure.  The  lords  inserted  a  clause, 
nactiug,  That  a  peer  should  be  tried  by  the  whole 
tei-r.tgi-;  and  the  commons  at  once  assented  to  this 
mfiidment.  The  bill  provided,  That  persons  in- 
iictcil  fur  high-treason,  or  misprision  of  treason, 
huuld  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
*ve  days  before  the  trial;  and  indulged  with  counsel 
o  plead  in  their  defence  :  That  no  person  should  be 

licted  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  witnesses 

Wftring  to  overt  acta  :    that  in  two  or  more  diBtinct 


treasons  of  divers  kinds,  alleged  in  one  bill  of  in- 
dictment, one  witness  to  one,  and  another  witness 
to  anuther,  should  not  be  deemed  two  witnesses  : 
that  no  person  should  be  prosecuted  lor  any  such 
crime,  unless  the  indictment  be  found  within  three 
years  after  the  offence  committed,  except  in  case  of  a 
design  or  attempt  to  assassinate  or  poison  the  king, 
where  this  limitation  should  not  take  place  :  that 
persons  indicted  for  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason, 
should  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  panel  of  the 
jurors,  two  days  at  least  before  the  trial,  and  have 
process  to  compel  their  witnesses  to  appear  :  that  no 
evidence  should  be  admitted  of  any  overt  act  not 
expressly  laid  in  the  indictment  :  that  this  act 
should  not  extend  to  any  impeachment,  or  other 
proceedings  in  parliament;  nor  to  any  indictment 
for  counterfeiting  his  majesty's  coin,  his  great-seal, 
privy-seal,  sign-manual,  or  signet. 

This  important  affair  being  discussed,  the  com- 
mons proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  and  esti- 
mates, and  voted  above  five  millions  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  state  of  the  coin  was  by 
this  time  become  such  a  national  grievance  as  could 
not  escape  the  attention  of  parliament.  The  lorda 
prepared  an  address  to  the  throne,  for  a  proclama- 
tion to  put  a  stop  to  the  currency  of  diminished 
coin  ;  and  to  this  they  desired  the  concurrence  of 
the  commons.  The  lower  house,  however,  deter- 
mined to  take  this  affair  under  their  own  inspection. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  nation  with  respect 
to  the  currency.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  a 
re-coinage,  which  was  a  measure  strenuously  recom- 
mended and  supported  by  Mr.  Montague,  who  acted 
on  this  occasion  by  the  advice  of  the  great  mathe- 
matician Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  enemies  of  this  ex 
pedient  ari^ued,  that  should  the  silver  coin  be  called 
in,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  war 
abroad,  or  prosecute  foreign  trade,  inasmuch  as  the 
merchant  could  not  pay  his  bills  of  exchange,  nor  the 
soldier  receive  his  subsistence  :  that  a  stop  would  be 
put  to  all  mutual  payment;  and  this  would  produce 
universal  confus^ion  and  despair.  Such  a  reformatinn 
could  not  be  effected  without  some  danger  and  difli- 
culty  ;  but  it  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
evil  daily  increased,  and  in  a  little  time  must  have 
terminated  in  national  anarchy.  After  long  and  vebn- 
ment  debates,  the  majority  resolved  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  expeilition  to  a  new  coinage.  Another 
question  arose.  Whether  the  new  coin,  in  its  dif- 
ferent denominations,  should  retain  the  original 
weight  and  purity  of  the  old  :  or  the  established 
standard  should  be  raised  in  value  ?  The  famous 
Locke  engaged  in  this  dispute  against  Mr.  Lowndes, 
who  proposed  that  tlie  standard  should  be  raised; 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Locke  were  so  convincing, 
that  the  committee  resolved  the  established  standard 
should  be  preserved  with  respect  to  weight  and  fine- 
ness. They  likewise  resolved,  That  the  loss  accruing 
to  the  revenue  from  clipped  money,  should  be  borce 
by  the  public.  In  order  to  prevent  a  total  stagna- 
tion, they  further  resolved,  That  after  an  appointed 
day,  no  clipped  money  should  pass  in  payment,  ex- 
cept to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  aud  ta.xes,  or 
upon  loans  or  payment  into  the  exchequer:  that, 
after  another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clipned  money 
of  any  sort  should  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever; 
and  that  a  third  day  should  be  fixed  for  all  personi 
to  bring  in  their  dipped  money  to  be  re-coincd,  after 
which  they  should  have  no  allowance  upon  what 
thcv  might  offer.  They  addressed  the  king  tu  issuo 
a  proelumutiuu  agreeable  to  ihetiB  resoluuun*  ;  uud 
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on  the  19th  of  Docember,  it  was  published  accord- 
ingly. Such  were  the  fears  of  the  people,  augmented 
and  inflamed  by  the  enemies   of  the   government, 
that  all  payment  immediately  ceased,  and  a  face  of 
distraction  appeared  through  the  whole  community. 
Tne  adversaries  of  the  bill  seized  this  opportunity 
to  aggravate  the  apprehensions  of  the  public.  They 
inveighed  against  the  ministry,   as   the  authors  of 
this  national  grievance  :   they  levelled  their  satire 
particularly  at  Montague  ;  and  it  required  uncom- 
mon fortitude  and  address  to  avert  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences   of  popular  discontent.     The 
house  of  commons  agreed   to  the   following  resolu- 
tions. That  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  raised  by  a  duty  on  glass  windows,  to  make  up 
the  loss  on  the  clipped  money  :  that  the  recompense 
for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  clipped  money  should 
extend  to  all  silver  coin,  though  of  a  coarser  alloy 
than  the  standard  :  that  the  collectors  and  receivers 
of  his  majesty's  aids  and  revenues  should  be  enjoined 
to  receive   all  such  moneys  :  that  a  reward  of  five 
per  cent,  should  be   given  to   all  such   persons  as 
should  bring  in  either  milled  or  broad   undipped 
money,  to  be  applied  in   exchange   of  the  clipped 
money  throughout  the  kingdom  :  that  a  reward  of 
three-pence  per  ounce  should  be  given   to  all  per- 
sons who  should  bring  in  wrought  plate  to  the  mint 
to  be   coined.     That    persons  might  pay   in  their 
whole  next  year's  land-tax  in  clipped  money,  at  one 
convenient  lime  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  ; 
that  commissioners   should  be  appointed   in  every 
county,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  milled  and  broad 
undipped  money,  and  the  new  coined  money  in  lieu 
of  that  which    was  diminished.     A  bill  being  pre- 
pared agreeable  to  these  determinations,  was  sent 
up  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  made  some  amendmeDts, 
which  the  commons  rejected  :  but,  in  order  to  avoid 
cavils  and  conferences,  they  dropped  the  bill,  and 
brought  in  another  without  the  clauses   which  the 
lords  had  inserted.     They  were   again  proposed  in 
the  upper  house,  and  overruled  by  the  majority  ; 
and,  on  the  21st  of  January,  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  as  did  another  bill,  enlarging  the  time 
for  purchasing  annuities,  and  continuing  the  duties 
on  low  wines.     At  the  same  time,  the  king  passed 
the  bill  of  trials  for  high-treason,  and  an  act  to  pre- 
vent mercenary  elections.     Divers  merchants  and 
traders  petitioned  the  house  of  commons,  that  the 
losses  in  their  trade  and   payments,  occasioned  by 
the  rise  of  guineas,  might  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  bill  was  immediately  brought  in  for  taking  off  the 
obligation  and  encouragement  for  coining  guineas, 
for  a  certain  time  :  and  then  the  commons  proceeded 
to  lower  the  value  of  this  coin  ;  a  task  in  which  they 
met  with  great  opposition  from  some  members,  who 
alleged  that  it  would  foment  the  popular  disturbances. 
At  length,  however,   the  majority  agreed,  that    a 
guinea  should  be  lowered   from    thirty   to  twenty 
eight  shillini?s,   and  afterwards  to   twenty-six  :    at 
length  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill   for  encou- 
rai/ing  people  to  bring  plate  to  the   mint,   settlinc 
the  price  of  the  guinea  at  twenty-two  shillings,  and 
it  naturally   sunk   to  it8  original  value  of  twenty 
shillings  and   six-pence.     Many  persons,  however, 
.upposing  that  the  price  of  gold  would  be  raised  the 
next  session,  hoarded  up  their  eumms;   and,   upon 
the  »amc  supposition,  encouraged  by  the  malcontouts, 
iho  new  coined  silver  money  was  reserved,  to  the 
ureal  detriment  of  commerce.     The  king  ordered 
mint,  to  be  erected   in  York,  Bristol,  lixeter   and 
Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  the  ro-coiimgc,  which  was 
oxeculiid  Willi  unexpected  Bucceia  ;   ao  lliut  in  lea;;  | 


than  a  year,  the   currency  of  England  which  had 
been  the  worst,  became  the  best  coin  in  Europe. 

At  this  period  the  attention  of  the  commons  was 
diverted  to  an  object  of  a  more  private  nature.  The 
earl  of  Portland,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of 
the  king's  favour,  had  obtained  a  grant  of  some 
lordships  in  Derbyshire.  While  the  warrant  was 
depending,  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  resolved 
to  oppose'it  with  all  their  power.  In  consequence 
of  a  petition,  they  were  indulged  with  a  hearing  by 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Sir  William  Williams,  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  alleged,  that  the  lordships  in 
question  were  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  prince  ot 
Wales,  absolutely  unabenable :  that  the  revenues  of 
those  lordships  supported  the  government  of  Wales, 
in  paying  the  judges  and  other  salaries:  that  the 
grant  was  of  too  la'rge  an  extent  for  any  foreign  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  county  were  toa 
great  to  be  subject  to  any  foreigner.  Sundry  othe-* 
substantial   reasons  were   used   against   the  gran 

hich,  notwithstanding  all  their  remonstrances 
..ould  have  passed  through  the  offices,  had  not  th 
Welch  gentlemen  addressed  themselves  by  petitioi 
to  the  house  of  commons.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr, 
Price,  a  member  of  the  house,  harangued  with  great 
severity  against  the  Dutch  in  general,  and  did  not 
even  abstain  from  sarcasms  upon  the  king's  person, 
title,  and  government.  The  objections  started  by 
the  petitioners  being  duly  considered,  were  found  ao 
reasonable,  that  the  commons  presented  an  address 
to  the  king,  representing,  That  those  manors  had 
been  usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of  Wales, 
and  settled  on  the  princes  of  Wales  for  their  support. 
That  many  persons  in  those  parts  held  their  estates 
by  royal  tenure,  under  great  and  valuable  composi- 
tions, rents,  royal  payments,  and  services  to  the 
crown  and  princes  of  Wales  ;  and  enjoyed  great 
privileges  aud  advantages  under  such  teuure.  They, 
therefore,  besought  his  majesty  to  recall  the  grant, 
which  was  in  diminution  of  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  crown  ;  and  jirayed,  that  the  said  manors  and 
lands  might  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  This  address  met  with  a  cold  reception 
from  the  king,  who  promised  to  recall  the  grant  whu  li 
had  given  such  offence  to  the  commons  ;  and  said  he 
would  find  some  other  way  of  showing  his  favour  to 
the  carl  of  Portland. 

The  people  in  general  entertained  a  national  aver 
sion  to  this  nobleman  :  the  malcontents  inculcated 
a  notion  that  he  made  use  of  his  interest  and  inlelli 
gcnce  to  injure  the  trade  of  England,  that  the  com- 
merce  of  his  own  country  might  ffourish  without 
competition.  To  his  suggestions  they  imputed  the 
act  and  patent  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  company, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  in  as  a 
bono  of  contention  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
subject  was  first  started  in  the  house  of  lords,  who 
invited  the  commons  to  a  conference  :  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  the 
act  for  erecting  the  Scottish  company  ;  and  the  two 
houses  presented  a  joint  address  against  it,  as  a 
cchcme  that  would  prejudice  all  the  subjects  con- 
cerned in  the  wealth  aud  trade  of  the  English  nation. 
They  represented,  thot,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
emption fnun  taxes,  and  other  advantages  granted 
to  the  Scottish  company,  thai  kingd.im  would  be- 
come a  free  port  for  all  East  and  West  India  com- 
modities :  that  the  Scots  would  be  enabled  to  supply 
all  Europe  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  tlu'  English  could 
afford  to  sell  their  merchandise;  theiclorc,  Kiigl.iud 
would  lose  the  beiielil  of  il»  foreign  trade  :  IrsuIcs, 
they  ob-erved  that  the  Scots  would  auiugBle  their 
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commodities  into  England,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  his  majesty  and  his  customs.  To  this  remonstrance 
the  kin^  replied,  That  he  had  been  i'.l  served  in 
Scotland  ;  but  that  he  hoped  some  remedies  would 
be  found  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies  of  which 
they  were  apprehensive.  In  all  probability  he  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  ministry  of  that  king- 
dom ;  for,  in  a  litth  time,  he  discarded  the  marquess 
of  Tweedale,  and  dismissed  both  the  Scottish  secre- 
taries of  state,  in  lieu  of  whom  he  appointed  Lord 
Murray,  son  to  the  marquess  of  .\thol.  Notwith- 
standing the  king's  answer,  the  committee  proceeded 
on  the  inquiry,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  report, 
confirming  a 'petition  from  the  East  India  company, 
tne  house  resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Scot- 
tish company  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  aud  mis- 
demeanor, in  admuustering  and  taking  an  oath  de 
fidtU  in  this  kingdom;  and  that  they  should  be  im- 
peached for  the  same.  Mean  while,  Roderick  Mec- 
kenzie,  from  whom  they  had  received  their  chief 
information,  began  to  retract  his  evidence,  and  was 
ordered  into  custody  ;  but  he  made  his  escape,  and 
could  not  be  retaken,  although  the  king,  at  their 
request,  issued  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose. 
The  Scots  were  extremely  incensed  against  the 
king  when  they  understood  he  had  disowned  their 
company  from  which  they  had  promised  themselves 
such  wealth  and  advantage.  The  settlement  of 
Darieu  was  already  planned,  and  afterwards  put  in 
execution,  though  it  miscarried  in  the  sequel,  and 
had  like  to  have  produced  abundance  of  mischief. 

The  complaints  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
had  suffered  bv  the  war,  were  so  loud  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  commons  resolved  to  take  their  case 
into  consideration.  The  house  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  commerce,  and  having  duly  weighed 
all  circumstances,  agreed  to  the  following  resubi- 
tions  :  That  a  council  of  trade  should  be  established 
by  act  of  parliament,  with  powers  to  take  measures 
for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  commerce  : 
that  the  commissioners  should  be  nominated  by  par- 
liament, but  none  of  them  have  seats  in  the  house  : 
that  they  should  take  an  oath,  acknowledging  the 
title  of  King  William  as  rightful  and  lawful ;  and 
abjuring  the  pretensions  of  James,  or  any  other 
person."  The  king  considered  these  resolutions  as  an 
open  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  and  signified  his 
displeasure  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  patronized 
this  measure  :  but  it  was  so  popular  in  the  house, 
that  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  put  m 
execution,  had  not  the  attention  of  the  commons 
been  diverted  from  it  at  this  period  by  the  detection 
of  a  new  conspiracy.  The  friends  of  King  James 
had,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  renewed  their 
practices  for  effecting  a  restoration  of  that  monarch, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  interest  of  William  was 
considerably  weakened  by  the  decease  of  his  consort. 
Certain  individuals,  whose  zeal  for  James  overshot 
their  discretion,  formed  a  design  to  seize  the  person 
of  King  William,  and  convey  him  to  France,  or  put 
him  to  death  in  case  of  resistance.  They  had  sent 
omitsaries  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  to  demand 
a  commission  for  this  purpose,  which  was  refused. 
The  earl  ot  .\ylesbury,  Lord  Montgomery,  son  to 
the  marquess  of  Powis,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  John 
Friend,  Captain  Charnock,  Captain  I'orter,  undone 
Mr.  Goodm'an,  were  the  first  contrivers  of  this  pro- 
ject. Charnock  was  detached  with  a  proposal  to 
James,  that  he  should  procure  a  body  of  horse  and 
foot  from  France,  to  make  a  descent  in  Euglaud, 
and  tbey  would  engage  not  only  to   join  him  at  his  | 


landin",  but  even  to  replace  him  on   the  throne  of 
England.     These  offers  being   declined   by  James, 
on  pretence  that  the  French  king  could   not  spare 
such  a  number  of  troops  at  that  juncture,  the  earl 
of  Avlesbnry  went  over  in  person,  and  was  admitted 
to  a  conference  with  Louis,  in  which  the  scheme  ol 
an  invasion  was  actually  concerted.     In  the  begin 
ning  of  February,  the   duke  of  Berwick  repaired 
priv°ately  lo  England,  where  he  conferred  with  the 
conspirators,  assured   them    that   King   James  was 
ready  to  make  a  descent  with  a  considerable  number 
of  French  forces,  distributed  commissions,  and  gave 
directions  for  providing  men,  arms,  and   horses,  to 
join  him  at  his  arrival.  When  he  returned  to  France, 
he  found  every  thing  prepared  for  the   expedition. 
The  troops  were  drawn  down  to  the  sea-side:  a  great 
number  of  transports  were  assembled  at  Dunkirk  : 
Monsieur  Gabaret  had  advanced  as  far  as  Calais 
with  a  squadron  of  ships,  which,  when  joined  by  that 
of  Du  Bart  at  Dunkirk,   was  judged   a  sufficient 
convoy  ;  and  James  had  come  as  far  as  Calais  in  his 
way  to  embark.    Mean  while,  the  Jacobites  in  Eng- 
land were  assiduously  emploved  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  revolt.    Sir  John'Friend  had  very  nearly 
completed  a  regiment  of  horse.     Considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  levying  another  by  Sir  William 
Perkins    Sir  John  Fenwick  had  enlisted  four  troops. 
Colonel  Tempest  had  undertaken  for  one  regiment 
of  dragoons :  Colonel  Parker  was  preferred  to   the 
comma°nd  of  another :  Mr.  Curzon  was  commissioned 
for  a  third;  and  the  malcontents  intended  to  raise  a 
fourth  in  Sufiblk,wheretheirinterest  chiefly  prevailed. 
While  one  part  of  the  Jacobites  proceeded  against 
William  in  the  usual  way  of  exciting  an  insurrection, 
another,  consisting  of  the  most  desperate  conspira- 
tors   had  formed  a  scheme  of  assassination.     Sir 
Geo'rge   Barclay,    a    native  of  Scotland,    who  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  James,  a  man  of 
undaunted  courage,  a  furious  bigot  in   the  religion 
of  Rome    vet  close,   circumspect,  and   determined, 
was  landed,  with  other   officers,  in  Uomney-marsh, 
by  one  Captain  Gill,  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  is  said  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  seizing  or 
assassinating  King  William.     He  imparted  his  de- 
sign to  Harrison,  alias  .Tohnson,  a  priest,  Charnock, 
Pmter   and  Sir  William  Perkins,   by  whom  it  was 
approved ;  and  he  pretended  to  have   a  particular 
commission  for  this  service.     After  various  consul- 
tations, thev  resolved  to  attack  the  king  on  his  re- 
turn from  Richmond,   where   he  commonly  hunted 
on  Saturdays ;  and  the  scene  of  their  inte_nded  am- 
buscade  was  a  lane  between  Brentford  andTurnhani- 
green.     As  it  would  he   necessary  to   charge  and 
disperse  the  guards  that  attended   the  coach,  they 
agreed  that  their  number  should  be  increased   to 
forty  horsemen,  and  each  conspirator  began  to  engage 
proper  persons  for  the  enterprise.    When  their  cum- 
olement  was  full,  they  determined  to  execute  their 
purpose  on  the  l.-Jth  of  February.     They  concerted 
the  manner  in  which  thev  should  meet  m  small  par- 
ties without  suspicion,  and  waited  with  imiiatience 
for  the  hour  of  action.    In  this  interval   some  of  the 
underling  actors,  seized  with  horror  at  the  reflection 
of  what  they  had  undertaken,  or  captivated  with  the 
prospect  of  reward,  resolved  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  by  a  timely  discovery.     On  the 
Ilth  of  February,  one  Fisher  informed  the   earl  of 
Portland  of  the  scheme,  and  named  some  of  the  con 
spirators ;  but  his  account  was  imperfect.     On  the 
13th   however    ho  returned  with   a  circumstantial 
detail  of  all  the  particulars.    Next  day,  the  carl  was 
accosted  by  one  reudertirass,  an   Irish  officer,  who 
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told  his  lordship  that  he  had  just  come  from  Haoip. 
fihire,  at  the  request  of  a  particular  friend,  and  un- 
derstood that  he  had  been  called  up  to  town  with  a 
view  of  ent^agiag  him  in  a  design  to  assassinate 
King  William-  He  said,  he  had  promised  to  em- 
bark in  the  undertaking,  though  he  detested  it  in  his 
own  mind,  and  took  this  first  opportunity  of  reveal- 
ing the  secret,  which  was  of  such  consequence  to  his 
majesty's  life.  He  owned  himself  a  Roman  catholic, 
but  declared,  that  he  did  not  think  any  religion 
could  justify  such  a  treacherous  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  he  observed,  that  as  he  lay  under  obligations 
to  some  of  the  conspirators,  his  honour  and  grati- 
tude would  not  permit  him  to  accuse  them  by  name  ; 
and  that  he  would  upon  no  consideration  appear  as 
an  evidence.  The  king  had  been  so  much  used  to 
fictitious  plots,  and  false  discoveries,  that  he  paid 
little  regard  to  these  informations,  until  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  another  conspirator 
called  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman,  who  communicated 
the  same  particulars  to  Brigadier  Levison,  without 
knowing  _the  least  circumstance  of  the  other  disco- 
veries. Then  the  kiug  believed  there  was  something 
real  in  the  conspiracy  ;  and  Pendergrass  and  La 
Rue  were  severally  examined  in  his  presence.  He 
thanked  Pendergrass  in  particular  for  this  instance 
of  his  probity  ;  but  observed,  that  it  must  prove  in- 
effectual, unless  he  would  discover  the  names  of  the 
conspirators;  for,  without  knowing  who  they  were, 
he  should  not  be  able  to  secure  his  life  against  their 
attempts.  At  length  Pendergrass  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  a  list  cf  those  he  knew,  yet  not  before 
the  king  had  solemnly  promised  that  he  should  not 
be  used  as  an  evidence  against  them,  except  with 
his  own  consent.  As  the  king  did  not  go  to  Rich- 
mond on  the  day  appointed,  the  conspirators  post- 
poned the  execution  of  their  design  till  the  Saturday 
following.  They  accordingly  met  at  difi'erent  houses 
on  the  Friday,  when  every  man  received  his  in- 
structions. There  they  agreed,  that  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  assassination,  they  should  ride  in  a 
body  as  far  as  Hammersmith,  and  then  dispersing, 
enter  London  by  difi'erent  avenues.  But,  on  the 
morning,  when  they  understood  that  the  guards  were 
returned  to  their  quarters,  and  the  king's  coaches 
sent  back  to  the  Mews,  they  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  damp,  on  the  supposition  that  their  plot  was 
discovered.  Sir  George  Barclay  withdrew  himself, 
and  every  one  began  to  think  of  providing  for  his 
own  safety.  Next  night,  however,  a  great  number 
of  them  were  apprehended,  and  then  the  whole  dis- 
covery was  communicated  to  the  privy-council.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  against  those  that  ab- 
sconded ;  and  great  diligence  was  used  to  find  Sir 
George  Barclay,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  parti- 
cular commission  from  James  for  assassinating  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  but  he  made  good  his  retreat,  and 
it  was  never  proved  that  any  such  commission  had 
been  granted. 

This  design,  and  the  projected  invasion  proved 
equally  abortive.  James  had  scarce  reached  Calais, 
when  the  duki?  of  Wirtemberg  dispatched  hisaid-de- 
tamp  from  Flanders  to  King  William,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  purposed  descent.  Kxpresses  with  th( 
•ame  tidings  arrived  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
the  prince  de  Vaudemont.  Two  considerable  squa- 
drons being  ready  fur  sea.  Admiral  llussel  embarked 
>t  Spithcad,  and  stood  over  to  the  French  coast, 
with  above  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  The  enemy  were 
confounded  at  his  appearance,  and  hauled  in  their 
vesKcls  under  the  shore,  in  such  shallow  water  that 
he  coulil  not  follow  and  destroy  thorn  :  but  ho  abso- 


lutely ruined  their  design,  by  cooping  them  up  in 
their  harbours.  King  James,  after  having  tarricil 
some  weeks  at  Calais,  returned  to  St.  Germain'--. 
The  forces  were  sent  back  to  the  garrisons  from 
which  they  had  been  drafted  :  the  people  of  France: 
xclaimed,  that  the  malignant  star  which  ruled  th? 
destiny  of  James  had  blasted  this,  and  every  other 
project  formed  for  his  restoration.  By  means  of  the 
reward  offered  in  the  proclamation,  the  greater  part 
of  the  conspirators  were  betrayed  or  taken.  Geoigc 
Harris,  who  had  been  sent  from  France,  with  orders 
to  obey  Sir  George  Barclay,  surrendered  himself  tu 
Sir  William  Trumball,  and  confessed  the  scheme  nt 
assassination  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  Porter 
and  Pendergrass  were  apprehended  together.  T'l:- 
last  insisted  upon  the  king's  promise,  that  he  sfaould 
not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence;  but,  when  Portir 
owned  himself  guilty,  the  other  observed,  he  was  no 
longer  bound  to  be  silent,  as  his  friend  had  made  a 
confession  ;  and  they  were  both  admitted  as  evi- 
dences for  the  crown. 

After  their  examination,  the  king,  in  a  speech  Ui 
both  houses,  communicated  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  as  well  as  the  advices  he 
had  received  touching  the  invasion  .  he  explained 
the  steps  he  had  taken  to  defeat  the  double  design, 
and  professed  his  confidence  in  their  readiness  and 
zeal  to  concur  with  him  in  every  thing  that  shoulii 
appear  necessary  for  their  common  safety.  Th;it 
same  evening  the  two  houses  waited  upon  him  at 
Kensington,  in  a  body,  with  an  affectionate  address, 
by  which  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the 
villanous  and  barbarous  design,  which  had  been 
formed  against  his  sacred  person,  of  which  the) 
besought  him  to  take  more  than  ordinary  care. 
They  assured  him  they  would  to  their  utmost  deltn. I 
his  life,  and  support  his  government  against  the 
late  King  James,  and  all  other  enemies:  and  de- 
clared, that,  in  case  his  majesty  should  come  to  a 
violent  death,  they  would  revenge  it  upon  his  ad- 
versaries and  their  adherents.  He  was  extremeU 
well  pleased  with  this  warm  address,  and  assured 
Ihem,  in  his  turn,  he  would  take  all  opportunities 
of  recommending  himself  to  the  continuance  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection.  The  commons  forthwith  em- 
powered him,  by  bill,  to  secure  all  persons  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  his  person  and  government. 
They  brought  in  another,  providing.  That,  in  case 
of  his  majesty's  death,  the  parliament  then  in  beiii;; 
should  continue  until  dissolved  by  the  next  heir  in 
succession  to  the  crown,  established  by  act  of  par- 
liament :  that  if  his  majesty  should  chance  to  die 
between  two  parliaments,  that  which  had  been  last 
dissolved  should  immediately  re-assemble,  and  sit 
for  the  dispatch  of  national  atTairs.  They  voted  an 
address,  to  desire,  That  his  majesty  would  banish, 
by  proclamation,  all  papists  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  ; 
and  give  instructions  to  the  judges  going  on  the 
circuits,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  Uomiui 
catholics  and  non-jurors.  They  drew  up  an  ass..- 
cialion,  binding  themselves  lo  assist  each  other  in 
support  of  the  king  and  his  government,  and  to  re- 
venge any  violence  that  should  be  committed  mi 
his  person.  This  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
then  present  I  but,  as  some  had  absented  themselves 
on  frivolous  pretences,  the  house  ordered,  that  in 
sixteen  days  the  absentees  should  either  subscribe, 
or  declare  their  refusal.  Several  members  negleclui;; 
to  comply  with  this  injunction  within  the  Imui.  1 
lime,  Iho  speaker  was  ordered  to  write  to  tliosi.  »!i  i 
wort   in   tho   country,   and   demand   a  pereinplury 
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answer ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  house  attended  such 
as  pretended  to  be  ill  in  town.  The  absentees, 
finding  themselves  pressed  in  this  manner,  thought 
proper  to  sail  with  the  stream,  and  sign  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
commons  in  a  body,  with  a  request,  that  it  might 
be  lodged  among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  their  loyalty  and  affection. 
The  king  received  them  with  uncommon  compla- 
cency;  declared,  that  he  heartily  entered  into  the 
same  association  ;  that  he  should  be  always  ready  to 
venture  his  life  with  his  good  subjects,  against  all 
who  should  endeavour  to  subvert  the  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  England  ;  and  he  promised  that  this, 
and  all  other  associations,  should  be  lodged  among 
the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Next  day  the 
commons  resolved.  That  whoever  should  affirm  an 
association  was  illegal  should  be  deemed  a  promoter 
of  the  designs  of  the  late  King  James,  and  an  enemy 
tu  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  lords 
followed  the  example  of  the  lower  house  in  drawing 
iij)  an  association;  but  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Finch,  objected  to  the 
words  Rightful  and  Lawful,  as  applied  to  his  ma- 
ieety.  They  said,  as  the  crown  and  its  prerogatives 
were  vested  in  him,  they  would  yield  obedience, 
though  they  could  not  acknowledge  him  as  their 
rightful  and  lawful  king.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  this  distinction,  started  by  men  who 
had  actually  constituted  part  of  the  administration  ; 
unless  they  supposed  that  the  right  of  King  William 
expired  with  Queen  Mary.  The  earl  of  Hochester 
proposed  an  expedient  in  favour  of  such  tender  con- 
sciences, by  altering  the  words  that  gave  offence; 
and  this  wa?  adopted  accordingly.  Fifteen  of  the 
peers,  and  ninety-two  commoners,  signed  the  asso- 
ciation with  reluctance.  It  was,  however,  subscribed 
by  all  sorts  of  prople  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  bishops  drew  up  a  form  for  the  clergy, 
which  was  signed  by  a  great  majority.  The  com- 
mons brought  in  a  bill,  declaring  all  men  incapable 
of  public  trust,  or  of  sitting  in  parliament,  who 
would  not  engage  in  this  association.  At  the  same 
time,  the  council  issued  an  order  for  renewing  all 
the  commissions  in  England,  that  those  who  had  not 
signed  it  voluntarily  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  as  disaffected  persons. 

After  these  warm  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  the 
commons  proceeded  upon  ways  and  means  for  raising 
the  supplies,  A  new  bank  was  constituted  as  a 
fund,  upon  which  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  should  be 
raised;  and  it  was  called  the  land-bank,  because 
established  on  land  securities. 

This  scheme,  said  to  have  been  projected  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Chamberlain,  was  patronized  by  the  earl 
of  Sunderland,  and  managed  by  Foley  and  Harley  : 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  tory  plan,  which  Sunder- 
land pujipnrted,  in  order  to  reconcile  himselt  to  that 
party.  The  bank  of  England  petitioned  against  this 
bill,  and  were  heard  by  their  counsel:  but  their 
rnpresentations  produced  no  effect;  and  the  bill, 
having  passed  through  both  houses,  received  the 
royal  assent.  On  the  2Hh  of  April,  the  king  closed 
the  session  with  a  short  but  gracious  speech;  and 
thf  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  16th  of  June. 

The  most  remarkable  laws  enacted  in  this  session 
were  these; : — An  act  for  voiding  all  the  elections  of 
parliament-men,  at  which  the  elected  had  been  at 
any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  money,  to  procure 
votes  ;  another  uuainst  unlawful  and  double  returne 
a  third,  for  the  more  eawy  recovery  of  Kniall  litheH  ; 


a  fourth,  to  prevent  marriages  without  license  or 
banns  ;  a  fifth,  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
to  dispose  of  all  their  personal  estates  as  they  should 
think  tit.  This  law  was  in  bar  of  a  cuatom  that  had 
prevailed  in  that  country  :  the  widows  and  younger 
children  claimed  a  share  of  the  effects,  called  their 
reasonable  part,  although  the  effects  had  been  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  will  or  deed.  The  parliament 
likewise  passed  an  act  for  preventing  the  exportation 
of  wool,  'and  encouraging  the  importation  thereof 
from  Ireland;  an  act  for  encouraging  the  linen 
manufactures  of  Ireland  ;  an  act  for  regulating 
juries  ;  an  act  for  encouraging  the  Greenland  trade ; 
an  act  of  indulgence  to  the  quakers,  that  their 
solemn  affirmation  should  be  accepted  instead  of  an 
oath;  and  an  act  for  continuing  certain  other  acts 
that  were  near  expiring.  Another  bill  had  passed 
for  the  better  regulating  elections  for  members  of 
parliament;  but  the  royal  assent  was  denied.  The 
question  was  put  in  the  house  of  commons,  That 
whoever  advised  his  majesty  not  to  give  his  assent 
to  thai  bill  was  an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

Before  the  period  we  have  now  arrived  at,  some 
of  the  conspirators  had  been  brought  to  trial.  The 
first  who  suffered  was  Robert  Charnock,  one  of  the 
two  fellows  of  Magdalen-college,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  James,  had  rcnouuced  the  protestant  religion  ; 
the  next  were  Lieutenant  Kiug,  and  Thomas  Keys, 
which  last  had  been  formerly  a  trumpeter,  but  of 
late  servant  to  Captain  Porter.  They  were  found 
guilty  of  high-treason,  and  executed  at  Tyburn. 
They  delivered  papers  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  they 
solemnly  declared,  that  they  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  any  commission  from  King  James  for  as- 
sassinating the  prince  of  Orange :  Charnock,  in 
particular,  observed,  that  he  had  received  frequent 
assurances  of  the  king's  having  rejected  such  pro- 
posals when  they  bad  been  offered;  and  that  there 
ivas  no  other  commission  but  that  for  levying  war 
in  the  usual  form.  Sir  John  Friend  aud  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  were  tried  in  April.  The  first,  from 
mean  beginnings,  had  acquired  great  wealth  and 
credit,  and  always  firmly  adhered  to  the  interests  of 
King  James.  The  other  was  likewise  a  man  of 
fortune,  violently  attached  to  the  same  principles, 
though  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, as  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery. 
Porter,  and  Blair,  another  evidence,  deposed,  that 
Sir  John  Friend  had  been  concerned  in  levying 
men  under  a  commission  from  King  James;  and 
that  he  knew  of  the  assassination-plot,  though  not 
engaged  in  it  as  a  personal  actor.  He  endeavoured 
to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Blair,  by  proving  him 
guilty  ot  the  most  shocking  ingratitude.  He  ob- 
served that  both  the  evidences  were  reputed  papists. 
The  curate  of  Hackney,  who  ofiiciated  as  chaplain 
in  the  prisoner's  house,  declared  upon  oath,  that 
after  the  revolution  he  used  to  pray  for  King  \V' il- 
liam;  and  that  he  had  often  heard  Sir  John  Friend 
say,  that  though  he  could  not  comply  with  the  pre- 
sent goveruuieut,  he  would  live  peaceably  under  it, 
and  never  engage  in  any  conspiracy.  Mr.  Hoadly, 
father  of  the  subsequent  bishop  of  Winchester, 
added,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  good  protestant,  and 
frequently  expressed  his  detestation  of  king-killing 
principles.  Friend  himself  owned  he  had  been 
with  some  of  the  conspirators  at  a  meeting  ia 
Lcadenhnll-strect,  but  heard  nothing  of  raising 
men,  nor  any  design  against  Iho  goverumeut-  He 
likewise  affirmed,  that  a  consultation  to  levy  war 
was  not  treason :   and  tliat  his  being  at  a  trea&an- 
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able  consult  could  amount  to  no  more  than  a  mis- 
prision of  treason.  Lord-chief-justice  Holt  declared, 
that  although  a  bare  conspiracy,  or  design  to  levy 
war,  was  not  treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  yet,  if  the  design  or  conspiracy  be  to  kill,  or 
depose,  or  imprison  the  king,  by  the  means  of  levy- 
ing war,  then  the  consultation  and  conspiracy  to 
lew  war  becomes  high-treason,  though  no  war  be 
actually  levied.  The  same  inference  might  have 
been  drawn  against  the  authors  and  instruments  of 
the  revolution.  The  judge's  explanation  intlueuced 
the  jury,  who,  after  some  deliberation,  found  the 
prisoner  guilty.  Next  day.  Sir  William  Perkins 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  and,  upon  the  testimony  of 
Porter,  Ewebank,  his  own  groom,  and  Haywood,  a 
notorious  informer,  was  convicted  of  having  been 
concerned  not  only  in  the  invasion,  but  also  in  the 
design  against  the  king's  life.  The  evidence  was 
scanty,  and  the  prisoner  having  been  bred  to  the 
law,  made  an  artful  and  vigorous  defence  :  but  the 
judge  acted  as  counsel  for  the  crown  ;  and  the  jury 
decided  bv  the  hints  thev  received  from  the  bench. 
He  and  Sir  John  Friend  underwent  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the  3rd  of  April. 
Friend  protested  before  God,  that  he  knew  of  no 
immediate  descent  purposed  by  King  James,  and 
therefore  had  made  no  preparations;  that  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  assassination-scheme;  that 
he  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  laid  down  his  life  cheerfully  in  the  cause  for 
which  he  suffered.  Perkins  declared,  upon  the  word 
of  a  dying  man,  that  the  tenour  of  the  king's  com- 
mission, \vhich  he  saw,  was  general,  directed  to  all 
his  loving  subjects,  to  raise  and  levy  war  against 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  all  his  adherents,  and  to 
seize  all  forts,  castles,  &c.  ;  but  that  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  commission  particularly  levelled 
against  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He 
owned,  however,  that  he  was  privy  to  the  design; 
but  believed  it  was  known  to  few  or  none  but  the 
immediate  undertakers.  These  two  criminals  were 
in  their  last  moments  attended  by  Collier,  Snatt, 
and  Cook,  three  nonjuring  clergymen,  who  absolved 
them  in  the  view  of  the  populace,  with  an  imposition 
of  hands — a  public  insult  on  the  government,  which 
did  not  pas3  unnoticed.  Those  three  clergymen 
were  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  for  having  coun- 
tenanced the  treason  by  absolving  the  traitors,  and 
thereby  encouraged  other  persons  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  An  indictment  being  pre- 
ferred against  them,  Cook  and  Snatt  were  committed 
lu  Newgate;  but  Collier  absconded,  and  published 
a  vindication  of  their  conduct,  in  which  he  allirmed, 
that  the  imposition  of  hands  was  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  church.  On  the  other  huud, 
the  two  metropolitans,  and  twelve  other  bishops, 
subscribed  a  Jcclaratiun,  condemning  the  admi- 
nistration of  absolution,  without  a  previous  con- 
fcflsion  made,  and  abhorrence  expressed  by  the 
prisoners  of  the  heinous  crimes  for  which  they 
sutTcrcd. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  Rookwood, 
Crauborne,  and  Lowick,  wore  tried  an  conspirators, 
by  a  special  cummistiion,  in  the  King's-bench,  and 
convicted  on  the  joint  testimony  of  Porter,  Harris, 
La  Hue,  ])crtram,  Fisher,  and  Pendergrass.  Sonic 
favourable  circumstances  uppehrcd  in  the  case  of 
Lowick.  The  proof  of  his  having  been  concerned 
in  the  desiKn  against  the  king's  lifu  was  vcr)*  defec- 
tive ;  many  persons  of  reputation  declared  be  was 
an  honcHi,  t;iK)d  ntitured,  iiioirensivu  man;  and  he 
hinuu-lf  < .-hid.<.I  hm  <Iefence  with  the  most  mdomn 


protestation  of  his  own  innocence.  Great  inter- 
cession was  made  for  his  pardon  by  some  noblemen  : 
but  all  their  interest  proved  ineffectual.  Cranborne 
died  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  leaving  a  paper, 
which  the  government  thuught  proper  to  suppress. 
Lowick  and  Rookwood  likewise  delivered  declara- 
tions to  the  sheriff,  the  contents  of  which,  as  being 
less  inflammatory,  were  allowed  to  be  published. 
Both  solemnly  denied  any  knowledge  of  a  commis- 
sion from  King  James,  to  assassinate  the  prince  ol 
Orange;  the  one  affirming  that  he  was  incapable 
of  granting  such  an  order;  and  the  other  asserted 
that  he,  the  best  of  kings,  had  often  rejected  pro- 
posals of  that  nature.  Lowick  owned  that  he  would 
have  joined  the  king  at  his  landing  :  but  declared, 
he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any  bloody  affair 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  bloodsned  as 
much  as  lay  in  bis  power;  and  that  he  would  not 
kill  the  most  miserable  creature  in  the  world,  even 
though  such  an  act  would  save  his  life,  restore  his 
sovereign,  and  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  England.  Rookwood  alleged,  he  was  engaged 
by  his  immediate  commander,  whom  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey,  though  the  service  was  much 
against  his  judgment  and  inclination.  He  professed 
his  abhorrence  of  treachery,  even  to  an  enemy  :  he 
forgave  all  mankind,  even  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who,  as  a  soldier,  he  said,  ought  to  have  considered 
his  case  before  he  signed  his  death-warrant:  he 
prayed  God  would  open  his  eyes,  and  render  him 
sensible  of  the  blood  that  was  from  all  parts  crying 
against  him,  so  as  he  might  avert  a  heavier  execu- 
tion than  that  which  he  now  ordered  to  be  inflicted. 
The  next  person  brought  to  trial  was  Mr.  Cooke, 
son  of  Sir  Miles  Cooke,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
chancery.  Porter  and  Goodman  deposed,  that  ue 
had  been  present  at  two  meetings  at  the  King's-head 
tavern  in  Leadenhall-street,  with  the  Lords  Ayles- 
bury and  Montgomery,  Sir  William  Perkins,  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  Sir  John  Friend,  Charnock,  and 
Porter.  The  evidence  of  Goodman  was  invalidated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  landlord  and  two  drawers 
belonging  to  the  tavern,  who  swore  that  (ioodman 
was  not  there  while  the  noblemen  were  present. 
The  prisoner  himself  solemnly  protested  that  he  was 
ever  averse  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  forces  : 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  hear  of  the  intended  in- 
vasion, until  it  became  the  common  topic  of  con- 
ver."atiou  ;  and  that  he  had  never  seen  Goodman  al 
the  Kmg's-head.  He  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
ceiving *'  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  wished  he 
might  perish  in  the  instant,  if  he  now  spoke  un> 
truth."  No  respect  was  paid  to  these  asseverations. 
The  solicitor-general,  Hawles,  and  Lord.chief-ju-.- 
tice  Troby,  treated  him  with  great  severity  in  the 
prosecution  and  charge  to  the  jury,  by  whom  he  was 
capitally  convicted.  After  his  condemnation,  the 
court  agents  tampered  with  him  to  make  further 
discoveries ;  and  after  his  fate  had  been  protracted 
by  divers  short  reprieves,  he  was  sent  into  banish- 
ment. From  the  whole  tenour  of  these  discoveries 
and  proceedings,  it  appears  that  James  had  actually 
meditato{l  an  inva»ioii :  that  his  partisans  in  Eng- 
land had  made  preparations  for  joining  him  on  his 
arrival :  that  a  few  desperadoes  of  that  faction  had 
concerted  a  scheme  against  the  life  of  King  Wit 
liam  :  that  in  prosecuting  the  conspirators,  the  court 
had  countenanced  informers :  that  the  judges  bad 
strained  iho  law,  wrested  circumstances,  and  ovt  u 
<h'vintud  from  *he  function  of  their  olUce,  to  convict 
tlui  prisoners  ;    in  n  word,  llmt  the  adiuiiUHtrnlioii 
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bad  ased  the  same  arbitrary  and  unfair  practices 
;i;,'ainst  those  unhappy  people,  which  they  themselves 
had,  iL  the  lale  reigus,  numbered  among  the  griev- 
ances of  the  kingdom. 

The  warmth,  however,  manifested  on  this  occa- 
sion may  have  been  owing  to  national  resentment 
of  the  purposed  invasion.  Certain  it  is,  the  two 
houses  (jf  parliament,  and  the  people  in  general, 
were  animated  with  extraordinary  indignation 
against  France  at  this  juncture.  The  loids  be- 
sought his  majesty,  in  a  solemn  address,  to  appoiut 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  having 
defeated  the  barbarous  purpose  of  his  enemies ;  and 
this  was  observed  with  uncommon  zeal  and  devotion. 
Admiral  Russel,  leaving  a  squadron  for  observation 
on  the  French  coast,  returned  to  the  Downs:  but 
Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  being  properly  prepared  for 
the  expedition,  subjected  Calais  to  another  bom- 
bardment, by  which  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in 
uitferent  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed 
with  consternation.  The  generals  of  the  allied  array 
in  Flanders  resolved  to  make  some  immediate 
retaliation  upon  the  French,  for  Iheir  unmanly  de- 
sign upon  the  life  of  Iving  William,  as  they  took  it 
for  granted  that  Louis  was  accessary  to  the  scheme 
of  assassination.  That  monarch,  on  the  supposition 
that  a  powerful  diversion  would  be  made  by  the  de- 
scent on  England,  had  established  a  vast  magazine 
at  Givet,  designing,  when  the  allies  should  be  en- 
feebled by  the  absence  of  the  British  troops,  to 
strike  some  stroke  of  importance  early  in  the  cam- 
paign. On  this,  the  confederates  now  deWrmined 
to  wreak  their  vengeance.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  earl  of  Athlone  and  Monsieur  de  Coe- 
horn,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Ploen,  who  commanded  the  allies,  sent  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  horse,  drafted  from  Brussels  and  the 
neighbouring  garrisons,  to  amuse  the  enemy  on  the 
side  of  Charleroy  ;  while  they  assembled  forty  squa- 
drons, thirty  battalions,  withtifteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  six  mortars,  in  the  territory  of  Namur.  Ath- 
lone, with  part  of  his  body,  invested  Dinant;  while 
Coehorn,  with  the  remainder,  advanced  to  Givet. 
He  forthwith  began  to  batter  and  bombard  the 
place,  which  in  three  hours  was  on  fire,  and  bv  four 
in  the  afternoon  wholly  destroyed,  with  the  great 
magazine  it  contained.  Then  the  two  generals 
joining  their  forces,  returned  to  Namur  without 
interruption.  Hitherto,  the  republic  of  Venice  had 
deferred  acknowledging  King  William;  but  now 
they  sent  an  extraordinary  embassy  for  that  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  Seigniors  Soranzo  and  Venier,  who 
arrived  in  London,  and  on  1st  of  May  had  a  public 
audience.  The  king,  on  this  occasion,  knighted 
Soranzo,  as  the  senior  ambassador,  and  presented 
him  with  the  sword,  according  to  custom.  On  that 
day,  too,  William  declared  in  council,  that  he  had 
appointed  the  same  regency  which  had  governed  the 
kingdom  during  his  last  absence;  and  embarking 
on  the  7th  at  Margate,  arrived  at  Orangc-i'r)ld(T  in 
the  evening,  under  convoy  of  Vice-admiral  Aylmcr. 
This  oificer  bad  been  ordered  to  attend  with  a  squa- 
dron, ns  the  famous  Du  Bart  still  continued  at 
Dunkirk,  and  some  attempt  of  importance  was 
apprehended  from  his  enterprising  genius. 

.Som«  promotions  were  made  before  the  king  left 
England.  George  Hamilton,  third  son  of  the  duke 
of  that  name,  was,  for  his  military  services  in  Ire- 
land and  Flanders,  created  carl  of  Orkney;  Sir 
.inhn  Lowther  was  ennobled,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Lowth«r  and  Viscount  Lonsdalo  ;  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son made  baron  of  Hftversham  ;  nnd  the  celebrated 


John  Locke  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
trade  and  plantations. 

The  French  had  taken  the  field  before  the  allied 
army  could  be  assembled :  but  no  transaction  of 
consequence  distinguished  this  campaign,  either 
upon  the  Rhine  or  in  Flanders.  The  scheme  of 
Louis  was  still  defensive  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  the  active  plans  of  King  William  failed 
for  want  of  money.  All  the  funds  for  this  year 
proved  defective;  the  land-bank  failed,  and  the 
national  bank  sustained  a  rude  shock  in  its  credit. 
The  loss  of  the  nation  upon  the  re-coinage  amounted 
to  two  million,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
though  the  different  mints  were  employed  without 
interruption,  they  could  not  for  some  months  supply 
the  circulation,  especially  as  great  part  of  the  new 
monev  was  hoarded  by  those  who  received  it  in 
payment,  or  disposed  of  at  an  unreasonable  advan- 
tage. The  French  king,  having  exhausted  the 
wealth  and  patience  of  his  subjects,  and  greatly 
diminished  their  number  in  the  course  of  this  war, 
began  to  be  diffident  of  his  arms,  and  employed  all 
the  arts  of  private  negotiation.  While  his  minister, 
D'Avaux,  pressed  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his 
mediation,  he  sent  Callieres  to  Holland,  with  pro- 
posals for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.  He 
took  it  for  granted,  that  as  the  Dutch  were  a  trading 
people,  whose  commerce  had  greatly  sutfered  in  the 
war,  they  could  not  be  averse  to  a  pacification;  and 
he  instructed  his  emissaries  to  tamper  with  the  mal- 
contents of  the  republic,  especially  with  the  remains 
of  the  Louvestein  faction,  which  had  always  op- 
posed the  schemes  of  the  stadtholder.  Callieres 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  states, 
which  began  to  treat  with  him  about  the  prelimina- 
ries, though  not  without  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  King  William  and  the  rest  of  the  allies. 
Louis,  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  effect  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, pursued  offensive  measures  in  Catalonia, 
where  his  general,  the  duke  de  Vendome,  attacked 
and  worsted  the  Spaniards  in  their  camp  near 
Ostalrick,  though  the  action  was  not  decisive;  for 
that  general  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  having 
made  vigorous  efforts  against  their  intrenchments. 
On  the  *2Uth  of  June,  mareschal  de  Lorges  passed 
the  Rhine  at  Philipsburtrh,  and  encamped  within  a 
league  of  Eppingeu,  where  the  imperial  troops  were 
obliged  to  intrench  themselves,  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Baden,  as  they  were  not  yet  joined 
by  the  auxiliary  forces.  The  French  general,  alter 
having  faced  him  about  a  month,  thought  proper  to 
repass  the  river.  Then  he  detached  a  body  of  horse 
to  Flanders,  and  cantoned  the  rest  of  his  troops  at 
Spires,  Franckendahl,  Worms,  and  Ostosen.  On 
the  last  day  of  August,  the  prince  of  Baden  retaliated 
the  insult,  by  passing  the  Rhine  at  Montz  and 
Cocsheim.  On  the  lUth,  he  was  joined  by  General 
Thungen,  who  commanded  a  separate  body,  toge- 
ther with  the  militia  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and 
advanced  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  had  re- 
assembled :  but  they  were  posted  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack.  Having, 
therefore,  cannonaded  them  for  some  days,  scoured 
the  adjacent  country  by  detached  parties,  and  taken 
the  little  castle  of  Wiezegcn,  he  repassed  the  river 
at  Worms,  on  the  7th  of  October  ;  the  French  like- 
wise crossed  at  Philipsburgh,  in  hopes  of  surprising 
General  Thungen,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stiasbourg  ;  but  he  retired  to  Epjiingen 
before  their  arrival,  and  in  a  little  time  both  armies 
were  distributed  m  wniter-(iuarterd.  Peter,  the  czar 
of  Muscovy,  coi'ried  on  the  siege  of  Azoph  with  such 
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vigour,  that  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
after  the  Russians  had  defeated  a  great  convoy  sent 
to  its  relief.  The  court  of  Vienna  forthwith  en- 
gaged in  an  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  emperoi  : 
but  they  did  not  exert  themselves  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disaster  which  the  Turks  had  undergone. 
The  imperial  armv,  commanded  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  continued  inactive  on  the  Marosch  till  the 
l9thof  July;  then  they  made  a  feint  of  attacking 
Temiswaer:  but  they  marched  towards  Betzerch,  in 
their  route  to  Belgrade,  ou  receiving  advice  that  the 
grand  seignior  intended  to  besiege  Titul.  On  the 
2lst  of  August,  the  two  armies  were  in  si^ht  of  each 
other.  The  Turkish  horse  attacked  the  Imperialists 
iu  a  plain  near  the  river  Begue ;  but  were  repulsed. 
The  Germans  next  day  made  a  show  of  retreating, 
in  hupes  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  On  the  2(Jth.  the 
Turkish  army  was  in  motion.  A  detachment  of  the 
Imperialists  attacked  them  in  flank,  as  they  marched 
through  a  wood.  A  very  desperate  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  Generals  Heusler  and  Poland,  with 
many  other  gallant  officers,  lost  their  lives.  At 
length,  the  Ottoman  horse  were  routed :  but  the 
Germans  were  so  roughly  handled,  that  on  the  se- 
cond day  after  the  engagement  they  retreated  at 
midnight,  and  the  Turks  remained  quiet  iu  their 
intrenchments. 

In  i'ledmont,  the  face  of  affairs  underwent  a 
strange  alteration.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation 
with  France,  at  length  embraced  the  offers  of  that 
crown,  and  privately  signed  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  at  Loretto,  to  which  place  he  repaired  on  a 
pretended  pilgrimage.  The  French  king  engaged 
to  present  him  with  four  millions  of  livros,  by  way 
of  reparation  for  the  damage  he  had  sustained;  to 
assist  him  with  a  certain  number  of  auxiliaries 
against  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  effect  a  marriage 
between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  princess  of 
Piedmont,  as  soon  as  the  parlies  should  bo  m;irriage- 
able.  The  treaty  was  guaranteed  by  the  pope  and  I 
the  Venetians,  who  were  extremely  desirous  ol 
seeing  the  Germans  driven  out  of  Italy.  King  Wil- 
liam being  apprized  of  this  negoliatiim,  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Galway,  his 
ambassador  at  Turin,  who  expostulated  with  the 
duke  upon  this  defection  :  but  he  persisted  in  deny- 
ing any  such  correspondence,  until  the  advance  of 
the  Frcncli  army  enabled  him  to  avow  it,  without 
fi-aring  th-;  rcspntnicnt  of  the  allies  whom  he  had 
abandoned.  Cutinat  niurehed  into  the  plains  of 
Turin,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men;  an  array 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  confederates.  Then 
the  duke  imparted  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  the 
proposals  which  France  had  made;  represented  the 
superior  strength  of  her  army ;  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed;  and,  finally,  his  inclination  to  em- 
brace her  offers.  On  the  I '2th  of  July,  «  truce  was 
concluded  for  a  month,  and  afterwards  prolonged 
till  the  Kith  of  September,  lie  wrote  to  all  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  confederacy,  except  King 
Willium,  expatiating  on  the  same  topics,  and  soli- 
citing their  consent.  Though  each  in  particular 
refused  to  concur,  he  on  the  23rd  of  August  signed 
the  treaty  in  nublic,  which  he  had  before  concluded 
in  private.  The  emperor  wan  no  sooner  informed  of 
hii  dpMgn,  than  he  tuok  every  step  which  he  thought 
could  divrrl  bim  fruiii  his  purpose,  lie  snit  the 
Count  Maiislrldt  to  Turin,  with  pmpnsiils  for  a 
nmtcli  brtw<-i-ii  thf  Iuuk  of  thn  Koiiihik  mid  thi- 
phncttH.-)  of  Snvfty,  nn  wi-li  ;w»  with  otfttrK  to  an»;iin'iit 


his  forces  and  his  subsidy ;  but  the  duke  had  already 
settled  his  terms  with  France,  from  which  he  would 
not  recede.  Prinee  Eugene,  though  his  kinsman, 
expressed  great  indignation  at  his  conduct.  The 
young  priuce  de  Comraercy  was  so  provoked  at  his 
defection,  that  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
and  the  duke  accepted  of  his  challenge:  but  the 
quarrel  was  compromised  by  the  intervention  of 
friends,  and  they  parted  in  an  amicable  manner. 
He  had  concealed  the  treaty  until  he  should  receive 
the  remaining  part  of  the  subsidies  due  to  him  from 
the  confederates.  A  considerable  sum  had  been 
remitted  from  England  to  Genoa  for  his  use  :  but 
Lord  Galway  no  sooner  received  intimation  of  his 
new  engagement,  than  he  put  a  stop  to  the  payment 
of  this  money,  which  he  employed  in  the  Milanese, 
for  the  subfjisteuce  of  those  troops  that  were  in  the 
British  service.  King  William  was  encamped  at 
Gemblours,  when  the  duke's  envoy  notitied  the 
separate  peace  which  his  master  had  concluded  with 
the  king  of  France.  Though  he  was  extremely 
chagrined  at  the  information,  he  dissembled  bis 
anger,  and  listened  to  the  minister  without  the  least 
emotion.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  was, 
That  within  a  limited  time  the  allies  should  evacuate 
the  duke's  dominions,  otherwise  they  should  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  joint  forces  of  France  and  Savoy.  A 
neutrality  was  offered  to  the  confederates;  and  this 
being  rejected,  the  contracting  powers  resolved  to 
attack  the  Milanese.  Accordingly,  when  the  truce 
expired,  the  duke,  as  generalissimo  of  the  Frencn 
king,  entered  that  duchy,  and  undertook  the  siege 
of  Valentia  ;  so  that,*  in  one  campaign,  he  com- 
manded two  contending  armies.  The  garrison  of 
Valentia,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  men,  Ger- 
mans, Spaniards,  and  French  protestants,  made  an 
obstinate  defence  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  prosecuted 
the  siege  with  uncommon  impetuosity.  But,  after 
the  trenches  had  been  open  for  thirteen  days,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Madrid,  with  an  account  of  his 
Catholic  majesty's  having  agreed  to  the  neutrality 
for  Italy.  This  agreement  imported,  That  there 
should  be  a  suspension  of  arms  until  a  general  peace 
could  be  effected :  and.  That  the  imperial  and 
French  troops  should  return  to  their  respective 
countries.  Christendom  had  wtdl  nigh  been  em- 
broiled anew  by  the  death  of  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland,  who  died  at  the  ai;e  of  seventy,  in  tne 
course  of  this  summer,  after  having  survived  his 
faculties  and  reputation.  As  the  crown  was  elective, 
a  competition  arose  for  the  succession.  The  king- 
dom was  divided  by  factious ;  and  the  different 
powers  of  Europe  interested  themselves  warmly  in 
the  contention. 

Nothing  of  consequence  had  been  lately  achieved 
by  the  naval  force  of  England.  When  the  conspi- 
racy was  first  discovered,  Sir  George  lloitke  had 
received  orders  to  return  from  Cadiz  ;  and  he  arrived 
in  the  latter  end  of  April.  While  he  took  his  place 
at  the  board  of  the  admiralty,  Lord  Berkeley  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  fleet;  and  in  the 
month  of  June  set  sail  towards  Ushant,  in  order  to 
insult  the  coast  of  France.  He  pillaged  and  burned 
the    villages  on  the   islands   Grouais,    Houat,   and 

lleydic  :  mode  prizes  of  about  twenty  vessels;  bom- 
barded St.  Martin's  on  the  isle  of  Rhe,  and  the  town 
of  Olnnne,  which  was  set  on  Arc  in  fifteen  different 

places  with  the  shells  and  carcases.  Though  those 
appi'ar  to  have  been  enterprises  of  small   import, 

Ihev  certainly  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Frunco  in 
'  perpi'ttiul   ahirr.).      The   niinlKtry  of    that  Itingdom 

ueiu  HO  much  afraid  of  invasion,  that  between  lirest 
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and  Goulet  they  ordered  above  one  hundred  bat- 
teries to  be  erected,  and  above  sixty  thousand  men 
were  continually  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  ma- 
ritime places.  In  the  month  of  May,  Rear-admiral 
Benbow  sailed  with  a  small  squadron,  in  order  to 
block  up  Du  Bart  iu  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  ;  but 
that  famous  adventurer  found  means  to  escape  in  a 
fog,  and  steering  to  the  eastward,  attacked  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  a  convoy  of  five 
frigates.  These  last  he  took,  together  with  halt  the 
number  of  the  trading  ships  :  but,  falling  in  with 
the  outward-bound  tieet,  convoyed  by  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line,  he  was  obliged  to  burn  four  of  the  fri- 
gates, turn  the  fifth  adrift,  and  part  with  all  the 
prizes  except  fifteen,  which  he  carried  into  Dunkirk. 
The  parliament  of  Scotland  met  on  the  8th  of 
September :  and  Lord  Murray,  secretary-of  state, 
now  earl  of  Tullibardine,  presided  as  king's  com- 
missioner. Though  that  kingdom  was  exhausted 
by  the  war,  and  two  successive  bad  harvests,  which 
had  driven  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  into 
Irelaad,  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  court  mea- 
sures. The  members  of  parliament  signed  an  asso- 
ciation like  that  uf  England.  They  granted  a  supply 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
maintaining  their  forces  by  sea  and  land.  They 
passed  an  act  for  securing  their  religion,  lives,  and 
properties,  in  case  his  majesty  should  come  to  an 
untimely  death.  By  another,  they  obliged  all  per- 
sons in  pubhc  trust  to  sign  the  association ;  and 
then  the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  8th  of 
December.  The  disturbances  of  Ireland  seemed 
now  to  be  entirely  appeased.  Kord  Capel  dying  in 
May,  the  council,  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  elected  the  chancellor.  Sir 
Charles  Porter,  to  be  lord-justice  and  chief-governor 
of  that  kingdom,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  known.  The  parliament  met  in  June  :  the  com- 
mons expelled  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  only  member  of 
that  bouse  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  association  ; 
and  adjourned  to  the  4th  of  August.  By  that  time 
Sir  Charles  Porter,  and,  the  earls  of  Monteath  and 
Drogheda,  were  appointed  lords-justices,  and  sig- 
nified the  king's  pleasure  that  they  should  adjourn. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  the  chancellor  died 
of  an  apoplexy. 

King  William  being  tired  of  an  inactive  campaign, 
left  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  August  repaired 
to  his  palace  at  Loo,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite 
exercise  of  stag-hunting.  He  visited  the  court  of 
Brandenburgh  at  Cleve ;  conferred  with  the  States 
of  Holland  at  the  Hague;  and,  embarking  for  Eng- 
land, landed  at  Margate  on  the  Gth  of  October.  The 
domestic  economy  of  the  nation  was  extremely  per- 
plexed at  this  juncture,  from  the  sinking  of  public 
credit,  and  the  stagnation  that  necessarily  attended 
a  rc-coinage.  These  grievances  were  with  dilliculty 
removed  by  the  clear  apprehension,  the  enterprising 
genius,  the  unshaken  fortitude  ol  Mr.  Montague, 
ihancellor  of  the  exchequer,  operating  upon  a  na- 
tiniial  spirit  of  adventure,  which  the  monied  interest 
li;iil  produced.  The  king  opened  the  session  of 
|i  iiliamcnt  on  the  20lh  of  October,  with  a  speech, 
iiii[)orting.  That  overtures  had  been  made  for  a  ne- 
t."il'ation  ;  but  that  the  best  way  of  treating  with 
I'r.mcc  would  bo  sword  in  hand.  He,  therefore, 
li-'-ired  they  would  be  expeditious  in  raising  the 
i|iplie8  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
\"f  making  good  the  funds  already  granted.  He 
declared  that  the  civil  list  could  not  be  supported 
without    their  assistance.       He    recommended  the 


miserable  condition  of  the  French  protestants  to 
their  compassion.  He  desired  they  would  contrive 
the  best  expedients  for  the  recovery  of  the  national 
credit.  He  observed,  that  unanimity  and  dispatch 
were  now  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  honour, 
safety,  and  advantage  of  England.  The  commons 
having  taken  this  speech  into  consideration,  re- 
solved. That  they  would  support  his  majesty  and 
his  government,  and  assist  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  :  That  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver 
should  not  be  altered ;  and,  that  they  would  make 
good  all  parliamentary  funds.  Then  they  presented 
an  address,  in  a  very  spirited  strain,  declaring,  that 
notwithstanding  the  blood  and  treasure  of  which  the 
nation  had  been  drained,  the  commons  of  England 
would  not  be  diverted  from  their  firm  resolution  of 
obtaining  by  war  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 
They,  therefore,  renewed  their  assurances,  that  they 
would  support  his  majesty  against  all  his  enemies 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  house  of  lords  delivered 
another  to  the  same  purpose,  declaring,  that  they 
would  never  be  wanting  or  backward,  on  their 
parts,  in  what  might  be  necessary  to  his  majesty's 
honour,  the  good  uf  his  kingdoms,  and  the  quiet  of 
Christendom.  The  commons,  in  the  first  transports 
of  their  zeal,  ordered  two  seditious  pamphlets  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
They  deliberated  upon  the  estimates,  and  granted 
above  six  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  They  resolved,  that  a  supply  should  be 
granted  for  making  good  the  deficiency  of  parlia- 
mentary funds;  and  appropriated  several  duties  for 
this  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  coin,  they  brought  in  a  bill, 
repealing  an  act  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and 
encouragement  of  coining  guineas  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  importing  and  coining  guineas  and 
half-guineas,  as  the  extravagant  price  of  those  coin, 
which  occasioned  this  act,  was  now  fallen.  They 
passed  a  second  bill  for  remedying  the  ill  state  of 
the  coin;  and  a  third,  explaining  an  act  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  for  laying  duties  on  low  wines  aud 
spirits  of  the  first  extraction.  In  order  to  raise  the 
supplies  of  the  year,  they  resolved  to  tax  all  persons 
according  to  the  true  value  of  their  real  aud  per- 
sonal estates,  their  stock  upon  land  and  in  trade, 
their  income  by  offices,  pensions,  and  professions. 
A  duty  of  one  penny  per  week,  for  one  year,  was 
laid  upon  ail  persons  not  receiving  alms.  A  further 
imposition  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound  per  week 
was  fixed  upon  all  servants  receiving  four  pounds 
per  annum,  as  wages,  and  upwards,  to  eight  [lounds 
a-year  inclusive.  Those  who  received  from  eight  to 
sixteen  pounds  were  taxed  at  one  halfpenny  per 
pound.  An  aid  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  tor 
one  year  was  laid  upon  all  lands,  tenemenb,  and 
hereditaments,  according  to  their  true  value.  With- 
out specifying  the  particulars  of  those  impositions, 
we  shall  only  observe,  that  in  the  general  charge, 
the  commons  did  not  exempt  one  member  of  the 
commonwealth  that  could  bo  supposed  able  to  bear 
any  part  of  the  burthen.  Provismn  was  made,  that 
hammered  money  should  be  received  in  payment  ol 
these  duties,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  ounce.  All  the  deficiencies  on  annuities 
and  moneys  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  exchequer 
were  transferred  to  this  aid.  The  treasury  was 
enabled  to  borrow  a  million  and  a  half  at  eight  per 
cent.,  and  to  circulate  exchequer-bills  to  the  amoui.t 
of  as  much  more.  To  cancel  these  debts,  the  suiplus 
of  all  the  supplies,  except  the  three-shilling  aid,  was 
appropriated.     The  commons  voted  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  makinj;  good 
the  deficiency  in  re-coining  the  hammered  money, 
and  the  recompense  for  bringing  in  plate  to  the 
mint.  This  sum  was  raised  by  a  tax  or  duty  upon 
wrought  plate,  paper,  pasteboard,  vellum,  and  parch- 
ment, made  or  imported.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  services,  and  present  languishing  state  of  the 
bank,  whose  notes  were  at  twenty  per  cent,  discount, 
they  resolved,  That  it  should  be  enlarged  by  new 
subscriptions,  made  by  four-fifths  in  tallies  struck  on 
parliamentary  funds,  and  one-fifth  in  bank-bills  or 
notfS :  that  effectual  provision  should  be  made  by 
parliament,  for  paying  the  principal  of  all  such  tal- 
lies, as  should  be  subscribed  into  the  bank,  out  of 
the  funds  agreed  to  be  continued:  that  an  interest 
of  eight  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  on  all  such 
tallies  :  and,  that  the  continuance  of  the  bank 
should  be  prolonged  to  the  1st  of  August,  1710. 
That  all  assignments  of  orders  on  tallies  subscribed 
into  the  bank  should  be  registered  in  the  exchequer: 
that,  before  the  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  subscriptions,  the  old  should  be 
made  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  what  might  exceed 
that  value  should  be  divided  among  the  old  mem- 
bers :  that  all  the  interest  due  on  those  tallies  which 
might  be  subscribed  luto  the  bank-stock,  at  the 
time  appointed  for  subscriptions,  to  the  end  of  the 
last  preceding  quarter  on  each  tally,  should  be  al- 
lowed as  principal:  that  liberty  should  be  given  by 
parliament  to  enlarge  the  number  of  bank-bills,  to 
the  value  of  the  sum  that  should  be  so  subscribed, 
over  and  above  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
provided  they  should  be  obliged  to  answer  such  bills 
and  demands,  and  in  default  thereof,  be  answered 
by  the  exchequer,  out  of  the  first  money  due  to 
them  :  that  no  other  bank  should  be  erected  or  al- 
lowed by  act  of  parliament,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  bank  of  England:  that  this  should  be  ex- 
empted from  all  tax  or  imposition  :  that  no  act  of 
the  corporation  should  forfeit  the  particular  interest 
of  any  person  concerned  therein  :  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  all  other  officers  and  receivers  of  the 
revenue,  from  diverting,  delaying,  or  obstructing  the 
course  of  payments  to  the  bank  :  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  altering,  counterfeiting,  or 
forging  any  bank-bills  or  notes  :  that  the  estate  and 
interest  of  each  member  in  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  made  a  personal  estate:  that  no  con- 
tract made  for  any  bank-stock  to  be  bought  or  sold 
should  be  valid  in  law  or  equity,  unless  actually  re- 
gistered in  the  bank-books  withiu  seven  days^  and 
actually  transferred  withiu  fourteen  days  after  the 
contract  should  be  made.  A  bill  upon  these  resolu- 
tions was  brought  in,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  :  it  related  to  the  conti- 
nuation of  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  wine,  vinegar, 
and  tobacco;  and  comprehended  a  clause  for  laying 
an  additional  duty  upon  t«alt,  for  two  years  and 
three  quarters.  All  the  several  branches  constituted 
a  general  fund,  afterward!)  known  by  the  name  of 
the  general  mortgage,  without  prejudice  to  their 
former  ap|)ropriation8.  The  bill  ulno  provided,  That 
the  tallieM  Khould  bear  eight  uer  cent,  interest:  that 
from  the  lOth  of  June  for  five  years  they  Hhould 
bear  no  more  than  nix  per  cent,  interest:  und,  that 
no  premium  or  discount  upon  them  should  betaken. 
In  cuHO  of  the  general  fund  proving  insufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  interest,  it  wan  provided,  That  every 
proprietor  should  receive  his  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  the  di'licit-iiry  be  iiittde  good  fnun  the 
ncr.t  aid:  but  nhuuld  Iho  fund  produce   more   than 


the  interest,  the  surplus  was  destined  to  operate  as 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  principal 
In  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  above  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  occasioned  by  the  failure 
of  the  land-bank,  additional  duties  were  laid  upon 
leather  :  the  time  was  enlarged  for  persons  to  come 
in  and  purchase  the  annuities  payable  by  several 
former  acts,  and  to  obtain  more  certain  interest  in 
such  annuities. 

Never  were  more  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
support  the  credit  of  government;  and  never  was 
the  government  served  by  such  a  set  of  enterprising 
undertakers.  The  commons  having  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  touching  the  condition  of  the 
civil  list,  resolved.  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be 
granted  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list  for  the  en- 
suing year,  to  be  raised  by  a  malt  tax,  and  addi- 
tional duties  upon  mum,  sweets,  cider,  and  perry. 
They  likewise  resolved,  That  an  additional  aid  of 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  should  be  laid  upon  land, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon 
mixed  goods.  Provision  was  made  for  raising  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  a  lottery. 
The  treasury  was  empowered  to  issue  an  additional 
number  of  exchequer-bills,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  every  hundred  pounds 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five-pence  a  day,  and 
ten  per  cent,  for  circulation  :  finally,  in  order  to 
liquidate  the  transport  debt,  which  the  funds  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
defray,  a  money-bill  was  brought  in,  to  oblige  ped- 
lars and  hawkers  to  take  out  licenses,  and  pay  for 
them  at  certain  stated  prices.  One  cannot  without 
astonishment  reflect  upon  the  prodigious  efforts  that 
were  made  upon  this  occasion,  or  consider,  without 
indignation,  the  enormous  fortunes  that  were  raised 
by  usurers  and  extortioners,  from  the  distresses  ol 
their  country.  The  nation  did  not  seem  to  know 
its  own  strength,  until  it  was  put  to  this  extraordi- 
nary trial;  and  the  experiment  of  mortgaging  funds 
succeeded  so  well,  that  successive  ministers  have 
proceeded  in  the  same  system,  imposing  burden 
upon  burden,  as  if  they  thought  the  sinews  of  the 
nation  could  never  be  over-strained. 

The  public  credit  being  thus  bolstered  up  by  the 
singular  address  of  Mr.  Montague,  and  the  bills 
passed  for  the  supply  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commons  was  transferred  to  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had  been  apprehended  in 
the  month  of  June,  at  New  llomney,  iu  his  way  to 
France,  lie  had,  when  taken,  written  a  letter  to 
his  lady  by  one  Webber,  who  accompanied  him; 
but  this  man  being  seized,  the  letter  was  found,  con- 
taining such  a  confession  as  plainly  evinced  him 
guilty.  lie  then  entered  into  ii  treaty  with  the 
court  for  turning  evidence,  and  delivered  a  long  in- 
formation iu  writing,  which  was  sent  abroad  to  his 
majesty,  lie  made  no  discoveries  that  could  injure 
any  of  the  Jacobites,  who,  by  this  account,  and  other 
concurring  testimonies,  appeared  to  be  divided  into 
two  parties,  known  by  the  names  of  compounders 
und  non-comnoundcrs.  The  first  headed  by  the 
carl  of  Middletou,  insisted  upon  receiving  security 
from  King  James,  that  the  religion  and  lihurties  of 
England  should  be  preserved :  whereas,  the  other 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Melfort, 
resolved  to  bring  him  in  without  conditions,  relying 
upon  his  own  honour  und  generosity.  Kinp  M'll- 
Inun  having  sent  over  an  order  for  bringing  Fenwick 
to  trial,  unless  he  sliould  make  more  material  disco- 
rovi-rieH,  the  prisoner,    with  a    view  to    nnume  thu 
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ministr\,  until  he  coi>1lI  take  utlier  measures  fur  his 
own  safety,  accused  the  earls  of  Shrew&bury,  Marl- 
borough, and  Bath,  the  Lord  Godulphm,  and  Ad- 
miral Kussel,  of  having  made  their  peace  with  King 
James,  and  engaged  to  act  for  his  interest.  Mean- 
while his  lady  aud  relations  tampered  with  the  two 
witnesses,  Porter  and  Goodman.  The  first  of  these 
discovered  those  practices  to  the  government ;  and 
one  Clanoey  who  acted  as  agent  for  Lady  Fenwick, 
was  tried,  convicted  of  subornation,  fined  and  set  in 
the  pillory  :  but  they  had  succeeded  better  in  their 
attempts  upon  Goodman,  who  disappeared ;  so  that 
one  witness  only  remaiiu-d,  and  Fenwick  bejian  to 
think  his  life  out  of  danger.  Admiral  Russel  ac- 
quainted the  house  of  commons,  that  he  and  several 
persons  of  quality  had  been  reflected  upon  in  some 
informations  of  Sir  John  Fenwick:  he  therefore  de- 
sired, that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  justify 
his  own  character.  Mr.  Secretary  Trumball  pro- 
duced the  papers,  which,  having  been  read,  the 
commons  ordered,  That  Sir  John  Fenwick  should 
be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  There  he  was 
exhorted  by  the  speaker  to  make  an  ample  disco- 
very ;  which,  however,  he  declined,  except  with  the 
proviso  that  he  should  first  receive  some  security 
that  what  he  might  say  should  not  prejudice  himself. 
He  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  until  they  should  have 
deliberated  on  his  request.  Then  he  was  called  up 
again,  and  the  speaker  tuld  him  he  might  deserve 
the  favour  of  the  house  by  making  a  full  discovery. 
lie  deei-ed  he  might  be  indulged  with  a  little  time 
to  recollect  himself,  and  promised  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  the  house.  This  favour  being  denied,  he 
again  insisted  upon  having  security;  which  they 
refusing  to  grant,  he  chose  to  be  silent,  and  was 
dismissed  from  the  bar.  The  house  voted,  that  his 
informations,  refiecting  upon  the  fidelity  of  several 
noblemen,  members  of  the  house,  and  others,  upon 
hearsay,  were  false  and  scandalous,  contrived  to 
undermine  the  government,  and  create  jealousies 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  in  order  to  stifle 
the  conspiracy. 

A  motion  being  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  attaint  him  of  high-treason,  a  warm  debate  ensued, 
and  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  af- 
firmative by  a  great  majority.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  allowed  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  paper,  and  counsel.  When  he  presented  a 
petition,  praying  that  his  counsel  might  be  heard 
against  passing  the  bill,  they  made  an  order,  that 
his  counsel  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  defence  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  :  so  that  he  was  surprised  into 
an  irregular  trial,  instead  of  being  indulged  with  an 
opportunity  of  ofl"ering  objections  to  their  passing 
the  bill  of  attainder.  He  was  accordingly  brouglit 
to  the  bar  of  the  house  ;  and  the  bill  being  read  in 
his  hearing,  the  speaker  called  on  the  king's  counsel 
to  open  the  evidence.  The  prisoner's  counsel  ob- 
jected' to  their  proceeding  to  trial,  alleging,  that 
their  client  had  not  received  the  least  notice  of  their 
purpose,  and  therefore  could  not  be  prepared  for  his 
defence;  but  that  they  came  to  offer  their  reasons 
against  the  bill.  The  house,  after  a  h)ng  debate, 
resolved,  That  he  should  be  allowed  further  time  to 
produce  witnesses  in  his  defence  ;  that  the  counsel 
for  the  king  should  likewise  be  allowed  to  produce 
evidence  to  prove  the  treasons  of  which  he  stood  in- 
dirted  •,  and  an  order  wiis  made  for  his  being  brought 
10  the  bar  again  in  three  days.  In  pursuance  of 
this  order  he  appeared,  when  the  indictment  which 
h;id  ueon  found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  was 
produced,  and   I'orter  was  exuiuuuni  an  evidence,  j 


Then  the  record  of  Clancey's  conviction  was  read; 
and  one  Roe  testified,  that  Dighton,  the  prisoner's 
solicitor,  had  offered  him  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Goodman.  The 
king's  counsel  moved,  that  Goodman's  examination, 
as  taken  by  Mr.  Vernor,  clerk  of  the  council,  might 
be  road.  Sir  J.  Fowis,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  warmly  opposed  this  pro- 
posal; they  affirmed,  that  a  deposition  taken  when 
the  party  aff'ected  by  it  was  not  present  to  cross- 
examine  the  deposer,  could  not  be  admitted  in  a 
case  of  five  shillings  value  ;  that  though  the  house 
was  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  inferior  courts,  it  was 
nevertheless  bound  by  the  eternal  and  unalterable 
rules  of  justice  ;  that  no  evidence,  according  to  the 
rules  of  law,  could  be  admitted  in  such  a  case,  but 
thatofiiviug  witnesses;  and  that  the  examination 
of  a  person  who  was  absent,  was  never  read  to 
supply  his  testimony.  The  dispute  between  the 
lawyers  ou  this  subject,  gave  rise  to  a  very  violent 
debate  among  the  members  of  the  house.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  Harley, 
Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Manly,  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  tory  party,  argued 
against  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  admitting  this 
information  as  an  evidence.  They  demonstrated,  th-it 
it  would  be  a  step,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
courts  of  judicature,  repugnant  to  the  common  no- 
tions of  justice  aud  humanity,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  last  act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high- 
treason,  and  of  dangerous  consequences  to  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  On  the  other  baud, 
Lord  Cutts,  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Montague, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Treasury,  and  Trevor,  the  attor- 
ney-general, affirmed,  that  the  house  was  nut  bound 
by  any  form  of  law  whatsoever:  that  this  was  an 
extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  go- 
vernment was  deeply  concerned  :  that  though  the 
common  law  might  require  two  evidences  in  cases 
of  treason,  the  house  had  a  power  of  deviating  from 
those  rules  in  extraordinary  cases  ;  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  ;  that  he  or  his  IVituds 
had  tampered  with  Porter;  aud  that  there  were 
strong  presumptions  to  believe  the  same  practice 
had  induced  Goodman  to  abscond.  In  a  word,  the 
tories,  either  from  party  or  patriotism,  strenuously 
asserted  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  by  those 
very  arguments  which  had  been  used  against  them 
in  former  reigns :  while  the  whigs,  with  equal  vio- 
lence, and  more  success,  espoused  the  dictates  of 
arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  in  the  face  of  their 
former  principles,  with  which  they  were  now  up- 
braided. At  length  the  question  was  put,  Whether 
or  not  the  information  of  (ioodman  should  be  read? 
and  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-three  voices.  Then  two  of  the  grand-jury 
who  had  found  the  indictment,  recited  the  evidence 
which  had  been  given  to  them  by  Porter  aud  Good- 
man ;  lastly,  the  king's  counsel  insisted  upon  pro- 
ducing the  record  of  Cooke's  conviction,  as  he  had 
been  tried  for  the  same  conspiracy.  The  prisoner's 
counsel  objected,  That  if  such  evidence  was  ad- 
mitted, the  trial  of  one  person  in  the  same  company 
would  be  the  trial  of  all;  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they  who  camo  to  defend  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick only,  should  be  prepared  to  answer  the  charge 
against  Cooke.  This  article  produced  another  vehe- 
ment debate  ani()ng  the  members,  and  the  whites 
obtained  a  second  victory.  The  record  was  read, 
and  the  king's  counsel  proceeded  to  call  on  some  ot 
the  jury  who  served  on  Cooke's  trial,  to  affirm  tliut 
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he  had  been  convicted  ou  Goodman's  evidence.  Sir 
Bartholomew  Shower  said,  he  would  submit  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  whether  it  was  just 
that  the  evidence  against  one  person  should  conclude 
against  another,  standing  at  a  different  bar  in  de- 
fence of  bis  life  ?  The  parties  were  again  ordered 
to  withdraw  ;  and  from  this  point  arose  a  third  de- 
bate, which  ended  as  the  two  former,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  prisoner.  The  jury  being  examined, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Gould  moved,  that  Mr.  Vernon  might 
be  desired  to  produce  the  intercepted  letter  from  Sir 
John  Fenwick  to  his  lady.  The  prisoner's  counsel 
warmly  opposed  this  motion,  insisting  upon  their 
proving  it  to  be  his  hand-writing  before  it  could  be 
used  against  him;  and  no  further  stress  was  laid 
on  this  evidence.  When  they  were  called  upon  to 
enter  on  his  defence,  they  pleaded  incapacity  to  de- 
liver matters  of  such  importance,  after  they  had 
been  fatigued  with  twelve  hours'  attendance. 

The  house  resolved  to  hear  such  evidence  as  the 
prisoner  had  to  produce  that  night.  His  counsel 
declared,  that  they  had  nothing  then  to  produce  but 
the  copy  of  a  record ;  and  the  second  resolution 
was,  that  he  should  be  brought  up  again  next  day 
at  noon.  He  accordingly  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
Sir  J.  Powis  proceeded  on  his  defence.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  bill  under  consideration  affected 
the  lives  of  the  subject;  and  such  precedents  were 
dangerous;  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  forthcoming, 
in  order  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
justice;  that  he  was  actually  under  prncess,  had 
pleaded,  and  was  ready  to  stand  trial ;  that,  if  there 
was  sufficient  clear  evidence  against  him,  as  the 
king's  Serjeant  had  declared,  there  was  no  reason 
for  his  being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  such  a  trial 
as  was  the  birthright  of  every  British  subject;  and 
if  there  was  a  deficiency  of  legal  evidence,  he  thought 
this  was  a  very  odd  reason  for  the  bill.  He  took 
notice  that  even  the  regicides  had  the  benefit  of  such 
a  trial :  that  the  last  act  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  treason,  proved  the  great  tenderness  of  the 
laws  which  affected  the  life  of  the  subject :  and  he 
expressed  his  surprise,  that  the  very  parliament 
which  had  passed  that  law  should  enact  another  for 
putting  a  peison  to  death  without  any  trial  at  all. 
lie  admitted  that  there  had  been  many  bills  of  at- 
tainder, but  they  were  generally  levelled  as  outlaws 
aud  fugitives;  and  some  of  them  had  been  reversed 
in  the  sequel,  as  arbitrary  and  unjust.  He  urged 
that  this  bill  of  attainder  did  not  allege  or  say,  that 
Sir  John  Fenwick  was  guilty  of  the  treason  for 
which  he  had  been  indicted;  a  circumstance  which 
prevented  him  from  producing  witnesses  to  that, 
and  scvcntl  matters  upon  which  the  king's  counsel 
Iiad  expatiated.  He  said,  they  had  introduced  evi- 
dence to  prove  circumstances  not  alleged  in  the 
bill,  and  defective  evidence  of  those  that  were  :  that 
Porter  was  not  examined  upon  oath  :  that  nothing 
could  be  more  severe  than  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  a  man,  corrupt  his  blood,  and  confiscate  hi.-. 
CRtatc,  upon  parole  evidence;  especially  of  such  a 
wretch,  who,  by  his  own  confession,  iiad  been  en- 
gaged in  u  crime  of  the  blackest  nature — not  a 
convert  to  the  dictates  of  thn  conscience,  but  a 
coward,  HJirinking  from  the  danger  by  which  he  had 
been  environed,  and  cvrn  now  drudging  for  a  par- 
don. He  invalidated  the  evidence  of  Goodman's 
cximinaliun  :  ho  observed,  tliut  the  indictment  men- 
tioned a  couRpiracy  lo  call  in  u  foreign  power;  but, 
an  thiR  connpiracy  had  not  been  put  in  practice. 
Nueli  (in  agruemimt  waa  not  n  mifHciont  overt  act  ol 
ir(!tt«on   liceording  to   the  opinion  of  IIuwIob,  tho 


solicitor-general,  concerned  in  this  very  prosecution. 
So  saying,  he  produced  a  book  of  remarks,  which 
that  lawyer  had  published  on  the  case?  of  Lord 
Russel,  Colonel  Sidney,  and  others  who  had  suffered 
death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  This  author  (said 
he)  takes  notice,  that  a  conspiracy  or  agreement  to 
levy  war,  is  not  treason.  Without  actually  levying 
war  ;  a  sentiment  in  which  he  concurred  with  Lord 
Coke  and  Lord-chief-justice  Hales.  He  concluded 
with  saying,  "  We  know  at  present  on  what  ground 
we  stand  ;  by  the  statute  of  Edward  IH.,  we  know 
what  treason  is  ;  by  the  two  statutes  of  Edward  VI. 
and  the  late  act  we  know  what  is  proof  ;  by  the 
magna  charta,  we  know  we  are  to  be  tried  per  legem  i 
terr^,  et  per  judicium  parium,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  judgment  of  our  peers  ;  but,  if  bills  of 
attainder  come  into  fasion,  we  shall  neither  know 
what  is  treason,  what  is  evidence,  nor  how,  nor 
where  we  are  to  be  tried. "'■  He  was  seconded  by 
Sir  Barrholomew  Shower,  who  spoke  with  equal 
energy  and  elocution  ;  and  their  arguments  were 
answered  by  the  king's  counsel.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  bill  imported,  that  the  parliament 
Would  not  interpose,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  ; 
that  here  the  evidence  necessary  in  inferior  courts 
being  defective,  the  parliament,  which  was  not  tied 
down  by  legal  evidence,  had  aright  to  exert  their 
extraordinary  power  in  punishing  an  offender,  who 
would  otherwise  escape  with  impunity  :  that,  as  the 
law  stood,  he  was  but  a  sorry  politician  that  could 
not  ruin  the  government,  and  yet  elude  the  statute 
of  treason :  that  if  a  plot,  after  being  discovered, 
should  not  be  thoroughly  prosecuted,  it  would 
strengthen  and  grow  upon  the  administration,  and 
probably,  at  length  subvert  the  government:  that 
H  was  notorious  that  parties  were  forming  for  King 
James  ;  persons  were  plotting  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  an  open  invasion  was  tlireatened  ; 
therefore,  this  was  a  proper  time  for  the  parliament 
to  exeit  their  extraordinary  power :  that  the  Kng- 
lisli  differed  trom  all  other  nations,  in  bringing  the 
witnesses  and  the  prisoner  face  to  face,  and  requiring 
two  witnesses  in  cases  of  treason  ;  nor  did  the  Eng- 
lish law  itself  require  the  same  proof  in  some  cases, 
as  in  others  ;  for  one  witness  was  sutttcient  in  felony, 
as  well  as  for  the  treason  of  coining  :  that  Fenwick 
was  notoriously  guilty,  and  deserved  to  feel  the 
resentment  of  the  nation  ;  that  he  would  have  been 
brought  to  exemplary  punishment  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  had  he  not  eluded  it,  by  corrupting 
evidence,  aud  withdrawing  a  witness.  If  this 
reasoning  bo  just  the  house  of  commons  has  a  right 
to  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  laws  in 
being  ;  and  is  vested  with  a  despotic  power  over  the 
Uvea  and  fortunes  of  their  constituents,  for  whose 
protection  they  are  constituted.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, retlect  upon  the  possibility  of  a  parliament, 
debauched  by  the  arls  of  corruption,  into  servile 
compliance  with  the  deiiignsofan  arbitrary  prince* 
aud  tremble  for  the  consequence.  Tlie  debate  being 
finished,  tho  prisoner  was  tit  the  desire  of  Admiral 
KuKsel,  queslioned  with  regard  to  the  imputations 
he  hud  fixed  upon  that  geutlemun  and  others,  from 
hearsay  :  but  he  desired  to  be  excused,  on  account  of 
the  risk  he  ran,  while  under  a  double  prosecution,  if 
anything  which  should  escape  might  be  turned  to  his 
prejudice. 

Alter  he  was  removed  from  tho  bar,  Mr.  Vernon, 
at  tho  desire  of  the  house,  recapitulated  the  arts  and 
practices  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  his  friends,  to 
procroHtinate  the  trial.  Tim  bill  wa«  read  a  fecond 
time  ;  und  the  Hpcaker  tuiking,  If  the  question  should 
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he  put  for  its  being  committed  ?  the  house  was  ira- 
niediately  kindled  into  a  new  flame  of  contention. 
Hawles,  the  solicitor-general,  affirmed,  that  the 
house,  in  the  present  case,  should  act  both  as  judge 
and  jury.  Mr.  Harcourt  said,  he  knew  no  trial  for 
treason  but  what  was  confirmed  by  mayna  charta, 
by  a  jury,  the  birthright  and  darling  priviletre  of  an 
Englishman,  or  per  legem  teTrce,  which  includes  im- 
peachments in  parliament :  that  it  was  a  strange 
trial  where  the  person  accused  had  a  chance  to  be 
hanged,  but  none  to  be  saved  :  that  he  never  heard 
of  a  juryman  who  was  not  oa  his  oath,  nor  of  a 
judge  who  had  nut  power  to  examine  witnesses  upon 
oath,  and  who  was  not  empowered  to  save  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  to  condemn  the  guilty.  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttleton  was  of  opinion,  that  the  parliament  uught 
not  to  stand  upon  little  niceties  and  forms  of  other 
courts,  when  the  government  was  at  stake.  Mr. 
Howe  asserted,  that  to  do  a  thing  of  this  nature, 
because  the  parliament  had  power  to  do  it,  was  a 
strange  way  of  reasoning:  that  what  was  justice 
and  equity  at  Westrainster-hall,  was  justice  and 
equity  every  where :  that  one  bad  precedent  in  par- 
liament was  of  worse  conser^uence  than  a  hundred 
in  Westrainster-hall,  because  personal  or  private 
injuries  did  not  foreclose  the  claims  of  original 
right ;  whereas  the  parliament  could  ruin  the  nation 
beyond  redemption,  because  it  could  establish  ty- 
ranny by  law.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  arguing 
against  the  bill,  observed,  that  the  power  of  parha- 
ment  is  to  make  any  law,  but  the  jurisdiction  of 
parKament  is  to  govern  itself  by  law:  to  make  a 
law,  therefore,  against  all  the  laws  of  England,  was 
the  uUimum  remedium  et  pessimum^  never  to  be  used 
but  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  He  affirmed,  that 
by  this  precedent  the  house  overthrew  all  the  laws 
of  England;  first,  in  condemning  a  man  by  one 
witness;  secondly,  in  passing  an  act  without  any 
trial.  The  commons  never  did  nor  can  assume  a 
iurisdictiou  of  trying  any  person:  they  may,  for 
their  own  information,  hear  what  can  be  offered; 
but  it  is  not  a  trial  where  witnesses  are  not  upon 
oath.  All  bills  of  attainder  have  passed  against 
persons  that  were  dead  or  fled,  or  without  the  com- 
pass of  the  law:  some  have  been  brought  in  after 
tiials  in  Westminster-hall;  but  none  of  those  have 
been  called  trials,  and  they  were  generally  reversed. 
He  denied  that  the  parliament  had  power  to  declare 
any  thing  treason  which  was  not  treason  before. 
When  inferior  courts  were  dubious,  the  case  might 
be  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  judge  whether 
it  was  treason  or  felony  ;  but  then  they  must  judge 
by  the  laws  in  being ;  and  this  judgment  was  not  in 
the  parliament  by  bill,  but  only  in  the  house  of 
lords.  Lord  Digby,  Mr.  Harlcy,  and  Colonel  Gran- 
ville, spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  But  their  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances  had  no  efi'ect  upon  the 
majority,  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  devoted  to 
destruction.  The  bill  was  committed,  passed,  and 
sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  produced  the 
longest  and  warmest  debates  which  had  been  known 
«ince  the  restoration.  ISishop  Hurnet  signalized  his 
teal  for  the  government,  by  a  long  speech  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  contradicting  some  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  which  he  had  formerly  avowed  in  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  At  length  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seven  voices;  and  forty-one  lords, 
including  eight  prelates,  entered  a  protest,  couched 
in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the  decision. 

When  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  another 
net  of  the  like  nature  passed  against  Ujircliy,  lIuImHs, 
and  nine  other  conspirators  who  had  iled  from  jus- 


tice, in  case  they  should  not  surrender  themselves 
on  or  before  the  25th  of  March  next  ensuing.  Sir 
John  Fenwick  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  lords 
in  his  behalf,  while  his  friends  implored  the  royal 
mercy.  The  peers  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the 
success  of  his  suit  would  depend  upon  the  fulness  of 
his  discoveries.  He  would  have  previously  stipu- 
lated for  a  pardon  ;  and  they  insisted  upon  his  de- 
pending upon  their  favour.  He  hesitated  some  time 
between  the  fears  of  infamy  and  the  terrors  of  death, 
which  he  at  length  chose  to  undergo,  rather  than 
incur  the  disgraceful  character  of  an  informer.  He 
was  complimented  with  the  axe,  in  consideration  of 
his  rank  and  alliance  with  the  house  of  Howard, 
and  suffered  uu  Tower-hill  with  great  composure. 
In  the  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  he 
took  God  to  witness,  that  he  knew  not  of  the  in- 
tended invasion,  until  it  was  the  common  subject  of 
discourse  ;  nor  was  he  engaged  in  any  shape  for  the 
service  of  King  James.  He  thanked  those  noble 
and  worthy  persons  who  had  opposed  his  attainder 
in  parliament ;  protested  before  God,  that  the  in- 
formation he  gave  to  the  ministry  he  had  received  in 
letters  and  messages  from  France;  and  observed, 
that  he  might  have  expected  mercy  from  the  prince 
of  Orange,  as  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
his  life,  by  preventing  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  had  been  formed  against  it;  a  circumstance 
which  in  all  probability  induced  the  late  conspirators 
to  conceal  their  purpose  of  assassination  from  his 
knowledge.  He  professed  his  loyalty  to  King  James, 
and  prayed  Heaven  for  his  speedy  restoration. 

While  Fenwick's  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  earl 
of  Monmouth  had  set  on  foot  some  practices  against 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  One  Matthew  Smith,  ne- 
phew to  Sir  William  Perkins,  had  been  entertained 
as  a  spy  by  this  nobleman,  who,  finding  his  inteili- 
gence  of  very  little  use  or  importance,  dismissed  him 
as  a  troublesome  dependent.  Then  he  had  recourse 
to  the  earl  of  Moumouth,  into  whom  he  infused  un- 
favourable sentiments  of  the  duke  ;  insinuating,  that, 
he  had  made  great  discoveries,  which,  from  sinister 
motives,  were  suppressed.  Monmouth  communi- 
cated those  impressions  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  who 
enlisted  Smith  as  one  of  his  intelligencers.  Copies 
of  Uie  letters  he  had  sent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
were  delivered  to  Secretary  Trumhall,  sealed  up, 
for  the  perusal  of  his  majesty  at  his  return  from 
Flanders.  When  Fenwick  mentioned  the  duke  ot 
Shrewsbury  in  his  discoveries,  the  earl  of  Monmouth 
resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  ruining  that 
iiolileman.  He,  by  the  channel  of  the  duchess  of 
Norfoik,  exhorted  Lady  Fenwick  to  prevail  upon 
her  husband  to  persist  in  his  accusation,  and  even 
dictated  a  paper  of  directions.  Feuwick  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain,  as  a  scandalous  con- 
trivance; and  Monmouth  was  so  incensed  at  his 
refusal,  that  when  the  bill  of  attainder  appeared  in 
the  house  of  lords,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  it  with  pe- 
culiar vehemence.  Lady  Fenwick,  provoked  at  this 
cruel  outrage,  prevailed  upon  her  nephew,  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  to  move  the  house  that  Sir  John  might 
be  examined  touching  any  advices  that  had  been 
sent  to  him  with  relation  to  his  discoveries.  Frn- 
wick  being  interrogated  accordingly,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  scheme, 
which  was  calculated  to  ruin  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, by  bringing  Smith's  letters  on  the  carpet. 
The  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  a  confidant  were  exa- 
mined, and  confirmed  the  detection.  The  house 
culled  for  Smith's  letters,  which  were  produced  by 
Sir  William  Trumball,    The  eail  of  Monmouth  was 
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committed  to  the  Tower,  and  dismissed  from  all  his 
employments.  He  was  released,  however,  at  tae 
end  of  the  session  ;  and  the  court  made  up  all  hie 
losses  in  private,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  join 
the  opposition. 

The  whigs  had  long  determined  to  attack  Sir 
George  Rooke,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  opposite 
interest.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  had  been  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  look  into  Brest,  where,  according  to 
the  mtelligence  which  the  government  had  received, 
the  French  were  employed  in  preparing  for  a  de- 
scent upon  England ;  but  this  information  was  false. 
They  were  busy  in  equipping  an  armament  for  the 
West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  M.  Puintis, 
who  actually  sailed  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  and 
took  the  city  of  Carthagena.  Rooke  had  been  or- 
dered to  intercept  the  Toulon  squadron  in  its  way 
to  Brest ;  but  his  endeavours  miscarried.  The  com- 
mons, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  resolved 
to  inquire  why  this  fleet  was  not  intercepted.  Rooke 
underwent  a  long  examination,  and  was  obliged  to 
produce  his  journal,  orders,  and  letters.  Shovel 
and  Mitchel  were  likewise  examined;  but,  nothing 
appearing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  admiral,  the  house 
thought  proper  to  desist  from  their  prosecution. 
After  they  had  determined  on  the  fate  of  Fenwick, 
they  proceeded  to  enact  several  laws  for  regulating 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  nation  :  among  others, 
they  passed  an  act  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of 
creditors,  in  cases  of  escape,  and  for  preventing 
abuses  in  prisons  and  pretended  privileged  places. 
Ever  since  the  reformation,  certain  places  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tuaries during  the  prevalence  of  the  popish  religion, 
afforded  asylum  to  debtors,  and  were  become  recep- 
tacles of  desperate  persons,  who  presumed  to  set 
the  law  at  defiance.  One  of  these  places,  called 
\Vhite-friars,  was  filled  with  a  crew  of  ruffians,  who 
every  day  committed  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  ; 
but  this  law  was  so  vigorously  put  in  execution, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  district,  which 
was  soon  filled  with  more  creditable  inhabitants. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  the  king  closed  the  session 
with  a  short  speech,  thanking  the  parliament  for 
the  great  supplies  they  had  so  cheerfully  granted, 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  measures  they 
had  taken  for  retrieving  the  public  credit.  Before 
be  quitted  the  kingdom,  he  ventured  to  produce 
upon  the  scene  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
hitherto  prompted  his  councils  behind  the  curtain. 
That  politician  was  now  sworn  of  the  privy-council, 
and  gratified  with  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain, 
which  had  been  resigned  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  a 
nobleman  of  talent,  but  also  of  invincible  indo- 
lence— severe  and  poignant  in  his  writings  and  re- 
marks upon  mankind  in  general;  but  humane, 
good-natured,  and  generous  to  excess,  in  his  com- 
merce with  individuals. 

Abniit  lliis  time  Somera  was  created  a  baron,  and 
iippuiuted  lord-chancellor  of  England  ;  and  Ailmiral 
HuHsei  was  ilijjnified  with  the  title  of  eurl  of  Orford. 
In  February  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  had  been 
commilted  on  account  of  the  conspiracy,  was  re- 
leased  upon  bail;  but  this  privilege  was  denied  to 
Lord  Montgomery,  who  hud  been  impribuned  in 
Newgate  on  llie  same  account. 

William  having  made  these  promotions,  and  ap- 
pointed u  regency,  embarked  on  the  'iiith  of  April 
for  Il'illand,  that  he  might  l)0  at  hand  to  manage 
the  nt'goriiition  for  a  general  pnrice.  Ily  tliiH  time 
th«  preliniiimrieB  were  H»ttled  belweon  CiillieriH  tbr 
I-n-iiih  iiiiiiiBter.   and   Mr.   l>ykvel.it.  in   behalf  of 


the  States-general,  who  resolved,  in  consequence  of 
tne  concessions  made  by  France,  that,  in  concert 
with  their  allies,  the  mediation  of  Sweden  might  be 
accepted.  The  emperor  and  the  court  of  Spain, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  those  concessions 
yet  his  imperial  majesty  declared  he  would  embrace 
the  proffered  mediation,  provided  the  treaty  ot 
Westphalia  should  be  re-established;  and  provided 
the  king  of  Sweden  would  engage  to  join  his  troops 
with  those  of  the  allies,  in  case  France  should  break 
through  this  stipulation.  This  proposal  being  deli- 
vered, the  ministers  of  England  and  Holland  at  Vi- 
enna presented  a  joint  memorial,  pressing  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  without 
reserve,  and  name  a  place  at  which  the  congress 
might  be  opened.  The  emperor  complied  with  re- 
luctance. On  the  14th  of  February,  all  the  ministers 
of  the  allies,  except  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  agreed 
to  the  proposal;  and  next  day  signified  their  assent 
in  form  to  M.  Lillienroot,  the  Swedish  plenipoten- 
tiary. Spain  demanded  as  a  preliminary,  that  France 
should  agree  to  restore  all  the  places  mentioned  in  u 
long  list,  which  the  minister  of  that  crown  presented 
to  the  assembly.  The  emperor  proposed,  that  the 
congress  should  be  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or 
Franckfort,  or  some  other  town  in  Germany.  The 
other  allies  were  more  disposed  to  negotiate  in  Hol- 
land. At  length  the  French  king  suggested,  that 
no  place  would  be  more  proper  than  a  palace  be- 
longing to  King  William,  called  Newbourg-house, 
situated  between  the  Hague  and  Delft,  close  by  the 
village  of  Ryswick ;  and  to  this  proposition  the  mi- 
nisters agreed.  Those  of  England  were  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  virtuous,  learned,  and  popular  noble- 
man, the  Lord  ViUiers,  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  : 
France  sent  Harlay  and  Crecy  to  the  assistance  ot 
Callieres.  Louis  was  not  only  tired  of  the  war,  on 
account  of  the  misery  in  which  it  had  involved  hi? 
kingdom  ;  but  in  desiring  a  peace  he  was  actuated 
by  another  motive.  The  king  of  Spain  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health,  and  the 
French  monarch  had  an  eye  to  the  succession.  This 
aim  could  not  be  accomplished  while  the  confederacy 
subsisted  :  therefore  he  eagerly  sought  a  peace,  that 
he  might  at  once  turn  his  whole  power  against 
Spain,  as  soon  as  Charles  should  expire.  The  em- 
peror harboured  the  same  design  upon  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  for  that  reason  interested  himself  in  the 
continuance  of  the  grand  alliance.  Besides,  he 
foresaw  he  should  in  a  little  time  be  able  to  act 
against  France  with  an  augmented  force.  The  czar 
oi  Muscovy  had  engaged  to  find  employment  for  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  He  intended  to  raise  the  elector 
of  Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland;  and  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  a  ne«i;otiation  with  the  circles 
of  the  Rhine,  for  a  considerable  body  of  auxiliary 
troops.  The  Dutch  had  no  other  view  but  that  of 
hccuring  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands.  King  Wil- 
liam insisted  ujion  the  French  king's  acknowledging 
his  title  ;  and  the  English  nation  wished  for  nothing 
80  much  as  the  end  of  a  ruinous  war.  On  the  lOth 
of  February,  Callieres,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
ogreed  to  the  fidlowing  preliminaries: — That  iho 
treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimegucn  should  be  the 
basis  of  this  negotiation  :  that  Strasbouvg  should  bo 
restored  to  the  empire,  and  Luxembourg  to  the  Spa- 
niards, together  with  Mons.Charleroy,  and  all  places 
taken  by  the  French  in  Catalonia  since  the  Ircnty 
of  Nimeguen:  thai  Dinant  should  be  ceded  to  the 
binhnp  of  Leicf,  ami  fill  re-unions  nince  ths  treaty 
of  Nimeguen  bemud.,  vnid  :  Ibut  tlie  French  king 
Hhould    make  p-stitution   of  Lorraine  ;    and,  upon 
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ri.i!(lu?ion  of  the  peace,  acknowledge  the  prince  of 
("t'lmge  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  without  condition 
oi  reserve.  The  conference  was  interrupted  by 
til-'  ilcath  of  Charles  XI.,  king  of  Sweden,  who  was 
>ur._M'eded  by  his  son  Charles,  then  a  minor :  but  the 
ijiicen  and  five  senators,  whom  the  late  king  had  by 
will  appointed  administrators  of  the  government, 
rr>  lived  to  pursue  the  mediation,  and  sent  a  new 
<  .iiiimission  to  Lillienroot  for  that  purpose.  The 
ctii'nionials  being  regulated  with  the  consent  of  all 
ji.triM's,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor  delivered 
liirir  master's  demands  to  the  mediator,  on  the  2'2nd 
I'l  M;<y,  and  several  German  ministers  gave  in  the 
p:r[(.'iisions  of  the  respective  princes  whom  they 
1  i-pi-csented. 

Mean  while,  the  French  king,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
rnniig  more  favourable  terms,  resolved  to  make  his 
li^l  rtfort  against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia  and  in 
t()f  Netherlands,  and  tn  elevate  the  prince  of  Conti 
{<'  ;h''  throne  of  Poland  ;  an  event  which  would  have 
t:ir;itly  improved  the  interest  of  France  in  Europe. 
Louis  had  gotthestartoftheconfeaerates in  Flanders, 
aiiu  sent  thither  a  very  numerous  army,  commanded 
liv  Catinat,  VUleroy,  and  Boufflers.  The  campaign 
V.  ;i  opened  with  the  siege  of  Aeth,  which  was  no 
soMiiPf  invested,  than  King  William,  having  reco- 
\iiid  of  an  indisposition,  took  the  field,  and  had  an 
iiiti-rview  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  commanded 
a  spparate  body.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  inter- 
j  rup.t  the  enemy  in  their  operations  before  Aeth, 
which  surrendered  in  a  few  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened  ;  but  contented  himself  with  taking  pos- 
session of  an  advantageous  camp,  where  he  covered 
Brussels,  which  Villeroy  and  Boufilers  had  deter 
mined  to  besiege.  In  Catalonia,  the  duke  of  Ven 
dome  invested  Barcelona,  in  which  there  was  a  gar- 
rison often  thousand  regular  soldiers,  besides  five 
thousand  burghers,  who  had  voluntarily  taken  arms 
on  this  occasion.  The  governor  of  the  place  was 
the  prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  who  had  served  in 
Ireland,  and  been  vested  with  the  command  of  the 
imperial  troops  which  were  sent  into  Spain.  The 
French  general  being  reinforced  from  Provence  and 
Languediic,  carried  on  bis  approaches  with  surprising 
impetuosity  ;  and  was  repulsed  in  several  attacks 
by  the  valour  of  the  defendants.  At  length  the 
enemy  surprised  and  routed  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia; 
and.  Hushed  with  this  victory,  stormed  the  outworks, 
which  had  been  long  battered  with  their  cannon. 
The  dispute  was  very  bloody  and  obstinate;  but  the 
French,  by  dint  of  numbers,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  covered  way  and  two  bastions.  They 
there  erected  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars,  and 
fired  furiously  on  the  town,  which,  however,  the 
prince  of  Hesse  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  unwilling  to 
see  the  place  entindy  ruined,  as  in  all  probability  it 
would  be  restored  at  the  peace,  dispatched  an  order 
to  the  prince  to  capitulate  ;  and  he  obtained  very 
honourable  terms,  after  having  made  a  glnrinus  de- 
fence for  nine  wei*ks  ;  in  consideration  of  which  he 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  province.  France  waf 
no  sooner  in  possession  of  this  important  place,  than 
the  Spaniards  became  as  eager  for  peace  as  they 
bad  been  before  averse  to  a  negotiation. 

Their  impatience  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the 
»ii::rc8S  of  Pointis  in  America,  where  he  took  Car- 
thagena,  in  which  he  found  a  booty  amounting  to 
eight  millions  of  crowns.  Having  ruined  the  forti- 
fications of  the  place,  and  received  advi<c,  that  an 
English  Hquadron,  under  Admiral  Nevil,  had  ar- 
rived in  the  West  Indieb,  uilh  a  design  to  attack 
Vol.  U. 


him  in  his  return,  he  bore  awav  for  the  Straits  of 
Bahama.  On  the  22nd  of  May  he  fell  in  with  the 
English  fleet,  and'nne  of  his  fly-boats  was  taken; 
but  such  was  his  de.xterity,  or  good  fortune,  that  h« 
escaped,  after  having  been  pursued  five  davs,  during 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  rear-admirals  sprang 
their  fore-topmasts,  and  received  other  damage,  so  that 
they  could  not  proceed.  Then  Nevil  steered  to  Cartha- 
gena,  which  he  found  quite  abandoned  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  after  the  departure  of  Pointis,  had  been 
rifled  a  second  time  by  the  buccaneers,  on  pretence 
that  they  had  been  defrauded  of  their  share  of  the  plun- 
der. This  was  really  the  case  ;  they  had  in  a  great 
measure  contributed  to  the  success  of  Pointis,  and 
were  very  ill  rewarded.  In  a  few  days  the  English 
admiral  discovered  eight  sail  of  their  ships,  two  of 
which  were  forced  on  shore  and  destroyed,  two 
taken,  and  the  rest  escaped.  Then  he  directed  his 
course  to  Jamaica,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  governor. 
Sir  William  Beeston,  detached  Rear-admiral  Meeze 
with  some  ships  and  forces  to  attack  Petit-Guavas. 
which  he  accordingly  surprised,  burned,  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  After  this  small  expedition,  Nevil  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Havannah,  on  purpose  to  take  the 
galleons  under  his  convoy  for  Europe,  according  to 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  king  :  but 
the  governor  of  the  place,  and  the  general  of  the 
plate-fleet,  suspecting  such  an  offer,  would  neither 
suffer  him  to  enter  the  harbour,  nor  put  the  galleons 
underhis  protection.  Henowsailed  through  the  gulf  of 
Florida  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  of  chagrin,  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  devolved  on  Captain  Dllkes, 
who  arrived  in  England  on  the  24th  of  October, 
with  a  shattered  squadron,  half-manned,  to  the  un- 
speakable mortification  of  the  people,  who  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory  from 
this  expedition.  Pointis  steering  to  the  banks  ot 
Newfoundland  entered  the  bay  of  Conception,  at  a 
time  when  a  stout  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Norris,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St. 
John.  This  officer  being  informed  of  the  arrival  ot 
a  French  fleet,  at  first  concluded,  that  it  was  the 
squadron  of  M.  Nesmond  come  to  attack  him,  and 
exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  put  the  place  in  a 
posture  of  defence;  but,  afterwards,  understanding 
that  it  was  Pointis  returning  with  the  spoil  of  Car- 
ihagena,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  proposed 
to  go  immediately  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  He  was, 
however,  overruled  by  a  majority,  who  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  they  should  remain  where  they 
were,  without  runningunnecessary  hazard.  By  virtue 
of  this  scandalous  determination,  Pointis  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to  Europe  ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  escaped  every  danger.  On  the  1 1th  ot 
August  he  fell  in  with  a  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Harlow,  by  whom  he  was  boldly 
onc;aged  till  night  parted  the  combatants.  He  was 
pursued  next  day  ;  but  his  ships  sailing  better  than 
those  of  Harlow,  he  accomplished  his  escape,  and 
on  the  morrow  entered  the  harbour  of  Brest.  That 
his  ships,  which  were  foul,  should  out-sail  the  English 
squadron,  which  had  just  put  to  sea,  was  a  mystery 
which  the  people  of  England  could  not  explain.  They 
complained  of  having  been  betrayed  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  West  Indian  expedition.  The 
king  owned  he  did  not  understand  marine  affaiis, 
the  entire  conduct  of  which  he  abandoned  to  Uusscl, 
who  became  proud,  arbitrary,  and  unpopular,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  betrayed  by  his  dependants 
Certain  it  is,  the  service  was  greatly  obstructed  bv 
faction  among  the  officers,  wtiicfi  with  respect  to  th'n 
nation  had  all  the  effects  of  trttachcry  andmi.scoiiduct, 
2  S 
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The  success  of  the  French  in  Catalonia,  Flanders, 
and  the  West  ladies,  was  balanced  by  their  disap- 
poiutraeut  in  Poland.  Louis,  encoaraged  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  abbr  ue  Pulignac,  who  managed 
the  atfairs  of  France  in  that  kingdom,  resolved  to 
support  the  prince  of  Conti  as  a  candidate  for  the 
crown,  and  remitted  great  sums  of  money,  which 
were  distributed  anumg  the  Pulish  nobility.  The 
emperor  had  at  first  declared  for  the  son  of  the  late 
king  ;  but,  finding  the  Freach  party  too  strong  for 
this  competitor,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  agreed  to  change  his  re- 
ligion, to  distribute  eight  millions  of  florins  among 
the  Poles,  to  confirm  their  privileges,  and  advance 
with  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom. 
Having  performed  these  articles,  he  declared  himself 
a  candidate,  and  was  publicly  espoused  by  the  im- 
perialists. The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  prince  of 
Baden,  and  Don  Livio  Odeschalchi,  nephew  to  Pope 
Innocent,  were  likewise  competitors;  but,  finding 
their  interest  insufficient,  they  united  their  influence 
with  that  of  the  elector,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Poland.  He  forthwith  took  the  oath  required,  pro- 
cured an  attestation  from  the  imperial  court  of  his 
having  changed  his  religion,  and  marched  his  army 
to  Cracow,  where  he  was  crowned  with  the  usual 
solemnity.  Louis  persisted  in  maintaining  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  equipped  a  fleet 
at  Dunkirk  for  his  convoy  to  Dantzic,  in  his  way  to 
Poland.  But  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  who  had 
declared  for  the  new  king,  would  not  suffer  his  men 
to  land,  though  they  offered  to  admit  himself  with  a 
small  retinue.  He,  therefore,  went  on  shore  at 
Marienburgh,  where  he  was  nu-L  by  some  chiefs  of 
his  own  party:  but  the  new  King  Augustus  acted 
with  such  vigilance,  that  he  found  it  impracticable 
to  form  an  army ;  besides  he  suspected  the  fidelity 
o?liis  own  Polish  partisans;  he,  therefore,  rufused 
to  part  with  the  treasure  he  had  brought,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  winter  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

The  establishment  of  Augustus  on  the  throne  of 
Poland  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  conduct 
of  Peter  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  who,  having  formed 
great  designs  against  the  Ottoman  Porto,  was  very 
unwilling  to  see  the  crown  of  Poland  possessed  by  a 
partisan  of  France,  which  was  in  alliance  with  th 
Grand  Seignior.  He,  therefore,  interested  himself 
warmly  in  the  dispute,  and  ordered  his  general  to 
assemble  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania, 
which  by  overawing  the  Poles  that  were  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  prince  of  Conti,  considerably  influenced 
the  election.  This  extraordinary  legislator,  who 
was  a  strange  compound  of  heroism  and  barbarity, 
conscious  of  the  defects  in  his  education,  and  of  the 
gross  ignorance  that  overspread  his  dominions,  re- 
solved to  extend  his  ideas,  and  improve  his  judg- 
ment, by  travelling;  and  that  he  might  l»n  the  less 
restricted  by  forms,  or  interrupted  by  oflicious  cu- 
riosity, he  ilcteimined  to  travel  in  disguise.  He  was 
extremely  ambitious  (if  becoming  a  maritime  power, 
and  in  particular  of  maintaining  a  fleet  in  the 
Black  sea;  and  his  immediate  aim  was  to  learn  the 
principles  of  ship-huilding.  He  appointed  an  cm- 
bansy  for  Holland,  to  regulate  simio  points  of  com- 
merce with  the  StatcH-gencral.  Having  intrusted 
the  care  of  his  dominions  to  persons  in  whom  ho 
couM  cctnfido,  lie  now  disguised  himself,  and  tra- 
velled lift  ()nn  of  their  retinue.  He  first  divlosed 
himm  If  to  the  elecmr  of  Bniudenburgh  in  Prussia, 
and  uft-rwardfl  to  King  William,  with  whom  he 
(conferred  in  privul.-  at  Utrecht.  Uir  engaged  him 
r.ull  UH  a  <-i)nini(in  bilHiurer  with  u  8lii|hiriiri>ent>T  in 


Holland,  whom  he  served  four  months  with  wonder 
ful  patience  and  assiduity.  Ho  afterwards  visited 
England,  where  he  amused  himself  chiefly  with  the 
same  kind  of  occupation.  From  thence  he  set  out 
for  Vienna,  where  receiving  advices  from  his  domi 
nions,  that  his  sister  was  concerned  in  managing 
intrigues  against  his  government,  he  returned  sud- 
denly to  Moscow,  and  found  the  machinations  of  the 
conspirators  were  already  baffled  by  the  vigilance 
and  fidelity  of  the  foreigners  to  whom  he  had  left 
the  care  of  the  administration.  His  savage  nature, 
however,  broke  out  upon  this  occasion  ;  he  ordered 
some  hundreds  to  be  hanged  all  round  his  capital ; 
and  a  goud  number  were  beheaded,  he  himself  with 
his  own  hand  perfoiiuing  the  otfice  of  executioner, 

Thenegdtiatious  at  Hyswick  proceeded  very  slowly 
for  some  time.  The  imperial  minister  demanded, 
that  France  should  make  restitution  of  all  the  places 
and  dominions  she  had  wrested  from  the  empire 
since  the  peace  of  Munster,  whether  by  force  o! 
arms  or  pretence  of  right.  The  Spaniards  claimed 
all  they  could  demand  by  virtue  of  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  and  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  The 
French  affirmed,  that  if  the  preliminaries  offered  by 
Callieres  were  accepted,  these  propositions  could 
not  be  taken  into  tonsiileration.  The  imperialists 
persisted  in  demanding  a  circumstantial  answer, 
article  by  article.  The  Spaniards  insisted  upon  the 
same  manner  of  proceeding,  and  called  upon  the 
mediator  and  Dutch  ministers  to  support  their  pre- 
tensions. The  plenipotentiaries  of  France  declared, 
they  would  not  admit  any  demand  or  proposition, 
contrary  to  the  preliminary  articles :  but  were  willing 
to  deliver  in  a  project  nf  peace,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  negotiations  ;  and  the  Spanish  ambassadors  con- 
sented to  this  expedient.  During  these  transactions, 
the  earl  of  Portland  held  a  conft-rence  with  Mareschal 
Boufflers,  near  Halle,  in  sight  of  the  two  oppnsite 
armies,  which  was  continued  in  five  successive 
meetings.  On  the  2nd  of  August  they  retired  to- 
gether to  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Halle,  and  nm- 
tually  signed  a  paper,  in  which  the  principal  articles 
of  the  peace  between  France  and  England  were  ad- 
justed. -Next  day  King  William  quitted  the  camp, 
and  retired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  confident  of  having 
taken  such  measures  for  a  pacification  as  could  not 
be  disappointed.  The  subject  of  this  field  negotia- 
tion is  said  to  have  turned  upon  the  interest  of  King 
James,  which  the  French  monarch  promised  to 
abandon  :  others,  however,  suppose,  that  the  fir.st 
foundation  of  the  partition  treaty  was  laid  in  this 
conference.  But,  in  all  probability,  William's  solo 
aim  was  to  put  an  end  to  an  expensive  and  unsuc- 
cessful war,  which  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular 
in  his  own  dominions,  and  to  obtain  from  the  court 
of  France  an  acknowledgment  of  his  title,  which 
had,  since  the  (pieen's  death,  become  the  subject  of 
dispute.  He  perceived  the  emperor's  backwardness 
towards  a  pacification,  and  foresaw  numberless  dif- 
ficulties in  discussing  such  a  complication  of  interests 
liy  the  common  method  of  treating  :  he,  therefore, 
chose  such  a  step  as  he  thougbt  would  alarm  tho 
jealousy  of  the  allies,  and  the  negotiation  at  Hyswick. 
Before  tho  congress  was  opened.  King  James  had 
published  two  manifestoes,  aildrcsscd  to  the  catholic 
and  protcstunt  princes  of  tho  confederacy,  repre- 
senting his  wrongs,  and  craving  redress;  but  his  re- 
monstianctis  being  altogether  disregarded,  ho  after- 
wards  issued  a  third  declaration,  sidemnly  protesting 
against  all  that  might  or  shuuld  he  negotiated,  re 
gulatrd.  ursiipul.vted  will,  the  USUI  per  <.f  blMvalm., 
us  being   void  of   nU   ri^lutul   uiid  l.iwful  uutlionty. 
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Oil  the  '2Uth  of  July  the  French  ambassadors  pro- 
duced their  project  of  a  general  peace,  declaring;,  at 
the  same  time,  that  should  it  nut  be  accepted  before 
the  31st  of  August,  France  would  not  hold  herself 
bound  for  the  conditions  she  now  oliered  ;  but  Kau 
nitz,  the  emperor's  plenipotentiary,  protested  h< 
would  pay  no  regard  to  this  limitation.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  however,  he  delivered  to  the  media- 
tors an  ultimatum;  importing.  That  he  adhered  to 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen,  and  ac- 
cepted of  Strasbourg  with  its  appurtenances  :  that 
he  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  Lorraine  to  the 
prince  of  that  name;  and  demanded.  That  the  church 
and  chapter  of  Liege  should  be  re-established  in  the 
possession  of  their  incontestiWe  rights.  Next  day 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  declared,  That  the 
month  of  August  being  now  expired,  all  their  offers 
were  vacated  :  that,  therefore,  the  king  of  France 
would  reserve  Strasbourg,  and  unite  it,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, to  his  crown  for  ever:  that  in  other 
respects  he  would  adhere  to  the  project,  and  restore 
Larcelona  to  the  crown  of  Spain  :  but  that  these 
terms  must  be  accepted  in  twenty  days,  otherwise 
he  should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  recede.  The 
ministers  of  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire 
joined  in  a  written  remonstrance  to  the  Spanish 
plenipotentiaries,  representing  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  that  would  accrue  to  the  Germani 
body  from  France's  being  in  possession  of  Luxem 
bourg,  and  exhorting  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
reji'Ct  all  offers  of  an  equival«'nt  for  that  province. 
They  likewise  presented  another  to  the  States-ge- 
neral, requiring  theui  to  continue  the  war,  according 
to  their  engagements,  until  France  should  have 
complied  with  the  Iireliminaries.  No  regard,  how- 
ever, was  paid  to  eilhi-r  of  these  addresses.  Then 
the  imperial  ambassadors  demanded  the  good  offices 
of  the  mediator,  on  certain  articles  :  but  all  that  he 
could  obtain  of  France  was,  ihat  the  term  for  ad- 
justing the  peace  between  her  and  the  emperor 
should  be  prolonged  till  the  1st  of  November,  and 
in  the  mean  time  an  arniistice  be  punctually  ob- 
served. Yet  even  these  concessions  were  made  on 
condition  that  the  treaty  with  England,  Spain  and 
,  Holland  should  be  signed  on  that  day,  even  though 
the  emperor  and  empire  should  not  concur. 

Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  September,  the  arti- 
cles were  subscribed  by  the  Dutch,  English,  Spanish 
and  French  ambassadors,  while  the  imperial  minis- 
ters protested  against  the  transaction,  observing, 
this  was  the  second  time  that  a  separate  peace  had 
been  concluded  with  France  ;  and  that  the  states  of 
the  empire,  who  had  been  imposed  upon  through 
their  own  credulity,  would  not  for  the  future  be  so 
easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  confederacies.  In 
certain  preparatory  articles,  settled  between  Kng- 
laud  and  France,  King  William  promised  to  pay  a 
yearly  pension  to  Queen  Mary  D'Este,  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  or  such  sum  as  should  be  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose  by  act  of  i>arliament.  The 
treaty  itself  consisted  of  seventeen  articles.  The 
French  king  engaged,  that  ho  would  not  disturb  or 
disquiet  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  possession 
of  his  realms  or  government ;  nor  assist  his  enemies, 
nor  favour  tonspiraiies  against  his  person.  This 
obligation  was  reciprocal.  A  free  ccmimerce  was 
restored.  Commissaries  were  appointed  to  meet  at 
London,  and  settle  the  pretensions  of  each  crown,  to 
Hudson's-bay,  taken  by  the  French  during  the  late 
peace,  and  re-taken  by  the  English  in  the  course  of 
the  war  ;  and  to  regulate  the  limits  of  the  places  to 
be  restored  as  well  as  the  cxchangca  to  be  made. 


It  was  likewise  stipulated,  That,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture, six  months  should  be  allowed  to  the  subjects 
of  each  power  for  removing  their  effects :  that  the 
separate  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  relating 
to  the  principality  of  Orange,  should  be  entirely 
executed  ;  and,  That  the  ratifications  should  be  ex- 
changed in  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  signing. 
The  treaty  between  France  and  Holland  imported 
a  general  armistice,  a  perpetual  amity,  a  mutual  re- 
stitution, a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  all  pretensions 
upon  each  other,  a  confirmation  of  the  peace  witn 
Savoy,  a  re-establishmeut  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  Brandenburgh,  in  1679,  a  com- 
prehension of  Sweden,  and  all  those  powers  that 
should  be  named  before  the  ratification,  or  in  six 
mouths  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Besides, 
the  Dutch  ministers  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  v.'hich  was  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion. Spain  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  pacification,  by  which  she  recovered  Giroune, 
Roses,  Barcelona,  Luxembourg,  Charlcroy,  Mons, 
Courlrav,  and  all  the  towns,  fortresses,  and  territo- 
ries taken  by  the  French  in  the  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Namur,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault, 
except  eighty-two  towns  and  villages  claimed  by  the 
French  :  this  dispute  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
commissaries ;  or,  in  case  they  should  not  agree,  to 
the  determination  of  the  States-general.  A  remon- 
strance in  favour  of  the  French  protcstant  refugees 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  was  delivered 
by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  mediators,  in  the 
name  of  the  protestant  allies,  on  the  day  that  pre- 
ceded the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ;  but  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  declared  in  the  name  of  their  mas- 
ter, that  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  to 
King  William  about  the  English  subjects,  he  ex- 
pected the  same  liberty  with  respect  to  his  own. 
No  other  effort  was  made  in  behalf  of  those  conscien- 
tious exiles  ;  the  treaties  were  ratified,  and  the  peace 
proclaimed  at  Paris  and  London. 

The  emperor  still  held  out,  and  perhaps  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  his  obstinacy  by  the  success 
of  his  arms  in  Hungary,  where  his  general.  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  obtained  a  complete  vii^tory  at 
Zenta  over  the  forces  of  the  grand  seignior,  who 
commanded  his  army  in  person.  In  this  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  September,  the 
grand  vizier,  the  aga  of  the  Janisaries,  twenty- 
seven  bashaws,  and  about  thirty  thousand  men,  were 
killed  or  drowned  in  the  river  Theysse  :  six  thou- 
sand were  wounded  or  taken,  together  with  all  their 
artillery,  tents,  baggage,  provisions,  and  ammutii- 
lion,  the  grand  seignior  himself  escaping  with  ditH- 
culty  :  a  victory,  the  more  glorious  and  acceptable, 
as  the  Turks  had  a  great  superiority  in  point  of 
number,  and  as  the  iinpeualists  did  not  lose  a  thou- 
sand men  during  (he  whole  action.  The  emperor, 
perceiving  Ihat  the  event  of  this  battle  had  no  effect 
in  retarding  the  treaty,  thought  proper  to  make  use 
of  the  arniistice,  and  continue  Ihe  negotiation,  after 
*.l.e  foremcntioned  treaties  had  been  signed.  This 
was  likewise  the  case  with  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
though  those  of  the  protestant  persuasion  complained, 
that  their  interest  was  neglected.  In  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  it  w.as  stipulated.  That  in  the 
places  to  be  restored  by  France,  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  should  couliriue  as  it  hud  been  re-established. 
The  ambassadors  of  (he  piotesiunt  princes  joined  in 
a  remonstrance,  diMiianding,  That  tiie  Lutlicran  re- 
ligion should  be  restored  in  those  places  wlierc  it 
had  formerly  jirevaiied;  but  this  demand  was  re- 
jected, as  being  equally  disagreeable  to  Franco  and 
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the  emperor.  Then  they  refused  to  sigo  the  treaty, 
which  was  now  coucluded  between  France,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire.  By 
ihis  pacitication,  Triers,  the  Palatinate,  and  Lor- 
raine, were  restored  to  their  respective  owners.  The 
countries  of  Spanheim  and  Veldentz,  together  with 
the  duchy  of  Ueux  Fonts,  were  ceded  to  the  king 
uf  Sweden.  Francis  Louis  Palatine  was  confirmed 
in  the  electorate  of  Cologne  ;  and  Cardinal  Furstem- 
berg  restored  to  all  his  rights  and  benefices.  The 
claims  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  upon  the  Palatine 
were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  France  and  the 
emperor  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Elector  Palatine 
agreed  to  supply  her  highness  with  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  thousand  florins.  The  ministers  of  the 
protestant  princes  published  a  formal  declaration 
against  the  clause  relating  to  religion,  and  after- 
wards solemnly  protested  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  negotiation  had  been  conducted.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  a  lung  and  bloody  war,  which  had 
been  very  injurious  to  England.  The  confederacy, 
however,  though  not  successful  in  every  instance, 
accomplished  their  great  aim  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  French  monarch.  They 
mortified  bis  vanity,  they  humbled  his  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  compelled  him  to  disgorge  the  acqui- 
sitions which,  like  a  robber,  he  had  made,  in  viola- 
tion of  public  faith,  justice,  and  humanity.  Had 
the  allies  been  true  to  one  another;  had  they  acted 
vVom  genuine  zeal  for  the  common  interests  of  man- 
kind ;  and  prosecuted  with  vigour  the  plan  which 
was  originally  concerted,  Louis  would  in  a  few  cam- 
paigns have  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  ot 
disgrace,  despondence,  and  submission ;  for  he  was 
destitute  uf  true  courage  and  magnanimity.  King 
William  havmg  finished  this  important  transaelion, 
returned  to  England  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  was  received  in  London,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  who  now  again  hailed  him  as 
their  deliverer  from  a  war,  by  the  continuance  of 
which  they  must  have  been  infallibly  beggared. 

We  cannot  introduce  in  a  better  place  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Hallam  on  this  much  discussed 
peace,  and  on  the  previous  circumstances  of  the 
nation  : — 

'*  A  war  of  nine  years,  generally  unfortunate,  un- 
satisfactory in  its  result,  carried  on  at  a  cost  un- 
known to  former  times,  amidst  the  decay  of  trade, 
the  exhaustion  of  resources,  the  decline,  as  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe,  of  population  itself, 
was  the  festering  wound  that  turned  a  people's 
gratitude  into  factiousness  and  treachery.  It  was 
easy  tu  excite  the  national  prejudices  gainst  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders,  especially  when  su  unsuccessful, 
and  to  inveigh  against  the  neglect  of  our  maritime 
power.  Yet,  unless  we  could  have  been  secure 
against  invasion,  which  Louis  would  infallibly  have 
attempted,  had  not  his  whole  force  been  occupied  by 
the  grand  alliance,  and  which  in  the  feeble  condi- 
tion of  our  navy  and  commerce  ut  one  time  could 
not  have  been  impracticable,  the  defeats  of  Steen- 
kirk  and  Landen  might  probably  have  been  sus- 
tained ut  home.  The  war  of  1GH9,  and  the  great 
confederacy  of  Europe,  which  William  alone  could 
animate  wilJi  any  steadiness  and  «ncrgy,  were  most 
evidently  and  undeniably  the  means  of  preserving 
the  independence  of  England.  That  danger,  which 
has  BoiiiulimeH  been  in  our  countrymen's  mouths 
with  little  meaning,  uf  becoming  a  province  to 
Franco,  was  then  close  and  actual;  for  I  holrl  the 
realoration  of  the  house  uf  Stuart  to  be  Iml  iuiotin  r 
expresriou  for  that  of  ignominy  and  iicrvilu<l>'. 


"  The  e.-^pense,  therefore,  of  this  war  must  not  be 
reckoned  unnecessary,  nor  must  we  censure  the 
government  for  that  small  portion  of  our  debt  which 
it  was  compelled  to  entail  on  posterity.  It  is  to  tlie 
honour  of  William's  administration,  and  of  his 
parliaments,  not  always  clear-sighted,  but  honest 
and  zealous  for  the  public  weal,  that  they  deviated 
so  little  from  the  praiseworthy,  though  sometimes 
impracticable  policy  of  providing  a  revenue  com- 
mensurate with  the  annual  expenditure.  The  sup- 
plies annually  raised  during  the  war  were  about 
five  millions,  more  than  double  the  revenue  of 
James  II.  But  a  great  decline  took  place  in  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  by  which  that  revenue  was 
levied.  In  1693,  the  customs  had  dwindled  to  less 
than  half  their  amount  before  the  revolution,  the 
excise  duties  to  little  more  than  half.  This  ren- 
dered heavy  impositions  on  land  inevitable;  a  tax 
always  obnoxious,  and  keeping  up  disaffection  in 
the  most  powerful  class  of  the  community.  The 
first  land-tax  was  imposed  in  1690,  at  the  rate  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  and  it 
continued  ever  afterwards  to  be  annually  granted, 
at  different  rates,  but  commonly  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  till  it  was  made  perpetual  in  1798.  A 
tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  might  well  seem  grievous; 
and  the  notorious  inequality  of  the  assessment  in 
different  counties  tended  rather  to  aggravate  the 
burthen  upon  those  whose  contribution  was  the 
fairest.  Fresh  schemes  of  finance  were  devised, 
and,  on  the  whole,  patiently  borne  by  a  jaded 
people.  The  Bank  of  England  rose  under  the 
auspices  of  the  whig  party,  and  materially  relieved 
the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  government,  while 
it  palliated  the  general  distress,  discounting  bills 
and  lending  money  at  an  easier  rate  of  interest. 
Yet  its  notes  were  depreciated  twenty  per  cent,  in 
exchange  fur  silver,  and  exchequer  tallies  at  least 
twice  as  much,  till  they  were  funded  at  an  interest 
of  eight  per  cent.  But  these  resources  generally 
falling  very  short  of  calculation,  and  being  antici- 
pated at  such  an  exorbitant  discount,  a  constantly 
increasing  deficiency  arose,  and  public  credit  sunk 
so  low,  that  about  the  year  1696  it  was  hardly  pos- 
fible  to  pay  the  fleet  and  army  from  month  to* 
month,  and  a  total  bankruptcy  seemed  near  at 
hand.  These  distresses  again  were  enhanced  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  circulating  coin,  and  by  the 
bold  remedy  of  a  re-coinage,  which  made  the  im- 
mediate stagnation  of  commerce  more  complete. 
The  mere  operation  of  exchanging  the  worn  silver 
coin  for  the  new,  which  Mr.  Montague  had  the  cou- 
rage to  do  without  lowering  the  standard,  cost  the 
government  two  millions  and  a  half.  Certainly  the 
vessel  of  our  commonwealth  has  never  been  su  close 
to  shipwreck  as  in  this  period  ;  we  have  seen  the 
storm  raging  in  still  greater  terror  round  our  heads, 
but  with  far  stouter  planks  and  tougher  cables  to 
confront  and  ride  through  it. 

'*  Those  who  accused  William  of  neglecting,  the 
maritime  force  of  England  knew  little  what  they 
said,  or  cared  little  about  its  truth.  A  soldier  and 
a  native  of  Hullund,  he  naturally  looked  to  tlio 
Spanish  Netherlands  as  tlH>  theatre  on  which  the 
battle  of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be  fought.  It 
was  by  the  possession  of  tnat  country  ami  its  chief 
fortresses  that  Lmiis  aspired  tu  hold  Holland  in 
vassalage,  to  menace  the  coasts  of  Knglund,  and  to 
keep  the  empire  under  his  inlluoncc.  And  if  with 
(he  assist'ince  of  those  brave  regiments,  who  learned, 
in  thf  wi-11  <nntrRted  though  nnfortunate  battl.'s  of 
ibal  ua:,  thr  AiU  and  diMiplinc  wlurh  umiU-  (luir. 
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conquerors  ia  the  next,  it  was  found  tb£.t  France 
was  slill  an  overmatch  for  the  allies,  what  would 
have  been  effected  against  her  by  the  decrepitude 
of  Spain,  the  perverse  pride  of  Austria,  and  the 
selfish  disunion  of  Germany  ?  The  commerce  of 
France  might  perhaps  have  suffered  more  by  an 
exclusively  maritime  warfare;  but  we  should  have 
obtained  this  advantage,  which  in  itself  is  none, 
and  would  not  have  essentially  crippled  her  force, 
at  the  price  of  abandoning  to  her  ambition  the 
quarry  it  had  so  long  in  pursuit.  Meanwhile,  the 
naval  annals  of  this  war  added  much  to  our  renown; 
Russel  (glorious  in  his  own  despite  at  La  Hogue), 
Rooke,  and  Shovel,  kept  up  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lish flag.  After  that  great  victory,  the  enemy  never 
encountered  us  in  battle;  and  the  wintering  of  the 
fleet  at  Cadiz  in  1694,  a  measure  determined  by 
William's  energetic  mind,  against  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  and  in  spite  of  the  fretful  insolence  of  the 
admiral,  gave  us  so  decided  a  pre-eminence  both  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  more  could  have  been  achieved  by  the 
most  exclusive  attention  to  the  navy.  It  is  true 
that,  especially  during  the  first  part  of  the  war,  vast 
losses  were  sustained  through  the  capture  of  mer- 
chant-ships; but  this  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  a  com- 
mercial country,  and  has  occurred  in  every  war, 
until  the  practice  of  placing  the  traders  under  con- 
vov  of  armed  ships  was  introduced.  And  when  we 
consider  the  treachery  which  pervaded  this  service, 
and  the  great  facility  of  secret  intelligence  which 
the  enemy  possessed,  we  may  be  astonished  that  our 
failures  and  losses  were  not  more  complete. 

"  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  concluded  on  at 
least  as  fair  terms  as  almost  perpetual  ill  fortune 
could  warrant  us  to  expect.  It  compelled  Louis 
XIV.  to  recognise  the  king's  title,  and  thus  both 
humbled  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  put  an  end 
for  several  years  to  its  intrigues.  It  extinguished, 
or  rather  the  war  itself  had  extinguished,  one  of  the 
bold  hopes  of  the  French  court,  the  scheme  of  pro- 
curing the  election  of  the  dauphin  to  the  empire. 
It  gave  at  least  a  breathing  time  to  Europe,  so  lung 
as  the  feeble  lamp  of  Charles  Il.'s  life  should  con- 
tinue  to  glimmer,  during  which  the  fate  of  his  vast 
succession  might  possibly  be  regulated  without  in- 
jury to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  to  those  who 
looked  with  the  king's  eyes  on  the  prospects  of  the 
continent,  this  pacification  could  appear  nothing 
else  than  a  preliminary  armistice  of  vigilance  and 
preparation.  He  knew  that  the  Spanish  dominions, 
or  at  least  as  large  a  portion  of  them  as  could  be 
grasped  by  a  powerful  arm,  had  been  for  more  than 
thirty  years  the  object  of  Louis  XIV.  The  acqii 
silions  of  that  monarch  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ai 
Nimeguen  had  been  comparatively  trifling,  and 
seem  hardly  enough  to  justify  the  dread  that  Eu- 
rope felt  of  his  aggressions.  But  in  contenting 
himself  for  the  time  with  a  few  strong  towns,  or  a 
moderate  district,  he  constantly  kept  in  view  the 
weakness  of  the  king  of  Spain's  constitution.  The 
queen's  renunciation  of  her  right  of  succession  was 
invalid  in  the  jurisprudence  of  his  court.  Sovc- 
cording  to  the  public  law  of  France,  un- 


and 


reigns. 


ipable 


contridlable  by  the  rights  of  others,  were 
<if  limiting  their  own.  They  might  do  all  tilings 
but  guarantee  the  privileges  of  their  subjects  or  the 
independence  of  foreign  states.  By  the  ijuecn  of 
France's  death  her  claim  upon  the  inheritance  of 
Spain  was  devolved  upon  the  dauphin  ;  so  that 
ultimately,  and  virtually  in  the  first  instance,  the 
two  great  monarchies  would  be  consolidated,  and  a 


single  will  would  direct  a  force  much  more  than 
equal  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  If  we  admit  that 
every  little  oscillation  in  the  balance  of  power  has 
sometimes  been  too  minutely  regarded  by  English 
statesmen,  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  such 
a  subversion  of  it  as  the  union  of  Fiance  and  Spain 
under  one  head  did  not  most  seriously  threaten  both 
the  independence  of  England  and  Holland  and  the 
protestant  religion." 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


State  of  Parlies — Characters  of  the  Ministers — The 
Commons  reduce  the  Number  of  statiding  Forces  to 
Ten  Thousand — They  establish  the  Civil  List;  and 
assign  Funds  for  fayiny  the  National  Debts — They 
take  Cognisance  of  fraudulent  Indorsements  of 
Exchequer  Bills — A  new  East  India  Company  con. 
stituted  by  Act  of  Farliament — Proceedings  against 
a  Book  written  by  William  Molineux  of  Dublin — 
And  against  certain  Smugglers  of  Alamodes  and 
Lustrings  from  France — Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Manners — The  Earl  i>f  Portland  resigns  his  Em- 
ployments — The  King  disowns  the  Scottish  Trading 
Company— He  embarks  for  Holland— First  Treaty 
of  Partitions — Intrigues  of  France  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid — King  WiUiam  is  thwarted  by  his  new 
Parliament — He  is  obliged  to  send  away  his  Dutch 
guard — The  Commons  address  the  King  against  the 
Papists — The  Parliament  prorogued- — The  Scottish 
Company  makes  a  Settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien ;  which,  however,  they  are  compelled  to 
abandon — Remo7Utrances  of  the  Spanish  Court 
against  the  Treaty  of  Partition — Vie  Commons 
persist  in  their  Resolutions  to  mortify  the  King — 
Inquiry  into  the  Expedition  of  Captain  Kidd — A 
Motion  made  against  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Sarum — 
Inquiry  into  the  Irish  Forfeitures — Vie  Commons 
pass  a  Bill  of  Resumption — And  a  severe  Bill  against 
Papists — The  old  East  India  Company  re-established 
— Dangerous  Ferment  in  Scotland — Lord  Somers 
dismissed  from  his  Employments — Second  Treaty  oj 
Partition— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — The 
King  sends  a  Fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Swedes— The  second  Treaty  of  Partition 
generally  disagreeable  to  the  European  Powers — 
The  French  interest  prevails  at  the  Court  of  Spain 
— King  IVilliam  finds  means  to  allay  the  Heats  in 
Scotland — The  King  of  Spain  dies,  after  leaving 
bequeathed  his  Dominiom  by  Will  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou — The  French  King's  apology  for  accepting 
tl,e  Will — The  States-General  own  Philip  as  King 
of  Spain — A  new  Ministry  and  a  new  Parliament 
— The  Commons  unpropitious  to  the  Court — The 
Lords  are  more  condescending — An  intercepted 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Milfort  to  his  Brother — 
Succession  of  the  Crown  settled  upon  the  Princes) 
Sophia,  Electress-Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the 
Protestant  Heirs  of  her  body^The  Duchess  of 
Savoy  protesU  against  this  Act — Ineffectual  Nego- 
tiation with  France — Severe  Addresses  from  both 
Houses  in  relation  to  the  Partition  Treaty — Wil- 
liam IS  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain — 
The  two  Houses  seem  to  enter  into  the  King's  Mea- 
sures— The  Earls  of  I'ortland  and  Oxford,  the 
Lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  are  impeached — Dis- 
putes between  the  two  Houses — Tlie  House  of  Peers 
acquits  the  impeached  Lords — Petition  of  Kent — 
F'uvourable  End  of  the  Session — Progress  of  Prince 
Eugene  in  Italy— Sketch  of  the  Situation,  qf  affairt 
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in  Europe— Treaty  of  Alliance  betu-een  the  Emperor 
and  the  Maritime  Powers— Death  of  King  James— 
The  French  Kiny  ou-ns  the  pretended  1  rince  oj 
Wales  as  Kiny  of  England— Addresses  to  Kwg 
miUam  on  thai  subject-New  Parliament— 1  he 
King's  last  Speech  to  both  Houses  received  with 
great  Applause— Great  Harmony  betu-een  the  King 
and  Parliament — The  two  Houses  pass  the  BiU  oJ 
Abjuration— The  Lower  House  justijies  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  in  the  preceding  Parlia- 
ment—Affairs of  Ireland— The  King  recommends 
a  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms— He  falls  from  his 
JJorse — His  Deati,  and  Character. 


When  the  king  ojieneil  the  session  of  parliament 
on  the  3id  of  December,   he  told  them  the  war  was 
brought  to  the  end  they  all  proposed,  namely,  an 
honourable  peace.     He  gave   them   to  understand 
there  was  a  considerable  debt  on  account  of  the  fleet 
and  army;  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown  had  been 
anticipated  ;  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  they  would 
provide  for  him  during  his  life,  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  conduce  to  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  the 
government.     He   recommended  the  maintenance 
of  a  considerable  navy  ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opmion, 
that  for  the  present,  England   could   not  be  sale 
without  a  standing  army.     He  promised  to  rectily 
such  corruptions  and  abuses  as  might  have  crept 
into  any  part  of  the  administration  during  the  war; 
and  effectuallv  to  discourage  profaneness  and  im- 
morality.   To' this  speech  the  commons  replied  in  a 
complimentary  address.    But,  notwithstanding  these 
appearances  of  good-humour,   the  majority  of  the 
h'luse,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation,  were  alarmed 
ai    the    project  of  maintaining   a  standing  army. 
William  whose  genius  was  altogether  military,  fore- 
saw, however,  that  a  reduction  of  the  forces  would 
lessen  his  importance  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
diminish  the  dependence  upon  his  government;  and 
disperse  those  foreigners  in  whose  attachment   he 
chiefly  confided.     He  communicated  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  to  his  confidant,  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  knew,  by  experience,  the  aversion  of  the 
iicople  to  a  standing  army  ;  nevertheless  he  encou- 
raged him  with  hope  of  success,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  commons  would  see  the  difference  between 
an  army   raised    by  the   king's  private  authority, 
and  a  body  of  veteran  troops  maintained  by  consenl 
of  parliament  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.    This 
was   a  distinction  to  which  the  people  paid  no  re- 
gard. All  the  jealousy  of  former  parliaments  seemed 
to  be  roused  by  the  bare  proposal ;  and  this  was  m- 
Uanied  by  a  national  prejudice  against  the  refugees 
in   whose  favour   the  king  had  betrayed   repeated 
marks  of  partial   indulgence.     They  were  submis- 
sive, tractable,  and  wholly  dependent  upou  his  will 
and  generosity.  , 

The  majority  of  those  who  really  entertained  re- 
volutionary principles  opposed  thecourl,  from  appro- 
heusions  that  a  standing  atmy  once  established, 
would  lake  root,  and  grow  into  an  habilual  maxim 
of  government :  that  should  the  people  be  disarmed, 
and  tho  bword  left  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  Hie 
liberties  of  the  nation  must  he  entirely  at  Ihc  meriy 
of  him  by  whom  those  mercenaries  shouhl  bo  com- 
Biandfd.  They  might  overawe  elections,  dictate  to 
imrliaments,  and  establish  a  tyranny,  before  the  people 
could  lake  any  measures  for  their  own  nrotcclion. 
They  eimld  not  help  thinking  it  was  possible  to  form 
a  militia,  ll.ut,  with  the  coiuurience  of  the  Heel, 
miglil  elV.TlualW  protect  the  kingdom  from  the  dai,- 
yvtt  ut  au   luva.iou.     Thev  firmly  belaAcd  thut  .i 


militia  might  be  regularly  trained  to  arms,  so  as  to 
acquire  the  dexterity  of  professed  soldiers ;  and  they 
did  not  doubt  thev  would  surpass  those  hirelings  in 
courage,  considering  that  they  would  be  animated 
bv  everv  concurring  motive  of  interest,  sentiment, 
and  affection.  Nay,  they  argued,  that  Britain, 
surrounded  as  it  was'  by  a  boisterous  sea,  secured 
by  floating  bulwarks,  abounding  with  stout  and 
hardv  inhabitants,  did  not  deserve  to  be  free,  if  her 
sons 'could  not  protect  their  liberties  without  the 
assistance  of  mercenaries,  who  were  indeed  the  only 
slaves  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  among  the  genuine  friends  of  their  country, 
some  individuals  espoused  the  opposite  maxims. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  transactions  of  parlia- 
immt  in  this  session,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  the   ministry,    as   it   stood  at   this 
juncture.     The  king's  affection  for  the  earl  of  Port- 
land began  to  abate,  in  proportion  as  his  esteem  for 
Sunderland  increased,  together  with  his  considera- 
tion for  Mrs.  Villiers,  who  had  been   distinguished 
by  some  particular  marks  of  his  majesty's  favour. 
These  two  favourites  are   said   to  have  supplanted 
Portland,  whose  place  in  the  king's  bosom  was  now 
filled  by  Van  Keppel,  a  gentleman  of  Guelderland, 
who  had  first   served  his  majesty  as  a  page,   and 
afterwards  acted  as  private  secretary.     The  earl  oi 
Portland  growing  troublesome,  from  his  jealousy  of 
this  rival,  the  king  resolved  to  send  him  into  honour- 
able exile,  in  qualitv  of  an  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  France  ;  and  Trumball,   his  friend 
and  creature,  was  dismissed  from  the  office  ol  secre- 
tarv    which   the    king    conferred   upon  Vernon,  » 
plodding  man  of  business,  who  acted  as  under-secre. 
tarvto  the  duke  of  SbvcHsbury.     This  nobleman 
rivalled  the  earl  of  Sundeiliuid  in  his  credit  at  thc 
council-board,  and  was  suppottcd  by  Somers,  lord- 
chancellor  of  England,  by  Ku.soU,  now  earl  of  Or 
ford,   first  lord    of    ll.c   admiralty,    and    Montagu,., 
chancellor  of  the  exchoiuer.  Somers  was  an  uprigot 
judge,  a  plausible  statesman,  a  consummate  courtu-r, 
affable,  mild,  and  insinuating.     Orford  appears  to 
have  been  rough,  turbulent,  factious,  and  shallow. 
Montague  had  distinguished  himself  early,  by  his 
poetical  genius ;  but  he  soon  converted  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  more  solid  talents.     He  ren- 
dered  himself  remarkable   for    his    eloquence  and 
knowledge  of  the  English  constitution;   and  to  a 
delicate  taste  he  united  an  eager  appetite  for  poli- 
tical studies.     He,  at  the  same  time,    was  the  dis- 
tininiished  encourager  of  tho  liberal  arts,   and  the 
processed  patron  of  projectors.     In  his  private  de- 
portment ho  was  liberal,  easy,  and  entertaining ;  as 
a  statesman  bold,  dogmatical,  and  aspiring. 

The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  had  produced 
such  a  universal  ferment  in  the  nation,  that  the  de- 
pendents of  the  court,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
durst  not  openly  oppose  the  reduction  of  the  lorces: 
but  they  shifted  the  battery,  and  employed  all  their 
address  in  persuading  the  house  to  agree,  that  a 
very  small  number  should  bo  retained.  When  lie 
conimons  voted.  That  all  tho  forces  raised  since  the 
veur  1080,  should  be  disbanded,  tho  courtiers  desirc^d 
the  vote  might  bo  re-committed,  on  pretence  that  it 
restrained  tho  king  to  the  old  tory  regiments,  on 
whose  fi.ielity  he  could  not  rely.  llus  motion, 
however,  was  overruled  by  a.  considerable  inajonly. 
Then  they  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
rejected,  and  afterwards  moved,  That  tho  sura  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  aunum,  should 
be  (M-aiited  for  the  muintciiance  of  guards  and  gar- 
rnouu.      This  provision  would  have  maintained  a 
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VI  rv  considerable  number;  but  they  were  again  dis- 
'  'inted,  and  fain  to  embrace  a  composition  with 
niher  party,  by  which  three  hundred  and  fifty 
isand  pounds  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance 
.1  leu  thousand  men  ;  and  they  afterwards  obtained 
;iii  addition  of  three  thousand  marines.  The  kin^ 
was  extremely  mortified  at  these  resolutions  of  the 
commons;  and  even  declared  to  his  particular 
friends,  that  he  would  never  have  intermeddled  with 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  had  he  foreseen  they  would 
have  made  such  returns  of  inn;ratitude  and  distrust. 
His  displeasure  was  aggravated  by  the  resentment 
expressed  against  Sunderland,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  advised  the  unpopular  measure  of  retaining  a 
standing  army.  This  nobleman,  dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  the  commons,  resolved  to  avert  the  fury 
of  the  impending  storm,  by  resigning  his  office,  and 
retiiing  from  court,  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  his  majesty. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
unpalatable  cup  they  had  presented  to  the  king, 
voted  the  sum  of  si.-von  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list,  distinct 
from  all  other  services.  Then  they  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  the  currency  of  silver  hammered  coin, 
including  the  clause  for  making  out  new  exchequer- 
bills,  in  lieu  of  those  which  were  or  might  be  filled 
up  v.'ith  endorsements:  they  framed  another  to  open 
the  correspondence  with  France,  under  a  variety  of 
provisos;  a  third  for  continuing  the  imprisonment 
of  certain  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
late  conspiracy  ;  a  fourth  granting  further  time  for 
administering  oaths  with  respect  to  tallies  and  orders 
in  the  exchequer,  and  bank  of  England.  These 
bills  having  received  the  royal  assent,  they  resolved 
to  grant  a  supply,  which,  together  with  the  funds 
already  settled  for  that  purpose,  should  be  sufficient 
to  answer  and  cancel  all  exchequer-bills,  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Another  supply  was  voted  for  the  payment 
and  reduction  of  the  army,  including  half-pay  to 
such  commission-officers  as  were  natural-born  sub- 
jects of  England.  They  granted  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  make  good  deficiencies. 
They  resolved,  that  the  sum  of  two  millions  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  pounds  was  necessarv  to  pay  off  arrears,  sub- 
sistence, contingencies,  general-officers,  guards,  and 
garrisons  ;  of  which  sum  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  two  pounds  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  paymaster.  Then  they  took  into 
consideration  the  subsidies  due  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  sums  owing  to  contractors  for  bread  and 
forage.  Examining  further  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
rhcy  found  the  general  debt  of  the  navy  amounted 
to  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  That  of  the 
(trdnance  was  equal  to  two  hundred  and  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds.  The  transport 
debt  contracted  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and 
oth.rr  services,  did  not  fall  short  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thou«and  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
pounds  ;  and  they  owed  forty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-niuc  pounds,  for  quartering  and 
clothing  the  army,  which  had  been  raised  by  one 
act  of  pailiamcnt  in  1G77,  and  disbanded  by  another 
in  Ui79.  As  this  enormous  load  of  debt  could  not 
be  diHchargcd  at  once,  the  commons  passed  a  num- 
ber of  votes  for  raising  sums  of  money,  by  which  it 
was  considerably  lightened  ;  and  settled  the  funds 
for  those  purpM^-es  by  the  continuation  of  the  land- 
in\  .mil  uiher  impobition.     With  respect  tu  the  civil 


list,  it  was  raised  by  a  new  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
ptiundage,  the  hereditary  and  temporary  excise,  a 
weekly  portion  from  the  revenue  of  the  post-office, 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  the  clergy,  the  fiues  in 
the  alienation-office,  and  post  fines,  the  revenue  of 
the  wine-license,  money  arising  by  sheriffs,  proffers, 
and  compositions  in  the  exchequer,  and  seizures, 
the  income  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  rents  of 
all  other  crown  lands  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  duly  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  specie 
from  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  bill 
imported,  that  the  overplus  arising  from  these  funds 
should  be  accounted  for  to  parliament.  Sis  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  this  money  was  allotted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  civil  list :  the  rest  was  granted 
for  the  jointure  of  fit'ty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  to  Queen  Mary  D'Este,  according  to  the 
stipulation  at  Ryswick  ;  and  to  maintain  a  court  for 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age:  but 
the  jointure  was  never  paid;  nor  would  the  king 
allow  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  appointed  preceptor. 

The  commons  having  discussed  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year, 
which  rose  almost  to  five  millions,  took  cognisance 
of  some  fraudulent  endorsements  of  exchequer-bills, 
a  species  of  forgery  which  had  been  practised  by  a 
confederacy,  consisting  of  Charles  Duncomb,  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  excise,  Bartholomew  Burton, 
who  possessed  a  place  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue, 
John  Knight,  treasurer  of  the  customs,  and  Reginald 
Marriot,  a  deputy-teller  of  the  exchequer.  This 
last  became  evidence,  and  the  proof  turning  out 
very  strong  and  full,  the  house  resolved  to  make 
examples  of  the  delinquents.  Duncomb  and  Knight, 
both  members  of  parliament,  were  expelled,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower :  Burton  was  sent  to  New- 
gate ;  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  against  them.  The  first,  levelled 
at  Duncomb,  passed  the  lower  house,  though  not 
without  great  opposition  :  but  was  rejected  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  majority  of  one  voice.  Dun- 
comb, who  was  extremely  rich,  is  said  to  have  paid 
dear  for  his  escape.  The  other  two  bills  met  with 
the  same  fate.  The  peers  discharged  Duncomb 
from  his  confinement:  but  he  was  re-committed  by 
the  commons,  and  remained  in  custody  till  the  end 
of  the  session.  While  the  commons  were  employed 
on  ways  and  means,  some  of  the  members  in  the 
opposition  proposed,  that  one-fourth  part  of  the 
money  arising  from  impro])er  grauts  of  the  crown 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
but  this  was  a  very  unpalatable  expedient,  as  it  af- 
fected not  only  the  whigs  of  King  William's  reign, 
but  also  the  tories  who  had  been  gratified  by 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother.  A  great  number  of 
petitions  were  presented  against  this  measure,  and 
so  many  difficulties  raised,  that  both  parties  agreed 
to  lay  it  aside.  In  the  course  of  this  incjuiry,  they 
discovered  that  one  Railton  held  a  grant  in  trust  for 
Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A 
motion  was  immediately  made,  that  he  should  with- 
draw; but  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 
Far  from  prosecuting  this  minister,  the  house  voted 
it  was  their  opinion,  That  Mr,  Montague,  for  his 
good  services  to  the  government,  did  deserve  his 
majesty's  favour. 

As  Belsham's  account  of  the  transactions  relative 
to  tlip  East  India  company  is  more  correct  than 
that  of  Smollei,  wc  Uero  aubatituteii:  — 
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"  Early  in  the  year  1698,  the  old  contest  between 
the  East  India  company  and  the  associated  mer- 
chants who  had  shown  themselves  so  eager  to  sup- 
plant them  was  revived  with  undiminished  animo- 
sity. It  had  been  iutimaled  to  the  company  at  one 
of  their  ■'eneral  courts,  by  persons  supposed  to  be 
in  the  co^nfidence  of  ministers,  that,  in  consideration 
of  a  loan  to  be  advanced  by  them  to  government  at 
a  low  interest,  their  charter  might  now  be  renewed, 
and  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  secured  to  them.  Too 
hastily  believing  all  opposition  at  an  end,  they  re- 
ceived this  proposition  with  unexpected  coolness; 
on  which  Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with  the  merchants  their 
antagonists.  No  sooner  was  this  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  them,  than  they  made  an  offer  of  the  sum 
of  .seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  the  low  in- 
terest of  four  per  cent.  But  the  opposite  party  had 
already  closed  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Montague,  and 
agreed  to  advance  the  sum  of  no  less  than  two  mil- 
lions at  eight  per  cent,  to  government,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  new  charter  securing  to  them  an  exclusive 
trade  in  India  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  a  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  house  conformable  to 
these  conditions. 

"The  existing  company,  now  fully  roused,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  alarmed,  made  their  appeal  to 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  parliament,  represent- 
ing '  their  rights  and  claims  under  a  succession  of 
charters,  particularly  the  last,  no  forfeiture  of  which 
either  had  been  or  could  be  pretended.  They  urged 
the  regard  due  to  the  property  of  above  a  thousand 
families  interested  in  their  stock,  especially  of  the 
new  adventurers,  who  had  subscribed,  agreeably  to 
the  resolutions  of  parliament,  no  less  a  sum  than 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds  on 
the  credit  and  faith  of  the  new  charter.  They  al- 
leged that  they  had  expended  upwards  of  a  miUion 
sterling  in  their  buildings  and  fortilcations  in  India; 
that  during  the  war  they  had  lost  twelve  ships,  worth 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Tney 
staled  the  great  sums  they  had  paid  in  customs  and 
taxes,  and  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  govern- 
ment in  the  circulation  of  exchequer-bills,  and  in 
various  other  respects,  which  were  at  the  time  ac- 
knowledged to  be  seasonable  and  important.  And 
they  observed  it  was  the  constant  custom  in  farms, 
bargains,  and  offers  of  the  like  nature,  not  to  close 
with  a  new  proposal  till  the  first  bidder  be  asked 
whether  he  is  able  to  advance  further.  For  though 
a  power  was  reserved  to  the  king,  by  a  clause  in 
the  last  charter,  to  dissolve  the  company  upon  three 
yearn'  notice,  it  could  never  bo  imagined  that  this 
power  would  be  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  exer- 
cised ;  and  no  apprehension  had  been  entertained 
that  such  dissolution  would  take  place  in  favour  of 
a  set  of  interlopers,  but  in  consequence  of  some 
culpability  chargeable  on  the  company,  or  some  in- 
iury  sustained  by  the  nation." 

"To  this  the  advocates  for  the  new  rompany  re- 
plied '  that  the  charter  upon  which  the  exi.<ting 
company  laid  so  great  stress  was  well  known  to  have 
been  obtained  by  indirect  and  corrupt  means,  as 
the  »a«t  sums  paid  out  of  the  company's  slock  tor 
special  service,  agreeably  to  actual  depositions  at 
llio  board  of  council,  and  the  reports  of  the  house 
of  commons,  clearly  proved— that  the  charter  was 
in  iUelf  illegal  and  voiil,  as  the  persons  they  were 
ideased  to  style  interlopem  domoustralcd  before  the 
ialo  queen  and  privy-council— the  crowu  hoving  no 
nower  to  grant  any  mirh  exclusive  commercial 
uioiiupoly.     That  ii>   tiueen   Miiabolh »  tune  a  va 


riety  of  similar  patents  or  charters  of  monopoly  had 
been,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  par- 
liament,  revoked  and  cancelled  ;  and  that  it  was 
never  deemed  a  breach  of  pubhc  faith,  or  any  dero- 
gation from  the  honour  of  the  crown,  to  annul  by 
act  of  parliament  such  grants  as  were  thought  by 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  not  to  be  profitable, 
or  to  be  against  the  common  right  of  the  subject. 
That,  by  deluding  a  number  of  persons  into  a  new 
subscription  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Dounds  in  the  then  condition  of  the  company's 
affairs',  thev  were  guilty  of  a  fraud  upon  the  public  ; 
thouah  the'subscribers  themselves  were  little  entillcd 
to  co'mpassion  after  the  repeated  warnings  they  had 
received.  And  that  it  might  he  presumed  from  the 
severe  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  directors  in  parliament,  that,  if  the 
greater  affairs  of  the  nation  had  not  been  so  urgent, 
The)  would  have  had  such  justice  done  (hem  as 
would  have  effectually  precluded  all  complaints  of 
that  imaginary  injustice  to  which  they  now  stood 
exposed.* 

•'  It  is  material  to  observe,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  intricate  investigation  the  tory 
interest  greatly  predominated  amongst  the  members 
of  the  old  company,  and  that  the  associated  mer. 
chants  were  chiefly  or  entirely  whigs ;  so  that  this 
was  in  fact  a  political  as  much  or  more  than  a  com- 
mercial contest.  And  the  different  administrations 
of  this  reign  being  themselves  composed  of  hete- 
rogeneous materials ;  the  arguments  for  or  against 
th?  establishment  of  a  new  company  were  found  to 
be  more  or  less  convincing,  as  whigs  or  tones  ac- 
quired the  ascendancy  in  parliament  or  the  cabinet. 
At  this  period  the  whigs  possessed  the  chief  share  of 
power  and  influence ;  and  in  the  business  of  finance, 
in  particular,  Montague,  though  only  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  was  much  more  regarded  than  Lord 
Godolphiu,  a  torv,  who  filled,  and  with  great  know- 
ledge  and  integrity,  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Umler  the  powerful  patronage  of  Mon- 
tague, therefore,  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  new  company  finally  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  where  it  had 
the  same  species  of  opposition  to  encounter.  The 
question  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  car- 
ried by  sixty-five  voices  against  forty  eight;  twenty- 
one  of  whom,  with  Lord  Godolphin  himself  at  their 
head,  signed  a  vigorous  protest  against  it.  The  op- 
position had  now  exerted  their  utmost  strength,  and 
the  bill,  after  passing  through  the  usual  forms,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent 

"  Such  was  the  popularity  of  the  new  act,  and  such 
the  zeal  and  opulence  of  its  supporters,  that  in  three 
days  after  opening  the  subscription-books  the  whole 
sum  of  two  millions  was  subscribed,  contrary  to  the 
prediction  hazaidcd  by  the  protesters;  aud  to  the 
astonishment  of  foreign  nations,  to  whom  this  inci- 
dent furnished  a  very  striking  proof,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  war  of  eight  vears'  duration,  of  (he  un- 
exhausted and  apparently  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  British  nation.  There  were  not  however 
wanting  many  individuals  of  clear  discernment, 
who,  rising  superior  to  the  violence  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  party,  maintained  that  it  was  highly  irr;i- 
tional  to  establish  by  law  any  corporation  of  com- 
mercial monopolists  either  foreign  or  domestic— 
'  In  the  present  instance,  that  the  East  India  com- 
pany—whether old  or  new,  ma.le  no  difference  m 
the  argument— conslituling  in  fact  only  one  buyer 
„fttll  comniodili.s  proper  for  India,  and  one  seller 
«11  brought  from  thence,  will  endeavour  to  make 
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themselves  so  much  masters  of  the  markets  in  bntFi 
'  IS  s  as  to  buy  and  sell  with  their  own  stated  profits; 
wIh  rciis  private  free  traders,  being  ignorant  of  each 
<ii lifer's  designs,  must  take  the  markets  every  where 
a^  they  find  them — and  it  is  most  certain,  that  fi 
III-'  year  1653  to  1G57,  while  the  trade  was  free  and 
<>|].u,  the  Dut<h  East  India  company  suffered  murh 
by  the  low  prices  whereat  the  Indian  commodities 
were  sold  by  the  English  merchants.  In  the  late 
reigns  the  East  India  company  and  the  great  bank- 
ers were  thought  dangerous  to  the  nation,  by  the 
loans  of  great  suras  made  on  the  credit  of  the  ex- 
chequer only. — And  in  the  present  reign,  the  bank 
of  England  was  expressly  restrained  by  law  from 
lending  to  the  crown  otherwise  than  on  funds  granted 
by  parliament,  with  borrowing  clauses  authorizing 
such  loans.  But  if  a  new  corporation  with  so  great 
a  capital  be  established,  free  from  such  restriction, 
and  at  liberty,  under  pretence  of  extending  its  com- 
merce, to  increase  that  capital  to  any  amount,  with- 
out any  umbrage  of  hazard  to  the  constitution,  then 
may  the  nation  be  concluded  for  ever  out  of  danger 
from  any  similar  source  of  political  abuse.'  " 

The  commons  now  transferred  their  attention  to 
certain  objects  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
interested.  Colonel  Mitchelhnrne,  who  had  been 
joiut  governor  of  Londundt^rry  with  Dr.  Walker, 
during  the  siege  of  that  place,  petitioned  the  house 
in  behalf  of  himself,  his  officers,  and  soldiers,  to 
whom  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  due  for 
subsistence;  and  the  city  itself  implored  the  me- 
diation of  the  commons  with  his  majesty,  that  its 
services  aud  sufferings  might  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  house,  having  examined  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  both  petitions,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  recommending  the  citizens  of 
Londonderry  to  his  majesty's  favour,  and  declared, 
that  the  governor  and  garrison  deserved  some  spe- 
cial marks  of  royal  favour.  To  this  address  the 
king  replied,  that  he  would  consider  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  the  commons.  William  Moli- 
neux,  a  gentleman  of  Dublin,  having  published  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  in- 
dependent of  the  parliament  of  England,  the  house 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and 
nature  of  this  performance.  An  address  was  voted 
to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  give  directions  for 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  author.  Upon 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  commons  in  a  body 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  representing 
the  dangerous  attempts  which  had  been  lately  made 
by  some  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  to  shake  off  their 
subjection  and  dependence  upon  England;  attempts 
which  appeared  not  only  from  the  bold  and  perni- 
cious assertions  contained  in  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished, but  more  fully  and  authentically  by  some 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  commons  in  Ireland. 
These  had,  during  their  last  session,  transmitted  an 
act  for  the  better  security  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  grivernmcnt,  whereby  an  English  act  of  par- 
liament was  pretended  to  be  re-enacted,  with  alte- 
rations obligatory  on  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
great-seal  of  England.  The  English  commons, 
'therefore,  besought  his  majesty  to  give  effectual 
orders  for  preventing  any  such  encroachments  for 
the  future,  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  what 
was  jiast,  by  puuishmg  those  who  hud  been  guilty 
thereof:  that  he  would  take  care  to  see  the  laws 
which  direct  and  restrain  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
punctually  observed,  and  discourage  every  thing 
which  might  have  tendency  to  lessen  the  dependence 
of  Ireland  upon  En^laiuL    Tkiii  remuu:jtrauce  was  ] 


graciously  received,  and  the  king  promised  to  com- 
ply with  their  request. 

The  jealousy  which  the  commons  entertained  ot 
the  government  in  Ireland  animated  them  to  take 
other  measures,  that  ascertained  the  subjection  or 
that  kingdom.  Understanding  that  the  Iri<h  had 
established  S'-veral  woollen  manufactures,  they,  in 
another  address,  entreated  his  majesty  to  take  mea- 
sures for  discouraging  the  woollen  manufactures  in 
Ireland,  as  they  interfered  with  those  of  England, 
aud  promote  the  linen  manufacture,  which  would 
be  profitable  to  both  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
receiving  information  that  the  French  had  seduced 
some  English  manufacturers,  and  set  up  a  great 
work  for  cloth-making  in  Picardy,  they  brought  in 
a  bill  for  explainmg  and  better  regulating  former 
acts  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  fullers'- 
earth,  and  scouring-clay  ;  and  this  was  immediately 
passed  into  a  law.  A  petition  being  presented  to 
the  house,  by  the  lustring  company,  against  certain 
merchants  who  had  smuggled  alamodes  aud  lustrings 
from  France,  even  during  the  war,  the  committee  of 
trade  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  ; 
and  all  the  secrets  of  this  traffic  were  detected. 
Upon  the  report,  the  house  resolved  that  the  manu- 
facture of  alamodes  and  lustrings  set  up  in  England 
had  been  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  ;  that  there  had 
been  a  destructive  and  illegal  trade  carried  on  du- 
ring the  war,  for  importing  these  commodities,  by 
which  the  king  had  been  defrauded  of  his  customs, 
and  the  English  manufactures  greatly  discouraged: 
that,  by  the  smuggling  vessels  employed  in  this 
trade,  intelligence  had  been  carried  into  France 
during  the  war,  and  the  enemies  of  the  government 
conveyed  from  justice.  Stephen  Seignoret,  Kheue 
Baudoin,  John  Goudet,  Nicholas  Santini,  Peter  de 
Hearse,  John  Pierce,  John  Dumaitre,  and  David 
Barreau,  were  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords;  and  pleading  guilty,  the  lords  imposed  fines 
upon  them,  according  to  their  respective  circum- 
stances. They  were  in  the  mean  time  committed 
to  Newgate,  until  those  fines  should  be  paid;  and 
the  commons  addressed  the  king,  that  the  money 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  Green- 
wich-hospital. The  house  having  taken  cognisance 
of  this  affair,  aud  made  some  new  regulations  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  African  trade,  presented  a  solemn 
address  to  the  king,  representing  the  general  dege- 
neracy and  corruption  of  the  age,  and  beseeching 
his  majesty  to  command  all  his  judges,  justices,  and 
magistrates,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
profaneness  and  immorality.  The  king  professed 
himself  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  remon- 
strance, and  expressed  his  desire  that  some  more 
effectual  provision  might  be  made  for  suppressing 
impious  books,  containing  doctrines  against  the 
Trinity. 

In  the  midst  of  such  immorality,  Dr.  Thomas 
Bray,  an  active  divine,  formed  a  plan  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  foreign  countries.  Missionaries, 
catechisms,  liturgies,  and  other  books  for  the  in- 
struction of  ignorant  people,  were  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonics  in  America.  This  laudable  design  was 
.supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  and  the  bill 
having  been  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
for  the  better  discovery  of  estates  given  to  super- 
stitious uses,  Dr.  Bray  presented  a  petition,  pray- 
ing, that  some  part  of  these  estates  might  be  set 
apart  for  the  jiropagation  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Leeward-islands. 
About  this  period,  a  society  for  the  reformation  of 
manners  was  formed,  under  the  king's  countenanoo 
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and  encouragement  Considerable  collections  were 
made  for  maintaining  clergymen  to  read  prayers  at 
certain  hours  in  places  of  public  worship,  and  ad- 
miuister  the  sacrament  every  Sunday.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  resolved  to  inform  the  magis- 
trates of  all  vice  and  immorality  that  should  fall 
under  their  cognisance;  and  with  that  part  of  the 
fines  allowed  by  law  to  the  informer,  constitute  a 
fund  of  charity.  The  business  of  the  session  being 
tcrminatcti,  the  king,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  prorogued 
the  parliament,  after  having  thanked  them,  in  a 
short  speech,  for  the  many  testimonies  of  their  af- 
fection he  had  received;  and  in  two  days  after  the 
prorogation  it  was  dissolved.* 

In  the  miiiith  of  January,  the  earl  of  Portland 
had  set  out  on  his  embassy  to  France,  where  he  was 
received  with  very  particular  marks  of  distinction. 
Hfi  made  a  public  entry  into  Paris  with  such  mag- 
nificence as  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  French 
nation.  He  interceded  for  the  protestants  in  th;it 
kingdom,  against  whom  the  persecution  had  been 
renewed  with  redoubled  violence:  he  proposed  that 
King  James  should  be  removed  to  Avignon,  in 
which  case  his  master  would  supply  him  with  an 
honourable  pension  :  but  his  r-^monstranccs  on  both 
subjects  proved  ineffectual.  Louis,  however,  in  a 
private  conference  with  him  at  Marli,  is  supposed 
to  have  communicated  his  project  of  the  parlition- 
treaty.  The  carl  of  Portland,  at  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, finding  himself  totally  eclipsed  in  the  king's 
favour  by  Keppel,  now  created  earl  of  Albemarle, 
resigned  his  employments  in  disgust;  nor  could 
the  kintj's  solicitations  prevail  upon  him  to  resume 
any  office  in  the  household  ;  though  he  promised  to 
serve  his  majesty  in  any  other  shape,  and  was  soon 
cm])loyed  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  partition.  If 
this  nobleman  miscarried  in  the  purposes  of  his  last 
embassy  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  the  agents  of 
France  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  endea- 
vours to  retrieve  their  commerce  with  England, 
which  the  war  had  interrupted.  The  commissary 
sent  over  to  London  with  powers  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  the  two  nations,  met  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  parliament  had  burthoncd  French 
commodities  with  heavy  duties,  which  were  already 
appropriated  to  different  uses;  and  the  channel  of 
trade  was  in  many  respects  entirely  altered.  The 
English  merchants  sunplicd  the  nation  with  wines 
from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  with  linen  from 
Holland  and  Silesia:  and  manufactures  of  paper, 
hats,  stuffs,  and  silks,  had  been  set  up  and  success- 
fully carried  on  in  England,  by  the  French  refugees. 

15y  this  time  a  ferment  had  been  raised  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  opposition  and  discouragements  their 
new  company  had  sustained.  They  had  employed 
agents  in  England,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions.  The  adventurers  in  England 
were  intimidated  by  the  measures  which  had  been 
taken  in  parliament  against  the  Scottish  company. 
The  Dutch  East  India  company  took  the  alarm, 
and  exerted  all  their  interest  to  prevent  their  country, 
men  from  suliscribing;  and  the  king  permitted  his 
resident  at  IliLmburgh  to  present  a  memorial  against 
Ihcr  Scottish  company  to  the  senate  of  that  city. 
The  parliament  of  Scotland  being  assembled  by  the 
carl  nf  Marchmont,  as  king's  commissioner,  the 
company  presented  it  with  a  remonstrance,  coulain- 

•  On  Uio  5th  or  Jnnuary.  n  flro  bronkitiR  mil  nl  Whltpliull. 
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ing  a  detail  of  their  grievances,  arising  from  the 
conduct  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  as  well 
as  from  the  memorial  presented  by  the  king's  mi- 
nister at  Haoiburgh.  in  which  he  actually  disowned 
the  act  of  parliament  and  letters-patent  which  had 
passed  in  their  favour,  and  threatened  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  with  his  majesty's  resentment,  in 
case  they  should  join  the  Scots  in  their  undertaking. 
They  represented,  that  such  instances  of  interpo- 
sition had  put  a  stop  to  the  subscriptions  in  England 
and  Hamburgh,  hurt  the  credit  of  the  company,  dis- 
couraged the  adventurers,  and  threatened  the  entire 
ruin  of  a  design  in  which  all  the  most  considerable 
families  of  the  nation  were  deeply  engaged.  The 
parliament  having  taken  their  case  into  consider- 
ation, sent  an  address  to  his  majesty,  representing 
the  hardships  to  which  the  company  had  been  ex- 
posed, explaining  how  far  the  nation  in  general  was 
concerned  in  the  design,  and  entreating  that  he 
would  take  such  measures  as  might  effectually  viiv 
dicate  the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
company.  This  address  was  seconded  by  a  petition 
from  the  company  itself,  praying,  that  his  majesty 
would  give  some  intimation  to  the  senate  of  Ham- 
buigh,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 
renew  the  subscriptions  they  had  withdrawn :  that, 
as  a  gracious  mark  of  his  royal  favour  to  the  com- 
pany, he  would  bestow  upon  them  two  small  frigates, 
then  lying  useless  in  the  harbour  of  Burnt-island; 
and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  obstructions  they 
had  encountered,  he  would  continue  their  privileges 
and  immunities  for  such  longer  time  as  should  seem 
reasonable  to  his  majesty.  Though  the  commis- 
sioner was  wholly  devoted  to  the  king,  who  had 
actually  resolved  to  ruin  this  company,  he  could  not 
appease  the  resentment  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  heals 
in  parliament  became  so  violent,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  adjourn  it  to  the  5th  of  November.  In  this  in- 
terval, the  direutors  of  the  company,  understanding 
from  their  agent  at  Hamburgh,  that  the  address  of 
the  parliament,  and  their  own  petition,  had  pro- 
duced no  eff"ect  in  their  favour,  wrote  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  Lord  Seafield,  secretary-of-state, 
observing,  that  they  had  received  repeated  as- 
surances of  the  king's  having  given  orders  to  his 
resident  at  Hamburgh  touching  their  memorial ; 
and  entreating  the  interposition  of  his  lordship, 
that  justice  might  be  done  to  the  company.  The 
secretary,  in  his  answer,  promised  to  take  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  representing  the  afi'air  to 
his  majesty  ;  but  he  said  this  could  not  be  imme- 
diately expected,  as  the  king  was  much  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  the  English  narliament.  This  decla- 
ration the  directors  considered,  as  it  really  was,  a 
mere  evasion,  which  helped  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
that  people  from  the  king's  person  and  government. 
King  William  at  this  time  revolved  in  his  own 
mind  a  project  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the 
interest  of  Europe ;  namely,  that  of  settling  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  in  a  little 
time  would  be  vacated  by  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
whose  constitution  was  already  exhausted.  He  had 
been  lately  reduced  to  extremity,  and  his  situation 
was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  Louis  de- 
tached a  squadron  towards  Cadix,  with  orders  to 
intercept  the  platc-lleet,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain 
should  die  before  his  arrival.  William  sent  another 
fleet  to  protect  tlie  galleons  ;  but  it  arrived  too  lato 
for  that  service,  and  the  natitui  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  tardiness  of  the  equipment.  His  catholic 
majesty  recovered  from  his  disorder,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of   bis  peoplo  ;    but  continued  in  such 
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an  enfeebled  and  precarious  state  of  health,  that  a 
relapse  was  every  moment  apprehended.  In  the 
latter  end  of  July,  William  embarked  for  Holland, 
on  pretence  of  enjoying  a  recess  from  business, 
which  was  necessary  to  his  constitution.  He  was 
opportunity  to  withdraw  himself  for 
'  ■  i;dura  in  which  he  had  been 
iition  and  chagrin.  But  the 
oyage  was  a  design  of  treating 
H,  remote  from  the  observation 
penetrated  into  the  nature 


glad    of 
some  time  from  a 
exposed  to  such  oppo 
real  motive  of  his 
with  the  French  kii 
of  those  who  might  ha 


of  his  negotiation.  He  had  appointed  a  regency  to 
govern  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  nomi- 
nated, as  one  of  the  number,  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  regained  his  favour,  and  been  con- 
stituted governor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  At  his 
majesty's  departure,  sealed  orders  were  left  with  his 
ministry,  directing,  that  sixteen  thousand  men  should 
be  retained  in  the  service,  notwithstanding  the  vote 
of  the  commons  by  which  the  standing  army  was 
limited  to  ten  thousand.  He  alleged,  that  the  ap- 
prehension  of  troubles,  which  might  arise  at  the 
death  of  King  Charles,  induced  him  to  transgress 
this  limitation  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  new  parlia- 
ment would  be  more  favourable.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, made  a  fresh  handle  of  this  step,  to  depreciate 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Having  assisted  at  the   assembly  of  the  states- 
general,  and  given  audience  to  various  ambassadors 
at  the  Hague,  he  repaired  to  his  house  at  Loo, 
tended  by  the  earls  of  Essex,  Portland,  and  Selkirk. 
There  he  was  visited  by  Count  Tallard,  the  French 
minister,   who    had    instructions   to    negotiate    the 
treaty  concerning  the  Spanish  succession.    The  earl 
of  Portland,  by  his  majesty's  order,  had  communi- 
cated to  Secretary  Vernon  the  principal  conditions 
which  the  French  king  proposed  :  he  himself  wrote 
a  letter   to  Lord-chancellor  Somers,  desiring  his 
advice    with   regard   to  the  propositions,    and  full 
powers  under  the  great-seal,  with  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  occasionally,   that  he  might  immediately  begin 
the  treaty  with  Count  Tallard.     At  the  same  time, 
he  strictly  enjoined  secrecy.     The  purport  of  Port- 
land's letter  was  imparted  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Mr.  Montague,  who  consulted  with  the   chan. 
cellor  and  Vernon  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  ch-in- 
tellor  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king,  as  the  issue  of 
their  joint  deliberation  ;  but,  before  it  reached  his 
majesty,  the  lirst  treaty  of  partition  was  signed  by 
the  carl  of  Portland  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson. 
The  contracting  powers  agreed.  That,  in  case  the 
king  of  Spain  should  die  without  issue,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  places  depending  on 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  the  maniuisatc  of 
Final,  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  all  places  on  the 
French   side  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  other  moun- 
tains of  Navarre,  Alva,  or  Biscay,  on  the  other  side 
of  the   province  of  Guiimscoa,  with   all   the  ships, 
vessels,  and  stores,  should  devolve  upon  the  dauphin, 
in  consideration  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which,  with  all  its  other  dependencies,   should  de- 
scend to  thi'  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  under  the 
guaidiaiiship  of  his  fatlier :  that  the  duchy  of  Milan 
shciuld  lie  Mitbd  on  llic  i-mprror's  second  sou,   the 
Ariliduke  Ciiarlrs  :   tiiat  tins  treaty  should  be  com- 
niMiiK'ated  lotbe  emiieror  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
by  the  king  of  England  and  the  states-general :  that, 
if  cither  should  refuse  to  agree  to  this  partition,  his 
proportion  should  remain  in  seciuestralion,  until  the 
dispute  could   be  accommodated;  that  in  case  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  uliould  die  bel'ore  his 


father,  then  the  elector  and  his  other  heirs  should 
succeed  him  in  those  dominions;  and,  should  the 
archduke  reject  the  duchy  of  Milan,  they  agreed 
that  it  should  be  sequestered,  and  governed  by  the 
prince  of  Vaudemont.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  Philip  IV.,  father  to  the  present  king  of 
Spain,  had  settled  his  crown  by  will  on  the  emperor's 
children  :  that  the  dauphin  was  son  to  Maria  The- 
resa, daughter  of  the  same  monarch,  whose  right  to 
the  succession  Louis  had  renounced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  :  as  for  the  electoral  prince  of  Ba- 
varia, he  was  grandson  to  a  daughter  of  Spain. 

While  the  French  king  employed  WiUiain  with 
this  negotiation,  the  marquess  d'Harcourt,  his  am- 
bassador to  Spain,  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  a 
different  nature  at  Madrid.  The  queen  of  Spain, 
suspecting  the  designs  of  France,  exerted  all  her 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
whom  she  was  nearly  related ;  she  new-modelled 
the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Milan  on 
Prince  Vaudemont,  and  established  the  prince  of 
Hesse  d'Armstadt  as  viceroy  of  Catalonia.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts,  she  could   not   prevent  the 


French  minister  from  acquiring 


influence  in 


the  Spanish  councils.  He  was  instructed  to  procure 
the  succession  of  the  crown  for  one  of  the  dauphin's 
sons,  or  at  least  to  hinder  it  from  devolving  on  the 
emperor's  children.  With  a  view  to  give  weight  to 
his  negotiations,  the  French  king  ordered  an  army 
of  sixty  thousandmen  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Catalonia  and  Navarre,  while  a  great  number  of 
ships  and  galleys  cruised  along  the  coast,  and  en- 
tered the  harbours  of  Spain.  Harcourt  immediately 
began  to  form  his  party ;  he  represented  that  Phihp 
IV.  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  his  crown  against 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the  realm  : 
that,  by  the  order  of  succession,  the  crown  ought  to 
descend  to  the  children  of  his  daughter,  in  prefer- 
ence to  more  distant  relations  :  that,  if  the  Spaniards 
would  declare  in  favour  of  the  dauphin's  second  son, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  they  might  train  him  up  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  country.  When  he 
found  them  averse  to  this  proposal,  he  assured  them 
his  master  would  approve  of  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  rather  than  consent  to  the  succession  de- 
volving upon  a  son  of  the  emperor.  Nay,  he  hinted, 
that  if"  they  would  choose  a  sovereign  among  them- 
selves, they  might  depend  upon  the  protection  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  who  had  no  other  view  than 
that  of  preventing  the  house  of  Austria  from  be- 
coming too  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
The  queen  of  Spain,  having  discovered  the  intrigues 
of  this  minister,  conveved  the  king  to  Toledo,  on 
pretence  that  the  air  of 'Madrid  was  prejudicial  to 
his  health.  Harcourt  immediately  took  the  alarm. 
He  supposed  her  intention  was  to  prevail  upon  her 
husband,  in  his  solitude,  to  confirm  the  last  will  of 
his  father ;  and  his  doubts  were  not  at  all  removed, 
when  he  understood  that  the  count  de  Harrach,  the 
imperial  ambassador,  had  privately  repaired  to  To- 
ledo. He  forthwith  took  the  same  road,  pretending 
to  have  received  a  memorial  from  his  master,  with 
a  positive  order  to  deliver  it  into  the  king's  own 
hand.  He  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  ma- 
nairement  of  foreign  affairs  had  been  left  to  the 
care  of  Cardinal  Corduba,  at  Madrid,  and  that  the 
king's  health  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  to 
business.  The  purport  of  the  memorial  was,  an 
otfcr  of  French  forces  to  assist  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Ccuta,  in  Barbary,  which  the  Moors  had  lately 
undertaken:  but  this  offer  was  civilly  declined. 
Harcourt.  not  vet  discouraged,  rcUoubled  his  efforts 
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at  Madrid,  and  found  means  to  engage  Cardinal 
Portocarrero  in  the  interests  of  his  master.  In  the 
mean  time  Louis  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden, 
under  the  pretext  of  preserving  and  securing  the 
common  peace,  by  such  means  as  should  be  ad- 
judged most  proper  and  convenient.  During  these 
transactions,  King  William  was  not  wanting  in  his 
endeavours  to  teruiinate  the  war  in  Hungary,  which 
had  raged  fifteen  years  without  intermission.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  Lord  Paget  and  Mr.  Colliers, 
ambassadors  from  England  and  Holland,  arrived  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  near  Belgrade  ;  and  a  conference 
being  opened,  under  their  mediation^  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz  was  signed,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1699. 
By  this  treaty,  the  emperor  remained  in  possession 
of  all  his  conquests:  Caminieck  was  restored  to  the 
Poles:  all  the  Morea,  with  several  fortresses  in 
Dalmatia,  were  ceded  to  the  Venetians;  and  the 
czar  of  Muscovy  retained  Azoph  during  a  truce  of 
two  years;  so  that  the  Turks,  by  this  pacification, 
lost  great  part  of  their  European  dominions.  The 
cardinal  primate  of  Poland,  who  had  strenuously 
adhered  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  Au<justus:  and  the  commotions  in 
Lithuania  being  appeased,  peace  was  established 
through  all  Christendom. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  king  arrived 
in  England,  where  a  new  parliament  had  been 
chosen,  and  prorogued  on  account  of  his  absence, 
which  was  prolonged  by  contrary  winds  and  tem- 
pestuous weather.  His  ministry  had  been  at  very 
little  pains  to  influence  the  elections,  which  gene- 
rally fell  upon  men  of  revolutionary  principles, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  devoted 
to  the  person  of  their  sovereign  :  yet  their  choice  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  for  speaker  seemed  to  presage 
a  session  favourable  to  the  ministry.  The  two  houses 
being  convened  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  king, 
in  his  speech,  observed,  That  the  safety,  honour,  and 
happiness  of  the  kingdom  would  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  the  strength  which  they  should  think 
proper  to  maintain  by  sea  and  land.  He  desired 
they  would  make  some  further  progress  in  dis- 
charging the  national  debt ;  contrive  effectual  ex- 
pedients for  employing  the  poor  ;  pass  good  bills  for 
the  advancement  of  trade,  and  the  discouragement 
of  profaneness ;  and  act  with  unanimity  and  dis- 
patch. The  C!)mmons  of  this  new  parliament  were 
8u  irritated  at  the  king's  presuming  to  maintain  a 
greater  number  of  troops  than  their  predecessors 
had  voted,  that  tliey  resolved  he  should  feel  the 
weight  of  their  displeasure.  They  omitted  the 
comiuon  compliment  of  an  address  ;  they  resolved 
that  all  ihu  forces  of  England,  in  English  jiay,  ex- 
(fc'ding  seven  thousand  men,  should  be  forthwith 
disbanded ;  as  also  those  in  Ireland,  exceeding  twelve 
thcmsand  ;  and  that  those  retained  should  be  his 
maji'sty's  natural  born  subjects.  A  bill  was  brought 
ill  (m  these  resolutions,  and  prosecuted  with  peculiar 
eagerness,  to  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  the 
king,  who  was  not  only  extremely  sensible  of  the 
affront,  but  also  particularly  chagrined  to  see  him- 
self disabled  from  maintaining  his  Dutch  guards, 
and  the  regiments  of  French  refugees,  to  which  he 
was  uncommonly  attached.  Before  the  mcutin);  of 
the  parliament,  the  ministry  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  they  should  be  nlde  to  procure  a  vote  for  ten 
or  twelve  thousand,  but  they  would  niit  undertake 
for  tt  greater  number.  He  professed  himself  dissu- 
tiEfied  with  the  ])ro))osal,  observing,  that  they  might 
ai  well  diflbiind  the  whole,  u«  leave  so  few.  Tiie 
miuistors  would  not  run  thi*    risk  of  losing  nil  tlieir 


credit,  by  proposing  a  greater  number ;  and,  having 
received  no  directions  on  this  subject,  sat  silent 
when  It  was  debated  iu  the  house  of  commons. 

Such  was  the  indignation  of  William,  kindled  by 
this  conduct  of  his  ministry  and  parliament,  that 
he  threatened  to  abandon  the  government,  and  is 
said  actually  to  have  penned  a  speech  to  be  pro- 
nounced to  both  houses  on  that  occasion  :  but  he 
was  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  his  ministry  and 
confidants,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  bill  by  which 
he  had  been  so  much  offended.  Accordingly,  when 
it  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  peers,  where,  having  sent  for  the  commons, 
he  told  them,  that  although  he  might  think  himself 
unkindly  used,  iu  being  deprived  of  his  guards, 
which  had  constantly  attended  him  in  all  his  actions ; 
yet,  as  he  believed  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to 
the  nation,  than  any  distrust  or  jealousy  between 
him  and  his  parliament,  he  was  conie  to  pass  the 
bill,  according  to  their  desire.  At  the  same  time 
for  his  own  justification,  and  in  discharge  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  he  declared,  that,  in  his  own 
judgment,  the  nation  was  left  too  much  exposed; 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide 
such  a  strength  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom.  They  thanked  him.  in  an  address, 
for  this  undeniable  proof  of  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  desires  of  his  parliament.  They  assured 
him,  he  should  never  have  reason  to  think  the  com- 
mons  were  undutiful  or  unkind ;  fcir  they  would,  on 
all  occasions,  stand  by,  and  assist  him  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  sacred  person,  and  in  the  support 
of  his  government,  against  all  his  enemies  whatso- 
ever. The  lords  presented  an  address  to  the  same 
effect;  and  the  king  assured  both  houses,  he  enter- 
tained no  doubts  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.  He 
forthwith  issued  orders  for  reducing  the  army  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  men,  to  be  maintained  iu 
England,  under  the  name  of  guards  and  garrisons  ; 
and,  hoping  the  hearts  of  the  commons  were  now 
mollified,  he  made  another  effort  in  favour  of  his 
Dutch  guards,  whom  he  could  not  dismiss  without 
the  most  sensible  regret.  Lord  Ranelagh  was  sent 
with  a  written  message  to  the  commons,  giving  them 
to  understand,  that  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  transporting  the  guards  who  came  with 
him  into  England,  and  that  they  should  embark  im- 
mediately, unless,  out  of  consideration  to  him,  the 
house  should  be  disposed  to  find  a  way  for  conti- 
nuing them  longer  in  the  service;  a  favour  which 
his  majesty  would  take  very  kindly.  The  commons, 
instead  of  complying  with  his  inclination,  pre>eote(l 
an  address,  in  which  they  professed  unspeakable 
grief,  that  he  should  propose  any  thing  to  which 
they  could  not  consent  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  he  had  come  over  to  restore,  and  so 
often  hazarded  his  royal  person  to  preserve.  They 
reiiiiiidi'd  him  of  the  declaration,  in  which  he  hud 
pnimised  that  all  the  foreign  forces  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom.  They  observed  that  nothing 
conduced  more  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
nation  than  an  entire  confidence  between  the  king 
and  people,  which  could  no  way  be  so  firmly  esta- 
blished as  by  intrusting  his  sacred  person  with  his 
own  subjects,  who  had  so  eminently  signalized  them- 
selves during  the  late  long  and  expensive  war.  They 
received  a  soothing  answer  to  this  address,  but  re- 
mained firm  to  their  purpose,  in  which  the  king  was 
fain  to  acquiesce  ;  and  the  Dutch  guards  were  trans- 
ported to  Hulland. 

The  C(unm'Uis  having  effeetncl  a  rlissolution  of  ihe 
army    voted  fifteen  ihousaud  seamen,  and  a  propoi- 
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tionable  fleet,  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom 

granted  one  million  four  huutlred  and  eighl_.  

thousand  fifteen  pounds,  for  the  services  of  the 
year,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  lands,'personal  estates,  pensions,  and 
offices.  A  great  number  of  priests  and  Roman 
catholics,  who  had  been  frighted  away  by  the  revo- 
lution, were  now  encouraged  by  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  to  return,  and  appeared  in  all  public  places 
of  London  and  Westminster,  with  remarkable  bold- 
ness. The  enemies  of  the  government  whispered 
about,  that  the  treaty  contained  a  secret  article  in 
favour  of  those  who  professed  that  religion  ;  and 
some  did  not  even  scruple  to  insinuate,  that  Wil- 
liam was  a  papist  in  his  heart.  The  commons, 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  those  religionists,  desired 
the  king,  in  an  address,  to  remove,  by  proclamation, 
all  papists  and  non-jurors,  from  the  city  of  London 
ami  pans  adjacent,  aud  pul  the  laws  in  execution 
ao-ainst  them,  that  the  wicked  designs  they  were 
afways  hatching  might  be  effectually  disappointed. 
The  king  gratified  them  in  their  request  of  a  pro- 
clamation, which  was  not  much  regarded :  but  a 
remarkable  law  was  enacted  against  papists  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  session.  The  old  East  India 
companv,  about  this  period,  petitioned  the  lower 
house,  to  make  some  provision  that  their  corpora- 
tion might  subsist  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  granted  by  his  majesty's  charter; 
that  the  payment  of  the  five  pounds  per  cent,  by 
the  Lite  act  for  settling  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
might  be  settled  and  adjusted  iu  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  remain  a  burden  on  the  petitioners  ;  and  that 
such  further  considerations  might  be  had^  for  the 
relief,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  East  Ind 
trade,  as  should  be  thought  reasonable.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  upon  the  subject  of  this  petition  ;  but  re- 
jected at  the  second  reading.  Discontents  had  arisen 
to  such  a  height,  that  some  members  began  to  assert, 
they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  the  votes  and 
credit  of  the  former  parliament;  and  upon  this 
maxim,  would  have  contributed  their  interest  towards 
a  repeal  of  the  act  made  in  favour  of  the  new  com- 
pany :  but  such  a  scheme  was  of  too  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  public  credit,  to  be  earned  into 
execution. 

That  spirit  of  peevishness  which  could  not  be  gra- 
tified with  this  sacrifice,  produced  an  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  naval  aft'airs,  which  was  aimed 
at  the  earl  of  Orford,  a  nobleman  whose  power  gave 
umbrage,  and  whose  wealth  excited  envy.  He  offi- 
ciated both  as  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  lord-com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgot  the  sphere  from  which  he  had  risen  to  title 
and  office.  .    . 

The  commons  drew  up  an  address,  complaining 
of  some  unimportant  articles  of  mismanagement  in 
the  conduct  of  the  navy;  and  the  earl  was  wise 
enough  to  avoid  further  prosecution,  by  resigning 
his  employment.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  king  closed 
the  session  with  a  short  speech,  hinting  dissatisfac- 
tion at  their  having  neglected  to  consider  some 
points  which  he  had  recommended  to  their  attention; 
and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  1st  of 
June.  In  a  little  time  after  this  prorogation,  his 
majesty  appointed  a  regency;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June  embarked  for  Holland. 

In  Ireland  nothing  of  moment  was  transacted. 
The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  passe.l  an  act  lor 
raising  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
on  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  to  defray 
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who  had  been  voted  by  the  commons  of  England : 
then  the  assembly  was  prorogued.  A  new  commis- 
sion afterwards  arrived  at  Dublin,  constituting  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  the  earls  of  Berkely  and  Galway, 
lords-justices  of  Ireland. 

As  Smollett's  national  predilections  are  strongly 
manifested  in  his  account  of  the  Scotch  company, 
we  select  the  following  particulars  from  Belsham  :— 
■  "  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  disappointments 
ind  discouragements  which  the  Scottish  company 
lad  sustained,  and  the  utter  improbability  of  final 
iuccess  in  their  projects— such  was  their  reluctance 
to  be  awakened  from  their  airy  dreams,  that  they 
had  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  sent  to  sea 
two  large  ships  out  of  four  which  they  had  caused 
to  be  built  at  Hamburg,  and  several  .smaller  vessels, 
freighted  with  divers  commodities  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Scotland  ;  and  about  twelve  hundred 
adventurers  on  board,  furnished  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  But 
their  indiscretion  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  their 
ill  fortune.  The  spot  fixed  upon  for  this  settlement 
was  the  Isthmus  of  Darieu,  a  territory  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  from 
time  immemorial  claimed,  and  in  part  occupied,  by 
Spain  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  European 
power;  and  which,  if  their  avarice  had  suficred 
their  reason  to  operate,  the  Scottish  projectors  must 
be  sensible  that  the  court  of  Madrid  would  resent 
and  repel  as  a  flagrant  encroachment  upon  their 

"^"  In  the  month  of  October  1698,  they  arrived  at 
Golden  Island  on  the  coast  of  Darien ;  but  the 
wants  and  miseries,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  they 
had  to  encounter,  soon  disposed  them  to  think  more 
of  a  deliverance  than  an  establishment.  This  in- 
telligence was  no  sooner  received  in  England,  than 
the  earl  of  Seafield,  secretary-of-state  for  Scotland, 
who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  replying  to  the 
representations  of  the  company,  informed  them,  by 
order  from  the  king,  '  that,  there  being  accounts  ot 
the  arrival  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  company 
on  the  coasts  of  America,  and  the  particular  design 
not  being  communicated  to  his  majesty,  he  there- 
fore delayed  to  give  an  answer  till  he  had  received 
certain  information  of  their  settlement.'  The  com- 
pany on  this  notified  to  Lord  Seafield,  '  that  their 
ships  had  reached  their  destination  at  Golden  Island 
on  the  coast  of  Darien,— and  had  obtained,  by  treaty 
with  the  natives,  a  tract  never  before  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  Europeans.'  But  though  the  Scottish 
directors  had  been  guilty  of  the  extreme  imprudence 
of  attempting  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  centre 
of  the  Spanish  emiiire  without  the  permission,  it 
could  not  be  long  concealed  from  the  knowledge,  of 
the  executive  government.  And  by  the  positive 
orders  of  the  king.  Sir  William  Bueston,  governor 
of  Jamaica,  issued  a  proclamation  early  in  April, 
importing  that  his  majesty  was  not  informed  of  the 
designs  of  the  Scots  in  relation  to  Uaricn ;  which 
being  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
his  majesty  and  his  allies,  he  strictly  charged  and 
commanded  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  upon  no 
pretence  whatever  they  should  hold  any  correspon- 
dence with  the  Scots  aforesaid,  or  give  them  any 
assistance,  under  pain  of  suffering  the  effects  of  his 
majesty's  severest  displeasure.  This  was  a  measure, 
however  harsh,  very  seasonable  and  necessary ;  for, 
in  the  month  of  May  f.iUowing,  the  marquess  de 
Canales,  minister  residentiary  of  Spain,  presented 
to  the  court  of  London  a  memorial,  remonstrating 
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the  Darien  settlement;  which,  the  memorialist  de- 
clared, *  the  king  his  master  regarded,  not  merely 
as  a  violation  of  friendship,  but  as  a  rupture  of  the 
alliance  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns.  That 
his  catholic  majesty  could  not  expect  such  insults 
and  hostilities  to  be  committed  by  the  subjects  of 
the  king  of  England,  without  cause  or  pretext,  in 
the  heart  of  his  dominions  ;  and  that  all  the  king 
his  master  desired  was  to  have  his  extreme  sensi- 
bility of  a  procedure  so  unjust  represented  to  his 
majesty,  for  he  would  take  such  measures  concern- 
ing them  as  he  should  see  convenient.'  To  this 
memorial  the  orders  already  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  furnished  a  satisfactory  reply. 

"The  English  parliainunt,  perceiving,  doubtless, 
the  approaching  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Scottish 
colony,  did  not  deign  in  the  course  of  the  last  ses- 
sion to  make  it  the  subject  of  their  animadversion. 
Nothing  but  misfortune  had  attended  this  ill-fated 
and  extravagant  project.  Of  the  ships  sent  out 
with  stores  and  reinforcements,  one  took  fire  by 
accident,  and  a  second  was  wrecked  near  Cartha- 
gena,  the  cargo  confiscated,  and  the  crew  sent  to 
prison.  Those  who  reached  the  destined  shore, 
finding  their  expectations  wholly  blasted,  were 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  insubordination  and  ani- 
mosity, which  utterly  disqualified  them  from  adopt 
ing  any  rational  means  either  of  subsistence  oi 
defence.  In  fine,  seeing  their  inability  to  resist  the 
force  which  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  to  bring 
against  them,  they  thought  proper  to  sign  a  capitu- 
lation, and  entirely  to  evacuate  the  Spanish  coast, 
after  the  immense  expense  incurred  in  the  successive 
cijaipments  and  preparations  of  the  company,  who 
were,  however  reluctantly,  at  length  compelled  to 
open  their  eyes,  when  their  invincible  obstinacy  in 
folly  had  left  them  nothing  to  contemplate  but  their 
own  begijary,  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

"  In  the  month  of  September  1099,  wliile  they 
were  yet  unapprized  of  the  catastroplie  of  this  tragic 
drama,  the  company  had  tran.smitttrd  an  address  to 
the  throne^  complaining  of  the  injuries  they  bad  re- 
ceived ami  the  mischiefs  they  had  still  to  apprehend 
from  the  Spaniards ;  and  beseeching  his  majesty's 
favour  and  protection.  This  being  evasively  an- 
swered, they  framed  a  second  address  or  remon- 
strance in  still  stronger  terms,  complaining  *  that 
they  were  not  within  the  pale  of  the  royal  protec- 
tion. That  proclamations  had  been  issued  in  his 
majesty's  name  by  the  governors  of  the   American 

Slantations,  prohibiting  all  commerce  or  correspon- 
uncc  with  the  Scottish  colony,  which  had  produced 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  company.  They 
cntreuted  that  his  majesty  would  take  off  the  force 
and  crt'ecl  of  those  proclamations,  and  allow  his  nar- 
liament  of  Scotland  to  meet  at  as  early  a  period  as 
posMiblc,  in  order  that  his  majesty  might  have  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  in  such  a  weighty  and  general  concern.*  To 
this  Lord  Snafiuld  was  directed  to  answer,  *  that  bis 
majesty  very  much  regretted  the  loss  which  that 
kingdom  and  the  company  had  lately  sustained — 
tb.it  he  would  upon  all  occasions  protect  and  en- 
courage the  trade  of  the  nation — and  that  they 
shouhl  enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  commerce  with 
the  English  plantationH  as  formerly.  As  to  the  par- 
liumunt,  ihoy  were  adjourned  to  March;  and  he 
would  cause  thcra  to  meet  when  ho  judged  that  the 

f:ood  of  the  nation  required  it.'  This  unnwer  gave 
ittlo  HUtisfuction  ;  the  national  ferment  spread  like 
a  contagion,  and  Hucmed  lu  threaleu  the  niobt  alarm 
ing  consequcncee.** 


William,  meanwhile,  reposed  at  Loo,  where  he 
was  visited  by  the  duke  of  Zell,  with  whom,  he  had 
long  cultivated  an  intimacy  of  friendship.  During 
his  residence  in  this  place,  the  earl  of  Portland  and 
the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  frequently  con- 
ferred with  the  French  ambassador,  Count  Tallard, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
first  plan  of  the  partition  being  defeated  by  the 
death  of  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  concert  another,  anil  began  a  private 
negotiation  for  that  purpose.  The  court  of  Spain, 
apprized  of  their  intentions,  sent  a  written  remon- 
strance to  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  English  minister  at 
Madrid,  expressing  their  resentment  at  this  unpre- 
cedented method  of  proceeding,  and  desired  that  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  those  intrigues,  seeing  the 
king  of  Spain  would  of  himself  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  in  case 
he  should  die  without  heirs  of  his  body.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  kind  was  made  to  the  ministers 
of  France  and  Holland:  the  marquess  de  Canales, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  delivered  a 
memorial  to  the  lords-justices,  couched  in  the  most 
virulent  terms,  against  this  transaction,  and  even 
ap^ipaling  from  the  king  to  the  parliament.  The 
regency  bad  no  sooner  communicated  this  paper  to 
the  king,  than  he  ordered  the  ambassador  to  quit 
the  kingdom  in  eighteen  days,  and  to  remain  within 
his  own  house  till  the  time  of  his  departure.  He 
was  likewise  given  to  understand,  that  no  writing 
would  be  received  from  him  or  any  of  his  do- 
mestics. Mr.  Stanhope  was  directed  to  complain 
at  Madrid  of  the  affront  offered  to  his  master,  which 
he  styled  an  insolent  attempt  to  stir  up  sedition  in 
the  kingdom,  by  appealing  to  the  people  and  par- 
liament of  England  against  his  majesty.  The  court 
of  Spain  justified  what  their  minister  had  done,  and 
in  their  turn  (U-dered  Mr.  Stanhope  to  leave  their 
dominions.  Don  Bernardo  de  Quiros,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Holland,  prepared  a  memorial  on 
the  same  subject,  to  the  states-general;  which, 
however,  they  refused  to  accept.  These  remon- 
strances did  not  interrupt  the  negotiation,  in  which 
Louis  was  so  eager,  that  he  complained  of  William, 
as  if  he  had  not  employed  his  whole  iulluence  in 
prevailing  upon  the  Dutch  to  signify  their  accession 
to  the  articles  agreed  upon  by  France  and  England. 
But  his  Britannic  majesty  found  means  to  remove 
this  jealousy. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  William  returned 
to  England,  and  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Shrews 
bury  the  office  of  chamberlain,  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Montague  at  the 
same  period  resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury-board, 
together  with  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer, 
either  foreseeing  uncommon  diflicmlty  in  managing 
a  house  of  commons,  after  they  had  been  dismissed 
in  ill  humour,  or  dreading  the  interest  of  his  ene- 
mies,  who  might  procure  a  vote  that  his  two  places 
were  inconsistent.  The  king  opened  the  session  of 
parliament  on  the  Kith  of  November,  with  a  long 
speech,  advising  a  further  provision  for  the  safely 
of  the  kingdom  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  re- 
pairs of  sliips  and  fortifications  ;  exhorting  the  com- 
mons to  make  good  tho  deficiencies  of  the  fuuda, 
disch.iri^e  the  debts  of  the  nation,  and  provide  tho 
iMTi-.sivrv  supplies.  Ho  recommended  some  good 
bill  for  tiio  more  effectual  preventing  and  puuisliing 
unlawful  and  clandestine  trading;  and  c.xprcstiod  a 
desire,  thai  some  method  should  be  taken  for  em 
ploying  the  pi.or.  wliich  were  become  a  burden  to 
,  tho   kingdom.      He  u.^surcd    them,   his   resolutions 
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wpre  to  countenance  virtue  and  discourage  vice  : 
and  that  he  would  decline  no  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, where  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
might  be  concerned.  He  conc-luded  with  those 
Words  :  "  Since  then,  our  aims  are  only  for  the 
general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  an- 
other ;  which  will  not  fail,  with  God's  blessing,  to 
make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  fiou- 
rishins  people."  The  commons  now  appear  to  have 
become  wanton  in  their  disgust.  They  afTected  to 
put  odious  interpretations  on  the  very  harmless  ex- 
pression of,  "  Let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one 
another;"  and  instead  of  an  address  of  thanks,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  they  presented  a  re- 
monstrance, complaining,  that  a  jealousy  had  been 
raised  of  their  duty  and  affection:  and  desiring  he 
would  show  marks  of  his  high  displeasure  towards 
all  persons  who  had  presumed  to  misrepresent  their 
proceedings  to  his  majesty.  He  declared,  in  his 
answer,  that  no  person  had  ever  dared  to  misrepre- 
sent their  proceedings,  and,  that  if  any  should  pre- 
sume to  impose  upon  him  by  such  calumnies,  he 
would  treat  them  as  his  worst  enemies. 

The  house  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  appeased 
with  soothing  promises  and  protestations  :  they  de- 
termined to  distress  him,  by  prosecuting  his  minis- 
ters. During  the  war,  the  colonies  of  Norih  America 
had  grown  rich  by  piracy.  One  Kidd,  the  master 
of  a  sloop,  undertook  to  suppress  the  pirates,  pro- 
vided the  government  would  furnish  him  wiih  a  ship 
of  thirty  guns,  well  manned.  The  board  of  admiralty 
declaring  that  such  a  number  of  seamen  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  public  service,  Kidd  was  eijuipped 
by  the  private  subscription  of  the  lord-chancellor,  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of  Romney,  Orford, 
and  Bellamont,  Sir  Edward  Harrison,  and  Colonel 
Livingstone,  of  New  York.  The  king  promised  to 
contribute  one-half  of  the  expense,  and  reserved  to 
himself  one-tenth  of  the  profits  ;  but  be  never  ad- 
vanced the  money.  Kidd  being  thus  equi])pedj  and 
provided  with  a  commission  to  act  against  the  French, 
as  well  as  to  make  war  on  certain  pirates  therein 
mentioned  by  name,  set  sail  from  Plymouth;  but, 
instead  of  cruising  on  the  coast  of  America,  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  himself 
turned  pirate,  and  took  a  rich  ship  belonging  to  the 
Moors.  Having  divided  his  booty  with  his  crew, 
ninety  of  whom  left  him,  in  order  to  join  other  ad- 
venturers, he  burned  his  own  ship  and  sailed  with 
his  jinze  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  purchased 
a  sloop,  in  which  he  steered  for  North  America, 
leaving  part  of  his  men  in  the  prize,  to  remain  in 
one  of  the  leeward  islands,  until  they  6h(mld  receive 
further  instructions.  Arriving  on  the  coast  of  New 
York,  he  sent  one  Emmet  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  earl  of  Bellamont,  the  governor  of  that  province, 
who  inveigled  him  into  a  negotiation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  apprehended.  Then  his  lordship 
sent  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  desiring  that  he  would  send  for  tlie  prisoners 
to  England,  as  there  was  no  law  in  that  colony  for 
punishing  piracy  with  death,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  favoured  that  practice.  The  admiralty,  by 
order  of  the  lords-justices,  dispatched  the  ship  Ro- 
<;hf;ster  to  bring  home  the  prisoners  and  their  effect*  : 
but,  after  having  been  tossed  for  some  time  with 
tempestuous  wi-ather,  this  vessel  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  riynumth  in  a  shattered  condition.  This 
incident  furnisiicd  the  malcontents  with  a  colour  to 
paint  the  ministry  as  the  authors  and  abettors  of  a 
pirtttieal  expedition,  whif^h  they  wanted  to  screen 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  public.      The  old   East 


India  company,  had  complained  to  the  regency  of 
the  capture  made  by  Kidd  in  the  East  Indies,  ap- 
prehending, as  the  vessel"  belonged  to  the  Moors, 
they  shuuld  be  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Mogul.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  this  subject 
being  brought  abruptly  into  the  house  of  commons, 
a  motion  was  made,  That  the  letters  patent  granted 
to  the  earl  of  Bellamont  and  others,  of  pirates'  goods, 
were  dishonourable  to  the  king,  against  the  laws  ot 
nations,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
land,  invasive  of  property,  and  destructive  of  trade 
and  commerce.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which,  some  members  declaimed  with  great 
bitterness  against  the  chancellor  and  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  partners  in  a  piratical  scheme  :  but 
these  imputations  were  refuted,  and  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority.  Not  but  they  miyht 
have  justly  stigmatized  the  expedition  as  a  mean 
adventure,  in  which  those  noblemen  had  embarked 
with  a  view  to  their  own  private  advantage. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation  among  the 
commons,  the  attention  of  the  upper  house  was  em- 
ploved  upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  St. 
David's.  This  prelate  was  supposed  to  have  paid  a 
valuable  consideration  for  his  bishopric  :  and  after 
his  elevation,  had  sold  the  preferments  in  his  gift, 
with  a  view  of  being  reimbursed.  He  was  accused 
of  simony  ;  and  after  a  solemn  hearing,  before  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  suffragans,  con- 
victed and  deprived.  Then  he  pleaded  his  privilege: 
so  that  the  affair  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords, 
who  refused  to  own  him  as  a  peer  after  he  had  ceased 
to  he  a  bishop.  Thus  disappointed,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  court  of  delegates,  by  whom  the  archbishop's 
sentence  was  confirmed.  The  next  effort  that  the 
commons  made,  with  a  view  of  mortifying  the  king, 
was  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop 
of  Sarum.  He  was  represented  in  the  house  as  a 
very  unfit  preceptor  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  both 
as  a  Scottish  man,  and  author  of  that  pastoral  letter 
which  had  been  burned  by  order  of  the  parliament, 
for  asserting  that  William  had  a  right  to  the  ciowa 
from  conquest.  A  motion  was  made  for  addressing 
his  majesty,  that  this  prelate  might  be  dismissed 
from  his  employment,  but  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. Burnet  had  acted  with  uncommon  integrity 
in  accepting  the  trust.  He  had  declined  the  otlice, 
which  he  was  forced  in  a  manner  to  accept.  He 
had  offered  to  resign  his  bishopric,  thinking  the 
employment  of  a  tutor  would  interfere  with  the  duty 
of  a  pastor.  He  insisted  upon  the  duke's  resilience 
all  the  summer  at  Windsor,  which  is  in  the  diot  pse 
of  Sarum;  and  added  to  his  private  charities  tlio 
whole  income  of  his  new  office. 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  anti-courtiers 
built  their  chief  hope  of  distressing  or  disgracing 
the  government,  was  the  inquiry  into  the  Irisli  for- 
feitures, which  the  king  had  distributed  among  his 
own  dependants.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
parliament  to  examine  these  particulars,  were  An- 
nesley,  Trenchard,  Hamilton,  Langlbrd,  the  earl  ot 
Drogheda,  Sir  Erancis  Brewster,  and  Sir  Richard 
Leving.  The  first  four  were  actuated  by  all  the 
virulence  of  faction:  the  other  three  were  secretly 
guided  by  ministerial  iniluence.  They  began  their 
inquiry  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded  with  such  seventy 
as  seemed  to  (low  rather  from  resentment  to  *ho 
court,  than  from  a  love  of  justice  and  abhorrence  o[ 
corruption.  They  in  piirticular  scrutinized  a  grant 
of  ;in  estate  which  the  king  had  made  to  Mrs.  Vil- 
liers,  now  countess  of  Orkney,  so  as  to  expose  his 
majesty'H  purtiiility  for  that  favourite,  and  subject 
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him  10  an  additional  load  of  popular  odium.  In  the 
course  of  their  examination,  the  earl  of  Drogheda, 
Leving,  and  Brewster,  opposed  the  rest  of  the  com- 
missioners in  various  articles  of  the  report,  which 
they  refused  to  sign,  and  sent  over  a  memorial  to 
the  house  of  commons,  explaining  their  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  their  colleagues.  Bv  this  time, 
however,  they  were  considered  as  hirelings  of  the 
court,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  representa- 
tions. The  others  delivered  their  report,  declaring 
thiit  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  might  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates;  and  a  bill 
was  brought  in  for  applying  them  to  the  use  of  tlie 
public.  A  motion  being  made  to  reserve  a  third 
part  for  the  king's  disposal,  it  was  overruled:  then 
the  commons  passed  an  extraordinary  vote,  import- 
ing that  they  would  not  receive  any  petition,  from 
any  person  whatsoever,  concerning  the  great  service 
performed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  forfeited  estates.  Thev  resolved. 
That  the  four  commissioners  who  had  signed  the 
report  had  acquitted  themselves  with  understanding, 
courage,  and  integrity;  and,  That  Sir  Richard 
Leving,  as  author  of  groundless  and  scandalous 
aspersions  cast  upon  his  four  colleagues,  should  be 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  They  afterwards 
came  to  the  foUowiag  resolution,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  form  of  an  address  :  That  the 
procuring  and  passing  those  grants  had  occasioned 
great  debts  upon  the  nation,  and  heavy  taxes  upon 
the  people,  and  highly  reflected  upon  the  king's 
honour;  and,  That  the  officers  and  instruments  con- 
cerned in  the  same  had  highly  failed  in  the  perfuim- 
auce  of  their  trust  aud  duty.  The  kiug  answered, 
That  he  was  not  only  led  by  inclination,  but  thought 
himself  obliged  in  justice  to  reward  those  who  had 
served  well  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland  out  of  the 
estates  forfeited  to  him  by  the  rebellion  in  that 
kingdom.  He  observed,  that  as  the  long  war  had 
left  the  nation  much  in  debt,  their  taking  just  and 
effectual  ways  for  lessening  that  debt,  and  supporting 
public  credit,  was  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  best 
contribute  to  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom.  This  answer  kindled  a  flame  of  indigna* 
tion  in  the  house.  They  forthwith  resolved,  That 
the  adviser  of  it  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
create  a  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  between  the 
king  and  his  people. 

They  prepared,  finished,  and  passed  a  bill  of  re- 
sumption :  they  ordered  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, togt'tlicr  with  the  king's  promise  and 
speeches,  and  the  former  resolutions  of  the  house 
touching  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  to  be 
printed  and  published  for  their  justification  :  and 
Ihey  resolved,  That  the  procuring  or  passing  exor- 
bitant grants  by  any  member  of  the  privy-council, 
or  by  any  other  that  had  been  a  privy-councillor,  in 
this  or  any  former  reign,  to  his  own  use  or  benefit, 
was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  That  justice 
mi^ht  be  done  to  purchasers  and  creditors  in  the 
act  of  resumption,  thirteen  trustees  were  authorized 
and  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims 
rr-lating  to  those  estates;  to  sell  them  to  the  best 
purchasers;  and  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
was  appropriated  to  pay  the  arrearit  of  the  army. 
It  passed  under  the  title  of  "A  bill  for  granting  un 
aid  to  his  majesty,  by  the  sale  of  forfeited  and  other 
CNtatcH  and  interests  in  Ireland;"  and  that  it  might 
undergo  no  alteration?!  in  the  house  of  birds,  it 
criiiHolidated  with  the  monny-bill  for  the  M-rvirc  of 
thwyejir.  In  thw  liouw*  of  lords  it  produced  warm 
.j..l»a.'«  ;  uiid  Monie  alteratioiiH  wrre  mud.*,  whicli  th. 


commons  unanimously  rejected.  They  seemed  to 
be  now  more  than  ever  exasperated  against  the 
mioistrv,  and  ordered  a  list  of  the  privy-council  to 
be  laid  before  the  house.  The  lords  demanded  con- 
ferences, which  served  only  to  exasperate  the  two 
houses  agamst  each  other;  for  the  peers  insisted 
upon  their  amendments,  and  the  commons  were  so 
provoked  at  their  interfering  in  a  money-bill,  that 
they  determined  to  give  loose  to  their  resentment. 
They  oniered  all  the  doors  of  ihe'r  house  to  be  shut, 
that  no  member  should  go  forth.  Then  they  took 
into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Irish  forfeitures, 
with  a  list  of  the  privy-councillors ;  and  a  question 
was  moved,  That  an  address  should  be  made  to  his 
majesty,  to  remove  John  Lord  Somers,  chancellor 
of  England,  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever. 
This,  however,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a 
great  majority.  The  king  was  extremely  chagrined 
at  the  bill,  which  he  considered  as  an  invasion  of 
his  prerogative,  an  insult  on  his  person,  and  an 
injury  to  his  friends  and  servants;  and  he  at  first 
resolved  to  hazard  all  the  consequences  of  refusing 
to  pass  it  into  a  law:  but  he  was  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  the  remonstrances  of  those  in  whom  he 
chiefly  confided.  He  could  not,  however,  entindy 
dissemble  his  resentments.  Though  the  motion 
against  the  chancellor  bad  miscarried,  the  commons 
resolved  to  address  his  majesty,  that  no  person,  who 
was  not  a  native  of  his  dominions,  except  his  royal 
highness  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  majesty's  councils  in  England  or 
Ireland.  This  resolution  was  levelled  against  the 
earls  of  Portland,  Albemarle,  and  Galway  :  hut,  be- 
fore the  address  could  be  presented,  the  king  went 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill 
which  had  produced  such  a  ferment,  with  some 
others,  commanded  the  earl  of  Biidgewater,  speaker 
of  the  house  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor,  who 
was  indisposed,  to  prorogue  the  parliament  to  the 
'23rdof  Muy. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  commons  having 
prosecuted  their  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Kiduj 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  more  cft'cctual  suppressing 
of  piracy,  which  passed  into  a  law :  uudeistanding 
afterwards,  thatKidd  was  brought  over  to  England, 
they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that 
he  might  not  be  tried,  discharged,  or  pardoned,  till 
the  next  session  of  parliament;  and  his  majesty 
complied  with  their  request.  Boiling  still  with  in- 
dignation  against  the  lord-chancellor,  who  had 
turned  many  disaffected  persons  out  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  the  house  ordered  a  bill  to  be 
prepared  for  qualifying  justices  of  the  peace ;  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  commission. 
This,  reporting  that  many  dissenters  and  men  of 
small  fortunes,  depending  on  the  court,  were  put 
into  those  places,  the  commons  declared,  in  an  ad- 
dress, That  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  service  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  good  of  this  kingdpm.  that 
gentlemen  of  quality  and  good  estates  should  be 
restored,  and  put  into  the  commissions  of  the  peace 
and  lieutenancy :  and  that  men  of  small  estates  be 
neither  continued,  nor  nut  into  the  said  commis- 
sions. Tlie  king  assured  them,  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  that  he  would  give  directions  accord- 
ingly. They  were  so  m(»llified  in  this  instance  by 
his  condescension,  that  they  tiianked  him  in  a  body 
for  his  gracious  answer.  They  passed  a  bill  to  cx- 
culpiite  such  as  had  neglected  to  sign  the  association 
either  through  mistake,  or  want  of  opportunity. 

The  following  account  of  the  Keveritiea  tow&rd 
tlu<  KoniHii  catholicH  is  fnun  Brl.-,lmm  :— 
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**  As  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  an  addre&s  i  of  merchants  trading;  to  the  East  Indies.  Toe  com 
was  presented  to  the  throne,  tu  put  the  laws  in  force  I  mons,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  their  op 
against  popish  recusants,  & 


order  to  throw  an 
odium  upon  the  whig  ministers,  as  men  regardliiss 
of  the  interests  of  religion  ;  that  business  was  from 
the  same  motives  now  revived  by  the  tories  ;  and  a 
dreadfully  severe  bill  brought  in  under  the  sanction 
of  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Howe,  one  of  the 
most  virulent  Jacobites  in  the  house,  was  chairman, 
by  which  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  inflicted 
upon  all  popish  priests  and  schoolmasters,  on  pain 
of  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  case  of  their  retQrn  ; 
and  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  offered  for 
their  apprehension.  It  also  enacted,  that  no  papist 
born  after  the  25th  of  March,  1700,  be  capable  of 
inheriting  either  title  or  estate;  or  of  purchasing 
lands,  &c.,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  trust  for 
another,  within  the  realm.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary clause  of  the  bill  was  that  which  required 
all  papists  possessing  estates  in  land  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  and  the  test 
when  they  attained  to  the  age  of  eighteen;  till 
when  the  estate  was  to  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin 
that  was  a  protestant.  The  party  who  moved  this 
bill  presumed,  that  the  whigs,  cuufoimably  to  their 
general  maxims  of  indulgence  and  toleration,  would 
not  fail  to  oppose  it  with  vigour,  and  thereby  expose 
themselves  to  popular  obloquy.  But  self-preserva- 
tion was  now  their  primary  object ;  and,  abandoning 
all  consistency  of  principle,  they  applauded  and 
patronized  the  bill  with  all  the  madness  of  party 
rage — each  faction  striving  which  should  exceed  the 
other  in  devising  new  clauses  of  iniquity  and  bar- 
barity. Under  these  circumstances  it  rapidly  passed 
the  house  of  commons,  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  motives  it  proceeded  with  equal  facility  through 
that  of  the  lords.  With  a  blindness  of  intellect  which 
would  excite  our  pity,  were  not  pity  lost  and  absorbed 
in  indignation.  Bishop  Burnet  informs  us,  'that  he 
was  for  this  bill,  notwithstanding  his  principles yOr 
toleration  and  against  all  persecution  for  conscience 
sake.  He  had  always  thought,  that  if  a  government 
found  any  sect  in  religion  incompatible  with  its  quiet 
and  safety,  it  might,  and  sometimes  ought  to  send 
away  all  of  that  sect  with  as  little  hardship  as  pos- 
sible.'— A  principle  of  policy  which  would  furnish 
just  as  valid  a  pretence  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  from  Spain,  or  the  Huguenots  from  France, 
as  of  the  papists  from  England.  It  is  grievous  to 
relate  that  this  infamous  bill,  which  a  more  enlight- 
ened legislature  has  with  unanimity  repealed,  passed 
with  national  approbation;  though  its  malignity  was 
happily  in  a  very  great  degree  counteracted  by  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  executive  power." 

The  court  sustained  another  insult  from  the  old 
East  India  company,  who  petitioned  the  house  that 
they  might  be  continued  by  parliamentary  authority 
during  tbe  remaining  part  of  the  tune  prescribed  in 
their  charter.  They,  at  the  same  time,  published  a 
state  uf  their  case,  u\  which  they  expatiated  upon 
the  equity  of  their  claims,  and  magnified  the  injuries 
they  had  undergone.  The  new  company  drew  up 
an  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  exposing  the  cor- 
rupt practices  of  their  a'lversaries.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  their  great  patron,  Mr.  Montague,  was 
now  vanished  :  the  supply  was  not  yet  discussed, 
and  the  ministry  would  not  venture  to  provoke  the 
commons,  who  seemed  propitious  to  the  old  com- 
pany, and  actually  passed  a  bill  in  their  favour. 
This,  meeting  with  no  opposition  in  the  upper  house, 
was  enacted  into  a  law,  renewing  their  establish- 
ment; so  that  now  there 
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position,  passed  a  bill  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
taking  and  examining  the  public  accounts.  Another 
law  was  made,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  India  silks  and 
stuffs,  which  interfered  with  the  English  manufac- 
tures :  a  third,  to  take  off  the  duties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  woollen  manufactures,  corn,  grain, 
meal,  bread,  and  biscuit:  and  a  fourth,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  punishing  governors,  or 
coramauders-in-chief  of  plantations  and  colonies,  m 
case  they  should  commit  any  crimes  or  acts  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  in  the  exercise  of  their  admi- 
nistration. 

We  continue  the  account  of  the  transactions  re- 
lative to  the  Darien  company,  from  Belsham. 

"  The  spirit  uf  national  resentment  and  animosity 
in  Scotland  seemed  still  to  rage  with  unabated,  or 
rather  with  increasing,  violence.  In  the  month  of 
December  1699,  the  council-gecer<il  of  the  company 
wrote  to  Lord  Seafield,  *  that  they  had  prevailed  on 
Lord  Basil  Hamilton  to  go  up  to  Loudun  with  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  in  bchtilf  of  those  men  who 
were  confined  at  Carthageua ;  and  they  requested 
that  the  secretary  would  introduce  Lord  Basil  to  the 
king,  and  assist  in  obtaining  a  gracious  answer.' 
Lord  Seafield  replied,  '  that  his  majesty  did  not  re- 
fuse the  petition,  but  could  not  allow  Lord  Basil  to 
be  the  presenter  of  it — that  nobleman  not  having 
yet  owned  his  majesty's  government.*  In  a  short 
time  official  notice  was  given  to  the  privy-council  of 
Scotland,  '  that  his  majesty,  though  he  had  refused 
access  to  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  was  resolved  to  de- 
mand the  releasement  of  the  prisoners  at  Cartha- 
guna  from  the  Spanish  court :  and  that  it  was  his 
majesty's  intention  to  advance  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  allow  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  the 
same  liberty  of  commerce  that  others  enjoyed  with 
the  English  plantations.'  The  directors  of  the  com- 
p<iny  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Lord  Seafield,  ex- 
pressing their  *  duep  regret  that  Lord  Basil  should 
be  refused  access  to  the  king — he  being  perfectly 
versed  in  the  stale  of  their  affairs,  and  provided  with 
ample  instructions  concerning  them^adding,  that 
they  never  heard  his  lordship  had  done  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  loyal  and  peaceable 
subject.*  The  king,  however,  persisted  in  his  reso- 
lution not  to  admit  Lord  Basil  into  his  presence; 
and  his  lordship  showed  equal  perseverance  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  suit.  On  his  actually  offering  a 
memorial  to  his  majesty  on  passing  to  the  council- 
chamber,  and  attempting  to  address  him  on  the 
subject,  the  king,  as  we  are  told,  with  some  marks 
of  resentment  repressed  his  importunity.  Upon 
which  Lord  Basil  with  a  resolute  air  and  tgne  of 
voice  exclaimed,  *  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  I 
will  be  heard!'  The  king,  turning  to  the  nobles 
around  him,  said,  *  This  young  man  is  too  bold, 
if  any  man  can  be  too  bold  iu  the  cause  of  his 
country.' 

"  In  the  month  of  March,  1700,  the  marquess  of 
Twecddalc  presented  an  address  in  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  sigm-d  by  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude, petitioning  and  almost  insisting  upon  '  a  speedy 
session  of  parliament,  in  order  that  the  Lidian  and 
African  company  of  Scotland  might  be  enabled  to 
prosecute  their  undertaking  with  greater  assurance 
and  better  success  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  do.*  In  answer  to  which,  the  king  engaged  that 
the  session  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the 
nior.th  of  May.  And  on  the  21st  of  that  mouth,  the 
ccorduif^ly  opuno  i  hy  tho  duke  of 
2T 
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Qucensburv,  lord-high-coramissioner,  with  a  most 
gracious  letter  from  his  majesty,  asserting  his  royal 
intention  to  have  held  the  session  in  person,  had  the 
state  of  affairs  abroad  permitted  ;  and  expressing  his 
very  great  concern  at  the  misfortunes  and  losses  the 
nation  had  sustained  in  their  trade,  and  promising 
to  concur  m  any  measures  calculated  to  promote 
and  encourage  it.  And  the  lord-commissioner,  in 
his  speech,  assured  the  parliament,  that  he  knew 
his  majesty's  mind  to  be  so  favourably  disposed,  that 
tiiere  was  a  certainty  of  obtaining  any  thing  that 
could  be  in  reason  asked  on  this  head.  But  those 
sctothing  declarations  seemed  to  produce  little  effect. 
In  a  short  time,  a  strong  and  inflammatory  remon- 
strance was  presented  from  the  Darien  company, 
reciting  all  the  losses,  disappointments,  and  hard- 
ships they  had  sustained.  This  was  followed  by 
jietitions  and  addresses  of  the  same  kind  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  a  resolution  being 
moved,  '  That  the  colony  of  Caledonia  in  Darien 
was  a  legal  and  rightful  settlement,  in  the  terms  of 
the  act  of  parliament  of  IC95;  and  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  maintain  and  support  the  same  :'  the 
commissioner,  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  such  a 
vote,  immediately  adjourned  the  parliament  fur 
three  days.  But  all  his  endeavours  in  that  interval 
to  extinguish,  or  even  to  moderate,  the  flame  which 
raged  so  fiercely,  were  inefl'ectual.  The  parliament 
met  again  in  the  same  ferment,  and  with  the  same 
disposition  as  before ;  so  that  his  grace  was  com- 
pelled, by  a  dangerous  and  invidious  exercise  of 
the  prerogative,  to  adjourn  thena  for  twenty  days 
more.  This  step  the  lord-commissioner  conilescended 
to  apologize  for,  in  a  plausible  and  popular  speech, 
in  which  he  declared,  '  that  as  he  was  ever  firm  and 
faithful  to  his  king,  so  he  was  ever  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  iutercst  of  his  country  ;  and  that  he  had 
hoped  at  this  time  to  do  acceptable  service  to  both. 
He  told  them,  that  he  had  power  and  instructions 
for  every  thing  that  ajipeared  necessary  or  conve- 
nient for  the  good  and  advantage  of  the  nation,  as 
to  their  religion,  property,  liberty,  trade ;  and  par- 
ticularly what  could  be  of  most  solid  use  to  the 
African  and  Indian  company.  But  several  things 
having  occurred  wherein  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  consult  his  majesty,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  adjourning  parliament  for  some  days.'  But  in 
the  present  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm,  all  these  arts 
of  coiicihation  were  vain.  The  majority  of  the 
members  met  that  very  evening,  and  framed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  in  a  high  strain,  rather  'besieging 
than  beseeching'  tiie  throne,  and  demanding  that 
parliament  should  meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  was 
then  adjourned,  and  to  sit  as  long  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
This  was  presented  to  the  king  by  Lord  Ross,  June 
Illh,  I70U,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  appointed 
for  that  purpose :  and  they  received  for  answer, 
'  that  they  should  know  his  intentions  in  Scotland." 
In  the  interval,  the  parliament  had  been  again  ad- 
journed by  proclamation,  on  which  great  tumults 
had  ensued  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  mal- 
conlcni  members  talked  of  silling  by  force.  The 
boldeat  hinguagc  was  unreservedly  used — the  na- 
tion was  said  to  be  nut  of  the  protection  of  the 
crown  ;  and,  if  another  convention  had  been  in  this 
i:risi>  called,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
throne  would  have  been  a  second  timo  declared 
vacant. 

"  Justly  alarmed  at  thi>  slalo  of  things,  the  king 
nt  last  wrote  (July  2(1)  to  Ihc  lord-eommissioner  a 
rumarkublo  letter    ufierwarda  published  by  autho- 


rity, in  which  he  declared,  '  that  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  bim  to  have  agreed  to  the  resolve  offered 
to  assert  the  right  of  the  African  company,  he  had 
readily  done  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  people; 
that  he  was  truly  sorry  for  the  nation's  loss,  and 
most  willing  to  concur  with  his  parliament  in  every 
thing  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  him,  for 
aiding  and  supporting  their  interests,  and  for  de- 
monstrating his  hearty  inclinations  to  advance  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  his  majesty's  ancient 
kingdom:  that  he  was  confident  this  declaration 
would  be  satisfying  to  all  good  men,  who  would  cer- 
tainly be  careful  both  of  their  own  preservation  and 
of  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  government,  and 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled,  nor  to  give  ad- 
vantage to  enemies  and  ill-designing  persons  ready 
to  catch  hold  of  any  opportunity,  as  their  practices 
did  too  manifestly  witness.'  This  declaration  pro- 
duced a  sensible  effect  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  capable  of  reflection  :  and  though  a  second 
violent  national  address  was  signed,  the  parliament 
had  met  before  it  could  be  presented,  and  the  king 
wisely  referred  it  to  their  consideration.  The  king's 
letter  to  the  parliament,  at  the  re-commencement  of 
the  session,  was  conceived  in  the  softest  and  most 
insinuating  terms,  engaging  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  all  such  bills  as  should  be  off^ered  to  him  for  the 
better  establishment  and  security  of  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  so  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  make  the  people 
contented  and  happy." 

The  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  veered  occasionally  from  one  party  to 
another,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  the  opposition  he  encountered,  was  at  this 
period  so  incensed  and  embarrassed  by  the  caprice 
and  turbulence  of  the  commons,  that  he  willingly 
lent  an  ear  to  the  leaders  of  the  lories,  who  under- 
took to  manage  the  parliament  according  to  his 
pleasure,  provided  he  would  part  with  some  of  his 
ministers,  who  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  com- 
mons. The  person  against  whom  their  anger  was 
chiefly  directed  was  the  Lord-chancellor  Somers, 
the  most  active  leader  of  the  whig  party.  They 
demanded  his  dismission  ;  and  the  king  exhorted 
him  to  resign  his  oSice  :  but  as  he  refused  to  take 
any  step  that  might  indicate  a  fear  of  his  enemies, 
or  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  king  sent  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  the  seals  by  the  Lord  Jersey,  to  whom 
Somers  delivered  them  without  hesitation.  They 
were  successively  offered  to  Lord-chief-justice  Holt, 
and  Trevor,  the  attorney-general,  who  declined  ac- 
cepting such  a  precarious  office.  Meanwhile,  the 
king  granted  a  temporary  commission  to  three 
judges  to  sit  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  and  at  length 
bestowed  the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  on 
Nathan  Wright,  one  of  the  serjeants-at-law  ;  a  man 
but  indifferently  (|ualified  for  the  office  to  which  he 
was  now  preferred.  Though  William  seemed  alto- 
gether attached  to  the  lories,  and  inclined  to  a  new 
parliament,  no  person  appeared  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  affairs  of  government;  and,  indeed,  for  some 
time  the  administration  seemed  to  bo  under  no  par- 
ticular direction. 

During  the  transactions  of  the  last  session,  the 
negotiation  for  a  second  partition  treaty  had  been 
carried  on  in  London  by  the  French  minislor,  Tal- 
lard,  in  conjunction  with  the  earls  of  Tortlond  and 
Jersey,  and  was  soon  brought  to  perfection.  On  the 
'2l8t  of^  February,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  London; 
and  on  the  'i-'ilh  of  the  next' month  it  was  subscribed 
at  the  Maguo  by  Briord,  the  French  envoy,  and  tho 
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pi cnipotentiaries  of  the  states-general.  By  this  con- 
VI  iition  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  confirmed.  The 
t'litracting  parties  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  his  ca- 
ihnlii  majesty's  dying  without  issue,  the  dauphin 
.-ti'.uld  possess,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  king- 
d  'Ills  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  islands  of  St.  Sle- 
I'li.iuo,  Porto  Hercole,  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Porto 
l,'.ii5.'oiie.  Piombino,  the  city  and  marquisate  of 
'  I  il.  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  the  duchies  of 
line  and  Bar,  in  exchange  for  which  last,  the 
■  'A'  Lorraine  should  enjoy  the  duchy  of  Milan  ; 
ili.it  the  county  of  Biche  should  remain  in  sove- 
iiifiiiyto  the  prince  of  Vaudemont;  that  the  Arch- 
diiU-  Charles  should  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
ami  all  its  dependencies  in  and  out  of  Europe ;  but 
in  case  of  his  dying  without  issue,  it  should  devolve 
to  some  other  child  of  the  emperor,  excepting  him 
who  might  succeed  as  emperor  or  king  of  the 
Romans  :  that  this  monarchy  should  never  descend  j 
to  a  king  of  France,  or  dauphin  ;  and  that  three  j 
months  should  be  allowed  to  the  emperor,  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  would  accede  to  this  treaty. 
Whether  the  French  king  was  really  sincere  in  his  ! 
professions  at  this  juncture,  or  proposed  this  treaty 
with  a  view  to  make  a  clandestine  use  of  it  in  the 
court  of  Spain  for  more  interested  purposes,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  ;  at  hrst,  however,  it  was  con- 
cealed from  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  if  the  par- 
ties had  resolved  to  take  no  step  in  consequence  of 
it,  during  the  life  of  his  catholic  majesty. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  king  embarked  for 
Holland,  after  having  appointed  a  regency  to  govern 
the  kingdom  in   his   absence.     On  the  '29th  of  the 

no  month,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only 

naining  child  of  seven  which  the  Princess  Anne 
lia'i  borne,  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  in  the  eleventh 
r  of  his  age.  His  death  was  much  lamented  by 
llir  1,'reater  part  of  the  English  nation,  not  only  on 

I  uuut  of  his  promising  talents  and   gentle   be- 

tviour,  but  also,   as  it  left  the  accession  undeter- 

iiied,  and  might  create  disputes  of  fatal  conso- 

i''iH:e  to  the  nation.    The  Jacobites  openly  exulted 

I  an  event  which  they  imagined  would  remove  the 

I  tl.iL'f  bar  to  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Wales: 

b'li  the  protestants  generally  turned  their  eyes  upon 

the  Princess  Sophia,  electress-dowager  of  Hanover, 

i  and  grand-daughter  of  James  L     It  was  with  a  view 

(m  .  uiicert  tlie  establishment  of  her  succession,  that 

111.-  court  of  Brunswick  now   returned  the  visit  of 

king   William.      The  present   state  of  affairs    in 

England,   however,  afforded  a  very  uncomfortable 

prospect.      The    people  were   generally  alienated 

from  the   person   and  government  of  the  reigning 

kiiiLi,  whose  health   began  to  decline.     No  person 

u;i^  .ippointcd  to  ascend  the  throne  when  it  should 

iMMiine   vacant.     The  Jacobite   faction   alone  was 

.  i^'r  r,  violent,   enterprising,  and   elate.     They  dis- 

]i  ii' lied.  Mr.  Graham,   brother  of  Lord  Preston,  to 

iIm    cnurt  of  St.  Germain's,  immediately  after  the 

<lr, (til  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ;  and  began  to  bestir 

111.  iiisrdves  all   over  the  kingdom.     A  report  was 

s|nr.id  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  privately  sent  a 

M.I  ,^;llre  to  her  father;  and  Britain  was^ce  more 

tin.  .iiened  with  a  civil  war. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  William  was  not  inactive, 
rio'  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  with  the  elector 
ol  liraiidenburgh,  had  formed  a  league  to  crush  the 
y.iuiig  king  of  Sweden,  by  invading  his  dominions  on 

"i-reiit  sides.  The  Poles  actually  entered  Livonia, 
and  undertook  the  siege  of  Kiga:  Ihe  king  of  Den- 
murk,  having  demolished  some  forts  in  Holstein, 
the  duke  of  which  was  connected   with  Sweden,  in 


vested  Touninghen.  The  Swedish  minister  in  Eng- 
land demanded  that  assistance  of  William  which 
had  been  stipulated  in  a  late  renewal  of  the  ancient 
treaty  between  England  and  Sweden.  The  States 
of  Holland  were  solicited  to  the  same  purpose. 
Accordingly,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  English  and 
Dutch,  were  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Kooke,  who  joined  the  Swedish  squa- 
dron, and  bombarded  Copenhagen,  to  which  the 
Danish  fleet  had  retired.  At  the  same  time,  the 
duke  of  Lunenbourg,  with  the  Swedish  forces, 
which  happened  to  be  at  Bremen,  passed  the  Elbe, 
and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein.  The  Danes  immediately  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Tonninghen;  and  a  body  of  Saxons,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder.  By 
the  mediation  of  William  a  negotiation  was  begun 
for  a  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which, 
in  order  to  quicken,  Charles  the  young  king  of 
Sweden  made  a  descent  upon  the  isle  of  Zealand, 
This  was  executed  with  great  success.  Charles  was 
the  first  man  who  landed;  and  here  he  exhibited 
such  marks  of  courage  and  conduct,  far  above  his 
years,  as  equally  astonished  and  intimidated  his  ad- 
versaries. Then  he  determined  to  besiege  Copen- 
hagen ;  a  resolution  that  struck  such  terror  into  the 
Danes,  that  they  pioceeded  with  redoubled  dili- 
gence in  the  treaty,  which  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holstein, 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Then  the  Swedes  re- 
tired to  Schonen,  and  the  squadrons  of  the  maritime 
powers  returned  from  the  Baltic. 

When  the  new  partition  treaty  was  communicated 
by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  it  met  generally  with  a  very 
unfavourable  construction.  Saxony  and  the  north- 
ern crowns  were  still  embroiled  with  their  own 
quarrels,  consequently  could  not  give  much  atten- 
tion to  such  a  remote  transaction.  The  princes  of 
Germany  appeared  cautious  and  dilatory  in  their 
answers,  unwilling  to  be  concerned  in  any  plan  that 
might  excite  the  resentment  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  in  particular,  had  set 
his  heart  upon  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain  from  the  favour  and  authority  of  the  emperor. 
The  Italian  states  were  averse  to  the  partition  treaty, 
from  their  apprehension  of  seeing  France  in  pos- 
session of  Naples,  and  other  districts  of  their  country. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  affected  a  mysterious  neutrahly, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  barter  his  consent  for  some 
considerable  advantage.  The  Swiss  cantons  de- 
clined acceding  as  guarantees.  The  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  any  disposition  should 
be  made  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  ]ireseut  possessor,  and  the  states  of  the 
kingdom.  He  observed,  that  neither  justice  nor 
decorum  could  warrant  the  contracting  powers  to 
compel  him,  who  was  the  rightful  heir,  to  accept  a 
part  of  his  inheritance  within  three  months,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  even  that  share  to  a  third  per. 
;ion  not  yet  named;  and  he  declared,  that  he  could 
take  no  final  resolution,  until  he  should  know  the 
scullments  of  his  catholic  majesty,  on  an  affair 
in  which  their  mutual  interest  was  so  nearly  con- 
cerned. Leopold  was  actually  engaged  in  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  kina;  of  Spain,  who  signed  a  will  in 
favour  of  his  second  son  Charles  ;  yet  he  took  no 
measure  to  support  the  disposition,  cither  by  sending 
the  archduke  with  a  sullicient  force  to  Spain,  or  by 
detaching  troops  into  Italy. 

The  people  of  Spain  were  exasperated  at  the  in- 
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science  of  the  three  foreign  powers  who  pretended 
to  parcel  out  their  dominions.  Their  pride  took  the 
aliirm,  at  the  prospect  of  their  monuichy's  being 
dismembered  :  and  their  grandees  repined  at  the 
thought  of  losing  s-o  many  lucrative  governments 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  The  king's  life  became 
every  day  more  and  more  precarious,  from  frequent 
returns  of  his  disorder.  The  ministry  was  weak 
and  divided,  the  nobility  factious,  and  the  people 
discontented.  The  hearts  of  the  nation  had  been 
alienated  from  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  insolent 
carriage  and  rapacious  disposition  of  the  Queen 
Mariana.  The  French  had  gained  over  to  their  in- 
terests the  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  the  marquess  de 
Monterey,  with  many  other  noblemen  and  persons 
of  distinction.  These,  perceiving  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  employed  their  emissaries  to  raise  a 
general  cry  that  France  alone  could  maintain  the 
succession  entire  :  that  the  house  of  Austria  was 
feeble  and  exhausted,  and  any  prince  of  that  line 
must  owe  hi^  chief  support  to  detestable  heretics. 
Portocarrero  tampered  with  the  weakness  of  his  so- 
vereign. He  repeated  and  exaggerated  all  these 
suggestions  :  he  advised  him  to  consult  Pope  Inno- 
cent XH.  on  this  momentous  point  of  regulating  the 
succession.  That  pontiff,  who  was  a  creature  of 
France,  having  taken  the  advice  of  a  college  of  car- 
dinals, determined  that  the  renunciation  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  invalid  and  null,  as  being  founded  upon 
compulsion,  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He,  therefore,  exhorted 
Ring  Charles  to  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  and  the  repose  of  Christendom,  by  making  a 
new  will  in  favour  of  a  grandson  of  the  French  mo- 
narch. This  admonition  was  seconded  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Portocarrero;  and  the  weak  prince 
complied  with  the  proposal.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
king  of  France  seemed  to  act  heartily,  as  a  principal 
in  the  treaty  of  partition.  His  ministers  at  foreign 
courts  co-operated  with  those  of  the  maritime  power, 
in  soliciting  the  accession  of  the  different  potentates 
in  Europe.  When  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  imperial 
ambassador  at  Paris,  presented  a  memorial,  desiring 
to  know  what  part  France  would  act,  should  the 
king  of  Spain  voluntarily  place  a  grandson  of  Louis 
upon  the  throne,  the  marquess  de  Torcy  answered 
in  writing,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would 
by  no  means  listen  to  such  a  proposal:  nay,  when 
the  emperor's  minister  gave  them  to  understand  that 
his  master  was  ready  to  begin  a  separate  negotiation 
with  the  court  of  Versailles,  touching  the  Spanish 
succession,  Louis  declared  he  could  not  treat  on  that 
subject  without  the  concurrence  of  his  allies. 

The  nature  of  the  partition  treaty  was  no  sooner 
known  in  England,  than  condemned  by  the  most  in- 
telligent part  of  the  nation.  They  first  of  all  com- 
plained, that  such  an  importaut  affair  should  be 
concluded  without  the  advice  of  parliament.  They 
observed,  that  the  scheme  was  unjust,  and  the  exe- 
cuticm  of  it  hazardous ;  that,  in  concerting  the  terms, 
the  maritime  powers  seemed  to  have  acted  us  parti- 
sans ot  France ;  fur  the  possession  of  Naples  and 
iho  Tuscan  ports  would  subject  Italy  to  her  domi- 
nion, and  interfere  with  the  English  trade  to  tlie 
Levant  and  ML'diterranoan  ;  while  (iuipuscua,  on 
any  future  rupture,  would  afford  anotlior  inlet  into 
the  h'Ntrt  of  the  Spanish  dominions:  they,  for  these 
reasons,  jironounced  the  treaty  dostructivo  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
EDgland.  All  these  art^umentu  were  trumpeted  by 
thi>  malcontents,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  echoed 
with  the  clamour  of  Uutuirectiuu.     bir  Chriutophur 


Musgrave,  and  others  of  the  tory  faction,  began  to 
think  in  earnest  of  establishing  the  succession  of  the 
English  crown  upon  the  person  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  They  are  said  to  have  sent  over  Mr.  Gra- 
ham to  St.  Germain's  with  overtures  to  this  purpose, 
and  an  assurance  that  a  motion  would  be  made  in 
the  house  of  commons,  to  pass  a  vote  that  the  crown 
should  not  be  supported  in  the  execution  of  the  par- 
tition treaty.  King  William  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  censure  he  had  undergone,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  to  find  himself  so  unpopular  among  his  own 
subjects.  That  he  might  be  the  more  able  to  bestow 
his  attention  effectually  upon  the  affairs  of  England, 
he  resolved  to  take  some  measures  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Scottish  nation.  He  permitted  the  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom  to  meet  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  wrote  a  letter  to  them  from  his  house  at 
Loo,  containing  an  assurance  that  he  would  concur 
in  every  thing  that  could  be  reasonably  proposed 
for  maintaining  and  advancing  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  their  kingdom.  He  promised  to  give  his 
royal  assent  to  such  acts  as  they  should  fraaic  for 
the  better  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  disci- 
pline ;  for  preventing  the  growth  of  popery,  sup- 
pressing vice  and  immorality,  encouraging  piety  and 
virtue,  preserving  and  securing  personal  liberty, 
regulating  and  advancing  trade,  retrieving  the  losses, 
and  promoting  the  interest  of  their  African  and  In- 
dian companies.  He  expressed  his  concern  that  he 
could  not  assert  the  company's  right  of  establishing 
a  colony  at  Darien,  without  disturbing  the  peace  ol 
Christendom,  and  entailing  a  ruinous  war  on  that 
his  ancient  kingdom.  He  recommended  unanimity 
and  dispatch  in  raising  competent  taxes  for  their 
own  defence;  and  told  them  he  had  thought  fit  to 
continue  the  duke  of  Queensbury  in  the  office  ot 
high-commissioner.  Notwithstanding  this  soothing 
address  the  national  resentment  conimued  to  rage, 
and  the  parliament  seemed  altogether  intractable. 
By  this  time  the  company  had  received  certain 
tidings  of  the  entire  surrender  of  their  settlement ; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  they  represented 
to  parliament,  that  for  want  of  due  protectiou  abroad, 
some  persons  had  been  encouraged  to  break  in  upon 
their  privileges  even  at  home.  This  remonstrance  was 
succeeded  by  another  national  address  to  the  king, 
who  told  them  he  could  not  take  any  further  notice 
of  that  affair,  since  the  parliament  was  now  assem- 
bled;  and  he  had  already  made  a  declaration,  with 
which  he  hoped  all  his  faithful  subjects  would  be 
satisfied.  Nevertheless,  he  found  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  practise  other  expedients  for  allaying  the 
ferment  of  that  nation.  His  ministers  and  their 
agents  bestirred  themselves  so  successfully,  that  the 
heats  in  parliament  were  entirely  cooled,  and  the 
outcry  of  the  people  subsided  in  unavailing  murmurs. 
The  parliament  lesolved,  That  in  consideration  o( 
their  great  deliverance  by  his  majesty,  and  us,  next 
under  God,  their  siitety  and  happiness  wholly  de- 
pended on  his  preservation,  and  that  of  his  govern 
ment,  they  woulii  support  both  to  the  utmost  of  theii 
power,  and  maintain  such  forces  as  should  be  re- 
quisite fi(Y  those  ends.  They  passed  an  act  foi 
keeping  on  foot  three  thousand  men  for  two  years, 
to  be  maintained  by  a  land-tax.  Then  the  commis 
sioner  produced  the  king's  letter,  desiring  to  have 
eleven  hundred  men  on  his  own  account  to  the  1st 
of  June  following  ;  they  forthwith  complied  with  his 
request,  and  were  prorogued  to  the  0th  of  May- 
Tho  supernumerary  troops  were  sent  over  to  thti 
states-guucral ;  nud  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  homutred 
with  liiti  titlti  of  duJie  as  a  rucouipunse  lor  luiving 
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(  niuurred  with  the  commissioners  in  managing  this 
srs^iuu  of  parliament. 

Kui}^  William  had  returned  to  England  on  the 
IsUi  uf  October,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  per- 
plexities in  which  he  found  himself  involved  ;  and, 
III  the  bejiinning  of  the  next  month,  he  received  ad- 
vice that  the  king  of  Spain  was  actually  dead.  He 
c'luld  not  be  sur[irised  at  this  event,  which  had  been 
Ml  long  expected;  but  it  was  attended  with  a  cir- 
<  inii^tuQce  which  he  had  nut  foreseen.  Charles,  by 
ii;~  li^t  will,  had  declared  the  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
^  •:;  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole  heir  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
iMit  hy.  In  case  this  prince  should  die  without 
1  -ui.',  or  inherit  the  crown  of  France,  he  willed  that 
Sn:un  should  devolve  to  the  duke  de  Berry;  in  de- 
r.'ilt  of  him,  and  children,  to  the  Archduke  Charles 
.'111  his  heirs  ;  failing  of  whom  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
tii'l  his  posterity.  He  likewise  recoraraended  a 
Ml  it'h  between  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  one  of  the 
■  IN  liduchesses.  When  his  testament  was  first  no- 
li tl.d  to  the  French  court,  Louis  seemed  to  hesitate 
Iniween  his  inclination  and  engagements  to  Wil- 
li.un  and  the  states-general.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
is  ^;ud  to  have  joined  her  influence  to  that  of  the 
'i.iiU'hin,  in  persuading  the  king  to  accept  of  the 
will;  and  Pontchartrain  was  engaged  to  support  the 
iame  measure.  A  cabinet  council  was  called  in  her 
apartment.  The  rest  of  the  ministry  declared  for 
the  treaty  of  partition  :  the  king  affected  a  kind  of 
1  I  utrality.  The  dauphin  spoke  for  his  son,  with  an 
an  .d"  resolution  he  had  never  assumed  before  :  Pont- 
<  hirtrain  seconded  his  argument:  madamede  Main- 
iiMioa  asked  what  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  done  to 
pnivoke  the  king,  that  he  should  be  barred  of  his 
ri'^hi  to  that  succession  ?  Then  the  rest  of  the 
members  espoused  the  dauphin's  opinion;  and  the 
king  owned  himself  convinced  by  their  reasons.  In 
all  probability  the  decision  of  this  council  was  pre- 
viously settled  in  private.  After  the  will  was  ac- 
cepted, Louis  closeted  the  duke  of  Anjon,  to  whom 
he  said,  in  presence  of  the  marquess  des  Roi,  "  Sir, 
the  king  of  Spain  has  made  you  a  king.  The 
grandees  demand  you  ;  the  people  wish  for  you,  and 
I  give  my  consent.  Remember  only,  you  are  a 
prince  of  France.  I  recommend  to  you  to  love  your 
people,  to  gain  their  affection  by  the  lenity  of  your 
government,  and  to  render  yourself  worthy  of  the 
throne  ynu  are  going  to  ascend."  The  new  monarch 
was  congratulated  on  his  elevation  by  all  the  princes 
of  the  blond  ;  nevertheless,  the  duk:>  of  Orleans  and 
his  son  protested  against  the  will,  because  the  arch- 
duke was  placed  next  in  succession  to  the  duke  of 
IWrry,  in  bar  of  their  right  as  descendants  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  whose  renunciation  could  be  of  no  more 
fnrce  than  that  of  Maria  Theresa,  On  the  4th  of 
December,  the  new  king  set  out  for  Spain,  to  the 
frontiers  of  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
bn.thers. 

When  the  will  was  accepted,  the  French  minister 
dr  Torcy  endeavoured  to  justify  his  master's  conduct 
In  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  resided  at  Paris  in 
liie  character  of  ambassador  from  tho  court  of  Lon- 
liun.  He  observed,  That  the  treaty  of  partition  was 
not  likely  to  answer  the  end  for  whith  it  had  been 
iniiiMTted  :  that  ihi'  niiin'irtr  had  refused  to  accede: 
that  it  was  rclislicd  by  iiuiir  of  the  princes  to  whom 
it  had  bcL-n  toiiiuiunicated ;  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Ilidland  had  expressed  their  discontent  at 
the  prospect  of  France's  being  in  possession  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  :  that  if  Louis  had  rejected  the 
will,  the  archduke  would  have  bad  a  double  title  do- 
rived  from  the  furmer  will,  and  that  of  the  late  king  : 


that  the  Spaniards  were  so  averse  to  the  division  ot 
their  monarchy,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  con- 
quering the  whole  kingdom,  before  the  treaty  could 
be  executed  :  that  the  ships  to  be  furnished  by  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  war  ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
England  and  the  states-general  would  engage  them- 
selves in  a  greater  expense.  He  concluded  with 
saving.  That  the  treaty  would  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  France  than  the  will,  which  the  king 
accepted  purely  from  a  desire  of  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe.  His  master  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  good 
understanding  would  subsist  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  reasons  were  com- 
municated by  Briord,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  states-general.  Notwithstanding  this 
address,  they  ordered  th?ir  envoy  at  Paris,  to  de- 
liver a  memorial  to  the  French  king,  expressing 
their  surprise  at  his  having  accepted  the  will ;  and 
their  hope,  that  as  the  time  specified  for  the  em- 
peror's acceding  to  the  treaty,  was  not  expired,  his 
most  Christian  majesty  would  take  the  affair  again 
into  his  consideration,  and  adhere  to  his  engage- 
ments in  every  article,  Louis,  in  his  answer  to  this 
memorial,  which  he  dispatched  to  all  the  courts  ot 
Europe,  declared,  That  what  he  chiefly  considered 
was  the  principal  design  of  the  contracting  parties, 
namely,  the  maintenan-je  of  peace  in  Europe  ;  and 
that,  true  to  his  principle,  he  only  departed  from  the 
words,  that  he  might  the  better  adhere  to  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty. 

With  this  answer  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  States, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  so  firmly  established  by  the  will  of  the  king  ot 
Spain,  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  that  he  did  not 
doubt  their  approbation  of  his  succession  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  States  observed,  That  they 
could  not  declare  themselves  upon  an  affair  of  such 
consequence,  without  consulting  their  respective 
provinces.  Louis  admitted  the  excuse,  and  assured 
them  of  his  readiness  to  concur  with  whatever  they 
should  desire  for  the  security  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague  pre- 
sented thein  with  a  letter  from  his  new  master,  who 
likewise  notified  his  accession  to  all  the  powers  ot 
Europe,  except  the  king  of  England.  The  emperor 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  will,  as  being  mote 
iniquitousthan  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  threatened 
to  do  himself  justice  by  the  force  of  arms.  The 
Spaniards  apprehending  that  a  league  would  he 
formed  between  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  mari- 
time powers,  for  setting  aside  the  succession  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and,  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  defend  their  dominions,  resigned  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  protection  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  admitted  French  garrisons  :  a  French 
squadron  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cadiz;  and  an- 
other was  detached  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies.  Part  of  the  Dutch  army  that 
was  quartered  in  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and  Namur, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  because  they  would  not 
own  the  king  of  Spain,  whom  their  masters  had  not 
yet  acknowledged.  The  States  were  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  by  this  event,  especially  when 
they  considered  their  own  naked  situation,  and  re- 
flected that  the  Spanish  garrisons  might  fall  upon 
them  before  they  could  assemble  a  body  of  troops 
for  their  defence.  The  danger  was  so  imminent, 
that  they  resolved  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain, 
without  further  hesitation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
French  king  for  that  purpose :  this  was  no  ituouer 
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received,  than  orders  were  issued  for  sending  back 
their  battalions. 

How  warmly  soever  King  William  resented  the 
conduct  of  the  French  king,  in  accepting  the   will, 
so   diametrically  opposite  to  his   engagements,  he 
dissemlded  his  chagrin,  and  behaved  with  such  re- 
serve, and  apparent  indiilerence,  that  some   people 
naturally  believed  he  had  been  privy  to  the  transac- 
tion.     Others   imagined   that   he  was   discouraged 
from  engaging  in  a  new  war  by  his   bodily  infirmi- 
ties, which  daily  increased,  as  well  as  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  parliament,  to  which  he  should  be  inevitably 
exposed.     But  his  real  aim  was  to  conceal  his  sen- 
timents, until  he  should  have  sounded  the  opinions 
of  other  powers  in  Europe,   and  seen  how  far  he 
could  depend   upon  his   new  ministry.      He    now 
seemed  to  repose  his  chief  confidence  in  the  earl  of 
Rochester,  who  had  undertaken  for  the  tories,  and 
was    declared   lord-lieutenant    of    Ireland.       Lord 
Godolphin  was  appointed  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury;   Lord  Tankerville  succeeded  Lord  Lous- 
dale,  lately  deceased,  as  keeper  of  the  privy-seal, 
and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  was  declared  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Jersey  :  but  the 
management  of  the  commons  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Robert  Harley,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  with  equal  virulence  and  ability. 
These  new  undertakers  well   knowing  they  should 
find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to   secure  a 
majority  in  the  present  parliament,  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  dissolve  it  by  proclamation  :  then  the  sheriffs 
were  changed,  according  to  their  nomination,   and 
writs  issued  for  a  new  parliament  to  meet   on   the 
6th  of  February.  During  this  interval  Count  Wratis- 
law  arrived  in   England,  as   ambassador  from  the 
emperor,  to  explain  Leopold's  title  to  the    Spanish 
monarchy,  supported   by  repeated  entails  and   re- 
nunciations, confirmed  in  the  most  solemn  treaties. 
This  minister  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from 
those  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  affairs.    They  sought 
to  avoid   all  connexions  that    might  engage  their 
country  as  a  principal  in  another  war  upon  the  con- 
tinent, smarting  as  they  were   from   the   losses  and 
encumbrances  which  the  last  had  entailed  upon  them 
and   their   posterity.      They  seemed  to  think  that 
Louis,  rather  than  involve  himself  in  fresh  troubles, 
would  give  all  the  security  that  could  be  desired,  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe;  or,  even  should 
this  be  refused,  they  saw  no  reason  for  Britain's  ex- 
hausting   her   wealth    and    strength    to   support    a 
chimerical  balance,  in  which   her  interest  was  but 
remotely  concerned.     It  was  their  ojiinion,  that  by 
keeping  aloof,  she  might  render  herself  more   re- 
spectable.    Her  reserve  would  overawe  contending 
powers  :   they  would,  in  their  turn,  sue  for  her  as- 
sistance, and  implore  her  good  oHices  ;  and,  instead 
of  declaring  herself  a  party,  she   would   have   the 
honour  to  decide  as  arbitress  of  their  disputes.  Per- 
haps they  extended  this  idea  too  far  ;   and,  in  all 
probability,  their  notions  were  inllamed  by  a  sjiirit 
of  faction.     They  hated  the  whigs  as  their  political 
ailversarics,   and  detested  the   war,  beci^u^c  it  h.id 
been  countenanced  and  supported  by  the  illu•n•^t 
that  party.     The  king  believed,  that  a  ciuijiim  t 
of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and   Spain  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  ;  and  lliat  this 
could  not  be  prevented  by  any  other  method  than 
(general  union  of  the  other  European  powers.      II 
certainly  waft  an  enthusiast  in  his  scntiinciitHof  th 
■■nuilibrium  ;  and  fully  convinced  that  he  himself,  of 
all   the   polinlaten   in   Christendom,   was   the   only 
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perial  ambassador  could  not,  therefore,  be  long 
ignorant  of  his  real  purpose,  as  he  conversed  with 
the  Dutch  favourites,  who  knew  and  approved  of 
their  master's  design,  though  he  avoided  a  declara- 
tion, until  he  should  have  rendered  his  ministers 
more  propitious  to  his  aim.  The  true  secret,  how- 
ever, of  that  reserve  with  which  Count  Wratislaw 
was  treated  at  his  first  arrival,  was  a  private  nego- 
tiation which  the  king  had  set  on  foot  with  the  re- 
gency of  Spain,  touching  a  barrier  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  proposed,  that  certain  towns  should  be 
garrisoned  with  English  and  Dutch  troops,  by  way 
of  security  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  France  : 
but  the  regency  were  so  devoted  to  the  French  in- 
terest, that  they  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of 
this  nature.  Whde  this  affair  was  in  agitation, 
William  resolved  to  maintain  a  wary  distance  from 
the  emperor :  but,  when  his  effort  miscarried,  the 
ambassador  found  him  much  more  open  and  ac- 
cessible. 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  6th,  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  10th  of  February,  when  Mr.  Harley 
was  chosen  speaker  by  a  great  majority,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Richard  Onslow.  The  king  had  pre- 
viously told  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  it  would  be  for 
his  service  that  he  should  yield  his  pretensions  to 
Harley  at  this  juncture  ;  and  that  gentleman  agreed 
to  absent  himself  from  the  house  on  the  day  of 
election.  The  king  observed,  in  bis  speech,  that  the 
nation's  loss  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
had  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  protestant  line  ;  that  the  death  of  the 
kins?  of  Spain  had  made  such  an  alteration  in  the 
ffairs  of  the  continent,  as  required  their  mature 
deliberation.  The  rest  of  his  harangue  turned  on 
the  usual  topics  of  demanding  supplies  for  the  en- 
year,  reminding  them  of  the  deficiencies  and 
public  debts,  recommending  to  their  inquiry  the 
state  of  the  navy  and  fortifications,  exhorting  them 
to  encourage  commerce,  employ  the  poor,  and  pro- 
ceed with  vigour  and  unanimity  in  all  their  delibe- 
rations. Though  the  elections  had  been  generally 
carried  in  favour  of  the  tory  interest,  the  ministry 
had  secured  but  one  part  of  that  faction.  Some  of 
the  most  popular  leaders,  such  as  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
the  marquess  of  Normandy,  the  carl  of  Nottingham, 
Seymour,  Musgrave,  How,  Finch,  and  Showers, 
had  been  either  neglected  or  found  refractory,  and 
resolved  to  oppose  the  court  measures  with  all  their 
influence.  Besides,  the  French  king,  knowing  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend on  the  resolutions  of  the  English  parliament, 
IS  said  to  have  distributed  great  sums  of  money  iii 
England,  by  means  of  his  minister,  Tallard,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  opposition  in  the  house  of 
ciuumons.  Certain  it  is,  tlie  nation  abounded  at 
this  period  with  the  French  coins  called  luuis  d'or 
and  pistoles ;  but  whether  this  redundancy  was 
owing  to  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Kiiglaiid, 
or  to  the  largesses  of  Louis,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
di'termiue.  We  may  likewise  observe,  that  the 
iiif.imous  practice  of  bribing  electors  had  never 
been  so  flagrant  as  in  the  choice  of  reprcsentativei" 
for  this  parliament.  This  scandalous  tralKc  bad 
been  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  whig  party,  and, 
therefore,  their  antagonists  resolvetl  to  spare  no 
pains  in  detecting  their  corruption.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity ;  he  briuight  some  of  these  practices  to  light, 
and,   in  particular,  stiematized  the  new  East  India 
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species  of  venality.  An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot 
in  the  house  of  commons,  several  elections  were  de- 
clared void;  and  divers  persons  who  had  been  ille- 
gally returned  were  first  expelled  the  house,  and 
afterwards  detained  in  prison.  Yet  these  prosecu- 
tions were  carried  on  with  such  partiality,  as  plainly 
indicated  that  they  flowed  rather  from  party  zeal 
than  from  patriotism. 

A  great  body  of  the  commons  had  resolved  to 
present  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  would 
acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  the  motion, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority,  had  not  one  bold  and  lucky 
expression  given  such  a  turn  to  the  debate,  as  in- 
duced the  anti-courtiers  to  desist.  One  Mr.  Monk- 
ton,  in  the  heat  of  his  declamation  against  this  mea- 
sure, said,  he  expected  the  next  voie  would  be  for 
owning  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  Though  there 
was  little  or  no  connexion  between  these  two  subjects, 
a  great  many  members  were  startled  at  the  insi- 
nuation, and  deserted  the  measure,which  was  dropped 
accordingly.  The  king's  speech  being  taken  into 
consideration,  the  house  resolved  to  support  his 
majesty  and  his  government ;  to  take  such  effectual 
measures  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  interest  and 
safety  of  England,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  This  resolution  was  presented  in 
an  address  to  the  king,  who  received  it  favourably. 
At  the  same  time,  he  laid  before  them  a  memorial 
he  had  received  from  the  states-general,  and  desired 
their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  points  that  con- 
stituted the  substance  of  this  remonstrance.  The 
states  gave  him  to  understand,  that  they  had  acknow- 
ledged the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of  Spain  :  that 
France  had  agreed  to  a  negotiation,  in  which  they 
might  stipulate  the  necessary  conditions  for  secunug 
the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  that  they  were  firmly  re- 
solved to  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
majesty  and  their  other  allies.  They,  therefore, 
begged  he  would  send  a  minister  to  the  Hague,  with 
necessary  powers  and  instructions  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  this  negotiation  :  they  told  him  that,  in 
case  it  should  prove  inefl'ectual,  or  Holland  be  sud- 
denly invaded  by  the  troops  which  Louis  had  ordered 
to  advance  towards  their  frontiers,  they  relied  on 
the  assistance  of  England,  and  hoped  his  majesty 
would  prepare  the  succours  stipulated  by  treaty,  to 
be  used,  should  occasion  require.  The  memorial 
was  likewise  communicated  to  the  house  of  lords. 
Mean  while,  the  commons  desired  that  the  treaties 
between  England  and  the  states-general  should  be 
laid  before  their  house.  These  being  perused,  they 
resolved  upon  an  address,  to  desire  his  majesty 
would  enter  into  such  negotiations  with  the  states- 
general,  and  other  potentates,  as  might  most  effec- 
tually conduce  to  the  mutual  safety  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces,  as  well' as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  assure  him  of 
their  support  and  assistance,  in  performance  of  the 
treaty  subsisting  between  England  and  the  states- 
general.  This  resolution,  however,  was  not  carried 
without  great  opposition  from  thosi  who  were  averse 
to  the  nation's  involving  itself  in  another  war  upon 
the  continent.  The  king  professed  himself  extremely 
well  pleased  with  this  address,  and  told  them  he 
would  immediately  order  his  ministers  abroad  to  act 
iu  concert  with  the  states-general  and  other  powers, 
for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  they  proposed. 

He  eommimicatcd  to  the  commons  a  letter,  writ- 
ten by  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  his  brother  the  earl  of 
I'erth,  governor  to  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales. 
It  had  been  mislaid  by  accident,  and  came  to  Lon- 


don in  the  French  mail.  It  contained  a  scheme  for 
another  invasion  of  England,  together  with  some 
reflections  on  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
who  had  supplanted  him  at  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main's. Melfort  was  a  mere  projector,  and  seems 
to  have  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  King  James,  and  bringing  his  rival 
into  disgrace.  The  house  of  lords,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  also  imparted,  ordered  it  to  be  printed. 
Next  day  they  presented  an  address,  thanking  his 
majesty  for  his  care  of  the  protestant  religion;  de- 
siring all  the  treaties  made  since  the  last  war  might 
be  laid  before  them ;  requesting  him  to  engage  in 
such  an  alliance  as  he  should  think  proper  for  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  assuring 
him  of  their  concurrence;  expressing  their  acknow- 
ledgment  for  his  having  communicated  Melfort's 
letter ;  desiring  he  would  give  orders  for  seizing  the 
horses  and  arms  of  disaffected  persons ;  for  remov- 
ing papists  from  London ;  and  for  searching  after 
those  arms  and  provisions  of  war  mentioned  in  the 
letter :  finally,  they  requested  him  to  equip  speedily 
a  sufficient  fleet  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  They  received  a  most  gracious  answer  to 
this  address,  which  was  a  further  encouragement  to 
the  king  to  put  his  own  private  designs  in  execution  : 
towards  the  same  end  the  letter  contributed  not  a 
little,  by  inflaming  the  feais  and  resentment  of  the 
nation  against  France,  which  in  vain  disclaimed 
the  earl  of  Melfort  as  a  fantastical  schemer,  to  whom 
no  regard  was  paid  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The 
French  ministry  complained  of  the  publication  of 
this  letter,  as  an  attempt  to  create  jealousy  between 
the  two  crowns  ;  and,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  banished  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  Angers. 

The  credit  of  exchequer-bills  was  so  lowered  by 
the  change  of  the  ministry,  and  the  lapse  of  the  time 
allotted  for  their  circulation,  that  they  fell  near 
twenty  per  cent.,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  discredit  of  the  government  in  foreign 
countries.  The  commons  having  taken  this  affair 
into  consideration,  voted.  That  provision  should  be 
made  from  time  to  time  for  making  good  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due  on  all  pariiamentavy  funds  ; 
and  afterwards  passed  a  bill  for  renewing  the  bills 
of  credit,  commonly  called  cxchequer-biUs.  This 
was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  6th  of  March,  and 
on  the  13th  received  the  royal  assent.  The  next 
object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  commons 
was  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  toe  throne, 
which  the  king  had  recommended  to  their  consi- 
deration in  the  beginning  of  the  session.  As  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  our  history, 
we  give  the  following  masterly  view  of  it,  from 
Hallam :—  , 

"  The  immediate  settlement  of  the  crown  at  the 
revidution  extended  only  to  the  descendants  of  Anne 
and  of  William.  The  former  was  at  that  time  preg- 
nant, and  became  in  a  few  months  the  mother  ol  a 
son.  Nothing,  therefore,  urged  the  couvcntion- 
narliament  to  go  any  further  in  limiting  the  suc- 
cession. But  the  king,  in  order  to  secure  the  elector 
of  Hanover  to  the  grand  alliance,  was  desirous  to 
settle  the  reversicm  of  the  crown  on  his  wile,  the 
Princess  Sophia,  and  her  posterity.  A  provision  to 
this  efl'ect  was  inserted  in  the  bill  of  rights  by  the 
house  of  lords.  Hut  the  commons  rejected  the 
amendment  with  little  opposition  ;  not,  as  IJuruet 
idly  insinuates,  through  the  secret  wish  of  a  repub- 
lican party  (which  never  existed,  or  had  no  in- 
fluence) to  let  the  monarchy  die  a  natural  death ; 
but  from  a  just  sense  that  the  provision  was  unne- 
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cessary,  and  might  become  inexpedient.  During  tiie 
life  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  the  course  of 
succession  appeared  clear;  but  upon  his  untimely 
death  in  1700,  the  mani'fcst  improbability  that  the 
limitations  already  established  could  subsist  beyond 
the  lives  of  the  king  and  princess  of  Denmark,  made 
it  highly  convenient  to  preclude  iutrigue,  and  cut 
off  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  by  a  new  settlement 
of  the  crown  on  a  proteslant  line  of  princes.  Though 
the  choice  was  truly  free  in  the  hands  of  jiarliament, 
and  no  pretext  of  absolute  right  could  be  advanced 
on  any  side,  there  was  no  question  that  the  Princess 
Sophia  was  the  fittest  object  of  the  nation's  prefer- 
ence. She  was  indeed  very  far  removed  from  any 
hereditary  title.  Besides  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales,  and  his  sister,  whose  legitimacy  no  one  dis- 
puted, there  stood  in  her  way  the  duchess  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  se- 
veral  of  the  Palatine  family.  These  last  had  ab. 
jured  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  the  strenuous  assertors;  but  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  some  one  might  return  to  it;  and 
if  all  hereditary  right  of  the  ancient  Euglish  royal 
line,  the  descendants  of  Henry  VII.,  had  not  been 
e.'iLtinguished,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  secure 
the  succession  of  any  prince,  who  should  profess  the 
protestaut  religion  at  the  time  when  the  existing 
limitations  should  come  to  an  end.  Nor,  indeed,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  next  heir  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  crown,  would  the  act  of  settlement  have 
been  required.  According  to  the  tenour  and  inten- 
tion of  this  statute,  all  prior  claims  of  inheritance, 
save  that  of  the  issue  of  King  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  being  set  aside  and  annulled,  the 
Princess  Sophia  became  the  source  of  a  new  royal 
line.  The  throne  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  virtue 
of  the  paramount  will  of  parliament,  stands  entailed 
upon  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants.  In 
them  the  right  is  as  truly  hereditary,  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  Plantagenets  or  the  Tudors.  'But  they  dertve 
it  not  from  these  ancient  families.  The  blood,  in- 
deed, of  Cerdic  and  of  the  Conqueror  flows  in  the 
veins  of  his  present  m.ijcsty.  Our  Edwards  and 
Henries  illustrate  the  almost  unrivalled  splendour 
and  antiquity  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  But  they 
have  transmitted  no  more  right  to  the  allegiance  of 
England  than  Boniface  of  Este  or  Henry  the  Lion. 
That  rests  wholly  on  the  act  of  settlement,  and  re- 
solves itself  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature. 
We  have,  therefore,  an  abundant  security,  that  no 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  will  ever  counte- 
nance the  silly  theories  of  imprescriptible  right, 
which  flattery  and  superstition  seem  still  to  render 
current  in  other  countries.  He  would  brand  his 
own  brow  with  the  names  of  upstart  and  usurper. 
For  the  history  of  the  revolution,  and  of  that  change 
in  the  succession  which  ensued  upon  it,  will  for  ages 
to  come  be  fresh  and  familiar  as  the  recollections  of 
yesterday.  And  if  the  people's  choice  be,  as  surely 
it  is,  the  primary  foundation  of  magistracy,  it  is 
perhaps  more  honourable  to  be  nearer  the  source, 
than  to  deduce  a  title  from  some  obscure  chieftain, 
through  a  long  roll  of  tyrants  and  idiots. 

"  The  majuiity  of  that  house  of  commons  which 
passed  the  bill  of  settlement  consisted  of  those,  who 
having  long  opposed  the  administration  of  William, 
though  with  very  difl'ernnt  principles  both  as  to  the 
•uccession  of  the  crown  and  its  prerogative,  were 
now  often  called  by  the  general  nanio  of  tories. 
Some,  no  doubt,  of  these  were  adverse  to  u  measure 
whic.i  precluded  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  even  on  the  contingency  that  its  heir  might 


brace  the  proteslant  religion.  But  this  party 
could  not  show  itself  very  openly  ;  and  Harley,  the 
leader  of  the  tories,  zealously  supported  the 
entail  of  the  crown  on  the  Princess  Sophia.  But  it 
was  determined  to  accompany  this  settlement  with 
additional  securities  for  the  subject's  liberty.  The 
bill  of  rights  was  reckoned  hasty  and  defective; 
some  matters  of  great  importance  had  been  omitted, 
and  in  the  twelve  years  which  had  since  elapted 
new  abuses  had  called  for  new  remedies.  Eight 
articles  were  therefore  inserted  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, to  take  etfect  only  from  the  commencement  of 
the  new  limitation  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Some 
of  them,  as  will  appear,  sprung  from  a  natural  jea- 
lousy of  this  unknown  and  foreign  line;  some  should 
strictly  not  have  been  postponed  so  long;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  content  with  what  it  is  practicable 
to  obtain.     These  articles  are  the  following: — 

"  That  whosoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  pos- 
session of  this  crown  shall  join  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

"  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity 
of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person,  not 
being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this 
nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the 
defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament. 

"  That  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the 
possession  of  this  crown  shall  go  out  of  the  domi- 
nions of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without  con- 
sent of  parliament. 

"  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  further 
limitation  by  this  act  shall  take  effect,  all  matters 
and  things  relating  to  the  well-governing  of  this 
kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the 
privy-council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  privy- 
council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same. 

*'  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take  effect 
as  aforesaid,  no  person  horn  out  of  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  (although  he  be  naturalized  or 
made  a  denizen, — except  such  as  are  born  of  Eng- 
lish parents,)  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  privy- 
council,  or  a  member  of  either  house  of  parliament, 
or  10  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil 
or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  from  the  crown,  to  him- 
self, or  to  any  other  or  others  in  trust  for  hiin. 

*'  T'hat  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension  from  the 
crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  meuiber  of 
the  house  of  commons. 

"  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take  effect 
as  aforesaid,  judges'  commissions  be  made  tjuamiini 
He  hfne  yesH'tintf  and  their  salaries  nscertaiued  and 
established;  but  upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  it  may  he  lawful  to  remove  them. 

"  That  no  pardon  under  the  great-seal  of  Eng- 
land be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  com- 
mons in  parliament. 

"The  first  of  these  provisions  wos  well  adajitrd 
to  obviate  the  jealousy  which  the  succession  of  a 
new  dynasty,  bred  in  a  protestant  church  not  alto- 
gether agreeing  with  our  own,  might  excite  in  our 
susceptible  nation.  A  similar  apprehension  of  fo- 
reign government  proiluced  the  second  uiticle,  which 
so  far  limits  the  royal  prerogative,  that  any  nuiiistir 
who  could  ho  proved  to  have  advised  or  ahetled  a 
doclarutiuu  of   wnr    in    the    specified    contingency 
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uld  be  criminally  responsible  to  parliament.  The 
third  article  was  repealed  very  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.,  whose  frequent  journeys  to 
Hanover  were  an  abuse  of  the  graciousness  with 
which  the  parliament  consented  to  annul  the  re- 
striction. 

"  A  very  remarkable  alteration  that  had  been 
silently  wrought  in  the  course  of  the  executive  tjo- 
vernment  gave  rise  to  the  fourth  of  the  remedial 
articles  in  the  act  of  settlement.  According  to  the 
original  constitution  of  our  monarchy,  the  king  had 
his  privy-council  composed  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  of  such  others  as  he  should  summon  to 
it.  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  by  whom 
all  affairs  of  weight,  whether  as  to  domestic  or  ex- 
terior policy,  were  debated,  for  the  most  part,  in  hit- 
presence,  and  determined,  subordiuately  of  course 
to  his  pleasure,  by  the  vote  of  the  major  part.  It 
could  not  happen  but  that  some  counsellors  more 
eminent  than  the  rest  should  form  juntos  or  cabals, 
for  more  close  and  private  management,  or  be  se- 
lected as  more  confidential  advisers  of  their  sove- 
reign; and  the  very  name  of  a  cabinet-council,  as 
distinguished  from  the  larger  body,  may  be  found 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  the  re- 
solutions of  the  crown,  whether  as  to  foreign  alli- 
ances or  the  issuing  of  proclamations  and  orders  at 
home,  or  any  other  overt  act  of  government,  were 
not  finally  taken  without  the  deliberation  and  assent 
of  that  body,  whom  the  law  recognised  as  its  sworn 
and  notorious  counsellors.  This  was  first  broken  in 
upon  after  the  restoration,  and  especially  after  the 
fall  of  Clarendon,  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  privy-council.  'The  king,'  as  he 
complains,  '  had  in  his  nature  so  little  reverence 
and  esteem  for  antiquity,  and  did  in  truth  so  much 
contemn  old  orders,  forms,  and  institutions,  that  the 
objection  of  novelty  rather  advanced  than  obstructed 
any  proposition.'  He  wanted  to  be  absolute  on  the 
Freach  plan,  for  which  both  he  and  his  brother,  as 
the  same  historian  tells  us,  had  a  great  predilection, 
rather  thau  obtain  a  power  little  less  arbitrary,  so 
far  at  least  as  private  rights  were  concerned,  on  the 
system  of  his  three  predecessors.  The  delays  and 
the  decencies  of  a  regular  council,  the  continual 
hesitation  of  lawyers,  whose  cowardice  renders  them 

unfit  for  crime  as  for  virtue,  were  not  suited  to 
his  temper,  his  talents,  or  his  designs.  And  it  must 
indeed  be  admitted,  that  the  privy-council,  even  as 
it  was  then  constituted,  was  too  numerous  for  the 
practical  administration  of  supreme  power.  Thus 
by  degrees  it  became  usual  for  the  ministry  or  cabinet 
to  obtain  the  king's  final  ajtprobation  of  their  mea- 
sures, before  they  were  laid,  for  a  merely  formal 
ratification,  before  the  council.  It  was  one  object 
of  Sir  William  Temple's  short-lived  scheme  in  l(i79 
to  bring  back  the  ancient  course;  the  king  pledging 
himself  on  the  formation  of  his  new  privy-council  to 
act  in  all  things  by  its  advice. 

"  During  the  reign  of  William,  this  distinction 
of  the  cabinet  from  the  privy-council,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  latter  from  all  business  of  state,  be- 
came more  fully  established.  This,  however,  pro- 
duced a  serious  consequence  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  advisers  of  the  crown;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  Ihc  controlling  and  chastising  power  of  par- 
liament was  most  effectually  recognised,  it  was 
silently  eluded  by  the  concealment  in  which  the 
objects  of  its  inquiry  could  wrap  themselves.  Thus, 
in  the  instance  of  a  treaty,  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons might  deem  mischievous  and  dishonouralde, 
the  chancellor  setting  the  great-seal  to  it  would  of 


course  be  responsible ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident,  that 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  others  more  imme- 
diately advising  the  crown  on  the  course  of  foreign 
policy,  could  be  liable  to  impeachment,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  for  an  act  in  which  their  parti- 
cipation could  not  be  legally  proved.  I  do  not 
mean  that  evidence  may  not  possibly  be  obtained 
which  would  affect  the  leaders  of  a  cabinet,  as  in 
the  instances  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  ;  but  that 
the  cabinet  itself  having  no  legal  existence,  and  its 
members  being  surely  uot  amenable  to  punishment 
in  their  simple  capacity  of  privy-councillors,  which 
they  generally  share,  in  modern  times,  with  a  great 
number  even  of  their  adversaries,  there  is  no  tangible 
character  to  which  responsibility  is  attached;  no- 
thing, except  a  signature  or  the  setting  of  a  seal, 
from  which  a  bad  minister  need  entertain  any  fur- 
ther apprehension  than  that  of  losing  his  post  and 
reputation.  It  may  be  that  no  absolute  corrective 
is  practicable  for  this  apparent  deficiency  in  our 
constitutional  security  ;  but  it  is  expedient  to  keep 
it  well  in  mind,  because  all  ministers  speak  loudly 
of  their  responsibility,  and  are  apt  upon  faith  ot 
this  imaginary  guarantee  to  obtain  a  previous  con- 
fidence from  parliament,  which  they  may  in  fact 
abuse  with  impunity-  For  should  the  bad  success 
or  detected  guilt  of' their  measures  raise  a  popular 
cry  against  them,  and  censure  or  penalty  be  de- 
manded hy  their  opponents,  they  will  infallibly 
shroud  their  persons  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
cabinet,  and  employ  every  art  to  shift  off  the  burthen 
of  individual  liability. 

"William  III.,  from  the  reservedness  of  his  dis- 
position as  well  as  from  the  great  superiority  of  his 
capacity  for  affairs  to  any  of  our  former  kings,  was 
far  less'guided  by  any  responsible  counsellors  than 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution  requires.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  partition  treaty,  which,  whether  rightly 
or  otherwise,  th^  house  of  commons  reckoned  highly 
injurious  to  the  jmblic  interest,  he  had  not  evea 
consulted  his  cabinet;  nor  could  any  minister,  ex 
cept  the  earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Somers,  be 
proved  to  have  had  a  concern  in  the  transaction 
for  though  the  house  impeached  Lord  Orford  and 
Lord  Halifax,  they  were  not  in  fact  any  further  par- 
ties to  it  than  by  being  in  the  secret,  and  the  forme- 
had  shown  his  usual  intractability  by  objecting  to 
the  whole  measure.  This  was  undoubtedly  such  a 
departure  from  sound  constitutional  usage,  as  left 
parliament  no  control  over  the  executive  adminis- 
tration. It  was  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient 
principle  by  this  provision  in  the  act  of  settlement, 
that,  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
all  resolutions  as  to  government  should  be  debated 
in  the  privy-council,  and  signed  by  those  present. 
But  whether  it  were  that  real  objections  were  found 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  article,  or  that  ministers 
shrunk  back  from  so  definite  a  responsdjility,  they 
procured  its  repeal  a  very  few  years  afterwards.  The 
plans  of  government  are  discussed  and  determined 
in  a  cabinet-council,  forming  indeed  part  of  the 
larger  body,  but  unknown  to  the  law  by  any  distinct 
character  or  special  appointment.  I  conceive,  though 
I  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  the  matter  clearly, 
that  this  change  has  prodigiously  augmentdl  the 
direct  authority  of  the  secretaries  of  slate,  especially 
as  to  the  interior  department,  who  communicate  the 
king's  pleasure  in  the  first  instance  to  subordinate 
officers  and  magistrates,  in  cases  which,  down  at 
least  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  would  have  been  de- 
termined in  council.  But  proclamations  and  orders 
still  emanate,  as  the  law  requires,  from  the  privy 
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council;  and  on  some  rare  occasions,  eveu  of  late 
years,  matters  of  domestic  policy  have  been  referred 
to  their  advice.  It  is  generally  understood,  how- 
ever, that  no  councillor  is  to  attend  except  when 
summoccd  ;  so  that,  unnecessarily  numerous  as  the 
council  has  become,  in  order  to  gratify  vanity  by  a 
titular  honour,  these  special  meetings  consist  only 
of  a  few  persons  besides  the  actual  ministers  of  the 
cabinet,  and  give  the  latter  no  apprehension  of  a 
formidable  resistance.  Yet  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  that  every  councillor  is  as  much  answer- 
able for  the  measures  adopted  by  his  consent,  and 
especially  when  ratified  hy  his  signature,  as  those 
who  bear  the  name  of  ministers,  and  who  have  ge- 
nerally determined  upon  them  before  he  is  sum- 
moned. 

"  The  experience  of  William's  partiality  to  Ben- 
tinck  and  Keppel,  in  the  latter  instance  not  very 
consistent  with  the  gootl  sense  aud  dignity  of  his 
character,  led  to  a  strong  measure  of  precaution 
against  the  probable  influence  of  foreigners  under 
the  new  dynasty;  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  nut 
born  within  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown  from 
every  office  of  civil  and  military  trust,  and  from  both 
houses  of  parliament.  No  other  country,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  has  adopted  so  sweeping  a  disqualification  ; 
and  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  it  goes  a 
greater  length  than  liberal  policy  can  be  said  to 
warrant*  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  George  I. 
were  well  restrained  by  this  provision  from  gratifying 
his  corrupt  and  servile  German  favourites  with 
lucrative  offices. 

"  The  next  article  is  of  far  more  importance,  and 
would,  had  it  continued  in  force,  have  perpetuated 
that  struggle  between  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  legis- 
lature, especially  the  crown  and  house  of  commons, 
which  the  new  limitations  of  the  monarchy  were  in- 
tended to  annihilate.  The  baneful  system  of  ren- 
dering the  parliament  subservient  to  the  administra- 
tion, cither  by  offices  and  pensions  held  at  pleasure. 
or  by  more  clandestine  corruption,  had  not  ceased 
with  the  house  of  Stuart.  William,  not  Jong  after 
his  accession,  fell  into  the  worst  part  of  this  manage- 
ment, which  it  was  most  difficult  to  prevent,  and. 
according  to  the  practice  of  Charles's  reign,  induced 
by  secret  bribes  the  leaders  of  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition to  betray  their  cause  on  particular  questions. 
The  tory  patriot,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  trod  in 
the  steps  of  the  whig  patriot,  Sir  Thomas  Lee.  A 
large  expenditure  appeared  every  year,  under  the 
head  of  secret  service  money,  which  was  pretty  well 
known,  and  sometimes  proved,  to  be  disposed  of,  in 
great  part,  among  the  members  of  both  houses.  No 
check  W(i8  put  on  the  number  or  quality  of  placemen 
in  the  lower  house.  New  offices  were  continually 
created,  and  at  unreasonable  salaries.  Those  who 
dctiircd  to  see  a  regard  to  virtue  and  liberty  in 
the  parliament  of  England  could  not  he  insensible 
to  the  enormous  mischief  of  this  influence.  If 
some  apology  might  be  nlTercd  for  it  in  the  pro- 
carious  state  of  the  revolution  government,  this  did 
not  take  away  llie  possibility  of  future  danger,  when 
the  monarchy  slnmld  have  regained  its  usual  sta- 
bility. But  in  seeking  for  a  remedy  against  the 
pec'ilinr  evil  of  the  times,  the  party  in  opposition  to 
the  court  during  this  reign,  whose  efforts  at  reforma- 
tion were  too  frcqur'ntlv  misdirected,  either  through 
faction  or  some  sinister  regards  towards  the  deposed 
family,  went  into  the  preposterous  extremity  of  ba- 
nishiug  all  servants  of  the  crown  from  the  house  of 
commons.  Whether  the  bill  for  free  and  impartial 
proceedings  in  parliament,  which  was  rejccteu  by  a  | 


very  small  majority  of  the  house  of  lords  in  1693, 
and  having  in  the  next  session  passed  through  both 
houses,  met  with  the  king's  negative,  to  the  great 
disappointment  and  displeasure  of  the  commons, 
was  of  this  general  nature,  or  excluded  only  certain 
specified  officers  of  the  crown,  I  am  not  able  to  de- 
termine, though  the  prudence  and  expediency  of 
William's  refusal  must  depend  entirel)  upon  that 
question.  But  in  the  act  of  settlement,  the  clause 
is  quite  without  exception  ;  and  if  it  had  ever  taken 
effect,  no  minister  could  have  had  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  bring  forward,  explain,  or  de- 
fend the  measures  of  the  executive  government. 
Such  a  separation  and  want  of  intelligence  between 
the  crown  and  parliament  must  either  have  dest  royed 
the  one  or  degraded  the  other.  The  house  of  com- 
mons would  either,  in  jealousy  and  passion,  have 
armed  the  strength  of  the  people  to  subvert  the  mo- 
narchy, or,  losing  that  effective  control  over  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  which  has  sometimes 
gone  near  to  their  nomination,  would  have  fallen 
almost  into  the  condition  of  those  states-general  of 
ancient  kingdoms,  which  have  met  only  to  be  cajoled 
into  subsidies,  and  give  a  passive  consent  to  the 
propositions  of  the  court.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  of  our  liberty,  that  eloquent  and  ambi- 
tious men,  such  as  aspire  to  guide  the  councils  of 
the  crown,  are  from  habit  and  use  so  connected  with 
the  houses  of  parliament^  and  derive  from  them  so 
much  of  their  renown  and  influence,  that  they  lie 
under  no  temptation,  nor  could  without  insanity  be 
prevailed  upon  to  diminish  the  authority  and  privi- 
leges of  that  assembly.  No  English  statesman, 
since  the  revolution,  can  be  liable  to  the  very  slight- 
est suspicion  of  an  aim,  or  even  a  wish,  to  establish 
absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  our  constitution. 
Whatever  else  has  been  done,  or  designed  to  be 
done  amiss,  the  rights  of  parliament  have  been  out 
of  danger.  They  have,  whenever  a  man  of  powerful 
mind  shall  direct  the  cabinet,  and  none  else  can 
possibly  be  formidable,  the  strong  security  of  his 
own  interest,  which  no  such  man  will  desire  to  build 
on  the  caprice  and  intrigue  of  a  court.  And  as  this 
immediate  connexion  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
with  the  house  of  commons,  so  that  thev  are,  and 
ever  profess  themselves,  as  truly  the  servants  of  one 
as  of  the  other,  is  a  pledge  for  their  loyalty  to  th*' 
entire  legislature,  as  well  as  to  their  sovereign  (1 
mean,  of  course,  as  to  the  fundamental  princijdes  of 
our  constitution),  so  has  it  preserved  for  tlie  com- 
mons their  preponderating  share  in  the  executive 
administration,  and  elevated  them  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  till  the  monarchy  itself  has  fallen 
comparatively  into  shade.  The  pulse  of  Europe 
beats  according  to  the  tone  of  our  parliament;  the 
counsels  of  our  kings  are  there  revealed,  and  by 
that  kind  of  previous  sanction  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  obtain,  become,  as  it  were,  the  resolu- 
tions of  a  senate,  and  we  enjoy  tlie  individual  pride 
and  dignity  which  belong  to  republicans,  with  the 
steadiness  and  tranquillity  which  the  supremacy  itf 
a  single  person  has  been  supposed  peculiarly  to 
bestow. 

"  But  if  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown  are  in 
dispensalily  to  be  present  in  one  or  other  house  of 
parliament,  it  i)y  no  means  follows  that  the  doors 
should  bo  thrown  open  to  all  those  subaltern  retain- 
ers who,  ton  low  to  have  had  any  participation  in 
the  measures  of  government,  come  merely  to  earn 
their  salaries  by  a  sure  and  silent  vote,  tinlos? 
scmie  limitation  could  be  put  on  iliu  number  of  such 
officers,  they  might  becomo  the   majority  of  every 
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parliament,  especially  if  its  duration  were  indefinite 
or  very  long.  It  was  always  the  popular  endeavour 
of  the  opposition,  or,  as  it  was  usually  denominated, 
the  country  party,  to  reduce  the  number  of  tlie.e 
dependents,  and  as  constantly  the  whole  str  ■nj;lh  o. 
ihe  court  was  exerted  to  keep  them  up.  William, 
in  truth,  from  his  own  errors,  and  from  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  times,  would  not  venture  to  confide 
in  an  unbiassed  parliament.  On  the  formation, 
however,  of  a  new  board  of  revenue,  in  1C94,  for 
managing  the  stamp-duties,  its  members  were  inca- 
parilated  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  instance  of  exclusiim  on 
account  of  employment,  and  a  similar  act  was  ob- 
tained in  1699,  extending  this  disability  to  the  com- 
missioners and  some  other  officers  of  excise.  But 
when  this  absolute  exclusion  of  all  civil  and  military 
officers  by  the  act  of  settlement  was  found,  on  tool 
reflection,  too  impracticable  to  be  maintained,  and 
a  revision  of  that  article  took  place  in  the  year  1706, 
the  house  of  commons  were  still  determined  to  pre- 
serve at  least  the  principle  of  limitation,  as  to  the 
number  of  placemen  within  their  walls.  They  gave 
way,  indeed,  to  the  other  house  in  a  considerable 
degree,  receding,  with  some  unwillingness,  from  a 
clause  specifying  expressly  the  description  of  offices 
which  should  not  create  a  disqualification,  aud  con- 
aenting  to  an  entire  repeal  of  the  original  article. 
But  they  established  two  provisions  of  great  import- 
ance, which  still  continue  the  great  securities  against 
an  overwhelming  influence  ;  first,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons  accepting  an  offi 
under  the  crown,  except  a  higher  commission 
the  army,  shall  vacate  his  seat,  and  a  new  writ  shall 
issue  ;  secondly,  that  no  person  holding  an  office 
created  since  the  iSth  of  October,  1705,  shall  he 
capable  of  being  elected  or  re-elected  at  all.  They 
excluded  at  the  same  time  all  such  as  held  pensions 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  to  check  the 
multiplication  of  placemen,  enacted,  that  no  greater 
number  of  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to 
execute  any  office  than  had  been  employed  in  its 
execution  at  some  time  before  that  parliament. 
These  restrictions  ought  to  bo  rigorously  and  jea- 
IoubIv  maintained,  and  to  receive  a  construction,  in 
doubtful  cases,  according  to  their  constitutional 
spirit ;  not  as  if  they  were  of  a  penal  nature  tovvards 
individuals,  an  absurdity  in  which  the  careless  and 
indulgent  temper  of  modern  times  might  sometimes 
acquiesce. 

"It  bad  been  the  practice  of  the  Stuarts,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  years  of  their  dynasty,  to  dismiss 
judges,  without  seeking  any  other  pretence,  who 
showed  any  disposition  to  thwart  government  in 
political  prosecutions.  The  general  behaviour  of 
the  bench  had  covered  it  with  infamy.  Though  the 
real  security  for  an  honest  court  of  justice  must  be 
found  in  their  responsibility  to  parliament  and  to 
public  opinion,  it  was  evident  that  their  tenure  in 
office  inust,  in  the  first  place,  cease  to  be  precarious, 
and  their  integrity  rescued  from  the  severe  trial  of 
forfeiting  the  emoluments  upon  which  they  subsisted. 
In  the  debates  previous  to  the  declaration  of  rights, 
we  find  that  several  speakers  insisted  on  making 
the  judges'  commissions  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint, 
that  is,  during  life  or  good  behaviour,  instead  of 
durante  placih,  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown.  The 
former,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancient 
course  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  Rut  this  was 
omitted  in  the  hasty  and  imperfect  bill  of  rights. 
The  commissions,  however,  of  William's  judges  ran 
quamiiiu  le  bene  <ieiiirint.     But  the  king  gave  an 


unfortunate  instance  of  his  very  injudicious  tenacity 
of  bad  prerogatives,  in  refusing  his  assent,  in  1692, 
to  a  bill  that  had  passed  both  houses,  for  establibiung 
this  independence  of  the  judges  by  law  and  con- 
firming their  salaries.  We  owe  this  important  pro- 
vision to  the  act  of  settlement ;  not,  as  ignorance 
and  adulation  have  perpetually  asserted,  to  his  late 
majestv  George  III.  No  judge  can  be  dismissed 
from  office,  except  in  consequence  of  a  conviction 
for  some  offence,  or  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  which  is  tantamount  to  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  alwavs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
they  are  still  accessible'to  the  hope  of  further  pro- 
motion, to  the  zeal  of  political  attachment,  to  the 
Hattery  of  princes  and  ministers;  that  the  bias  of 
their  prejudices,  as  elderly  aud  peaceable  men,  will, 
in  a  pluralitvof  cases,  be  on  the  side  of  power; 
that  they  have  very  frequently  been  trained,  as  advo- 
cates, to  vindicate  every  proceeding  of  the  crown  ; 
from  all  which  we  should  look  on  them  with  some 
little  vigilance,  and  not  come  hastily  to  a  conclusion, 
that,  because  their  commissions  cannot  be  vacated 
by  the  crown's  authority,  they  are  wholly  out  of  the 
reach  of  its  influence.  '  I  would  by  no  means  be 
misinterpreted,  as  if  the  general  conduct  of  our 
courts  of  justice  since  the  revolution,  and  especially 
in  later  times,  which  in  most  respects  have  been  the 
best  times,  were  not  deserving  of  that  credit  it  has 
usually  gained ;  but  possibly  it  may  have  been  more 
guided  aud  kept  straight  than  some  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  by  the  spirit  of  observation  and  censure 
which  modifies'and  controls  our  whole  government. 
"  The  last  clause  in  the  act  of  settlement,  that  a 
pardon  under  the  great-seal  shall  not  be  pleadable 
in  bar  of  an  impeachment,  requires  no  particular 
notice  beyond  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
subject."  , 

The  act  of  succession  gave  umorage  to  all  the 
popish  princes  who  were  more  nearly  related  to  the 
rown  than  the  lady,  whom  the  parliament  had 
preferred  to  all  others.  The  duchess  of  Savoy, 
grand-dauchter  to  King  Charles  I.,  by  her  mother, 
ordered  her  ambassador,  Count  Maffei,  to  make  a 
protestation  to  the  parliament  of  England,  in  her 
name,  against  all  resolutions  and  decisions  contrary 
to  her  title,  as  sole  daughter  to  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta, next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
after  King  William  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. Two  copies  of  this  protest  Mafl'ei  sent  in 
letters  to  the  lord-keeper,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
lower  house,  by  two  of  his  gentlemen,  and  a  public 
notarv,  to  attest  the  delivery  ;  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  declaration.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  while 
his  minister  was  thus  employed  in  England,  engaged 
in  an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
on  condition,  That  his  catholic  majesty  should  es- 
pouse  his  youngest  daughter  without  a  dowry  :  that 
he  himself  should  command  the  allied  army  in  Italy, 
and  furnish  eight  thousand  infantry,  with  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horse,  in  consideration  of  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  five  thousand  crowns. 

During  these  transactions,  Mr,  Stanhope,  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  the  states-general,  was  empowered 
to  treat  with  the  ministers  of  France  and  bpain, 
according  to  the  adrlresses  of  both  houses  of  liailm- 
ment.  He  represented,  that  though  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  had  thought  fit  to  deviate  from  the 
iiarlition  treaty,  it  was  not  reasonable  that  the  king 
of  Bngland  should  lose  the  effect  of  that  convention  : 
he,  therefore,  expected  some  security  for  the  peace 
of  Europe ;  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  cer- 
tain articles,  importing,  That  the  French  king  should 
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immediately  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  :  that,  for  the  security  of  England,  the 
cities  of  Ostend  and  Nieaport  should  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  bis  Britannic  majesty :  that  no 
kingdom,  provinces,  cities,  lauds,  or  places,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  of  Spain,  should  ever  be  yielded  or 
transferred  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  any  pretence 
whatever  ;  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
should  retain  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immuni- 
ties, with  regard  to  their  navisration,  and  commerce 
in  the  dominions  of  Spain,  which  they  enjoyed  at 
the  death  of  his  late  catholic  majesty;  and  also  all 
such  immunities,  righis,  and  franchises,  as  the 
subjects  of  France,  or  any  other  power,  either  pos- 
sess for  the  present,  or  mav  enjoy  for  the  future: 
that  all  treaties  of  peace  and  conventions  between 
England  and  Spain  should  be  renewed  :  and,  that  a 
treaty  formed  on  these  demands  should  be  guaran- 
teed by  such  powers  as  one  or  other  of  the  contrac- 
tors should  solicit  and  prevail  upon  to  accede.  Such, 
likewise,  were  the  proposals  made  by  the  states- 
general,  with  this  difference,  that  they  demanded, 
as  cautionary  towns,  all  the  strongest  places  in  the 
Netherlands.  Count  d'Avaux,  the  French  minister, 
was  so  surprised  at  these  exorbitant  demands,  that 
he  could  not  help  saMng,  they  could  not  have  been 
higher,  if  his  master  had  lost  four  successive  battles. 
He  assured  them,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty 
would  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands as  soon  as  the  king  of  Spain  should  have 
forces  of  his  own  sufficient  to  guard  the  country: 
with  respect  to  the  other  articles,  he  could  give  no 
other  answer,  but  that  he  would  immediately  trans- 
mit them  to  Versailles.  Louis  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  insolent  strain  of  these  proposals, 
which  he  considered  as  a  sure  mark  of  William's 
hostile  intentions.  He  refused  lo  give  any  other 
security  for  the  peace  of  Europe  than  a  renewal  of 
the  treaty  of  Uyswlck ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  tam- 
pered, by  means  of  his  agents  and  emissaries,  with 
the  members  of  the  English  parliament,  that  they 
might  oppose  all  steps  tending  to  a  new  war  on  the 
continent. 

King  William  certainly  had  no  expectation  that 
Franco  would  close  with  such  proposals  ;  but  he  was 
not  without  hope,  that  her  refusal  would  warm  the 
English  nation  into  a  concurrence  with  his  designs. 
He  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons  the  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  by  him  and  the  stales- 
general ;  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he 
would  from  time  to  time  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  The  commons,  sus- 
pecting that  his  intention  was  to  ntakc  them  parties 
in  a  congress  which  he  might  ccmduct  to  a  different 
end  from  that  which  they  proposed,  resolved  to  sig- 
nify their  sentiments  in  the  answer  to  this  message. 
They  called  for  the  treaty  of  partition,  which  being 
road,  they  voted  an  addrens  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
for  his  most  gracious  declaration,  that  ho  would 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation:  but  they  signified  their  disapprobation 
of  the  partition  treaty,  signed  with  the  great-seal  of 
England,  without  the  advice  of  the  parliament  which 
was  then  sitting,  and  productive  of  ill  consequences 
to  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  Kurope,  us 
it  assigned  over  to  tlie  French  king  such  a  large 

Iiortion  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Nothing  cuuld 
ic  more  mortifying  to  the  king  than  this  open  at- 
tack upon  his  own  conduct :  yet  he  uuppressed  his 
reseDtmeiit,  and  without  taking  the  Icusl  notice  of 
thcirientimcnlH  with  re»peet  lo  the  partition  treaty, 
assured  Ihom,  that  he   uhould  bo    always  nudy  to 


receive  their  advice  on  the  negotiation  which  he 
had  set  on  foot,  according  to  their  desire.  The  de- 
bates in  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  subject  of 
the  partition  treaty  rose  to  such  violence,  that  divers 
memhers.  in  declaiming  against  it,  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  decency.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  com- 
pared the  division  which  had  been  made  of  the 
Spanish  territories  to  a  robbery  on  the  highway; 
and  Mr.  Howe  did  not  scruple  to  say  it  was  a  felo- 
nious treaty  :  an  expression,  which  the  king  re- 
sented to  such  a  degree,  that  he  declared  he  would 
have  demanded  personal  satisfaction  with  his  sword, 
had  not  he  been  restrained  by  the  disparity  of  con- 
dition between  himself  and  the  person  who  had  of- 
fered such  an  outrageous  insult  to  his  honour;  whe- 
ther the  lories  intended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
nation  from  all  foreign  connexions,  or  lo  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  late  ministers,  whom  they 
hated  as  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  party,  certain  it  is, 
they  now  raised  a  universal  outcry  against  the  par- 
tition treaty,  which  was  not  only  condemned  in 
public  pamphlets  and  private  conversation,  but  even 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  as  an  object  of 
parliamentary  censure.  In  the  month  of  March,  a 
warm  debate  on  this  subject  was  begun  by  Sheflield, 
marquess  of  Norraanby,  and  carried  on  with  great 
vehemence  by  other  noblemen  of  the  same  faction. 
They  exclaimed  against  the  article  by  which  so  many 
territories  were  added  to  the  crown  of  France  :  they 
complained,  that  the  emperor  had  been  forsaken  : 
that  the  treaty  was  not  communicated  to  the  privy- 
council  or  ministry,  bat  clandestinely  transacted  by 
the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey :  that  the  sanction 
of  the  great-seal  had  been  unjustly  and  irregularly 
applied,  first  to  blank  powers,  and  afterwards  to  the 
treaty  itself.  The  courtiers  replied,  that  the  king 
had  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  partition  at  the  desire  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  agreed  to  every  ariicle,  ex- 
cejit  that  relating  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  after- 
wards desired,  that  his  majesty  would  procure  for 
him  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain  ;  above  all  things 
recommending  secrecy,  that  he  might  not  forfeit  his 
interest  in  Spain,  by  seeming  lo  consent  to  the 
treaty:  that  foreign  negotiations  being  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  crown,  the  king  lay  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  communicate  such  secrets  of  state  to 
his  council;  far  less  was  he  obliged  lo  follow  their 
advice  :  and  that  the  keejwr  of  the  great-seal  had 
no  authority  for  refusing  to  apply  it  to  any  powers 
or  treaty  which  the  king  should  grant  or  conclude, 
unless  they  were  contrary  to  law,  which  had  made  no 
provision  for  such  an  emergency.  The  earl  of  Port- 
land, apprehending  that  this  tempest  would  burst 
upon  his  head,  declared,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
debate,  that  he  had  by  the  king's  order  communi 
cated  the  treaty,  before  it  was  concluded,  to  thr 
carls  of  Pembroke  and  Marlborough,  the  Lords 
Lonsdale,  Somer.s,  Halifax,  and  Secretary  Ver- 
non. These  noblemen  owned,  that  they  hu<l  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  it;  thjit 
when  they  excepted  to  simie  particulars,  they  weri- 
told,  his  majesty  had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  it 
could  be  advanced,  and  that  he  could  obtain  no 
better  terms;  thus  assured  that  every  article  was 
already  settlfd,  they  said  they  no  longer  insisted 
upon  particulars,  but  gave  their  advice  that  hi>' 
majesty  should  not  engage  himself  in  anv  measure 
that  would  produce  a  new  war,  E^ceing  the  nation 
had  been  so  uneasy  under  the  last.  After  long  de- 
bates, and  great  variety  as  well  as  virulence  uf 
altercation,  the  house  ogreed  to  an  address,  in  wlm  h 
tuey  disapproved  of  the  partition  treaty,  us  a  scheme 
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itiiMtuisteat  with  the   peace   and    safety  of  Europe, 

a-  wlU  as  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

Tliey  complained,  that  neither  the  instructions  given 

tn  Ins  plenipotentiaries,  nor  the  draft  of  the  treaty 

ii^elf,  had   been   laid   before  his  majesty's  council. 

'VhL'v  humbly  besought  him,  that   for  the  future  he 

V.    liij,   in  all   matters  of  importance,   require  and 

aliiiit   the    advice  of  his    natural-born   subjects   of 

K      isu   probity  and    fortune;    and   that   he    would 

titute   a  council  of  such  persons,  to  whom  he 

It  impart  all  affairs  that  should  any  way  concern 

ind  his  dominions.     They  observed,  that  inte- 

'  and  natural  affection  to  their  country  would 
u,^  line  ihem  to  every  measure  that  might  tend  to 
itr  welfare  and  prosperity;  whereas  strangers  could 
nnt  Ite  so  much  influenced  by  these  considerations  : 
t'jit  their  knowledge  of  the  country  would  render 
th  Mil  more  capable  than  foreigners  could  be  of 
ai.i-ing  his  majesty  touching  the  true  interests  of 
III-  kingdom  :  that  they  had  exhibited  such  repeated 
'Jriiifinstrations  of  their  duty  and  affection,  as  must 
cmvince  his  majesty  of  their  zeal  in  his  service; 
nnr  n)uld  he  want  the  knowledge  of  persons  fit  to 
III'  employed  in  all  his  secret  and  arduous  affairs: 
till. illy,  as  the  French  king  appeared  to  have  vio- 
la i.mI  the  treaty  of  partition,  they  advised  his  ma- 
I' -ty,  in  future  negotiations  with  that  prince,  to 
|iini  eed  with  such  caution  as  might  imply  a  real 
...runty._ 

I  he  king  received  this  severe  remonstrance  with 
hi^  usual  phlegm,  saying,  it  contained  matter  of 
vi  ty  great  moment;  and  he  would  take  care  that 
all  treaties  he  made  should  be  for  the  honour  and 
s,it\ty  of  England.  Though  he  deeply  felt  this  af- 
I'n.nt,  he  would  not  alter  his  conduct  towards  the 
inw  ministers:  but  he  plainly  perceived  their  iu- 
t'Mition  was  to  thwart  him  in  his  favourite  measure, 
and  humble  him  into  a  dependence  upon  their  iute- 
n.-t  in  parliament. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  he  imparted  to  the 
commons  the  French  king's  declaration,  that  he 
would  grant  no  other  security  than  a  renewal  of 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  :  so  that  the  negotiation 
6eemed  to  be  at  an  end.  He  likewise  communicated 
two  resolutions  of  the  states-general,  with  a  memo- 
rial from  their  envoy  in  England,  relating  to  the 
ships  they  had  equipped  with  a  view  to  join  the 
English  fleet,  and  the  succours  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1G77,  which  they  de- 
sired might  be  sent  over  with  all  convenient  expe- 
dition. The  house  having  considered  this  message, 
unanimously  resolved  to  desire  his  majesty  would 
carry  on  the  negotiations  in  concert  with  the  states- 
general,  and  lake  such  measures  therein  as  might 
most  conduce  to  their  safety:  they  assured  him, 
they  would  effectually  enable  him  to  support  the 
treaty  of  1G77,  by  which  England  was  bound  to 
assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  twenty  ships 
of  war,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked.  Though 
the  king  was  nettled  at  that  part  of  this  address, 
which  by  confining  him  to  one  treaty,  implied  their 
disapprobation  of  a  new  confederacy,  he  discovered 
no  signs  of  emotion  ;  but  thanked  ihera  for  the  as- 
surance they  had  given,  and  told  them  he  had  sent 
orders  to  his  envoy  at  the  Hague,  to  continue  the 
conferences  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  the  marquess  de  Torcy  deli- 
vered to  the  carl  of  Manchester,  at  Paris,  a  letter 
from  the  new  king  of  Spain  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
notifying  his  accession  to  that  throne,  and  express- 
ing a  desire  of  cultivating  a.  mutual  friendship  with 
the  king  and  crown  of  England     How  averse  auever 


William  might  have  been  to  any  correspondence  of 
this  sort,  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  the  new  minister? 
importuned  him  in  such  a  manner  to  acknowledge 
Philip,  that  he  at  length  complied  with  their  en- 
treaties, and  wrote  a  civil  answer  to  his  most  catholic 
majesty.  This  was  a  very  alarming  incident  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  bent  upon  a  war  with  the  two 
crowns,  and  had  determined  to  send  Prince  Eugene 
with  an  army  into  Italy,  to  take  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  the  new 
pope,  Clement  XL,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  papacy 
in  the  preceding  year,  was  attached  to  the  French 
interest:  the  Venetians  favoured  the  emperor;  but 
they  refused  to  declare  themselves  at  this  juncture. 

The  French  king  consented  to  a  renewal  of  the 
negotiations  at  the  Hague;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
tampered  with  the  Dutch  deputies,  to  engage  them 
in  a  separate  treaty.  Finding  them  determined  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  king  of  England,  he  pro- 
tracted the  conferences,  in  order  to  gam  time,  while 
he  erected  fortifications,  and  drew  lines  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Holland,  divided  the  princes  of  the  empire 
by  his  intrigues,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the 
states  of  Italy.  The  Dutch,  mean  while,  exerted 
themselves  in  providing  for  their  own  security. 
They  reinforced  their  garrisons,  purchased  supplies, 
and  solicited  succours  from  foreign  potentates.  The 
states  wrote  a  letter  to  King  William,  explaining 
the  danger  of  their  situation,  professing  the  most 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  interest  of  England, 
and  desiring  that  the  stipulated  number  of  troops 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  their  assistance.  The 
three  Scottish  regiments  which  he  had  retained  in 
his  own  pay  were  immediately  transported  from 
Scotland.  The  letter  of  the  states-general  he  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  commons,  who  having 
taken  it  into  consideration,  resolved  to  assist  his 
majesty  to  support  his  allies  in  maintaining  the 
liberty  of  Europe;  and  to  provide  immediate  suc- 
cours for  the  states-general,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  1677.  The  house  of  peers,  to  whom  the  letter 
was  also  communicated,  carried  their  zeal  still  fur- 
ther. They  presented  an  address,  in  which  they 
desired  his  majesty  would  not  only  perform  the 
articles  of  any  former  treaty  with  the  states-general, 
but  also  engage  with  them  in  a  strict  league,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  for  their  common  preserva- 
tion ;  and  invite  into  it  all  the  princes  and  states 
that  were  concerned  in  the  present  visible  danger 
arising  from  the  union  of  France  and  Spain.  They 
exhorted  him  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the 
emperor,  as  his  majesty  should  think  necessary, 
pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  the 
year  1G69.  They  assured  him  of  their  hearty  and 
sincere  assistance,  not  doubting  that  Almighty  Gud 
wuuld  protect  his  sacred  person  in  so  righteous  a 
cause;  and  that  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and  courage 
of  his  subjects  would  carry  him  with  honour  and 
success  through  all  the  diflUculties  of  a  just  war. 
Lastly,  they  look  leave  humbly  to  represent,  that 
the  dangers  to  which  his  kingdom  and  allies  had 
been  exposed,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  fatal  coun- 
sels that  prevented  his  majesty's  sooner  meeting  his 
people  in  parliament. 

These  proceedings  of  both  houses  could  not  but 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  king,  who  expressed  bis 
satisfaction  in  his  answer  to  each  apart.  They 
were  the  more  remaj-kable,  as  at  this  time  consider- 
able progress  was  made  in  a  design  to  impeach  the 
old  ministry.  This  deviation,  therefore,  from  the 
tenour  of  their  former  conduct  could  be  owing  to 
I  no  other  motive  than  a  sense  of  their  own  danger, 
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and  resentment  against  France,  which,  even  during 
the  negotiation,  had  been  secretly  employed  in 
making  preparations  to  surprise  and  distress  the 
states-general.  The  commons  having  expressed 
their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  partition  treaty.  They  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
lords,  and  to  report  their  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  treaty  of  partition.  When  the  report  was  made 
by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion :  after  warm  debates,  they  resolved.  That  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Portland,  by  negotiating  and  con- 
cluding the  treaty  of  partition,  was  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  They  ordered  Sir  John 
Leveson  Gower  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords;  and  named  a  committee  to  prepare 
the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  Then,  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  they  desired  to  know  the 
particulars  of  what  had  passed  between  the  earl  of 
Portland  and  Secretary  Vernon,  in  relation  to  the 
partition  treaty,  as  also  what  other  information  they 
had  obtained  concerning  negotiations  or  treaties  of 
partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  lords  de- 
murring to  this  demand,  the  lower  house  resolved 
to  address  the  king.  That  copies  of  both  treaties  of 
partition,  together  with  all  the  powers  and  instruc- 
tions for  negotiating  those  treaties,  should  be  laid 
before  them.  The  copies  were  accordingly  pro- 
duced, and  the  lords  sent  down  to  the  commons  two 
papers,  containing  the  powers  granted  to  the  earls 
of  Portland  and  Jersey,  for  signing  both  treaties  of 
partition.  The  house  afterwards  ordered,  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Vernon  should  lay  before  them  all  the 
letters  which  had  passed  between  the  earl  of  Port- 
land and  nim,  in  relation  to  those  treaties  ;  and  he 
thought  proper  to  obey  their  command.  Nothing 
could  be  more  partial  than  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mons on  this  occasion.  They  resolved  to  screen 
the  earl  of  Jersey,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  and  Mr. 
Vernon,  who  bad  been  as  deeply  concerned  as  any 
others  in  that  transaction  ;  and  pointed  all  their 
vengeance  against  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Orford, 
and  the  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax.  Some  of  the 
members  even  tampered  with  Kidd,  who  was  now  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate,  to  accuse  Lord  Somers  as 
having  encouraged  him  in  piracy.  He  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  examined  :  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  spoke  to  Lord  Somers ; 
and  that  he  had  no  order  from  those  concerned  in 
the  ship,  but  that  of  pursuing  his  voyage  against 
the  pirates  in  Madagascar,  finding  him  unlit  for 
their  purpose,  they  left  him  to  the  course  of  law; 
and  he  was  hanged,  with  some  uf  his  accomplices. 

Lord  .Somers,  understanding  that  he  was  accused 
in  the  house  of  commons  of  having  consented  to  the 
partition  treaty,  desired  that  he  might  be  admitted 
and  heard  in  his  own  defence.  His  request  beinj; 
granted,  he  told  the  house,  that  when  he  received 
the  king's  letter  concerning  the  partition  treaty, 
with  an  order  to  send  over  the  necessary  powers  in 
the  most  secret  manner,  he  thought  it  would  have 
bi'cn  taking  too  much  upon  him  to  put  a  stop  to  n 
treaty  of  such  consequence,  when  the  life  of  the 
king  of  Spain  was  so  precarious;  for,  had  the  king 
dicil  before  the  treaty  was  finished,  and  he  lieen 
blamed  for  delaying  the  necessary  powers,  ho  could 
not  have  juslilie'd  his  own  conduct,  since  the  king's 
letter  was  really  a  warrant :  (hat,  nevertheless,  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  his  majnty,  objeiting  to 
several  particulars  in  the  treaty,  and  proposing 
other  nrticle.s  which  ho  thought  worn  to  tho  interest 


of  his  country;  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
put  the  great-seal  to  the  treaty  when  it  was  con- 
cluded :  that,  as  a  privy-councillor,  he  had  offered 
his  best  advice,  and  as  chancellor,  executed  his 
office  according  to  his  duty.  After  he  had  with 
drawn,  his  justification  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate, 
which  ended  in  a  resolution  carried  by  a  majority 
of  seven  voices.  That  John  Lord  Somers,  by  ad 
visiug  his  majesty  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  parti 
tion,  whereby  large  territories  of  the  Spanish  mo 
narchy  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  France,  was 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Votes  to 
the  same  effect  were  passed  against  Edward,  earl  of 
Orford,  and  Charles,  Lord  Halifax;  and  all  three 
were  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house.  But 
the  commons  knowing  that  those  impeachmeuts 
would  produce  nothing  in  the  house  of  lords,  where 
the  opposite  interest  predominated,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  against  the  accused  noblemen  in  a  more 
expeditious  and  effectual  way  of  branding  their 
reputation.  They  voted  and  presented  an  address 
to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  remove  them  from 
his  councils  and  presence  for  ever,  as  advisers  of  a 
treaty  so  pernicious  to  the  trade  and  welfare  of 
England.  They  concluded  by  repeating  their  as- 
surance, that  they  would  always  stand  by  and  sup- 
port his  majesty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  against 
all  his  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  king, 
in  his  answer,  artfully  overlooked  the  first  part  of 
the  remonstrance :  he  thanked  them  for  their  re- 
peated assurances ;  and  told  them  he  would  employ 
none  in  his  service  but  such  as  should  be  thought 
most  likely  to  improve  that  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence between  him  and  his  people,  which  was  so 
necessary  at  this  conjuncture,  both  for  their  own 
security  and  the  preservation  of  their  allies. 

The  lords,  incensed  at  this  step  of  the  commons, 
which  they  considered  as  an  insult  upon  their  tri- 
bunal, and  a  violation  of  common  justice,  drew  up 
and  delivered  a  counter-address,  humbly  beseeching 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  not  pass  any  censure 
upon  the  accused  lords  until  they  should  be  tried  on 
the  impeachments,  and  judgments  be  given  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  parliament.  The  king  was  .so 
perplexed  by  these  opposite  representations,  that  he 
knew  not  well  what  course  to  follow.  He  made  no 
reply  to  the  counter-address;  but  allowed  the  names 
of  the  impeached  lords  to  remain  in  the  council- 
books.  "The  commons  having  carried  their  point, 
which  was  to  stigmatize  those  nnhlemen,  and  prevent 
their  being  employed  for  the  future,  suffered  the 
impeachments  to  be  neglected,  until  they  themselves 
moved  for  trial.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  house  of 
lords  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  importing, 
That  no  articles  had  as  yet  been  exhibited  against 
the  noblemen  whom  they  had  impeached.  The 
charge  was  immediately  drawn  up  against  the  carl 
of  Orford  :  him  they  accused  of  having  received 
exorbitant  grants  from  tho  crown  :  of  having  been 
concerned  with  Kidd  tho  pirate  :  of  having  commit- 
ted abuses  in  managing  and  victualling  the  fleet, 
when  it  lay  on  the  coast  uf  Spain  ;  and  lastly,  of 
having  advised  the  partition  treuty.  The  earl  in 
his  own  defence  declari'd,  that  he  had  received  no 
grant  from  the  king,  except  a  very  distant  reversion, 
and  a  present  of  (en  thousan<l  ])ounds,  after  he  had 
ilefealed  the  French  at  La  llogue  :  that  in  Kidd's 
affair  he  had  acterl  legally,  and  with  a  good  inten- 
tion towards  the  public,  though  to  his  own  loss:  that 
his  aci'ounis  with  rigaid  to  tlie  licet  which  ho  com- 
inanded  hail  been  examined  and  passed  yet  he  was 
ready  to  wavo  the  advantage,  and  justify  liimaolf  in 
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every  particular;  and  he  absolutely  denied  that  he 
had  given  any  advice  concerning  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition. Lord  Somers  was  accused  of  having  set  the 
seals  to  the  powers,  and  afterwards  to  the  treaties  : 
of  having  accepted  some  grants  :  of  having  been  an 
accomplice  with  Kidd;  and  of  having  some  guilt  of 
partial  and  dilatory  proceedings  in  chancery.  He 
answered  every  article  in  the  charge  ;  but  no  repl' 
cation  was  made  by  the  commons,  either  to  him  or 
to  the  ear]  of  Orford.  When  the  commons  were 
stimulated  by  another  message  from  the  peers,  re- 
lating to  the  impeachments  of  the  earl  of  Portland 
and  Lord  Halifax,  they  declined  exhibiting  articles 
against  the  former,  on  pretence  of  respect  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  but  on  the  lUh  of  June  the  charge  against 
Halifax  was  sent  up  to  the  lords.  He  was  taxed 
ith  possessing  a  grant  in  Ireland,  without  paying 
the  produce  of  it,  according  to  the  law  lately  enacted 
concerning  those  grants:  with  enjoying  another 
grant  out  of  the  forest  of  Deane,  to  the  waste  of  the 
timber  and  the  prejudice  of  the  navy;  with  having 
held  places  that  were  incompatible,  by  being  at  the 
same  time  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer :  and  with  having  advised 
the  two  treaties  of  partition.  He  answered,  that 
his  grant  in  Ireland  was  of  debts  and  sums  of  money, 
and  within  the  act  concerning  confiscated  estates; 
that  all  he  had  ever  received  from  it  did  not  exceed 
four  hundred  pounds,  which,  if  he  was  bound  to 
repay,  a  common  action  would  lie  against  him  ;  but 
every  man  was  not  to  be  impeached  who  did  not 
discharge  his  debts  at  the  very  day  of  payment.  He 
observed,  that  as  his  grant  in  the  forest  of  Deaae 
extended  to  weedings  only,  it  could  occasion  no 
waste  of  timber  nor  prejudice  to  the  navy  :  that  the 
auditor's  place  was  held  by  another  person,  until  he 
obtained  the  king's  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
treasury  :  that  he  never  saw  the  first  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, nor  was  his  advice  asked  upon  the  subject: 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  second  but  once  be- 
fore it  was  concluded;  and  then  he  spoke  his  senti- 
ments freely  on  the  subject.  This  answer,  bke  the 
others,  would  have  been  neglected  by  the  commons, 
whose  aim  was  now  to  evade  the  trials,  had  not  the 
lords  pressed  them  by  messages  to  expedite  the 
articles.  They  even  appointed  a  day  for  Orford's 
trial,  and  signified  their  resolution  to  the  commons. 
These  desired  that  a  committee  of  both  houses  should 
be  named  for  settling  preliminaries,  one  of  which 
was,  That  the  lord  to  be  tried  should  not  sit  as  a 
peer:  and  the  other  imported,  That  those  lords  im- 
peached for  the  same  matter  should  not  vote  in  the 
trial  of  each  other.  They  likewise  desired,  that  Lord 
lers  should  be  first  tried.  The  lords  made  no 
objection  to  this  last  demand;  but  they  rejected  the 
prupcisal  of  a  committee  consisting  of  both  houses, 
allefrjng,  that  the  commons  were  parties,  and  had 
no  title  to  sit  in  equality  with  the  judge,  or  to  settle 
matters. relating  to  the  trial;  that  this  was  a  demand 
contrary  to  the  prin(  iples  of  law  and  rules  of  jus- 
tice, and  never  practised  in  any  court  or  nation. 
The  lords,  indeed,  had  yielded  to  this  expedient  in 
the  popish  plot,  because  it  was  a  case  of  treason,  in 
which  the  king's  life  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  were 
concerned,  while  the  people  were  jealous  of  the 
court,  and  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment;  but 
at  present  the  times  were  quiet,  and  the  charge 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  misdemeanors; 
therefore,  the  lords  could  not  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
pnsiil,  as  was  derogatory  from  their  jurisdiction. 
Neither  would  they  agree  to  the  preliminaries  ;  but, 
on   the  12th  of  June,   resolved,  That  no  peer  im- 


peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  should, 
upon  his  trial,  be  without  the  bar  ;  and,  That  no  peer 
impeached  could  be  precluded  from  voting  on  any 
occasion,  except  in  his  own  trial.  Divers  messages 
passed  between  the  two  houses  ;  the  commons  still 
insisting  upon  a  committee  to  settle  preliminaries  : 
at  length  the  dispute  was  brought  to  a  free  con- 
ference. 

Mean  while,  the  king  going  to  the  house  of  peers, 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  of  succession.  In 
his  speech  he  expressed  his  warm  acknowledgments 
for  their  repeated  assurance  of  supporting  him  in 
such  alliances  as  should  be  most  proper  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  for  the  se- 
curity of  England  and  the  states-general.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  season  of  the  year  was  advanced, 
that  the  posture  of  affairs  absolutely  required  his 
presence  abroad  ;  and  he  recommended  dispatch  of 
the  public  business,  especially  of  those  matters 
which  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  com- 
mons thanked  him  in  an  address  for  having  approved 
of  their  proceedings  :  they  declared  they  would  sup- 
port him  in  such  alliances  as  he  should  think  fit  to 
make  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  and  the 
states-general,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  reducing 
the  exorbitant  power  of  France.  Then  they  resumed 
their  dispute  with  the  upper  house.  In  the  free  con- 
ference. Lord  Haversham  happened  to  tax  the  com- 
mons with  partiality,  in  impeaching  some  lords  and 
screening  others,  who  were  equally  guilty  of  the 
same  misdemeanors.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave 
and  the  managers  for  the  commons  immediately 
withdrew  :  this  unguarded  sally  being  reported  to 
the  house,  they  immediately  resolved.  That  John, 
Lord  Haversham,  had  uttered  most  scandalous  re- 
proaches and  false  expressions,  highly  reflecting 
upon  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, tending  to  a  breach  in  the  good  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  houses,  and  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  public  justice  of  the  nation  :  that  the 
said  Lord  Haversham  should  be  charged  before  the 
lords  for  the  said  words  :  that  the  lords  should  be 
desired  to  proceed  in  justice  against  him,  and  to  in- 
flict upon  him  such  punishment  as  so  high  an  ofl"ence 
against  the  commons  did  deserve.  The  commons 
had  now  found  a  pretence  to  justify  their  delay; 
and  declared  they  would  not  renew  the  conference 
until  they  should  have  received  satisfaction.  Lord 
Haversham  ofi'ered  to  submit  to  a  trial  ;  but  insisted 
on  their  first  proving  the  words  which  he  was  said 
to  have  spr)ken.  When  this  declaiation  was  im- 
parted to  the  commons,  they  said,  the  lords  ought 
to  have  censured  him  in  a  summary  way,  and  still 
refused  to  renew  the  conference.  The  lords,  on  the 
other  hand,  came  to  a  resolution,  tliat  there  should 
not  be  a  committee  of  both  houses  concerning  the 
trial  of  the  impeached  lords.  Then  they  resolved. 
That  Lord  Somers  should  be  tried  at  Wcstminsier- 
hall,  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of  June,  and  sigiiiticd 
this  resolution  to  the  lower  house  ;  reminding  them, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  articles  against  the  earl  of 
Portland.  The  commons  refused  to  appear,  alleging, 
that  they  were  the  only  judges,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence was  not  yet  prepared.  They  sent  up  the 
reasons  of  their  non-appearance  to  the  house  of  lords, 
where  ihey  were  supported  by  the  new  ministry  and 
all  the  malcontenis,  and  produced  very  warm  de- 
bates. The  majority  carried  their  point  piecemeal, 
by  dint  of  different  votes,  against  which  very  severe 
protests  were  entered.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial,  ihcy  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  thit 
they  were  going  to  Westminster-hall.     The  other 
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impeached  lords  asked  leave  and  were  permitted  to  | 
withdraw.  The  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Lord  Somers,  and  his  answers,  being  read  in  West- 
minster-hall, and  the  commons  not.  appearing  to 
prosecute,  the  lords  adjourned  to  their  own  house, 
where  ihcy  debated  concerning  the  question  that 
was  to  be  put.  This  being  settled,  they  returned  to 
Westminster-hall ;  and  the  question  being  put, 
"  That  John,  Lord  Somors,  be  acquitted  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  exhibited  by 
the  house  of  commons,  and  all  things  therein  con- 
tained; and,  that  the  impeachment  be  dismissed," 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  The 
commons,  exasperated  at  these  proceedings,  re- 
solved, that  the  lords  had  refused  justice  to  tbe 
commons ;  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  overturn 
the  right  of  impeachment  lodged  in  ihe  commons  by 
the  ancient  constitution  ot  the  kingdom:  that  all 
the  ill  consequences  which  might  attend  the  delay 
of  the  supplies  given  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
Europe,  would  be  owing  to  those  who,  to  procure  an 
indemnity  for  their  own  crimes,  had  used  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  make  a  breach  between  the  two 
houses.  The  lords  sent  3.  message  to  the  commons, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  they  had  acquitted 
Lord  Somers,  and  dismissed  the  impeachment,  as 
nobody  had  appeared  to  support  the  articles,  and 
that  the\  had  appoiuted  next  Monday  for  the  trial 
of  the  earl  of  Orford.  They  resolved,  that  unless 
the  charge  against  Lord  Haversham  should  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  commons,  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
eiou,  the  lords  would  adjudge  him  innocent:  that 
the  resolutions  of  the  commons  in  their  !ato  votes 
contained  most  unjust  reflections  on  the  honour  and 
juptice  of  the  peers:  that  they  were  contrived  to 
cover  their  affected  and  unreasonable  delays  in  pro- 
secuting the  impeached  lords  :  that  they  manifestly 
tpuded  to  the  destruction  of  the  judicature  of  the 
lords;  to  the  rendering  triab  on  impeachments  im 
practicable  for  the  future,  and  to  the  subverting  thi 
constitution  of  the  English  government :  that  there 
fore,  whatever  ill  consequences  might  arise  from 
the  so  long  deferring  the  supplies  for  this  year' 
service,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  counsel  of 
the  putting  off  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  so  lung 
and  to  the  unnecessary  delays  of  the  house  of  com 
mous.  On  the  *23rd  of  June,  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Edward,  earl  of  Orford,  were  read  in 
Westminster-hall ;  but  the  house  of  commons  having 
previously  ordered  that  none  of  the  members  should 
appear  at  this  pretended  trial,  those  articles  were 
not  supported  :  so  that  his  lordship  was  acquitted, 
and  the  impeachment  dismissed.  Next  day,  the 
impeachments  against  the  duke  of  Leeds,  which  had 
lain  ttevcn  years  neglected,  together  with  those  against 
the  earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Halifax,  as  well  as 
the  charge  against  Lord  Haversham,  were  dismissed 
for  want  of  prosecution.  Each  house  ordered  a 
narrative  of  these  proceedings  to  be  published  ;  and 
their  mutual  animosity  had  proceeded  to  such  n 
drgrec  of  rancour,  as  ttecmed  to  preclude  all  possi- 
bility of  reconciliation. 

"  The  exclusion  of  all  those,"  says  Hallam, 
"  whom,  whether  culled  nrivy  ur  cabinet-councillors, 
the  nation  hoUU  responsible  for  its  safety  from  this 
great  negotiation,  tended  to  throw  buck  the  whole 
executive  government  into  the  single  will  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  ought  to  have  oxatipuruted  the  house 
of  cotiiniunH  far  more  than  the  actual  treaties  of  the 
partition,  which  may  probably  have  been  thu  snfest 
oboici*  ill  n  most  perilouA  condition  of  Europo.     Thu 


impeachments,  however,  were  in  most  respects  so  ill 
substantiated  by  prools,  that  they  bave  generally 
been  reckoned  a  disgraceful  instance  of  party 
spirit." 

The  whigs  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  petitions 
from  (iifferent  counties,  and  corporations,  that  should 
induce  the  commons  to  alter  their  conduct,  as  being 
contrary  to  ihe  sense  of  the  nation;  and  a  petition, 
signed  by  the  deputy-lieutenants,  above  twenty 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  grand  jury  and  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Kent,  had  been  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  18th  of  M;iy,  iiv 
five  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  distinction.  The  pur- 
port of  this  remonstrance  was  to  recommend  uoiou 
among  themselves,  and  confidence  in  his  raajest\, 
whose  great  actions  for  the  nation  could  never  be 
forgotten  without  the  blackest  ingratitude  :  to  bej,' 
they  would  have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people  ; 
as  their  religion  and  safety  might  be  effectually  pro- 
vided for;  that  their  loyal  addresses  might  be  turned 
into  bills  of  supply  ;  and  that  his  most  sacred  ma- 
jesty might  be  enabled  powerfully  to  assist  his  allies 
before  it  should  be  too  late.  The  house  was  so  in- 
censed at  this  petition,  that  ihey  voted  it  scandalous, 
insolent,  and  seditious  ;  and  ordered  the  gentlemen 
who  had  presented  it  to  be  taken  into  custody.  They 
were  aftprwards  committed  to  the  gatehouse,  where 
they  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  parliament  : 
but  they  had  no  reason  to  repine  at  their  imprison- 
ment, which  recommended  them  to  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  the  public.  They  were  visited  and  caressed 
by  thr  chiefs  of  the  whig  interest,  and  considered  as 
martyrs  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Their  con- 
finement gave  rise  to  a  very  extraordinary  papev, 
entitled,  '*  A  memorial  from  the  gentlemen,  tree 

holders,  and  inhabitants,  of  the  counties  of , 

in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  many  thousands  of  the 
good  people  of  EugUvild."  It  was  signed  Legnm. 
and  sent  to  the  speaker,  commanding  bira,  in  the 
name  of  two  hundred  thousand  Englishmen,  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  house  of  commons.  In  this  strange 
expostulation,  the  house  was  charged  with  illegal 
and  unwarrantable  practices,  in  fifteen  particulars: 
a  new  claim  of  right  was  ranged  under  seven  heads  : 
and  the  commons  were  admonished  to  act  according 
to  their  duty,  as  specified  in  this  memorial,  ou  pain 
of  incurring  the  resentment  of  an  injured  nation. 
It  was  concluded  in  these  words :  "  For  Englishmen 
are  no  more  to  be  slaves  to  parliaments  than  to 
kings — our  name  is  Legion,  and  we  are  many." 
The  commons  were  equally  provoked  and  intimi- 
dated by  this  libel,  which  was  the  production  of  llif 
afterwards  celebrated  Daniel  de  Foe.  They  would 
not,  however,  deign  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the 
house  :  but  a  complaint  being  made  of  endeavours  to 
raise  tumults  and  seditions,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  address  to  his  majesty,  in- 
forming him  of  these  **  seditious  endeavours,  and 
beseeching  him  to  provide  for  the  public  peace  und 
security." 

Ttie  house,  however,  perceiving  plainly  that  they 
had  incurred  the  odium  of  the  nation,  which  bejiuii 
to  chimour  for  a  war  with  France,  and  dreading  the 
popular  resentment,  thought  fit  to  change  thiir  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  this  object,  and  present  the 
address,  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  which  they 
promised  to  suppott  him  in  the  alliances  he  should 
contract  with  the  emperor  and  other  states,  in  order 
to  bridle  the  exorbitant  power  of  Franco.  Thev 
likewise  proceeoco  in  earnest  upon  the  supply,  and 
voted  funds  for  raiNing  about  two  millions  seven 
hundrod  thoiuiund  pounds  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of 
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men,  ana  resolved  that  ten  thousaml  troojis  shi 
be  transported  from  Ireland  to  Holland,  as  the 
auxiUaries  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1G77  with  the 
states-general.  The  funds  were  constituted  of  a 
laud-tax,  certain  duties  on  merchandise,  and  a 
weekly  deduction  from  the  excise,  so  as  to  brinj; 
down  the  civil  list  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
as  the  duke  of  Gloucester  wa.i  dead,  and  James's 
queen  refused  her  allowance.  They  passed  a  bill 
•  taking  away  all  privilege  of  parliament  in  legal 
prosecutions,  during  the  intermediate  prorogations; 
their  last  struggle  with  the  lords  was  concerning  a 
bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  and 
Btate  the  public  accounts.  The  persons  nominated 
for  this  purpose  were  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
majority  of  the  peers,  as  violent  partisans  of  the 
tory  faction  :  when  the  bill,  therefore,  was  sent  up 
to  the  lords,  they  made  some  amendments,  which 
the  commons  rejected.  The  former  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  houses  began  to  revive,  when  the 
king  interrupted  their  disputes,  by  putting  an  end 
I  the  session,  on  the  24th  of  June,  after  having 
thanked  the  parliament  for  their  zeal  in  the  public 
service,  and  exhorted  them  to  a  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  their  several  counties.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
extremely  pleased  wiih  such  an  issue  of  a  session 
that  had  begun  with  a  very  inauspicious  aspect. 
His  health  daily  declined  :  but  he  concealed  the 
decay  of  his  constitution,  that  his  allies  might  not 
be  discouraged  from  engaging  in  a  confederacy  of 
which  he  was  deemed  the  head  and  chief  support. 
He  conferred  the  command  of  the  ten  thousand 
troops  destiued  for  Holland  upon  the  earl  of  Marl. 
borough,  and  appointed  him  at  the  same  time  his 
plenipotentiary  to  the  states-general :  a  choice  that 
inced  his  discernment  and  discretion  ;  for  that 
nobleman  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  both  as 
a  general  and  a  politician. 

egency  being  established,  the  king  embarked 
for  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  July.  On  his  ar- 
il at  the  Hague  he  assisted  at  an  assembly  of  the 
states-general,  whom  he  harangued  in  very  aifec- 
tionate  terras,  and  was  answered  with  great  cordi- 
ality :  then  he  made  a  progress  round  the  frontiers, 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  gairisons  ;  and  gave  such 
orders  and  directions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Mean  while,  the  French 
minister  D'Avaux,  being  recalled  from  the  Hague, 
delivered  a  letter  to   the  States   from  the   French 

who  complained  that  they  had  often  inter- 
rujited  the  conference,  from  which  no  good  fruits 
were  to  be  expected:  but  he  assured  them  it  wholly 
depended  upon  themselves,  whether  they  should 
continue  to  receive  marks  of  his  ancient  friendship 
for  their  republic.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by 
an  insolent  memorial,  to  which  the  states-general 
returned  a  very  spirited  answer.  As  they  expected 
nutiiing  now  but  hostilities  from  France,  they  re- 
doubled their  diligence  in  making  preparations  for 
thiir  own  defence.     They  repaired   their   fortifica- 

augmented  their  army,  and  hired  auxiliaries. 
King  William  and  they  had  already  engaged  in  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  undertook 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  subsidy  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  mediate 
icace  between  Sweden  and  Poland;  hut  this  thev 
iild  not  effect.  France  had  likewise  offered  heV 
mediation  between  those  powers,  in  hopes  of  brin gin i: 
over  Sweden  to  her  intere.st  ;   and  the  court  of  Vi- 

hftd  tuinpered  with  the  Icing  of  Poland;   but 
he  penisted  in  his  renoliitioii  to  prosecute  the  war. 
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dominion  of  their  new  master.  They  were  shock* 
at  the  insolence  of  his  French  minister  and  attend- 
ants, and  much  more  at  the  manners  and  fashions 
which  they  introduced.  The  grandees  found  them- 
selves very  little  considered  by  their  sovereign,  and 
resented  his  economy  ;  for  he  had  endeavoured  to 
retrench  the  expense  of  the  court,  which  had  used  to 
support  their  magnifieence.  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  the  imperial  army,  had  entered  Italy  by 
Vicenza,  and  passed  the  Adige  near  Carpi,  where 
he  defeated  a  body  of  live  thousand  French  forces. 
The  enemy  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
assisted  by  Mareschal  Catinat,  and  the  prince  of 
Vaudemont,  who  did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  an 
engagement  ;  but  Mareschal  Villeroy  arriving  in 
the  latter  end  of  August,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
imperialists,  Catinat  reiired  in  disgust.  The  new 
general  marched  immediately  towards  Chiari,  wtere 
Prince  Eugene  was  intrenched,  and  attacked  his 
camp  ;  but  met  with  such  a  reception,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  prince  took 
possession  of  all  the  Mantuan  territories,  except 
Mantua  itself,  and  Goito,  the  blockade  of  which  he 
formed.  He  reduced  all  the  places  on  the  Oglio, 
and  continued  in  the  field  during  the  whole  winter 
exhibiting  repeated  marks  of  the  most  invincible 
courage,  indefatigable  vigilance,  and  extensive  capar 
pacity  in  the  art  of  war.  In  January  he  had  well 
nigh  surprised  Cremona,  by  introducing  a  body  of 
men  through  an  old  aqueduct.  They  forced  one  of 
the  gates,  by  which  the  prince  and  his  followers  en- 
tered :  Villeroy  being  wakened  by  the  noise,  ran 
out  into  the  street,  where  he  was  taken  ;  and  the 
town  must  have  been  infallibly  reduced,  had  Prince 
Eugene  been  joined  by  another  body  of  troops 
which  he  had  ordered  to  march  from  the  Parmesan 
and  secure  the  bridge.  These  not  arriving  at  the 
time  appointed,  an  Irish  regiment  in  the  French 
service  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  and  the  prince 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  prisoner. 

The  French  king,  alarmed  at  the  activity  and 
military  genius  of  the  imperial  general,  sent  a  rein- 
'orcement  to  his  army  in  Italy,  and  the  duke  of 
Veiidome  to  command  his  forces  in  that  country  : 
iie  likewise  importuned  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  assist 
him  effectually  :  but  that  prince  having  obtained  all 
he  could  expect  from  France,  became  cold  and 
backward.  His  second  daughter  was  by  this  time 
married  to  the  new  king  of  Spain,  who  met  her  at 
Barcelona,  where  he  found  himself  involved  in  dis- 
pute with  the  States  of  Catalonia,  who  refused  to  pay 
a  tax  he  had  imposed,  until  their  privileges  should 
be  confirmed  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  gratify  them 
in  this  particular.  The  war  continued  to  rage  in 
the  north.  The  young  king  of  Sweden  routed  the 
Saxons  upon  the  river  Danu  :  thence  he  marched 
into  Conrland,  and  took  po.ssession  of  Mittau  with- 
out opposition  ;  while  the  king  of  Poland  retired 
into  Lithuania.  In  Hungary  the  French  emis- 
saries endeavoured  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  revolt. 
They  exerted  themselves  with  indefatigable  industry 
in  almost  every  court  of  Christendom.  They  had 
already  gained  over  the  elector  of  Uavaria,  and  big 
brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne,  together  with  the 
dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  and  Saxe-Gotha,  who  iiro- 
fe.-sed  neutrality,  while  they  levied  troops,  and  made 
such  jireparations  for  war,  as  plainly  indicated  that 
they  had  received  subsidies  from  France.  I.ouis 
had  also  extorted  a  treaty  of  alliance  from  the  king 
of  Portugal,  who  was  personally  attached  to  the 
a  II 
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to  his  ministers,  whom  the  French  king  had 
rupted.  During  this  summer  the  French  coasts 
were  overawed  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England 
and  Holland,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  sailed  down  the  Channel  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  and  detached  Vice-admiral  Benbow 
with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
order  to  deceive  the  French  king,  with  regard 
to  the  destination  of  this  fleet.  King  William  de- 
manded the  free  use  of  the  Spanish  harbours, 
as  if  his  design  had  been  to  send  a  squadron  to  the 
Mediterranean  :  but  he  met  with  a  repulse,  while 
the  French  ships  were  freely  admitted.  About  this 
period,  the  king  revoked  his  letters-patent  to  the 
commi:^sioners  of  theadmirality,  and  constituted  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  lord-hi^di-admiral  of  England, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  factions,  the  disputes,  and 
divided  counsels  of  a  board.  The  earl  was  no  sooner 
promoted  to  this  office,  than  he  sent  Captain  Loades 
with  three  frigates  to  Cadiz,  to  bring  home  the  sea- 
stores  and  effects  belonging  to  the  English  in  that 
place,  before  the  war  should  commence  ;  and  this 
piece  of  service  was  successfully  performed.  The 
French  king,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
that  could  be  derived  from  his  union  with  Spain, 
established  a  company  to  open  a  trade  with  Mexico 
and  Peru  ;  and  concluded  a  new  Assiento  treaty 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  plantations  with  negroes. 
At  the  same  time  lie  sent  a  strong  squadron  to  the 
port  of  Cadiz.  Tlie  French  dress  was  iniroduced 
into  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and,  by  a  formal  edict, 
the  grandees  of  that  kingdom  and  the  peers  of 
France  wsre  put  on  a  level  in  each  nation.  There 
\\as  no  vigour  left  in  the  councils  of  Spain  :  her 
finances  were  exhausted,  and  her  former  spirit 
seemed  to  be  quite  extinguished  ;  the  nobility  were 
begjfars,  and  the  common  people  overwhelmed  with 
indigence  and  distress.  The  condition  of  France  was 
not  much  more  prosperous  ;  she  had  been  harassed 
by  a  long  war,  and  now  saw  herself  on  the  eve  of 
another,  which  iu  all  probability  would  render  her 
ecmpletely  miseralile. 

These  circumsiances  were  well  known  to  the 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  and  served  to 
animate  their  negociations  for  another  grand  alliance. 
C^>nferrences  were  opened  at  the  Iliigue  ;  and,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
his  imperial  majesty,  England,  and  the  states- 
general.  The  objects  proj)osed,  were  to  procure 
satisfaction  to  tliu  emperor,  in  tlie  Spanish  suc- 
cession, and  suHicient  security  for  the  dominions 
and  commerce  of  the  allies.  They  engaged  to  use 
their  endeavours  for  recovering  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, as  a  barrier  Ijetween  Holland  and  Fiance  ; 
and  for  putting  the  emperor  in  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  with  the  lands 
and  islandii  upon  the  coast  of  Tuscany  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  dominions.  Tliey  agreed,  that  the  king 
of  England  and  tlie  states-general  should  keep  and 
possess  whatever  lands  and  cities  they  could  con- 
quer from  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies:  that  the 
confederates  should  faithfully  comnmnioate  their 
difsigns  to  one  another:  that  no  party  should  treat 
of  peace,  or  truce,  but  jointly  with  the  rest :  that 
they  should  concur  in  preventing  the  union  of 
France  and  Hpiiin  under  tlio  same  government : 
and  hindur  the  French  from  posseHsing  the  Spanish 
Indies  :  tliat  in  concluding  a  puace,  the  confederates 
nhuuld  provide  for  the  maintainance  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  maritime  jxiwers  to  the 
dominions    taken    from  tlie  Sjtaniards,    and  secure 


.Merest  :^  but  this  weak  prince  was  a  slave  I  the  state  by  a  barrier :  that  they  should,  at  the  same 
time,  settle  the  exercise  of  religion  in  the  new  con- 
quests: that  they  should  assist  one  another  with  all 
their  forces,  in  case  of  being  invaded  by  the  French 
king,  or  any  other  potentate,  on  account  of  this 
alliance  :  that  a  defensive  alliance  should  remain 
between  them,  even  after  the  peace  :  that  all  kings, 
princes,  and  states  should  be  at  liberty  to  engage 
in  this  alliance.  They  determined  to  employ  two 
months  to  obtain,  by  amicable  means,  the  satisfac- 
tion and  security  which  they  demanded;  and  stipu- 
lated, that  within  six  weeks  the  treaty  should  be 
ratiticd. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  James  the  Second  ex- 
pired at  St.  Germain's,  after  having  laboured  under 
a  tedious  indisposition.  This  unfortunate  monarch, 
since  the  miscarriage  of  his  last  attempts  lor  reco- 
vering his  throne,  had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
worldly  grandeur,  and  devoted  his  whole  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  his  soul.  Though  he  could  not 
prevent  the  busy  genius  of  his  queen  from  planning 
new  schemes  of  restoration,  he  was  always  best 
pleased  when  wholly  detached  from  such  chimevieai 
projects.  Hunting  was  his  chief  diversion  ;  but  re- 
ligion was  his  constant  care.  Nothing  could  be 
more  harmless  than  the  life  he  led;  and,  in  the 
course  of  it,  he  subjected  himself  to  uncommon 
penance  and  mortification.  He  frequently  visited 
the  poor  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who  were  much 
fied  by  his  humble  and  pious  deportment.  His 
pride   and   arbitrary  temper  seem  to  have  vanished 

th  his  greatness.  He  became  affable,  kind,  and 
easy  to  all  his  dependents;  and  his  rehgion  certainly 
opened  and  improved  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  though 
it  seemed  to  impair  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  In  his 
last  illness  he  conjured  his  son  to  prefer  his  religion 
to  every  worldly  advantage,  and  even  to  renounce 
all  thoughts  of  a  crown,  if  he  could  not  enjoy  it 
without  offering  violence  to  his  faith.  He  recom- 
mended to  him  the  practice  of  justice  and  Christian 
forgiveness;  he  himself  declaring,  that  he  heartily 
forgave  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  emperor,  and  all 
his  enemies.  He  died  with  great  marks  of  devotion, 
and  was  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  church 
of  the  English  Benedictines  in  Paris,  without  any 
funeral  solemnity. 

We  have  left  untouched  the  account  of  James  as 
drawn  by  the  tory  pen  of  Smollett,  to  contrast  it 
with  the  whig  one  of  Belsbam. 

"An  event,  trivial  in  itself,  but  attended  with 
important  consequences  in  the  present  crisis,  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  in  the  death  of 
the  abdicated  monarch,  King  James,  who  departed 
this  life  at  St.  Germain's,  September  IGth,  17U1,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Sunk  into  the 
most  abject  and  senseless  extremes  of  bigotry  and 
superstition,  he  seemed  entirely  to  have  relinquished 
the  hope,  and  almost  the  wish,  to  recover  his  former 
greatness.  He  had  been  actually  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  had  rarely  failed,  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  making  a  visit  annuallv 
to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe — practising  there  the 
same  austerities  which  are  enjoined  upon  the  monks 
themselves  by  the  rules  of  that  rigid  order.  He 
kept  very  severe  fasts;  and  would,  upon  certain 
days,  bind  his  body  with  a  very  sharp-pointed  iron 
chuin:  ho  assisted  at  the  choir  hours,  except  at 
night :  he  ate  nothing  hut  eggs,  raisins,  and  pulse  ; 
and  spent  his  time  in  long  meditations  and  spiritual 
conferences  with  the  abbot,  and  his  confessor,  wlunn 
ho  took  constantly  there  witti  him.  In  the  usual 
courso  of  things,  he  heard    ordinarily  at   St,   {.^iix- 
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main's,  as  bis  secretary  (^Nairne)  attests,  two  masses 
every  day,  and  oa  all  the  great  festivals  three  masses 
and  vespers,  &c.  During  Lent  he  had  sermons  in 
his  ehapel  thrice  a  week ;  and  he,  with  his  queen, 
w.Mit  every  year  on  foot  to  the  procession  of  the 
hiilv  sacrament  over  the  town  of  St.  Germain's. 
On  the  day  and  octave  of  Corpus  Christi  they  heard 
hij^h  mass  at  the  parish-church,  and  on  every  even- 
iiii:  during  the  octave;  and  on  Sundays  and  great 
hulidays  ihrou^huut  the  year,  they  were  present  at 
t!i'>  I'xaltation  of  ihe  Host.  Such  are  the  follies 
u  111*  h  usurp  the  venerahle  name  of  religion  I 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  his  health  visibly 
diM_liued;  and  he  had  in  April  drank  the  mineral 
\\aifrs  of  Bourbon  without  finding  benefit.  During 
li:s  last  illness,  the  king  of  France  came  to  visit  him 
ai  -St.  Germain's,  and  seemed  much  touched  with 
lii^  condition.  The  dying  monarch,  raising  himself 
•n  his  bed,  expressed  in  faint  accents  his  gratitude 
ti  '.\i^  most  Christian  majesty  for  the  numerous  in- 
siriiices  of  friendship  and  generosity  he  had  received 
imin  him.  On  which  the  king  of  France  told  him, 
lit'  did  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  the  kindness  he 
iiili'iided  for  him  and  his  family :  for  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  decease,  he  would  acknowledge  the 
pi  nice  his  son  as  king  of  Great  Britain.  On  hear- 
ini;  this,  James  appeared  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
and  jny,  and  said,  '  he  had  nothing  further  to  ask  or 
wi-li.'  He  exhorted  his  son  to  persevere  in  the 
fiiiii,  as  a  point  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to 
hiiii  than  the  acquisition  of  a  crown.  He  said,  that , 
h\  his  practice  he  recommended  Christian  forgive- 
ness to  him  :  for  he  heartily  forgave  all  his  ene- 1 
niMs,  not  even  excepting  the  princess  of  Denmark,  '. 
tlir  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  emperor."  I 

On  the  death  of  James,  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wiles  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  at  St.  Ger- 
iniiii's,  and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. His  title  was  likewise  recognised  by  the  | 
king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope. 
William  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  transaction, 
than  he  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  king  of  Sweden. 
as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  to  complain 
of  this  manifest  violation.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recalled  the  earl  of  Manchester  from  Paris,  and 
ordered  him  to  return  without  taking  an  audience 
of  leave.  That  nobleman  immediately  withdrew, 
after  having  intimated  to  the  marquess  de  Torcy 
the  order  he  had  received.  Louis,  in  vindication  of 
his  own  conduct,  dispersed  through  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  in 
owning  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  England  he 
liad  not  infringed  any  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ilys- 
wi(  k.  He  confessed,  that  in  the  fourth  article  he 
had  promised  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
dominions;  and  he  declared  his  intention  was  to 
observe  that  promise  punctually.  He  observed,  that 
his  generosity  would  not  allow  him  to  abandon  the 
prince  of  Wales  or  his  family:  that  he  could  not 
refuse  him  a  title  which  was  due  to  him  by  birth: 
that  he  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  states-general,  whose  decla< 
rations  and  preparations  in  favour  of  the  emperor 
might  be  regarded  as  real  contraventions  to  treaties: , 
finally,  he  quoted  some  instances  from  history,  in 
which  the  cnildren  enjoyed  the  titles  of  kingdoms 
which  their  fathers  had  lost.  These  reasons,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  have  induced  the  French  king 
to  take  such  a  step,  hud  not  he  perceived  that 
0  wur  with  England  was  inevitable;  and  that  he 
bliould    be    able    to   reup   some   advantages    in   the 


course  of  it,  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
tender. 

The  substance  of  the  French  manifesto  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  by  Poussin,  the  secretary  of  TaU 
lard,  who  had  been  left  in  England,  as  agent  for  the 
court  of  Versailles.  He  was  now  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  which  was  filled  with  indignation  at 
Louis,  lor  having  pretended  to  declare  who  ought  tu 
be  their  sovereign.  The  city  of  London  presented 
an  address  to  the  lords-justices,  expressing  the 
deepest  resentment  of  the  French  king's  presump- 
tion;  assuring  bis  majesty,  that  they  would,  at  all 
times,  exert  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  for  the 
preservation  of  his  person,  and  the  defence  of  his 
just  rights,  in  opposition  to  all  invaders  of  his 
crown  and  dignity.  Addresses  of  the  same  nature 
were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  William.  He  had 
now  concerted  measures  for  acting  with  vigour 
against  France ;  and  he  resolved  to  revisit  bis  king- 
dom, after  having  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  between  England  and 
the  states-general,  which  was  afterwards  brought  to 
perfection  by  his  plenipotentiary,  the  eail  of  Marl- 
borough. The  king's  return,  however,  was  delayed 
a  whole  month  by  a  severe  indisposition,  during 
which  the  Spanish  minister  (De  Quiros)  hired  cer- 
tain phjsicians,  to  consult  together  upon  ihe  state 
and  nature  of  his  distemper.  They  declared,  that 
he  could  not  live  many  weeks;  and  this  opinion  was 
transmitted  to  Madrid.  William,  however,  baffled 
the  prognostic,  though  his  constitution  had  received 
yuch  a  rude  shock,  that  he  himself  perceived  his  end 
was  near.  He  told  the  earl  of  Portland,  he  found 
himself  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  expect  to  live 
another  summer  ;  but  charged  him  to  conceal  this 
circumstanc*^  until  he  should  be  dead.  Notwith- 
atanding  bis  near  approach  to  dissolution,  he  exerted 
himself  with  surprising  diligence  and  spirit  in  esta- 
blishing the  confederacy,  and  settling  the  plan  of 
operations.  A  subsidy  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  engaged  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  troops.  The  emperor  agreed  to 
maintain  ninety  thousand  men  in  the  field  against 
France  :  the  proportion  of  the  slates  was  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  two  thousand;  and  that  of  Eng- 
land did  not  exceed  forty  thousand,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  allies. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  king  arrived  in 
England,  which  he  found  in  a  strange  ferment,  pro- 
duced from  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  two  factions. 
They  reviled  each  other  in  words  and  writings  with 
all  the  falsehood  of  calumny,  aud  all  the  bitterness 
of  rancour:  so  that  truth,  candour,  and  temperance, 
seemed  to  be  banished  by  consent  of  both  parties. 
The  king  had  found  himself  deceived  in  his  new 
ministeis,  who  had  opposed  his  measures  with  all 
their  influence.  He  was  particularly  disgusted  with 
the  de[)ortmentof  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  proved 
altogether  imperious  and  untractable;  and,  instead 
of  moderating,  inflamed  the  violence  of  his  party. 
The  king  declared,  the  year  in  which  that  noblemau 
directed  his  counsels  was  the  uneasiest  of  his  whole 
life.  He  could  not  help  expressing  his  disi}lea8ure 
in  such  a  coldness  of  reserve,  that  Rochester  told 
him  he  would  serve  his  majesty  no  longer,  since  ho 
did  not  enjoy  his  confidence.  William  made  no 
answer  to  this  expostulation,  but  resolved  he  should 
see  him  no  more.  The  earl,  however,  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Harley.  became  more  pliant  and  submissive; 
and.  after  llu-  king's  departure  for  Holland,  repaired 
to   his  ^overiiui»nt  of  IrcUml,  in  which  he  now  ro 
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mained  exertiog  all  his  endeavours  to  acquire  popu- 
larity. William  foreseeing  nothing  but  opposition 
from  the  present  spirit  of  the  house  of  commons, 
closeted  some  of  their  leaders,  with  a  view  to  be- 
speak their  compliance  :  but  finding  them  deter- 
mined to  pursue  their  former  principles,  and  to 
insist  upon  their  impeachments,  he  lesolved,  with 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 
This  step  he  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  take,  as 
the  commons  were  become  extremely  odious  to  the 
nation  in  general,  which  breathed  nothing  but  war 
and  defiance  against  the  French  monarch.  The 
parliament  was  accordmgly  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion, and  another  summoned  to  meet  on  the  30th  of 
December. 

Never  did  the  two  parties  proceed  with  such  heat 
and  violence  against  each  other,  as  in  their  endea- 
vours to  influence  the  new  elections.  The  whigs, 
however,  obtained  the  victory,  as  they  included  the 
monied  interest,  which  will  always  prevail  among 
the  borough  electors.  Corruption  was  now  reduced 
into  an  open  and  avowed  commerce  ;  and,  had  not 
the  people  been  so  universally  venal  and  profligate, 
that  no  sense  of  shame  remained,  the  victors  must 
have  blushed  for  their  success.  Though  the  ma- 
jority thus  obtained  was  staunch  to  the  measures  of 
the  court,  the  choice  of  speaker  fell  upon  Mr. 
Harley,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  king, 
who  favoured  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  :  but  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  was  received  with  unversal  applause. 
It  was  so  much  admired  by  the  well  wishers  to  the 
revolution,  that  they  printed  it  with  decorations,  in 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  languages.  It 
appeared  as  a  piece  of  furniture  in  all  their  bouses 
and  as  the  king's  last  legacy  to  his  own  and  all 
Protestant  people.  In  this  celebrated  harangue  he 
expatiated  upon  the  indignity  offered  to  the  nation 
by  the  French  king's  acknow.edging  the  pretendea 
prince  of  Wales  :  he  explained  the  dangers  to  which 
It  was  exposed,  by  his  placing  his  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  :  he  gave  them  to  understand  he  had 
concluded  several  alliances,  according  to  the  en- 
couragement given  him  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, which  alliances  should  be  laid  before  them, 
together  with  other  treaties  still  depending.  He 
observed,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  this 
parliament;  and  all  matters  at  a  stand,  until  their 
resolution  should  be  known :  therefore,  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost.  He  told  them  they  had  yet  an 
opportunity  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and 
liberties,  if  they  were  not  wanting  to  themselves, 
but  would  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  English 
nation  ;  but  he  declared  his  opinion  was,  that  should 
they  neglect  thitt  occasion,  they  had  no  reason  to 
hope  for  another.  He  said,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  a  great  strength  at  sea,  and  a  force  on 
land  proportionable  to  iheir  allies.  He  preysed  the 
commons  to  support  the  public  credit,  which  could 
not  he  preserved  without  keeping  sacred  that 
niuxim,  "  that  they  shall  never  be  losers  who  trust 
to  tho  parliamentary  security."  He  declared,  that 
he  never  asked  aidn  of  his  people  without  regret; 
that  what  he  desired  was  for  their  own  safety  and 
honour,  at  such  a  critical  time;  and  that  tiic  whole 
uliould  bo  appropriated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  He  cxprostied  his  willingness  that 
the  accounts  should  liu  yearly  submitted  to  the  in 
•puction  of  parliament.  He  again  recommended 
dispatch,  together  with  good  bills  for  employing  tlie 
poor,  vucouruging  trade,  and  suppressing  vice.  He 
uxpri'Muil  his  liopt.'  that  they  with  come  together, 


determined  to  avoid  disputes  and  differences,  and 
to  act  with  a  hearty  concurrence  for  promoting  the 
common  cause.  He  said  he  should  think  it  as  great 
a  blessing  as  could  befal  England,  if  they  were  as 
much  inclined  to  lay  aside  those  unhappy  fatal 
animosities  which  divided  and  weakened  them,  as 
he  was  disposed  to  make  all  his  subjects  safe  and 
easy,  as  to  any,  even  the  highest  offences  committed 
against  his  person.  He  conjured  them  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  their  enemies  by  their  unanimity.  As 
he  had  always  shown,  and  always  would  show,  how 
desirous  he  was  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  his 
people,  he  desired  they  would  lay  aside  all  parties 
and  divisions,  so  as  that  no  distinction  should  be 
heard  of  amongst  them,  but  of  those  who  were 
friends  to  the  protectant  religion  and  present  esta- 
blishment, and  of  those  who  wished  for  a  popish 
prince  and  a  French  government.  He  concluded 
by  affirming,  that  if  they,  in  good  ?arnest,  desired 
to  see  England  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  he 
indeed  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  interest,  it 
would  appear  by  their  improving  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. The  lords  immediately  drew  up  a  warm 
and  affectionate  address,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  resentment  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Freuch 
king,  in  owning  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  for 
king  of  England.  They  assured  his  majesty  they 
would  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against 
all  his  enemies  :  and  when  it  should  please  God  to 
deprive  them  of  his  majesty's  protection,  they  would 
vigorously  assist  and  defend  against  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders  what- 
soever, every  person  and  persons  who  had  right  to 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  virtue  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  for  establishing  and  limiting  the 
succession.  On  the  5th  of  January,  an  address  to 
the  same  effect  was  presented  by  ihe  commons,  and 
both  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  from  liis 
majesty.  The  lords,  as  a  further  proof  of  their 
zeal,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  dangers 
that  threatened  Europe,  from  the  accession  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  drew  up 
another  address,  explaining  their  sense  of  that 
danger;  stigmatizing  the  Frencn  king  as  a  violator 
of  treaties;  declaring  their  opinion,  that  his  ma- 
jesty, his  subjects,  and  allies,  could  never  be  safe 
and  secure,  until  the  house  of  Austria  should  be 
restored  to  their  rights,  and  the  invader  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  brought  to  reason ;  and  assuring 
his  majesty  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  nor  any 
thing  wanting  on  their  parts,  which  might  answer 
tho  reasonable  expectations  of  their  friends  abroad; 
not  doubting  but  to  support  the  reputation  of  the 
English  name,  when  engaged  under  so  great  a 
prince,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  niaiutuiniug  the 
liberty  of  Europe. 

The  king,  in  order  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  commons,  ordered  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon  to  lay 
before  theiu  copies  of  the  treaties  and  conventions 
he  had  lately  concluded,  which  were  so  well  ap- 
proved, that  the  house  unanimously  voted  tho  sup- 
ply. Hy  another  vote,  they  authorized  the  exche- 
([Uer  to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  hix 
per  cent,  for  tlio  service  of  tho  fleet,  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  subsistence  of  guards  and 
garrisons.  They  deliberated  upon  the  state  of  the 
navy,  with  the  debt  duo  upon  it,  and  examined  an 
estimate  of  what  would  bo  necessary  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs.  They  called  for  an  account  of  that 
part  of  the  national  del)t  for  which  no  provision 
,  had  been  made.  They  ordered  the  speaker  to  write 
I  to  tho  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  to 
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jirtfiin  the  house  with  a  full  detail  of  their  proceed- 
in;;s  in  the  execution  of  that  act  ot  parliament.  On 
ill"  9th  of  January,  they  unanimously  resolved, 
That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing 
his  majesty's  person,  and  the  succession  of  the 
nn'.vn  in  the  protestant  line,  for  extinguishing  the 
iii'jiis  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all 
ntlar  pretenders,  and  their  open  and  secret  abettors. 
Tlii'v  resolved  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he  would 
inert  an  article  in  all  his  treaties  of  alliance,  im- 
]'"i  tni^,  That  no  peace  should  be  made  with  France, 
uiiiil  his  majesty  and  the  nation  have  reparation  for 
til"  (jreat  indignity  offered  by  the  French  kintr,  in 
ou  ninj:^,  and  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales 
hmir  of  Enjrland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They 
iiL/if^d  to  maintain  forty  thousand  men  for  the  sea 
;  I  vice,  and  a  like  number  by  land,  to  act  in  con- 
iiMi'tion  with  the  forces  of  the  allies,  according  to 
iti  ■  proportions  settled  by  the  contracting  powers. 
'1  I  ■  supplies  were  raised  by  an  imposition  of  four 
sli;llings  in  the  pound  upon  lands,  annuities,  pen- 
Mi. n';,  and  stipends,  and  on  the  profits  arising  from 
th"  'iitferent  professions  :  by  a  tax  of  two  and  one- 
Inli  per  cent,  on  all  stock  in  trade,  and  money  at 
Hif  rest;  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  sala- 
ru  s,  fees,  and  perquisites;  a  capitation  tax  of  four 
?lii:lmgs;  an  imposition  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
siiir.'s  in  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or 
cnmp;iny  which  should  be  bought,  sold,  or  bargained 
for;  a  duty  of  six-pence  per  bushel  on  malt,  and  a 
further  duty  on  mum,  cider,  and  perry. 

The  commons  seemed  to  vie  with  the  lords  in  their 
zeal  for  the  government.  They  brought  in  a  bill 
for  attainting  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  which 
being  sent  up  to  the  other  house,  passed  with  an 
additional  clause  of  attainder  against  the  queen, 
who  acted  us  regent  for  the  pretender.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  without  great  opposition  in  the 
house  of  lords.  When  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the 
commnns,  they  excepted  to  the  amendment  as  irregu- 
lar. They  observed,  that  attaindersby  bill  constituted 
the  most  rigorous  part  of  the  law  ;  and  that  the 
stretching  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  They  proposed, 
th;it  the  queen  should  be  attainted  by  a  separate 
bill.  The  lords  assented  to  the  proposal:  and  the 
bill  against  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  passed. 
The  lords  passed  another  for  attainting  the  queen  ; 
however,  it  was  neglected  in  the  house  of  commons. 
But  the  longest  and  warmest  debates  of  this  session 
were  produced  by  a  bill,  which  the  lords  brought  in, 
for  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and 
swearing  to  the  king,  by  the  title  of  rightful  and 
lawful  king,  and  his  heirs,  according  to  the  act 
of  settlement.  It  was  proposed,  that  this  oath 
should  be  voluntarily  tendered  to  all  persons,  and 
their  subscription  or  refusal  recorded  without  any 
other  penalty.  This  article  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  carl  o'f  Nottingham,  and  other  lords  of  the 
tory  interest.  They  observed,  that  the  government 
was  first  settled  with  another  oath,  which  was  like 
an  original  contract:  so  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  new  imposition  :  that  oaths  relating  to  men's 
opinions  had  been  always  considered  as  severe  im- 
piisitious  ;  and  that  a  voluntary  oath  was  in  its  own 
nature  unlawful.  During  these  disputes,  another 
bill  of  abjuration  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  that  should  be 
obligatory  on  all  persons  who  enjoyed  employments 
in  church  or  state ;  it  likewise  iuchided  an  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  government  in  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  to  maintain  the  church  of  En^'land, 
together  with  the  toleration  for  dissenters.      VVurm 


debates  arose  upon  the  question.  Whether  the  oath 
should  be  imposed  or  voluntary  ;  and  at  length  it 
was  carried  for  imposition,  by  the  majority  of  one 
voice.  They  agreed  to  insert  an  additional  clause, 
declaring  it  equally  penal  to  compass  or  imagine 
the  death  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Denmark,  as  it  was  to  compas*  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir.  In  the 
house  of  peers  this  bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  tories;  and,  when  after  long  debates  it  passed 
on  the  '24th  of  Februarv,  ten  lords  entered  a  protest 
against  it,  as  an  unnecessary  and  severe  imposition. 

The  whole  nation  now  seemed  to  join  in  the 
cry  for  a  war  with  France.  Party  heats  began  to 
abate  :  the  factions  in  the  city  of  Loudon  were  in  a 
great  measure  moderated  by  the  union  of  the  two 
companies  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  found 
their  mutual  interest  required  a  coalition.  The 
tories  in  the  house  of  commons,  having  concurred 
so  heartily  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  re- 
solved, as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  their  party  in  the  jireceding  parliament. 
They  complained  of  some  petitions  and  addresses 
which  had  reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
hou-^e  of  commons,  and  particularly  of  the  Kentish 
petition.  The  majority,  however,  determined,  that 
it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  of  England 
to  petition  or  address  the  king,  for  the  calling, 
sitting,  or  dissolving  of  parliaments,  and  for  the  re- 
dressing of  grievances ;  and  that  every  subject  under 
any  accusation,  either  by  impeachment  or  other- 
wise, had  a  right  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  trial. 
A  complaint  being  likewise  made,  that  the  lords 
had  denied  the  commons  justice  in  the  matter  of  the 
late  impeachments,  a  furious  debate  ensued;  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority  that  justice 
had  not  been  denied.  In  some  points,  however, 
they  succeeded:  in  the  case  of  a  controverted  elec- 
tion at  Maidstone,  between  Thomas  Blisse  and 
Thomas  Culpepper,  the  house  resolved,  That  the 
latter  had  been  not  only  guilty  of  corrupt,  scandalous 
and  indirect  practices,  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
himself  to  be  elected  a  burgess,  but  likewise,  being 
one  of  the  instruments  in  promoting  and  presenting 
the  scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious  petition,  com- 
monly called  the  Kentish  petition,  to  the  last  house 
of  commons,  was  guilty  of  promoting  a  scandalous, 
villanous,  and  groundless  reflection  upon  that  house 
by  aspersing  the  members  with  receiving  French 
money,  or  being  in  the  interest  of  France;  for 
which  offence  he  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 
Newgate,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  majesty's 
attorney-general.  They  also  resolved,  That  to  as- 
sert that  the  house  of  commons  is  not  the  only  re- 
presentative of  the  commons  of  England,  tends  to 
the  subversion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  government  of  this  kingdom:  that  to  assert, 
that  the  house  of  commons  have  no  power  of  com- 
mitment, but  of  their  own  members,  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  himsc  of  com- 
mons: that  to  print  or  publish  any  books,  or  libels, 
reflecting  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, or  any  member  thereof,  fur  or  relating  to  his 
service  therein,  is  a  high  violation  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  house  of  commons.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  transactions,  they  did  not  neglect  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Tiiey  addressed 
his  majesty  to  interpose  with  his  allies,  that  they 
might  increase  their  quota  of  land  forces,  to  be  put 
on  board  the  licet  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  nis 
majesty  should  embark.       When  they  had  settled 
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the  sums  appropriated  to  the  several  uses  of  the  war, 
they  presented  a  second  address,  desiring  he  would 
provide  for  the  half-pay  officers  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  recruits  and  levies  to  be  made.  The  king  as- 
sured them  it  was  always  his  intention  to  provide 
for  those  officers.  He  went  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act,  appointing 
commissioners  to  take,  examine,  and  determine  the 
dehts  due  to  the  army,  navy,  and  the  transport  ser- 
vice ;  and  also  to  take  an  'account  of  prizes  taken 
durinty  the  war. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  appointed  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  forfeited  estates.  Their  office 
was  extremely  odious  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
the  court,  and  their  deportment  was  arbitrary  and 
imperious.  Several  individuals  of  that  kingdom, 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  trustees  on  one 
hand,  and  encouraged  by  the  countenance  nf  the 
courtiers  on  the  other,  endeavoured,  by  a  circular 
letter,  to  incite  the  grand  jury  of  Ireland  against 
the  act  of  resumption  :  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  king,  couched  in  very  strong  terms,  affirming, 
that  it  was  injurious  to  the  protestant  interest,  and 
had  been  obtained  by  gross  misrepresentations.  The 
king  having  communicated  these  addresses  to  the 
house,  they  were  immediately  voted  scandalous,  false, 
and  groundless  :  and  the  commons  resolved.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  complaints  and  clamours  against 
the  trustees,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  house  but  those 
complaints  were  groundless:  nevertheless,  they  after- 
wards received  several  petitions,  imploring  relie: 
against  the  said  act ;  and  they  ordered  that  the  peti- 
tioners should  be  relieved  accordingly.  Proposal: 
were  delivered  in  for  incorporating  such  as  should 
purchase  the  said  forfeitures,  on  certain  terms  therein 
specified,  according  to  the  rent-roll,  when  verified 
and  made  good  to  the  purchasers :  hut  whereas  in 
this  rent-roll  the  value  of  the  estates  had  been  esti- 
mated at  something  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  those  who  undertook  to 
make  the  purchase  affirmed  they  were  not  worth 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  thus  the  affair 
remained  in  suspense. 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  clamours  of  that 
kingdom  had  not  yet  subsided.  When  the  bill  of 
abiuration  passed  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  had  declared,  that  although  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  majority  in  many  particulars 
relating  to  that  bill,  yet  he  was  a  friend  to  the  de- 
sii'n  of  it ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  protestant  suc- 
ci'sion,  he  thought  a  union  of  the  whole  island  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  therefore  moved  for  an 
udclriss  to  the  king,  that  he  would  dissolve  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland  now  sitting,  as  the  legality  of  it 
might  he  called  in  question,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  originally  a  convention  ;  and  that  a  new  par- 
liament should  be  summoned,  that  they  might  treat 
about  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  king  had 
this  affair  so  much  at  heart,  that  even  when  bo  was 
disabled  from  going  to  the  parliament  in  person,  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  commons,  expressing  an  eager 
desire  that  a  treaty  for  this  purpose  might  he  set  tin 
foot,  and  carneBtly  recommending  this  affair  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  :  but,  as  a  new  jiarliu- 
laent  in  Scotland  couhL  not  be  called  without  t 
ereat  risk,  while  the  nation  was  in  Kuch  a  fc  rmeni 
Oie  project  was  postponed  to  u  more  favourabli 
opportunity. 

llclore  the  king's  return   from    Holland,  hn  had 
colicerlid   with  liis  allien  tlio  operations  of  the  ( 
suing  CJinipaif;n.      lie  liail  uiigiiged  in  a  ne).'otiiit 


with  the  prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  who  assured 
him,  that  if  he  would  besiege  and  take  Cadiz,  the 
admiral  of  Castile,  and  divers  other  grandees  of 
Spain,  would  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
allies  had  also  determined  upon  the  siege  of  Key- 
serswaert,  which  the  elector  of  Cologne  had  deli, 
vered  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  the  elector  ot 
Hanover  had  resolved  to  disarm  the  princes  ot 
Wolfenbuttle:  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  Prince 
Louis  of  Baden  undertook  to  invest  Landau  •.  and 
the  emperor  promised  to  send  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment to  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  :  hut  William  did 
not  live  to  see  these  schemes  put  in  execution.  His 
constitution  was  by  this  time  almost  exhausted, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  effects  of  his 
malad)',  and  to  repair  his  health  by  exercise.  On 
the  '21st  of  February,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court, 
from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he 
himself  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  produced  a  fracture  in  his  collar-bone. 
His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton-court, where  the  fracture  was  reduced  by  Konjat, 
his  serjeant-surgcon.  In  the  evening  he  returned 
to  Kensington  in  his  coach,  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
fractured  bone  having  been  disunited  by  the  jolting 
of  the  carriage,  were  replaced  under  the  inspection 
of  Bidloo,  his  physician.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovering  till  the  1st  of  March,  when  his 
knee  appeared  to  be  inflamed,  with  great  pain  and 
weakness.  Next  day  he  granted  a  commission  under 
the  great-seal  to  several  peers,  for  passing  the  bills 
to  which  both  houses  of  parliament  had  agreed, 
namely,  the  act  of  attainder  against  the  pretended 
prince'  of  Wales  ;  and  another  in  favour  of  the 
quakers,  enacting.  That  their  solemn  affirmation  and 
declaration  should  be  accepted  instead  ot  au  oath  in 
the  usual  form. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  king  was  so  well  re- 
covered of  his  lameness,  that  he  took  several  turns 
in  the  gallery  at  Kensington  ;  but,  sitting  down  on 
a  couch  where  he  fell  asleep,  he  was  seized  with  a 
shivering,  which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhiea. 
He  was  attended  by  Sir  Thomas  Milliugton,  Sir 
Richard  Blackmote,  Sir  Theodore  Colledon,  Dr. 
Bidloo,  and  other  eminent  physicians ;  but  their 
prescriptions  proved  ineffectual.  On  the  Gth  he 
■'ranted  another  commission  for  passing  the  bill  for 
The  malt-tax,  and  the  act  of  abjuration  ;  and  being 
so  weak  that  he  could  not  write  his  name,  he,  in 
presence  of  the  lord-keeper,  and  the  clerks  of  par- 
liament, applied  a  stamp  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  con- 
ferred with  him  in  private  on  the  posture  of  affairs 
abroad;  hut  he  received  his  information  with  great 
coldness,  and  said,  "  Je  lire  vers  ma  Jin. — I  ap- 
proach the  end  of  mv  life."  In  the  eveniug  he 
thanked  Or.  Bidloo  'for  his  care  and  tenderness, 
I  know  that  you  and  the  other  learnecl 


physicians  have  done  all  that  your  art  can  do  for 
my  relief;  but,  finding  all  means  ineffoclual,  I 
submit."  He  received  spiritual  consolation  from 
Archbishop  Tenison,  and  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salis- 
burv:  on  Sunday  morning  the  sacrament  was  admi- 
nistered to  him.  The  lords  of  the  privy-council,  and 
various  noblemen  attended  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments, and  to  some  of  them  who  were  admitted  ho 
spoke  a  little.  Ho  thanked  Lord  Auvcrquerquo  for 
his  long  and  faithful  services  :  ho  delivered  to  Lonl 
Albemarle  the  kovs  of  his  closet  and  scrutoire,  telling 
him  he  knew  whiit  to  do  with  them.  Uo  inq'iind 
for  the  onrl  of  I'lirtland  :  but,  being  speechless  beloro 
I  tlmt  nublenmn  urrivcl,  lie  gr...sped  bis  hand,  and  laid 
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it  to  his  heart,  with  marks  uf  the  most  tender  affec- 
tion. On  the  8th  of  March  he  expired,  in  the  52nd 
year  of  his  age,  after  havini;  reigned  thirteen  years. 
The  Lords  Lexington  and  Scarborough,  who  were 
in  waiting,  no  sooner  perceived  the  king  was  dead, 
than  they  ordered  Ronjat  to  untie  from  his  left  arm 
a  black  riband,  to  which  was  affixed  a  ring,  con- 
taining some  hair  of  the  late  Queen  Mary.  The  body 
being  opened  and  embalmed,  lay  in  state  for  some 
time  at  Kensington ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  was 
deposited  in  a  vault  of  Henry's  chapel  in  Westmiu- 
ster-abbey.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  a  will  which 
he  had  intrusted  with  Monsieur  Schuylemberg,  was 
opened  at  the  Hague.  In  this  he  had  declared  his 
cousin.  Prince  Prison  of  Nassau,  stadtholderof  Fries- 
land,  his  sole  and  universal  heir,  and  appointed  the 
states-general  his  executors.  By  a  codicil  annexed, 
he  had  bequeathed  the  lordship  of  Breevert,  and  a 
legacy  of  two  hundred  thousand  guilders,  to  the  earl 
of  Albemarle. 

In  closing  this  important  reign,  we  shall  coiitrast 
the  characters  given  of  this  king;  as  there  is  no 
point  in  our  history  which  has  more  divided  histo- 
rians, or  which  displays  more  strongly  the  passions 
id  prejudices  of  party.  We  commence  wilh  that 
by  Smollett:— 

William  III.  was  in  his  person  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture, thin  body,  a  delicate  constitution,  subject  to  an 
asthma  and  continual  cough  from  his  infancy.  He 
had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  fore- 
head, and  a  grave  solemn  aspect.  He  was  very 
sparing  of  speech  ;  his  conversation  was  dry,  and 
his  manner  disgusting,  except  in  battle,  when  his 
deportment  was  free,  spirited,  and  animating.  In 
courage,  fortitude,  and  equanimity,  he  rivalled  the 
most  eminent  warriors  of  antiquity  ;  and  his  natural 
sagacity  made  amends  for  the  defects  in  his  educa- 
tion, which  had  not  been  properly  superintended. 
He  was  religious,  temperate,  generally  just  and  sin- 
cere, a  stranger  to  violent  transports  of  passion,  and 
might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  best  princes  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  had  he  never  ascended  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  distinguishing 
criterion  of  his  character  was  ambition.  To  this  he 
sacrihced  the  punctilios  of  honour  and  decorum,  in 
deposing  his  own  father-in-law  and  uncle;  and  this 
he  gratilled  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  that  raised 
him  to  sovereign  authority.  He  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nour of  acting  as  umpire  in  all  the  contests  of  Eu- 
rope; and  the  second  object  of  bis  attention  was,  the 
prosperity  of  that  country  to  which  he  owed  his  birth 
and  extraction.  Whether  he  really  thought  the  in- 
terests of  the  continent  and  Great  Britain  were  in- 
separable, or  sought  only  to  drag  England  into  the 
confederacy  as  a  convenient  ally,  certain  it  is  he 
involved  these  kingdoms  in  foreign  connexions, 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  productive  of  their 
ruin.  In  order  to  establish  this  favourite  point,  he 
scrupled  not  to  employ  all  the  engines  of  corruption, 
by  which  the  morals  uf  the  nation  were  totally  de- 
bauched.  He  procured  a  parliamentary  sanction 
for  a  standing  army,  which  now  seems  to  be  inter- 
woven in  the  conslilution.  He  introduced  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  borrowing  upon  remote  funds; 
expedient  that  necessarily  hatched  a  brood  of 
usurers,  bi^ukers,  contractors,  and  stock-jobbers  to 
prey  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country.  He  entailed 
upon  the  nation  a  growing  debt,  and  a  systeiu  of 
p.ilitics  big  with  misery,  despair,  and  destruction. 
To  sum  up  his  character  in  a  few  words— William 
was  a  fatalist  in  religion,  indefatigable  in  war,  en- 
terprising in  politics,   dead  to  all  the  warm  and  | 


geuerous  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  a  cold  rela- 
tion, an  indifferent  husband,  a  disagreeable  man,  an 
ungracious  nrincc,  and  an  imperious  sovereign. 

"Thus,"'says  Belsham,  "lived  and  died  Wil- 
liam III.,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  stadtholder  of 
Holland;  a  monarch  on  whose  great  actions  and 
illustrious  character  history  delights  to  dwell.  la 
his  person  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  pale, 
thin,  and  valetudinary.  He  had  a  Roman  nose, 
bright  and  eagle  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  counte- 
nance composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his 
senses  were  critical  and  exquisite.  His  words  came 
from  him  with  caution  and  deliberation;  and  his 
manners,  excepting  to  his  intimate  friends,  were 
cold  and  reserved.  He  spoke  Dutch,  French,  En- 
glish, and  German,  equally  well;  and  he  understood 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  His  memory  was 
exact  and  tenacious,  and  he  was  a  profound  ob- 
server of  men  and  things.  He  perfectly  understood 
and  possessed  a  most  extensive  influence  over  the 
political  concerns  and  interests  of  Europe.  Though 
far  above  vanity  or  flattery,  he  was  pertinacious  in 
his  opinions  ;  and,  from  a  clear  perception  or  per- 
suasion of  their  rectitude,  was  too  impatient  of  cen- 
sure or  control.  He  attained  not  to  the  praise  of 
habitual  generosity,  from  his  frequent  and  appa- 
rently capricious  deviations  into  the  extremes  of 
profusion  and  parsimony.  His  love  of  secrecy  was 
perhaps  too  nearly  allied  to  dissimulation  and  suspi- 
cion ;  and  his  fidelity  in  friendship  to  partiality  and 
prejudice.  Though  resentful  and  irritable  by  na- 
ture, he  harboured  no  malice,  and  disdained  the 
meanness  of  revenge.  He  believed  firmly  in  the 
truth  of  religion,  and  entertained  a  high  sense  of  its 
importance.  But  his  tolerant  spirit,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  the  forms  of  church  government,  made 
him  very  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy. 
He  appeared  born  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
tyranny,  persecution,  and  oppression  :  and  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  he  sustained  the  greatest  and  most  truly  glori- 
ous character  of  any  prince  whose  name  is  recorded 
in  history.  In  his  days,  and  by  his  means,  the  first 
firm  and  solid  foundations  were  laid  of  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  civil  society.  Every  vindication 
of  the  natural  and  uuaUenable  rights  of  mankind 
was,  till  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
penal  and  criminal.  To  him  we  owe  the  assertion 
and  the  final  establishment  of  our  constitutional  pri- 
vileges. To  him  the  intellectual  world  is  indebted 
for  the  full  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  unre- 
strained avowal  of  their  sentiments  on  subjects  of 
the  highest  magnitude  and  importance.  To  sum  up 
all,  his  character  was  distinguished  by  virtues  rarely 
found  among  princes — moderation,  integrity,  sim- 
plicity, beneficence,  magnanimity.  Time,  which 
has  cast  a  veil  over  his  imperfections,  has  added 
lustre  to  his  many  great  and  admirable  qualities. 
His  political  views  were  in  the  highest  degree 
laudable  and  upright.  He  had  true  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  ends  of  government:  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  his  noble  and  heroic  exertions  will  proba- 
bly descend  to  the  latest  generations,  rendering  his 
name  justly  dear  to  the  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  his  memory  ever  glorious  and 
immortal." 

As  a  counterpoise  to  this  last  whig  historian,  may 
be  given  the  following  character  by  Macpherson, 
wuich  may  be  esteemed  an  ultra-tory  effusion  : — 

"  William  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  jvas  in  his  person  of  a  middle  size,  ill-shaped 
ill  his  limbs,  somewhat  round  iiv  the  ehoulders,  liKht 
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browa  in  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  in  his  com. 
plexicn.  The  lines  of  his  face  were  hard,  and  hi: 
nose  aquiline.  But  a  good  and  penetrating  eye 
threv^r  a  kind  of  lig;ht  on  his  countenance,  which 
tempered  its  severity,  and  rendered  hi?  harsh  fea- 
tures, in  some  measure,  agreeable.  Though  his 
constitution  was  weak,  delicate,  and  infirm,  he  loved 
the  manly  exercises  of  the  field;  and  often  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures,  and  even,  sometimes,  iu  the 
excesses  of  the  table.  In  his  private  character,  he 
was  frequently  harsh,  passionate,  and  severe,  with 
regard  to  tritles;  but  when  the  subject  rose  equal 
to  his  mind,  and  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  be  was 
dignitiod,  cool,  and  serene.  Though  he  was  apt  to 
form  bad  impressions,  which  were  not  easily  re- 
moved, he  was  neither  vindictive  in  his  disposition, 
nor  obstinate  in  his  resentment.  Neglected  in  his 
education,  and,  perhaps,  destitute  by  nature  of  an 
elegance  of  mind,  he  had  no  taste  for  literature, 
none  for  the  sciences,  none  for  the  beautiful  arts. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  music,  he  understood  no 
poetry.  He  disregarded  learning.  He  encouraged 
no  men  of  letters,  no  painters,  no  artists  of  auy 
kind.  In  forlilicatiou  and  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge.  Though 
unsuccessful  iu  the  tield,  he  understood  military 
operations  by  land.  But  he  neither  possessed  nor 
pretended  any  skill  in  maritime  atlairs. 

"  In  the  distribution  of  favours,  he  was  cold  and 
injudicious.  In  the  punishment  of  crimes,  often 
too  easy,  and  sometimes  too  severe.  He  was  parsi- 
monious where  he  should  be  liberal ;  where  he  ought 
to  be  sparing,  frequently  profuse.  In  his  temper 
he  was  silent  and  reserved,  in  his  address  ungrace- 
ful;  and  though  not  destitute  of  dissimulation,  and 
qualified  for  intrigue,  less  apt  to  conceal  his  pas- 
sions than  his  designs.  These  defects,  rather  than 
vices  of  the  mind,  combining  with  an  indifl'erunce 
about  humouring  mankind  through  their  ruling 
passions,  rendered  him  extremely  unfit  for  gaining 
the  aflectious  of  the  English  nation.  His  reign, 
therefure,  was  crowded  with  mortifications  of  various 
kinds.  The  disconteuted  parties  among  his  sub- 
jects, found  no  difficulty  in  estranging  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  a  priucc,  possessed  of  few  talents  to 
make  him  jjopular.  He  was  trusted,  perhaps,  less 
than  he  deserved,  by  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
parliaments  ;  but  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  appa- 
rent, that  the  nation  adhered  to  his  government, 
more  from  a  fear  of  the  return  of  his  predecessor, 
than  from  any  attachment  to  his  own  person,  or 
respect  for  his  right  to  the  throne. 

"  These  harsh  features  of  the  mind  of  King  Wil- 
liam presented  themselves  only  to  those  who  took  a 
near  and  critical  view  of  his  conduct.  To  men  who 
observed  him  at  a  distance,  and  as  a  principal  ob. 
ject  in  the  great  scale  of  Europe,  he  appeared  a 
respectable,  a  prudent,  and  even  a  great  prince. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  his  abilities, 
by  a  dexterous  management  of  the  events  of  the 
times,  raised  him  to  an  influence  in  Christendom, 
scarce  ever  before  carried  by  a  prince  beyond  the 
limiu  of  his  own  domininns.  Peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  success  of  his  political  meaMires,  he  obtained 
his  authority  through  channels  the  most  llattering, 
because  the  must  uncommon.  He  was  jdaccd  at  the 
head  of  his  native  country,  as  the  lust  hopes  of  her 
•afely  from  conquest  and  a  foreign  yoke.  Ho  was 
raised  to  the  tlironc  of  Great  Biiluin,  under  the 
Duniv  of  her  deliverer  from  civil  tyranny  and  rcli- 
gioiiH  persecution  Mo  wits  conBideroii  in  the  punie 
iinportJint  llfjlil  l>y  the  rrnl,  of  Europe.      The  emp 


Spain,  and  Italy  looked  up  to  his  councils,  as  their 
only  resource  against  the  exorbitant  ambition  and 
power  of  Louii  the  Fourteenth ;  and  France  herself, 
when  she  affected  to  despise  his  power  the  most, 
owned  his  importance,  by  an  illiberal  joy  upon  a 
false  report  of  his  death.  , 

"  But  if  the  private  character  of  William  has 
been  too  critically  examined,  here  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  his  public  conduct  ought  to  terminate. 
Though  he  was  brave  in  action,  and  loved  war  as 
an  amusement,  he  possessed  not  the  talents  of  a 
great  general,  and  he  was  too  prodigal  of  the  lives 
of  men.  Though  he  obtained  the  name  of  a  deli- 
verer in  England,  and  though,  in  fact,  he  might  be 
considered  in  that  light,  with  regard  to  Europe, 
more  is  owing  to  his  own  ambition  than  to  a  general 
love  of  mankind.  In  Holland,  where  he  obtained 
the  chief  authority,  in  a  time  of  public  distress,  he 
frequently  exercised  his  power  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  a  free  state.  In  England, 
he  scarce  adhered,  in  any  thing,  to  the  moderate 
declaration  which  paved  his  way  to  the  throne. 
Though  he  obtained  the  crown  by  election,  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  relinquish  any  of  its  here- 
ditary ornaments  ;  and  though  he  affected  t«  despise 
royalty,  no  prince  was  ever  more  fond  of  the  dis- 
tinction paid  to  a  king.  His  intrigues  to  expel  his 
uncle  from  a  throne,  which  he  himself  intended  to 
mount,  were  by  no  means  suitable  with  any  strict 
adherence  to  virtue.  To  gain  to  his  interest  the 
servants  of  King  James,  may  not  have  been  incon- 
sislent  with  those  aUowances  generally  made  for 
ambitious  views;  but  there  was  a  considerable  want 
of  morality  iu  his  being  accessary  to  the  suggesting 
of  those  unpopular  measures,  which  he  turned,  after- 
wards, with  so  much  success,  against  that  unfortu- 
nate as  well  as  imprudent  monarch.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  we  must  allow  that  King  William,  with  all 
his  faults,  was  a  great  prince,  it  ought  also  to  be 
admitted,  that  virtue  was  never  an  uusurmountable 
obstacle  to  bis  ambition  and  views  on  power." 

Hallam,  as  he  takes  a  deeper  view  of  William's 
character,  also  gives  him  a  much  higher  eulogy 
than  any  other  of  his  admirers.      He  says, — 

*'  A  high  regard  for  the  memory  of  William  the 
Third  may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  tests  by 
which  genuine  whiggism  has  always  been  recog- 
nised. By  the  opposite  party  he  was  rancoronsly 
hated;  and  their  malignant  calumnies  still  sully  the 
stream  of  history.  Let  us  leave  such  as  prefer 
Charles  I.  to  William  HI.  in  the  enjoyment  of 
prejudices  which  are  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by 
argument.  But  it  must  ever  bo  an  honour  to  the 
English  crown,  that  it  has  been  worn  by  so  great 
a  man.  Compared  with  him,  the  statesmen  who 
surrouii'liil  liis  lluinie,  the  Suudevlands,  Godolphins, 
and  Sim  usiiiii  \-.  tv{Mi  theSoinersesand  Montagues, 
sink  lulu  uiM-mru  auce.  He  was,  in  truth,  too  great, 
not  for  the  times  w  herein  he  was  called  to  action,  but 
for  the  peculiar  condition  of  a  king  of  England 
after  the  revolution ;  and  as  he  was  the  la-it  sov- 
reign  of  this  country  whose  understanding  and 
energy  of  character  have  been  very  distinguished, 
so  was  he  the  lust  who  has  encountered  the  resist- 
ance of  his  parliament,  or  stood  apart  and  undis- 
guised iu  the  niaintenanco  of  his  own  pr.t'rogative. 
His  reign  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
our  constitutional  history,  both  on  account  of  its 
general  clmracter,  and  of  those  beneficial  alteratiout 
in  our  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise.*' 
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CHAP.  XXXVL 

ANNE. 

Amte  succeeds  to  the  Throne — She  resolves  to  fulfil 
the  Engagements  of  her  Predecessor  with  his  Allies'-— 
A  French  Memorial  presented  to  the  States-General 
—  The  Queen's  Inclination  to  the  Tories — War  de- 
rlared  against  France-^—The  Parliament  prorogued 
— -Warm  Opposition  to  the  Ministry  in  the  Scottish 
parliament — They  recognise  her  Majesty's  Autho- 
rity—  The  Queen  appoints  Commissioners  to  treat  of 
a  Union  between  England  and  Scotland — State  of 
Affairs  07i  the  Continent — Keiserswaert  and  Landau 
luktn  by  the  Allies— Progress  of  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
Ihirouyh  in  Flanders — He  narrowly  escapes  being 
taken  by  a  French  Partisan— The  Imperialists  are 
ivunted  at  Fridlinyuen — Battle  of  Luzzara,  in 
Italy — The  King  of  Sweden  defeats  Augustus  at 
Lissou  in  Poland — Fruitless  Expedition  to  Cadiz 
by  the  DitkeofOrmvnd  and  Sir  George  Rooke— 
Thty  take  and  destroy  the  Spanish  Galleons  at 
Vigo — Admiral  Benbow's  Engagement  with  Du- 
casse  in  the  H'est  Indies— The  Queen  assembles  a 
new  Parliament — Disputes  between  the  two  Houses 
•^The  Lords  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  George 
Hooke—The  Parliament  make  a  Settlement  'on 
Prince  George  of  Denmark— The  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough created  a  Duke— All  Commerce  and  Corre- 
spondence prohibited  between  Holland  and  the  two 
Crowns  of  France  and  Spain-— A  Bill  for  prevent- 
ing occasional  Conformity— It  miscarries— --Violent 
Animosity  between  the  two  Houses,  produced  by  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Public  Accounts — Disputes  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Convocation — Account  of  the 
Parties  in  Scotland— -Dangerous  Heats  in  the  Par- 
liament of  that  Kingdom— The  Commissioner  is 
abandoned  by  the  Cavaliers — He  is  in  danger  of  his 
Life,  and  suddenly  prorogues  the  Parliament — 
Proceedings  of  the  Iriah  Parliament — They  pass  a 
severe  Act  against  the  Roman  Catholics — The  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  defeats  the  Imperialists  at  Scar- 
dingen,  and  takes  possession  of  Ratisbon— The  Allies 
reduce  Bonne— Battle  of  Eckeren— The  Prince  of 
Hesse  is  defeated  by  the  French  at  Spirebeach — 
Treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
— The  King  of  Portugal  accedes  to  the  Grand  Al- 
liance— Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  sails  with  a  Fleet  to 
the  Mediterranean — Admiral  Graydon's  bootless 
Expedition  to  the  West  Indies— -Charles,  King  of 
Spain,  arrives  in  England. 

William  was  succeeded  as  sovereign  of  England 
by  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  to  the 
general  satisfactiun  of  all  parties.  Even  the  Jaco- 
bites seemed  pleased  with  her  elevation,  on  the 
supposition,  that  as  in  all  probability  she  would 
leave  no  heirs  of  her  own  hody,  the  dictates  of 
natural  affection  would  induce  her  to  alter  the 
succession  in  favour  of  her  own  brother.  She  had 
been  taught  to  cherish  warm  sentiments  of  tlie 
tories,  whom  she  considered  as  the  friends  of  mo- 
narchy, and  the  true  sous  of  the  church  ;  and  they 
had  always  professed  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
her  person  and  interest :  but  her  conduct  was  wholly 
inlluenced  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough,  a  woman 
of  an  imperious  temper,  and  intriguing  jjenius,  who 
had  been  intimate  with  the  princess  from  her  lender 
years,  and  gained  a  surprising  ascendancy  over  her. 
Anne  hud  undergone  some  strange  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  in  consequence    of  her    father's  expulsion, 


and  sustained  a  variety  of  mortifications  in  the  late 
reign,  during  which  she  conducted  herself  with  such 
discretion,  as  left  little  or  no  pretence  for  censure 
or  resentment.  Such  conduct,  indeed,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  a  natural  temperance  of 
disposition,  not  easily  ruffled  or  inliamed.  She  was 
zealou.ily  devoted  to  the  church  ot  England,  from 
which  her  father  had  used  some  endeavours  to  de- 
tach her  before  the  revolution;  and  she  lived  in 
great  harmony  with  her  husband,  to  whom  she  bore 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  already  sur- 
vived. William  had  no  sooner  yielded  up  his 
breath,  than  the  privy-council  in  a  body  waited  on 
the  new  queen,  who,  in  a  short,  but  sensible  speech, 
assured  them,  that  no  pains  nor  diligence  should 
be  wanting,  on  her  part,  to  preserve  and  support  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  her  country,  to  main- 
tain the  succession  in  the  protestant  line,  and  the 
government  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished. She  declared  her  resolution  to  carry  on 
the  preparations  for  opposing  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France,  and  to  assure  the  allies,  that  she  would 
pursue  the  true  interest  of  England,  together  with 
theirs,  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause.  The 
members  of  the  privy-council  having  taken  the 
oaths,  she  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  published 
sitinifying  her  pleasure,  that  all  persons  in  office  of 
authority  or  government,  at  the  decease  of  the  late 
king,  should  so  continue  till  further  direction.  By 
virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the  Lite  reign,  the  parlia- 
ment continued  sitting  even  after  the  king's  death. 
Both  houses  met  immediately,  and  unanimously 
voted  an  address  of  condolence  and  congratulation  ; 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  was  proclaimed. 
Next  day,  the  lords  and  commons  severally  at- 
tended her  with  an  address,  congratulating  her  ma- 
jesty's accession  to  the  throne;  and  assuring  her  of 
their  firm  lesolution  to  support  her  against  all  her 
enemies  whatsoever.  The  lords  acknowledged,  that 
their  great  loss  was  no  otherwise  to  be  repaired  but 
by  a  vigorous  adherence  to  her  majesty  and  her 
allies,  in  the  prosecution  of  those  measures  already 
concerted  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  France. 
The  commons  declared,  they  would  maintain  the 
succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and 
effectually  provide  for  the  public  credit  of  the  na- 
tion. These  addresses  were  graciously  received  by 
the  queen,  who,  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  went  to  the 
house  of  peers  with  the  usual  solemnity,  where,  in  a 
speech  to  both  houses,  she  expressed  her  satisfaction 
at  their  unanimous  concurrence  with  her  opinion, 
that  too  much  could  not  be  done  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  allies  in  humbling  the  power  of  France; 
and  desired  they  would  consider  of  proper  methods 
towards  obtaining  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  She  observed  to  the  commons,  that  the 
revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  civil  govern- 
ment was  expired;  and  she  relied  entirely  on  their 
aff"ection  for  its  being  supplied  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  be  most  suitable  to  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown.  She  declared  it  should  be  her  con- 
stant endeavour  to  make  them  the  best  return  for 
their  duty  and  affection,  by  a  careful  and  diligent 
administration  for  the  good  of  all  her  subjec's. 
"  And  as  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be  entirely 
English  (continued  she),  I  can  very  sincerely  as- 
sure you,  there  is  not  any  thing  you  can  expect  or 
desire  from  me,  which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  do  for 
the  happiness  and  ])rospority  of  England  ;  and  you 
shall  always  find  me  a  strii-t  and  religious  observer 
of  my  word."  These  assurances  were  extremely 
I  agreeable  to  the  parliament ;    and  she  received  the 
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thanks  of  both  houses.  Addresses  of  congratulation 
were  presented  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London, 
by  the  dissenters  in  and  about  that  city,  and  by  all 
the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  corporations  of  Eng- 
land :  she  declared  her  attachment  to  the  church  ; 
she  promised  her  protection  to  the  dissenters;  and 
received  the  compliments  of  all  her  subjects  with 
such  affability  as  ensured  their  affection. 

William's  death  was  no  sooner  known  at  the 
Hague,  than  all  Holland  was  filled  with  consterna- 
tion. The  States  immediately  assembled,  and  having 
interchanged  vows  that  they  would  act  with  una- 
nimity, and  expend  their  dearest  blood  in  defence 
of  their  country,  they  dispatched  letters  to  the  cities 
and  provinces,  informing  them  of  this  unfortunate 
event,  and  exhorting  them  to  union  and  perse- 
verance. The  express  from  England  having  brought 
the  queen's  speech  to  her  privy-council,  it  was  trans- 
lated and  published,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  people.  Next  day.  Pensionary  Fagel  imparted 
to  the  States  of  Holland  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  containing 
assurancec,  in  the  queen's  name,  of  union  and  as- 
sistance. In  a  few  days,  the  queen  wrote  a  letter 
in  the  French  language  to  the  States,  confirming 
these  assurances:  it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanhope, 
whom  she  had  furnished  with  fresh  credentials  as 
envoy  from  England.  Thus  animated,  the  States 
resolved  to  prosecute  vigorous  measures  :  their  reso- 
lutions were  still  more  inspirited  by  the  arrival  of 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  whom  the  queen  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  invested  with  the 
character  of  ambassador-extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  states-general:  he  was  likewise  de- 
clared captain-general  of  her  forces  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  assured  the  States,  that  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  would  maintain  the  alliances  which 
bad  t.een  concluded  by  the  late  king,  and  do  every 
tiling;  that  Iho  common  concerns  of  Europe  required. 
The  speech  was  answered  by  Dickvelt,  president  of 
the  week,  who,  in  the  nanie  of  the  States,  expressed 
their  hearty  thanks  to  her  majesty,  and  their  reso- 
lutions of  concurring  with  her  in  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  common  interest. 

Tlic  importance  of  William's  life  was  evinced  by 
llo'  joy  that  diffused  itself  through  the  kingdom  of 
France  at  the  news  of  his  decease.  The  person  who 
first  brought  the  tidings  to  Calais  was  imprisoned 
by  the  governor,  until  his  information  was  confirmed. 
The  court  of  Versailles  could  hardly  restrain  their 
transports  so  as  to  preserve  common  decorum:  the 
people  of  Paris  openly  rejoiced  at  the  event :  all 
decency  was  laid  aside  at  Home,  whore  this  incident 
produced  such  extravagant  raptures,  that  Cardinal 
(irimani,  the  imperial  minister,  complained  of  them 
to  the  pope,  as  an  insult  on  his  master  the  emperor, 
who  was  William's  confederate  and  ally.  The  French 
king  dispatched  credentials  to  Barre,  whom  the 
Count  U'Avaux  had  left  at  the  Hague  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  France,  together  with  instructions  lo 
renew  the  negotiation  with  the  States,  in  hope  of 
dcl.u-hing  tliem  from  the  alliance.  This  minister 
prcsi-nted  a  memorial,  implying  severe  reflecli{>n8 
nil  King  William,  and  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Diitib  ;  and  insinuating,  that  now  they  had  reco- 
vered thidr  liberty,  the  court  of  Franco  hoped  they 
wnuld  consult  their  true  interesL  The  count  do 
(Joes,  envoy  from  the  emperor,  animadverted  on 
these  cxpr(!ssions  in  another  memorial,  which  was 
likewise  published  :  tho  Stales  produced  in  public 
Bii  nnHwor  to  tho  sanio  renionfitrance,  exiiri'SsiuK 
their  reu'litnieiit  at  the   iiisnleiico  of  such  insimui- 


tions,  and  their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  their 
late  stadtholder.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  succeeded 
in  every  part  of  his  negotiation.  He  animated  the 
Dutch  to  a  full  exertion  of  their  vigour :  he  concerted 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  :  he  agreed  with  the 
states-general  and  the  imperial  minister,  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  France  on  tlie  same  day, 
at  Vienna,  London,  and  the  Hague;  aud  on  the 
3rd  of  April  embarked  for  England,  after  having 
acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  ihosewho  governed 
the  United  Provinces. 

By  this  time  the  house  of  commons  in  England 
had  settled  the  civil  list  upon  the  queen  for  her  life. 
When  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  she  assured 
them,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  re- 
venue should  be  applied  to  the  public  service  of  the 
current  year:  at  the  same  time,  she  passed  another 
bill,  for  receiving  and  examining  the  public  accounts. 
A  commission  for  this  purpose  was  granted  in  the 
preceding  reign,  but  had  been  for  some  years  dis- 
continued; and,  indeed,  always  proved  ineffectual 
to  detect  and  punish  those  individuals  who  shame- 
fully pillaged  their  country.  Tho  villany  was  so 
plicated,  the  vice  so  general,  and  the  delinquents 
so  powerfully  screened  by  artifice  and  interest,  as  to 
elude  all  inquiry.  On  the  24th  of  March  the  oath 
of  abjuration  was  taken  by  the  speaker  and  mem- 
bers, according  to  an  act  for  the  further  security  of 
her  majesty's  person,  and  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  for  extinguishing 
the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  The 
queen's  inclination  to  the  tories  plainly  appeared 
in  her  choice  of  ministers.  Doctor  John  Sharp, 
archbishop  of  York,  became  her  ghostly  director 
and  counsellor  in  all  ecclesiastical  atfairs.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  was  continued  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  her  majesty's 
confidence :  the  privy-seal  was  intrusted  to  the 
marquess  of  Normanby  :  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and 
Sir  Charles  Hedges  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state:  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  Viscount  Weymouth, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Gren- 
ville,  Howe,  Gower,  and  Harcourt,  were  admitted 
as  members  of  the  privy-council,  together  with  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  now  declared  comptroller  of  the 
household.  The  Lord  Godolphin  declined  accepting 
the  office  of  lord-high-treasurer,  until  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  persuasions  of  Marlborough,  to  whose 
eldest  daughter  his  son  was  married.  This  noble- 
man  refused  to  command  the  forces  abroad,  unless 
the  treasury  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Godol- 
jihin,  on  whose  punctuality  in  point  of  remittances 
he  knew  he  could  depend.  George,  prince  of  Den. 
mark,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  generalissimo 
of  all  the  queen's  forces  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  after- 
wards created  lord-high-admiral,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke  having  been  dismissed  from  this  ollice  with 
the  offer  of  a  large  pension,  which  he  generously 
refused.  Prince  George,  as  admiral,  was  assisted 
by  a  council,  consisting  of  Sir  George  Uooke,  Sir 
David  Michel,  George  Churchill,  and  Richard  Hill. 
Though  the  legality  of  this  board  was  doubted,  the 
parliament  had  such  respect  and  veneration  for  tho 
queen,  that  it  was  suffered  to  act  without  question. 

.\  rivalship  for  the  queen's  favour  already  ap- 
peared between  the  carls  of  Rochester  and  Marlbu 
rough.  Tho  former,  as  first-cousin  to  the  queen, 
anil  chief  of  tho  tory  faction,  maintained  considera- 
ble influence  in  the  council;  but  even  there  tho 
interest  of  his  rival  predoininateil.  Marlborough 
was  not  only  tlie  better  courtier,  but  by  n-^ans  of 
bis  c.miitcsH,  actually  iiirecl.d  the  (luceii  ,ii  all  liir 
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re.sulutions,  Rochester  proposed  in  council,  that 
th('  English  should  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  with 
France,  and  act  as  auxiliaries  only.  He  was  se- 
tdinled  hy  some  other  members  :  but  the  opinion  of 
ALirlborough  preponderated.  He  observed,  that 
the  honour  of  the  nation  was  concerned  to  fulfil  the 
hue  king's  engagements;  and  affirmed  that  France 
LdulJ  never  be  reduced  within  due  bounds,  unless 
the  English  would  enter  as  principals  in  the  quarrel. 
iThis  allegation  was  supported  by  the  dukes  of  So- 
merset and  Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
the  majority  of  the  council.  The  queen  being  re- 
solved to  declare  war,  communicated  her  intention 
to  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved; 
and  on  the  4th  of  May  the  declaration  was  solemnly 
proclaimed.  The  king  of  France  was,  in  this  pro- 
clamation, taxed  with  having  taken  possession  of 
great  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  with  designing 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  obstruct  the 
freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  ;  with  having 
offered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  by  taking  upon  him  to  declare  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  three  declarations  of  the  emperor, 
England,  and  the  states-general,  which  were  pub- 
lislied  in  one  day,  did  not  fail  to  disconcert,  as  well 
■s  to  provoke,  the  French  monarch.  When  his  mi- 
nster de  Torcy  recited  them  in  his  hearing,  he 
poke  of  the  queen  with  some  acrimony;  but  with 
respect  to  the  states-general,  he  declared  with  great 
emotion,  that  "  Messieurs  the  Dutch  merchants 
should  one  day  repent  of  their  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption, in  declaring  war  against  so  powerful  a 
monarch  ;"  he  did  not,  however,  produce  his  decla- 
ration till  the  3rd  of  July. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  compliance  with  the 
queen's  desire,  brought  in   a  bill,  empowering  her 

esty  to  name  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots  for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  met  with 
warm  opposition  from  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and 
other  tory  members,  who  discharged  abundance  of 

■e  and  ridicule  upon  the  Scottish  nation  :  but  the 
measure  seemed  so  necessary  at  that  juncture,  to 
secure  the  protestant  successitm  against  the  prac- 
tices of  France,  and  the  claims  of  the  pretender,  that 
the  majority  espoused  the  bill,  which  passed  through 
both  houses,  and  on  the  Gth  of  May  received  the 
royal  assent,  together  with  some  bills  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  enemies  of  the  late  king  continued  to 
revile  his  memory.*  They  charged  him  with  having 
formed  a  design  of  excluding  the  Princess  Anne 
from  the  throne,  and  of  introducing  the  elector  of 
Hanover  as  his  own  immediate  successor.  This  re- 
port had  been  so  industriously  circulated,  that  it 
began  to  gain  credit  all  over  the  kingdom.  Several 
peers  interested  themselves  in  William's  character; 
and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  upper  house,  that  the 
truth  of  this  report  should  be  inquired  into.  The 
house  immediately  desired  that  those  lordj  Ann  had 
examined  the  late  king's  papers  would  intimate 
whether  or  not  they  had  found  any  among  them  re- 
lating to  the  queen's  succession,  or  to  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  They  forthwith  declared, 
that  nothing  of  that  sort  appeared.    Then  the  house 


•   In  their  li,.nr'*  ..f  <lrli;iti(h  tliey  <lrank    to   Ihf   health  of 

S-rnl    n     u„    , ti,,.'  t-  II  uiih  llip  kirin;   .-itK).  under 

tt"'  ■'p."  '      ■  I  '  : I'  Ni;in   in   velvet.    loiinted  the 

""'l''  '^'      '  I         '  ;   rh  the  h.Tse  ha<l  stumbled. 
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hift  cruelty  to  that  geiitluman ;  and  a  Lutin  epiyrftru  waa 
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resolved,  That  the  report  was  groundless,  false,  vil- 
lanous,  and  scandalous,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  late 
king's  memory,  and  highly  tending  to  the  disservice 
of  her  present  majesty,  whom  they  besought  to  give 
order  that  the  authors  or  publishers  ot  such  scanda- 
lous reports  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general.  The  same  censure  was  passed  upon  some 
libels  and  pamphlets,  tending  to  inflame  the  faction 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  irreli- 
gton.*  On  the  21st  of  May,  the  commons,  in  an 
address,  advised  her  majesty  to  engage  the  emperor, 
the  states-general,  arid  her  other  allies,  to  join  with 
her  in  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  France  and 
Spain;  and  to  concert  such  methods  with  the  states- 
general  as  might  most  effectually  secure  the  trade  of 
her  subjects  and  allies.  The  lords  presented  another 
address,  desiring  the  queen  would  encourage  her 
subjects  to  equip  privateers,  as  the  preparations  of 
the  enemy  seemed  to  be  made  for  a  piratical  war,  to 
the  interruption  of  commerce  :  they  likewise  ex- 
horted her  majesty  to  grant  commissions  or  charters 
to  all  persons  who  should  make  such  acquisitions  in 
the  Indies,  as  she  in  her  great  wisdom  should  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  her  kingdoms.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  the  queen  having  passed  several 
public  and  private  bills,  dismissed  the  parliament  by 
prorogation,  after  having,  in  a  short  speech,  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  recommended  unanimity,  and 
declared  she  would  carefully  preserve  and  maintain 
the  act  of  toleration. 

During  this  short  session,  the  queen  gave  her  as- 
sent to  an  act  for  laying  a  duty  upon  land  ;  to  an- 
other for  encouraging  the  Greenland  trade  :  to  a 
third  for  making  good  the  deficiencies,  and  the  public 
credit :  to  a  fourth  for  continuing  the  imprisonment 
of  Counter,  and  other  conspirators  against  King 
William:  to  a  fifth  for  the  rehef  of  protestant  pur- 
chasers of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ireland  :  to  a  sixth, 
enlarging  the  time  for  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration ; 
to  a  seventh,  obliging  the  Jews  to  maintain  and  pro- 
vide for  their  protestant  children. 

In  Scotland  a  warm  contest  arose  between  the 
revolulioners  and  those  in  the  opposition,  concern- 
the  existence  of  the  present  parliament.  The 
queen  had  signified  her  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
a  letter  to  her  privy-council  for  Scotland,  desiring 
they  would  continue  to  act  in  that  office,  until  she 
should  send  a  new  commission.  Meanwhile  she 
authorized  them  to  publish  a  proclamation,  ordering 
all  officers  of  state,  counsellors  and  magistrates,  to 
act  in  all  things  conformably  to  the  commissions 
and  instructions  of  bis  late  majesty,  until  new  com- 
jion-s  should  be  prepared.  She  likewise  assured 
them  of  her  firm  resolution  to  protect  them  in  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  in  the  established 
government  of  the  church.  She  had  already  in  pre- 
^e  of  twelve  Scottish  counsellors,  taken  the  coro- 
nation oath  for  that  kingdom;  but  those  who  wanted 
to  embroil  the  affairs  of  their  country  affirmed,  that 
this  was  an  irregular  way  of  pn)ceeding,  and  that 
the  oath  ought  to  have  been  tendered  by  persons 
deputed  for  that  purpose,  either  by  the  parliament, 
or  the  privy-council  of  the  kingdom.  The  present 
ainistry,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  the 
arls  of  Marchmont,  Melvil,  Seaficld,  Hyndford, 
aufl  Selkirk,  were  devoted  to  revolution  princi- 
ples, and  desirous  that  the  parliament  should  con- 
Doctor  Binkes,  in  a  sermon  preached  bcforo  the  convo- 
cation on  the  30ih  of  January,  drow  a  parnllcl  between  the 
ufTerings  of  Christ  and  thu.ie  of  King  Ctiarles,  to  which  \p.si 
he  giive  the  prcferunco,  iu  point  of  right  character,  uud 
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tinue,  in  puisuance  of  a  late  act  for  continuing  the 
parliament  that  should  be  then  in  being,  six  months 
afier  the  death  of  the  king;  and  that  it  should  as- 
semble in  twenty  days  after  that  event.  The  queen 
had,  by  several  adjournments,  deferred  the  meeting 
almost  three  months  after  the  king's  decease  ;  and 
the  anti-revolutioners  affirmed  that  it  was  dissolved. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  at  the  head  of  this  party, 
which  clamoured  loudly  for  a  new  parliament.  This 
nobleman,  together  with  the  marquess  of  Tweedale, 
the  Earls  Marshal  and  Rothes,  and  many  other  no- 
blemen, repaired  to  London,  in  order  to  make  the 
queen  acquainted  with  their  objections  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  present  parliament.  She  admitted 
them  to  her  presence,  and  calmly  heard  their  allega- 
tions :  but  she  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of  her 
privy-council  for  that  kingdom,  w'ho  were  of  opinion 
that  the  nation  was  in  too  great  a  ferment  to  hazard 
the  convocation  of  a  new  parliament.  According 
to  the  queen's  last  adjournment,  the  parliament  met 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  9lh  of  June,  the  duke  of 
Queensbury  having  been  appointed  high-commis- 
sioner. Before  the  queen's  commission  was  read, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  himself  and  his  adherents, 
dc  lired  their  satisfaction  at  her  majesty's  accession 
to  the  throne,  not  only  on  account  of  her  undoubted 
right  by  descent,  but  likewise  because  of  her  many 
personal  virtues  and  royal  qualities.  He  said  they 
were  resolved  to  sacrilice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
defence  of  her  majesty's  right  against  all  her  ene- 
mies whatever;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  thought 
themselves  bound  in  duty  to  give  their  opinion,  that 
they  were  not  warranted'by  law  to  sit  and  act  as  a 
parliament.  He  then  read  a  paper  to  the  following 
effect:  That  forasmuch  as,  by  the  fundamental  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  parliaments  do 
dissolve  on  the  death  of  their  sovereign,  except  in 
so  far  as  innovated  by  an  act  in  the  preceding  reign, 
that  the  parliament  in  being  at  his  majesty's  decease 
should  meet,  and  act  what  might  be  needful  for  the 
defence  of  the  true  protestant  religion,  as  by  law 
established,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  as  settled  by  the  claim  of  right, 
and  for  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  public 
peace  :  and  seeing  these  ends  are  fully  answered  by 
her  majesty's  succession  to  the  throne,  we  conceive 
ourselves  not  now  warranted  by  law  to  meet,  sit,  or 
act;  and,  therefore,  do  dissent  from  any  thing  that 
shall  be  done  or  acted.  The  duke  having  recited 
this  paper,  and  formally  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament,  withdrew  with  seventy- 
nine  members,  amidst  the  acclaination.sof  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  their  secession,  the  commission- 
ers, who  retained  a  much  greater  number,  produced 
the  queen's  letter,  signifying  her  resolution  to 
maintain  and  protect  her  subjects  in  the  full  pos- 
session  of  their  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  the 
prcsbyterian  discipline.  She  infurincd  them  of  her 
having  declared  war  against  France  :  she  exhorted 
them  to  provide  competent  supplies  for  niainlaining 
such  a  number  of  forces  us  might  be  necessary  for 
disap]iointiiig  the  enemies'  designs,  and  preserving 
the  present  happy  settlement;  and  she  earnestly  re- 
coinnicndcd  to  their  consideration  u  union  of  the 
two  kingdomB.  The  duko  of  Queensbury  and  the 
carl  of  Marchmont  having  enforced  the  dilTcrent 
articles  of  this  letter,  enmmittees  wore  njipoiuted  for 
the  hccurily  of  the  kingdom,  for  conlroverlej  elec- 
tion!, for  drawing  up  an  answer  to  her  majesty's 
letter,  and  for  reviling  the  minutes.  Mean  while, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  sent  (hu 
Lord  Hhinlyre  to  London,  with  an  addrc»«  to  thi^ 


queen,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  but  wrote  another 
letter  to  the  parliament,  expressing  her  resolution 
to  maintain  their  dignity  and  authority  against  all 
opposers.  They,  in  answer  to  the  former,  had  as- 
sured her,  that  the  groundless  secession  of  sonie 
members  should  increase  and  strengthen  their  care 
and  zeal  for  her  majesty's  service.  They  expelled 
Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  for  having  given  vent  to  some 
reflections  to  presbytery.  The  lord-advocate  prose- 
cuted  the  faculty  of  advocates  before  the  parliament, 
for  having  passed  a  vote  among  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  protestation  and  address  of  the  dissenting 
members.  The  faculty  was  severely  reprimanded  ; 
but  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  resent  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  parliament  passed  an  act  for  recognising 
hermajesty's  royal  authority  :  another  for  adjourning 
the  court  of  judicature  called  the  session  :  a  third 
declaring  this  meeting  of  parliament  legal ;  and 
forbidding  any  person  to  disown,  quarrel,  or  impugn 
the  dignity  and  authority  thereof,  under  the  penally 
of  high-treason  :  a  fourth  for  securing  the  tine  pro- 
testant religion  and  presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment :  a  fifth  for  a  land-tax  ;  and  a  sixth  enabling 
her  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  for  a  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  earl  of  Marchmont,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  high-commissioner, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  abjuring  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales;  but  this  was  not  supported  by  the  court 
part^',  as  the  commissioner  had  no  instructions  how 
to  act  on  the  occasion.  Perhaps  the  queen  and  her 
English  ministry  resolved  to  keep  the  succession 
open  in  Scotland,  as  a  check  upon  the  whigs  and 
house  of  Hanover.  On  the  3Uth  of  June,  the  com- 
missioner adjourned  the  jiarliament,  after  having 
thanked  them  for  their  cheerfulness  and  unanimity 
in  their  proceedings ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
parties  hastened  to  London  to  make  their  different 
representations  to  the  queen  and  her  ministry.  la 
the  mean  time,  she  appointed  commissioners  for 
treating  about  the  union  :  and  they  met  at  the  cock- 
pit on  the  '22nd  of  October.  On  the  '20th  of  the 
the  next  mouth,  they  adjusted  preliminaries,  im- 
porting, That  nothing  agreed  on  among  themselves 
should  be  binding,  except  ratified  by  her  majesty 
and  the  respective  parliaments  of  both  nations;  and 
that,  unless  all  the  heads  proposed  for  the  treaty 
were  agreed  to,  no  particular  thing  agreed  on  should 
bo  binding.  The  queen  visited  them  in  December, 
in  order  to  quicken  their  mutual  endeavours.  They 
agreed,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  inseparably 
united  Into  one  monarchy,  under  her  majesty,  hei: 
heirs,  and  successors,  and  under  the  same  limita- 
tions, according  to  the  acts  of  settlement :  but,  when 
the  Scottish  commissioners  proposed  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  company  trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indies  should  be  preserved  and  maintained, 
such  a  difficulty  arose  as  could  not  be  surmounted, 
and  no  further  progress  was  made  in  this  commis- 
sion. The  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  any  new  commotion.  That  kingdom  was 
ruled  by  justices  whom  the  earl  of  Rochester  had 
appointoil ;  and  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates 
uiaintaineil  their  authority. 

While  Britain  was  engaged  in  these  civil  transac- 
tions, her  allies  were  not  idle  on  the  continent.  Tho 
old  duko  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew,  tho  elector  of 
Brunswick,  surprised  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  ami 
Suxe-Gotha,  wiiom  they  compelled  to  renounce  their 
attachments  to  France,  and  concur  in  the  common 
couiicIIh  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  north  of  (Jermany 
W118  re-united  to  the   interest  (?f  tlie   confederates; 
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qTid  the  princes  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
assist  them  effectually,  had  not  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  war  in  Poland  deterred  them  from  parting 
with  their  forces.  England  and  the  slates  general 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland.  Charles  was  be- 
come enamoured  of  war,  and  ambitious  of  conquest. 
He  threatened  to  invade  Saxony  throujjh  the  domi- 
nions of  Prussia.  Augustus  retired  to  Cracow,  while 
Charles  penetrated  to  Warsaw,  and  even  ordered 
the  cardinal-primate  to  summon  a  diet  for  choosing 
a  new  king.  The  situation  of  affairs,  at  this  junc- 
ture, was  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  allies. 
The  court  of  Vienna  had  tampered  in  vain  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  made  use  of  this  negotiation 
to  raise  his  terms  with  Louis.  His  brother,  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  admitted  French  garrisons  into 
Liege,  and  all  his  places  on  the  Rhine.  The  elector 
of  Saxony  was  too  hard  pressed  by  the  king  of 
Swedeu,  to  spare  his  full  proportion  of  troops  to  the 
allies:  the  king  of  Prussia  was  overawed  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Swedish  conqueror:  the  duke  of  Savoy 
had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  France,  and  overrun 
the  whole  state  of  Milan  ;  and  the  pope,  though  he 
professed  a  nputrality,  evinced  himself  strongly 
biassed  to  the  French  interests. 

The  war  was  begun  in  the  name  of  the  electo 
palatine  with  the  siege  of  Keiserswaert,  which  was 
invested  in  the  month  of  April,  by  the  prince  of 
Nassau-Saarburgh,  mareschal-du-camp  to  the  e 
peror:  under  this  officer  the  Dutch  troops  served 
auxiliaries,  because  war  had  not  yet  been  declared 
by  the  states-general.  The  French  garrison  madi 
a  desj)erate  defence.  They  worsted  the  besieger 
in  divers  sallies,  and  maintained  the  place  until  it, 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  At  length  the 
allies  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  counterscarp 
and  ravelin,  which  ttey  carried  after  a  very  obsti- 
nate engagement,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
men.  Then  the  garrison  capitulated  on  honourable 
IS.  and  the  fortifications  were  razed.  During 
this  siege,  which  lasted  from  the  18th  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  June,  Count  Tallard  posted  himself 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  from  whence  he 
supplied  the  town  with  fresh  troops  and  ammunition, 
and  annoyed  the  besiegers  with  his  artillery:  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  place,  he  joined 
the  grand  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  Netherlands.  The  siege  of  Keisers- 
waert  was  covered  by  a  body  of  Dutch  troops,  uniler 
thf  earl  of  Athlone,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleve.  Meanwhile  (ieneral  Coehnrn,  at  the  head 
of  another  detachment,  entered  Flanders,  demo- 
lished the  Frc-nch  lines  between  the  forts  of  Donat 
and  Isabella,  and  laid  the  chatellanie  of  Bruges 
under  contribution  :  but  a  considerable  body  of 
French  troops  advancing,  under  the  marquess  dc 
Bedmar  and  the  count  de  la  Motte,  he  overflowed 
the  country,  and  retired  under  the  walls  of  Sluys. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  French  army  under  Boufllcra,  encamped  at 
Zaoten,  near  Cleve,  and  laid  a  scheme  for  sur- 
prising Nimeguen;  in  which,  however,  ho  was  baf- 
iled  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Athlone,  who, 
guessing  his  design,  marched  thither,  antl  encamped 
under  the  cannon  of  the  town.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  Landau  was  invested  by  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  ;  in  July,  the  king  of  the  Ilomans  arrived  in 
the  ramp  of  the  besiegers,  with  such  pomp  and 
magnificence  as  exhausted  his  father's  treasury. 
On  the  f)th  of  September,  the  citadel  was  taken  by 
aHHHult  ;  jind  tlien  the  trrwn  HUrrendHred. 


When  the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, the  earl  of  Athlone,  in  quality  of  veldt-mares- 
chal,  insisted  upon  an  equal  command  with  the 
English  general;  but  the  States  obliged  him  to 
yield  this  point  in  favour  of  Marlborough,  whom 
they  declared  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at 
Nimeguen,  where  he  soon  assembled  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  well  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries ;  and  then  convoked  a  council  of  the  general 
officers,  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
On  the  16th  of  the  month  he  passed  the  Maese,  and 
encamped  at  Over-asselt,  within  two  leagues  and  a 
half  of  the  enemy,  who  had  intrenched  themselves 
between  Goch  and  Genappe.  He  afterwards  re- 
passed the  river  below  the  Grave,  and  removed  to 
Gravenbroeck,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  British 
train  of  artillery  from  Holland.  On  the  2nd  of 
August,  he  advanced  to  Petit-Brugel ;  and  the 
French  retired  before  him,  leaving  Spanish  GueU 
derland  to  his  discretion.  He  had  resolved  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  and  issued  orders  accordingly;  but 
he  was  restrained  by  the  Dutch  deputies,  who  were 
afraid  of  their  own  interest,  in  case  the  battle  should 
have  proved  unfortunate.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
finding  himself  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  allied 
army,  rather  than  expose  himself  longer  to  such  a 
mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  Versailles,  leaving 
the  command  to  Boufflcrs,  who  lost  the  confidence 
of  Louis  by  the  ill  success  of  this  campaign.  The 
deputies  of  the  states-general  having  represented  to 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  Holland,  from  his  dispossessing  the  enemy 
of  the  places  they  maintained  in  the  Spanish  Guel- 
derland,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Maese  wad 
obstructed,  and  the  important  town  of  Maestricht  in 
a  manner  blocked  up,  he  resolved  to  deliver  them 
from  such  a  troublesome  neighbourhood.  He  de- 
tached General  Schultz  with  a  body  of  troops  to  re- 
duce the  town  and  castle  of  Werk,  which  were  sur- 
rendered after  a  slight  resistance.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Venlo, 
which  capitulated  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  after 
fort  St.  Michael  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by 
Lord  Cutts,  and  the  English  volunteers,  among 
whom  the  young  earl  of  Huntingdon  distinguished 
himself  by  very  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  Then 
the  general  invested  Kuremonde,  which  he  reduced 
after  a  very  obstinate  defence,  together  with  the  fort 
of  Stevenswaert,  situated  on  the  same  river.  Bouf- 
flers,  confounded  at  the  rapidity  of  Marlborough's 
successes,  retired  towards  Liege,  in  order  to  cover 
that  city:  but  at  the  approach  of  the  confederates, 
he  retired  with  precipitation  to  Tongercn,  from 
whence  he  directed  his  route  towards  Brabant,  with 
a  view  to  defend  such  places  as  the  allies  had  no 
design  to  attack.  When  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
arrived  at  Liege,  he  found  the  suburbs  of  St.  Wal- 
burgh  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  FVench  garrison, 
who  had  retired  into  the  citadel  and  the  Chartreux. 
The  allies  took  immediate  possession  of  the  city  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  opened  the  trenches  against  the 
citadel,  which  was  taken  by  assault.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Caseel  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  was  the  first 
person  who  mounted  the  breach.  Violani,  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  duke  of  Charost,  were  made  pri- 
soners. Three  hundred  thousand  florins  in  gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  citadel,  besides  nou-a 
for  above  one  million,  drawn  upon  substantial  mrr- 
chants  in  l-ii?ge,  who  paid  the  numey.  luimedintely 
after   this  exploit,     tlui  garrison  of  the   Cbartrenic 
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capitulated  on  hcDourable  terms,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  Antwerp.  By  the  success  of  this  cam- 
paign, the  earl  of  Marlborough  raised  his  military 
character  above  all  censure,  and  confirmed  himself 
in  the  entire  confidence  of  the  states-general,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  had  trembled  for 
Nimeguen,  and  now  saw  the  enemy  driven  back 
into  their  own  dominions. 

When  the  army  broke  up  in  November,  the  gene- 
ral repaired  to  Maestricht,  from  whence  he  proposed 
to  return  to  the  Hague  by  water.  Accordingly,  he 
embarked  in  a  large  boat,  with  twenty-five  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  Next  morn- 
ing, he  was  joined  at  Kuremonde  by  Coehorn,  in  a 
larger  vessel,  with  sixty  men  :  and  they  were  more- 
over escorted  by  fifty  troopers,  who  rode  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  large  boat  outsailed  the 
other,  and  the  horsemen  mistook  their  way  in  the 
dark.  A  French  partisan,  with  thirty-five  men 
from  Guelders,  who  lurked  among  the  rushes  in 
wait  for  prey,  seized  the  rope  by  which  the  boat 
was  drawn,  hauled  it  ashore,  discharged  their  small- 
arms  and  hand-grenades,  then  rushing  into  it,  se- 
cured the  soldiers  before  they  could  put  themselves 
into  a  posture  of  defence.  The  earl  of  Marlborough 
was  accompanied  by  General  Opdam,  and  Mynheer 
Gi'eldermalsen,  one  of  the  deputies,  who  were  pro- 
vided with  passports.  The  earl  had  neglected  this 
precaution  ;  but  recollecting  he  had  an  old  passport 
for  his  brother,  General  Churchill,  he  produced  it 
without  any  emotion  ;  and  the  partisan  was  in  such 
confusion,  that  he  never  examined  the  date.  Never- 
theless, be  ritied  their  baggage,  carried  off  the  guard 
as  prisoners,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed.  The 
governor  of  Venlo  receiving  information  that  the 
earl  was  surprised  by  a  party,  and  conveyed  to 
Gueldres,  immediately  marched  out  with  his  whole 
garrison  to  invest  that  place.  The  same  imperfect 
account  being  transmitted  to  Holland,  filled  the 
whole  province  with  consternation.  The  States 
forthwith  assembling,  resolved  that  all  their  forces 
should  march  immediately  to  Gueldres,  and  threaten 
the  garrison  of  the  place  with  the  utmost  extremi- 
ties, unless  they  would  immediately  deliver  the 
general.  But,  before  these  orders  could  be  dis- 
patched, the  earl  arrived  at  the  Hague,  to  the  inex- 
])ressible  joy  of  the  people,  who  already  looked  upon 
him  as  their  preserver  and  protector. 

The  French  arme  were  not  quite  so  unfortunate 
on  the  Hhine  as  in  Flanders.  The  elector  of  Ba- 
varia surprised  the  city  of  lllm,  in  Suabia,  by  a 
stratagem,  and  then  declared  for  France,  which  had 
by  this  time  complied  with  all  his  demands.  The 
diet  of  the  empire  assembled  at  llatisbon  wore  so 
incensed  at  his  conduct  in  seizing  the  city  of  Ulm 
by  perfidy,  that  they  presented  a  memorial  to  his  im- 
perial majcfty,  requesting  he  would  proceed  against 
the  elector,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire.  They  resolved,  by  a  i>lurality  of  voices,  to 
declare  war,  in  the  name  of  tho  empire,  against  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  for  having  in- 
vaded several  fiefs  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  tho  arch- 
bishopric of  Cologne,  and  the  diocese  of  Liege  :  and 
they  forbade  the  ministers  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne 
to  appear  in  the  general  diet.  In  vuin  did  these 
powers  protest  against  their  proceedings.  The  em- 
pire's declaration  of  war  was  published,  and  noti- 
fied, in  the  name  of  the  diet,  to  the  cardinal  of  Lim- 
berg,  the  emperor's  ccmimisHioncr.  Meiinwhilc,  the 
French  made  themHcIves  maiderB  of  Neuhur^h,  in 
tho  circle  of  Suabia,  while  Louis,  princu  of  Baden, 
boiog  woakoned  by  sending    otV  Uutachuioiits,  v/uA 


obbgcd  to  lie  inactive  in  his  camp  near  Fridlinguen. 
The  French  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  com- 
manded by  the  marquess  do  Villars  and  the  count 
de  Gui^card  ;  and  the  prince,    thinking  himself  in    i 
danger  of  bfing  enclosed  by  the  enemy,  resolved  to    , 
decamp.      Villars    immediately    passed   the  Rhine,    | 
to  fall  upon  him  in  his  retreat;  and  an  obstinate    i 
engagement   ensuing,    the    imperialists   were  over-    ' 
powered  by  numbers.     The  prince,  having  lost  tw  > 
thousand  men,   abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
enemy,  together   with  his  baggage,   artillery,  and    ' 
ammunition,  and  retired  towards  Stauffeu,  without 
being  pursued.     The  French  array,  even  after  they     ; 
had  gained  the  battle,   were  unaccountably  seized 
with  such  a  panic,  that  if  the  imperial  general  h;»d 
faced    them   with    two    regiments,    he    would    have 
snatched  the  victory  from  Villars,  who  was  upon 
this   occasion  saluted   mareschal  of  France  by  the 
soldiers;  and  next  day  the  town  of  Fridlinguen  sur- 
rendered.    The  prince  being  joined  by  some  troops 
under  General  Thungen,  and  other  reinforcements, 
resolved  to  give  battle  to  the   enemy  :  but  Villars 
declined  an  engagement,  and   repassed  the  Rhine. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  Count  Tallard, 
and    the   marquess    de    Loraaire,    with    a   body   of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  reduced  Triers  and  Traer- 
bdch  :     on    the   other   hand,   the  prince  of   Hesse 
Cassel,  with  a  detachment  from  the  allied  army  at 
Liege,  retook  from  the  French  the  towns  of  Zinch, 
Lintz,  Brisac,  and  Andernach. 

In  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  laboured  under  a  total 
neglect  of  the  imperial  court,  where  his  enemies,  on 
pretence  of  supporting  the  king  of  the  Romans  in 
his  first  campaign,  weaned  the  emperor*s  attention 
entirely  from  his  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps;  so  that  he  left  his  best  army  to  moulder 
away  for  want  of  recruits  and  reinforcements.  The 
prince,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  prevent  the  duke 
de  Vendome  from  relieving  Mantua,  and  was  obliged 
to  relintiuish  some  other  places  he  had  taken, 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  being  inspired  with  the  am- 
bition of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  this  country, 
sailed  in  person  for  Naples,  where  he  was  visited 
by  the  cardinal-legate,  with  a  compliment  from  the 
pope  ;  yet  he  coula  not  obtain  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  from  his  holiness.  The  emperor,  however, 
was  so  disgusted  at  the  embassy  which  the  pope  had 
sent  to  Philip,  that  he  ordered  his  ambassador  at 
Rome  to  withdraw.  Philip  proceeded  from  Naples 
to  Final,  under  convoy  of  the  French  fleet  which  h.id 
brought  him  to  Italy.  Here  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  began  to  be  alarmcil 
at  the  prospect  of  the  king's  being  master  of  the 
Milanese;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  de  Venfloiuf, 
he  forbade  him  to  engage  Prince  Eugene  until  hr 
himself  should  arrive  in  the  camp.  Prince  Eugene, 
understanding  that  the  French  army  intended  to 
attack  Luzarra  and  Guastalla,  passed  the  Po,  with 
an  army  of  abotit  half  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  posted  himself  behind  the  dike  of  Zero,  iu  such 
a  manner  that  tho  French  were  ignorant  of  his 
situation.  He  concluded,  that  on  their  arrival  at 
the  ground  they  had  chosen,  the  horse  would  march 
out  to  forage,  while  the  rest  i)f  tho  army  would  bo 
employed  in  pitching  tents,  and  providing  for  their 
refreshment.  His  design  was  to  seize  that  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them,  not  doubting  that  he 
shtmld  obtain  a  complete  victory  :  but  he  wad  disap- 
pointed by  mere  neeident.  An  adjutant,  with  an 
advanced  guard,  bud  tho  curiosity  to  ascend  tho 
dike,  in  orner  to  view  ibe  c<mntry,  when  he  disco- 
vured  tho  imperial    infunlry  lying  ou  their  faces, 
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an'l  their  horse  in  the  rear,  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 
The  French  camp  was  immediately  alarmed  ;  aud 
as  the  intermediate  ground  was  covered  with  hedges, 
which  obhged  the  assailants  to  defile,  the  enemy 
n  a  posture  of  defence,  before  the  imperialists 
could  advance  to  action  :  nevertheless,  the  prince 
attacked  them  with  great  vivacity,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
ordering their  line,  which  gave  way  in  several 
places  :°but  night  interposing,  he  was  obliged  to 
desist;  and  in  a  few  days  the  French  reduced  Lu- 
zarra  and  Guastalla.  The  prince,  however,  main- 
tained his  post,  and  Philip  returned  to  !^paln,  with- 
out having  obtained  any  considerable  advantage. 

The  Fiench  king  employed  all  his  artifice  and 
intrigues  in  raising  up  new  enemies  against  the 
confederates.  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  Count 
Mansfield,  president  of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna, 
to  withhold  the  supplies  from  Prince  Eugene  in 
Italy.  At  the  Ottoman  Porte  he  had  actually  gained 
over  the  vizier,  who  engaged  to  renew  the  war  with 
the  emperor.  But  the  mufti  and  all  the  other  great 
officers  were  averse  to  this  design,  and  the  vizier  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  their  resentment.  Louis  continued  to 
embroil  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  means  of  the 
cardinal-primate.  The  young  king  of  Sweden  ad- 
vanced to  Lissau,  where  he  defeated  Augustus. 
Then  he  took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  raised 
contributions ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  retreat, 
although  the  Muscovites  and  Lithuanians  had  ra- 
vaged Livonia,  and  even  made  an  irruption  into 
Sweden. 

The  operations  of  the  combined  squadrons  at  sea 
did  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  of  the  public. 
On  the  Pith  of  May,  Sir  John  Munden  sailed  with 
twelve  ships,  to  intercept  a  French  squadron  ap- 
pointed as  a  convoy  to  a  new  viceroy  of  Me.\ico, 
from  Corunna  to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  '28th  of 
the  month,  he  chased  fourteen  sail  of  French  ships 
into  Corunna.  Then  he  called  a  council-of-war,  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the  place  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  by  the  intelligence  they  had  received 
it  appeared  that  seventeen  of  the  enemy's  ships  of 
war  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  them  to  follow  the  latter  part  of  their 
instructions,  by  which  they  were  directed  to  cruise 
in  soundings  for  the  protection  of  the  trade.  They 
returned  accordingly,  and  being  distressed  by  want 
of  provisions,  came  into  port,  to  the  general  dis- 
content of  the  nation.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  Sir  John  Munden  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  acquitted:  but  as  this  miscarriage  had 
rendered  him  very  unpopular.  Prince  George  dis- 
missed him  from  the  service.  We  have  already 
hinted,  that  King  William  had  projected  a  scheme 
to  reduce  Cadiz,  with  intention  to  act  afterwards 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  design  Queen  Anne  resolved  to  put  in  execu- 
tion. Sir  George  Kooke  commanded  the  fleet,  and 
the  duke  of  Orinond  was  appointed  general  of  the 
land-forces  destined  for  this  expedition.  The  com- 
bined squadrons  amounted  to  fifty  ships  of  the  line, 
exclusive  of  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  smaller  vessels; 
and  the  number  of  soldiers  embarked  was  not  far 
short  of  fourteen  thousand.  In  the  latter  end  of 
June,  the  fleet  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  ;  on  the  P2th 
of  August,  they  anchored  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  from  Cadiz.  Next  day,  the  duke  of  Ormond 
Bummoned  the  duke  dc  Brancaccio,  who  was  gover- 
nor,  to  submit  to  the  house  of  Austria;  but  that 
officer  answered,  ho  would  acquit  himself  honourably 
of  the  trust   reposed  in    him  by  the  king.     On  thn 


the  bay  of  Bulls,  under  cover  of  a  smart  fire  Irom 
some  frigates,   and  repulsed  a  body  ol  Spanish  ca- 
valry then  he  summoned  the  governor  of  fort  St. 
Catherine's  to  surrender;  and  received  an  answer 
importing,  that  the  garrison  was  prcv^ed  for  his 
reception.      A    declaration    was    published    in    the 
Spanish  language,   intimating,  that  the    allies  did 
not  come  as  enemies  to  Spain,  but  only  to  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  France,  and  assist  them  in  esta- 
blishinf  themselves  under  the  government  ol  the 
house  o^f  Austria.     These  professions  produced  very 
little  efi'ect  among  the  Spaniards,  who  were  either 
cooled  in  their  attachment  to  that  family,  or  pro- 
voked bv  the  excesses  of  the  English  troops.    These, 
haviniJ  taken  possession  of  fort  St.  Catherine  and 
port  St.  Marv's,    instead  of  protecting,  plundered 
the  natives,  notwithstanding  the  strict  orders  issued 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  prevent  this  scandalous 
practice;  even  some  general  officers  were  concerned 
in  the  pillage.     A  battery  was  raised  against  Mon- 
tagordafort,   opposite  to  the  Puntal ;  but  the  at- 
tempt  miscarried,  and  the  troops  were  re-embarked. 
Captain    Hardy   having  been  sent  to   water  in 
La.'os-bav   received  intelligence  that  the  galleons 
from   the' West   Indies   had  put  into  \  igo,   under 
convoy  of  a  French  squadron.     He  sailed  immedi- 
ately in  quest  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  now 
on  his  voyage  back  to  England,  and  falling  in  with 
him  on  the  6th  of  October,  communicated  the   sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  learned.    Rooke  immediately 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined 
to  alter  their  course,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Vigo. 
He  forthwith  detached  some  small  vessels  for  intel- 
ligence, and  received  a  confirmation,   that  the^  gal- 
leons, and  the  squadron  commanded  by   Chateau 
Renault,  were  actually  in  the  harbour.    They  sailed 
thither,  and  appeared  before  the  place  on  the  11th 
of  October.     The   passage    into    the  harbour  was 
narrow,  secured  by  batteries,  forts,  and  breast-works 
on  each  side  ;  by  a  strong  boom,  consisting  of  iron 
chains,  topmasts,  and  cables,  moored  at  each  end  to 
a   seventy-gun   ship  ;   and  fortified  within  by  five 
ships    of  the    same   strength,    laying    athwart    the 
channel,  with  their  broadsides  to  the  offing.    As  the 
first  and  second  rates  of  the  combined   fleets   were 
too  large  to  enter,   the   admirals  shitted  their  flags 
into  smaller  ships  ;  and  a  division  of  twenty-five  En- 
glish and  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  with  their  trigates, 
fire-ships,  and  ketches,  was  destined  for  the  service. 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  attack,  the  duke  of  Ormond 
landed  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles  from  Vigo,  and  took  by  assault 
a  fort  and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.     The  British  ensign  was 
no  sooner  seen  flying  at  the  top  of  this  fort,  than  the 
ships  advanced  to  the  attack.  Vice.admiral  Hopson, 
in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all  his  sail,   ran  directly 
against  the  boom,  which   was  broken   by  the   first 
shock  ;  then  the  whole  squadron  entered   the  har- 
bour, through  a  prodigious   fire   from  the  enemy's 
ships  and  batteries.    These  last,  however,  were  soon 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  grenadiers  who  had  been 
landed.     The  great  ships  lay  against   the   forts  at 
each  side  of  the  harbour,  which  in  a  little  time  they 
silenced;    though   Vice-admiral    Hopscm    narrowly 
escaped  from  a  fire-ship  by  which  he  was  boarded. 
Alter   a  very    vigorous    engagement,    the   French, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  such  an  ad- 
versary, resolved  to  destroy  their  ships  and  galleons, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
They  accordingly  burned  and  ran  ashore  eight  — ••- 
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15th,  the  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  his  forces  in  |  and  as  many  advice  boats  ;  but  ten  ships  of  war  were 
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taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons.  Thouga  they 
had  secured  the  best  part  of  their  plate  and  mer- 
chandise before  the  English  fleet  arrived,  the  value 
of  fourteen  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  plate  and 
rich  commodities,  was  destroyed  in  six  galleons  that 
perished  ;  and  about  half  that  value  was  brought  otf 
by  the  conquerors:  so  that  this  was  a  dreadful  blow 
to  the  enemy,  and  a  noble  acquisition  to  the  allies. 
Immediately  after  this  exploit  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  who  had  been 
sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  galleons. 
This  officer  was  left  to  bring  home  the  prizes,  and 
dismantle  the  fortifications,  while  Kooke  returned 
in  triumph  to  England. 

The  glory  which  the  English  acquired  in  this  ex- 
pedition was  in  some  measure  tarnished  by  the  con- 
duct of  some  officers  in  the  West  Indies.  Thither 
Admiral  Benbow  had  been  detached  with  a  squadron 
often  sail  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  At 
Jamaica  he  received  intelligence,  that  Monsieur  du 
Casse  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hispaniola,  and 
resolved  to  beat  up  to  that  island.  At  Leogane  he 
fell  in  with  a  French  ship  of  fifty  guns,  which  her 
captain  ran  ashore  and  blew  up.  He  took  several 
other  vcssals,  and  having  alarmed  Petit  Guavas, 
bore  away  for  Donna  Maria-bay,  where  he  under- 
stood that  Du  Casse  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Car- 
thagena.  Benbow  resolved  to  follow  the  same  course; 
and  on  the  19th  of  August  discovered  the  enemy's 
squadron  near  St.  Martha,  consisting  of  teu  sail, 
steering  along  shore.  He  formed  the  line,  and  an 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  he  was  very  ill  se- 
conded by  some  of  his  captains.  Nevertheless,  the 
battle  continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to 
renew  it  next  moruing,  when  he  perceived  all  his 
ships  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  astern, 
except  the  Ruby,  commanded  by  Captain  George 
Walton,  who  joined  him  in  plying  the  enemy  with 
chase  guns.  On  the  21st  these  two  ships  engaged 
the  French  squadron  ;  and  the  Ruby  was  so  disabled, 
that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  send  her  back  to 
Jamaica.  Next  day  the  Greenwich,  commanded  by 
Wade,  was  five  leagues  astern  :  and  the  wind 
changing,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  wea- 
ther-gauge. On  the  twenty-third  the  admiral  renewed 
the  battle  with  his  single  ship,  unsustained  by  the 
rest  of  the  squadron.  On  the  24th  his  leg  was 
shattered  by  a  chain-shot;  notwithstanding  which 
accident,  he  remained  on  the  quarter-deck  in  a 
cradle,  and  continued  the  engagement.  One  of  the 
largest  ships  of  the  enemy  lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the 
water,  four  sail  of  the  Eugli.sh  squadron  poured  their 
broadsides  into  her,  and  then  ran  to  leeward,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  tlie  signal  for  battle.  Then 
the  French  bearing  down  upon  the  admiral  with 
their  whole  force,  shot  away  his  main-top-sail-yard, 
and  damaged  his  rigging  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  lie  by  and  refit,  while  they  took  their 
disabled  ship  in  tow.  During  this  interval,  he 
called  a  council  of  his  cnjitains,  and  expostulated 
with  them  on  their  behaviour.  They  observed  that 
the  French  were  very  strong,  and  advised  him  to 
desist.  He  plainly  perceived  that  ho  was  l>etraycd, 
und  with  the  utmnnt  reluctance  returned  to  Jumaicu, 
havini;  not  only  lost  a  leg,  but  also  received  a 
large  wound  in  hift  faci*,  and  another  in  hitt  arm, 
while  he  in  person  attempted  to  board  the  French 
admiral,  KxoHprratcd  al  the  treachery  of  his  cnp- 
tainf,  he  granlerl  a  commission  to  Rearadmiral 
Whrtf^lnnr,  luu!  olh.T  o/TirrrH.  to  hold  n  c.urt-mftr- 
tml,  mid  try  them  for  cownrdiro.  MudHmi  of  thn 
i'eiidonhiii  died  befuro  his  triul :    Kirby  und  Wado 


were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot :  Constable, 
of  the  Windsor,  was  cashiered  and  imprisoned: 
Vincent,  of  the  Falmouth,  and  Fogg,  the  admiral's 
own  captain  of  the  Breda,  were  convicted  of  having 
signed  a  paper,  that  they  would  not  fight  under 
Benbow's  command;  but  as  they  behaved  gallantly 
in  the  action,  the  court  inflicted  upon  them  no  other 
punishment  than  that  of  a  provisional  suspension. 
Captain  Walton  had  likewise  joined  in  the  conspi- 
racy, while  he  was  heated  with  the  fumes  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  but  he  afterwards  renounced  the  engagement, 
and  fought  with  admirable  courage  until  his  ship 
was  disabled.  The  boisterous  manner  of  Benbow 
had  produced  this  base  confederacy.  He  was  a 
rough  seaman  ;  but  remarkably  brave,  honest,  and 
experienced.  He  took  this  miscarriage  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  became  melancholy,  and  his  grief  co- 
operating with  the  fever  occasioned  by  his  wounds, 
pur  a  period  to  his  life.  Wade  and  Rirby  were 
sent  home  in  the  Bristol;  and,  on  their  arrival  at 
Plymouth,  shot  on  board  of  the  ship,  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  for  their  immediate  execution,  which  had 
lain  there  for  some  time.  The  same  precaution  had 
been  taken  in  all  the  western  ports,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent applications  in  their  favour. 

During  these  transactions,  the  queen  seemed  to 
be  happy  in  the  affections  of  her  subjects.  Though 
the  continuance  of  the  parliament  was  limited  to  six 
mouths  after  the  king's  decease,  she  dissolved  it  by 
proclamation  before  the  term  was  expired  :  and  is- 
sued writs  for  electing  another,  in  which  the  tory 
interest  predominated.  In  the  summer  the  queen 
gave  audience  to  the  count  de  Platens,  envoy-ex- 
traordinary from  the  elector  of  Hanover  :  then  she 
made  a  progress  with  her  husband  to  Oxford,  Bath, 
and  Bristol,  where  she  was  received  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  most  genuine  affection.  The  new  par- 
liament meeting  on  tlie  20th  of  October,  Mr.  Harley 
was  chosen  speaker.  The  queen  in  her  speech  de- 
clared, she  had  summoned  them  to  assist  her  in  car- 
rying on  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  the 
nation  was  engaged.  She  desired  the  commons 
would  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  public  receipts  and 
payments,  that  if  any  abuse  had  crept  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  finances,  they  might  be  detected, 
and  the  offenders  punished.  She  told  them,  that 
the  funds  assigned  in  the  last  parliament  had  not 
produced  the  sums  granted  ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
was  not  supplied  even  by  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds  which  she  had  paid  from  her  own  revenue 
for  the  public  service.  She  expressed  her  concern 
for  the  disappointment  at  Cadiz,  as  well  as  for  the 
abuses  committed  nt  Port  St.  Mary's,  which  had 
obliged  her  to  give  directions  for  the  strictest  exa- 
mination of  the  particulars.  She  hoped  they  would 
find  time  to  consider  of  some  belter  and  more  effec- 
tual method  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool,  and 
improve  that  manufacture,  which  she  was  determined 
to  encourage.  She  professed  n  firm  persuasion,  that 
the  affection  of  her  subjects  was  the  surest  pledge  of 
their  duty  and  obedience.  She  promised  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  church  as  bylaw  established;  and 
to  protect  her  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
their  rights  und  liberties.  She  protested,  thot  she 
relied  on  their  care  of  her  :  she  said  her  interest  ond 
their's  were  inBcpurablc ;  and  tliat  her  endeavours 
should  never  be  wanting  to  make  them  all  safe  and 
happy.  She  was  presented  with  a  very  art'ectinnato 
address  from  cither  liouse,  congratulating  her  uiion 
the  clorioUB  succtes  of  her  arms,  ami  those  of  her 
alliit'H.  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rotigli :    but  that  of  the  commons  was  distinguished 
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by  an  implicated  reproach  on  the  late  reign, 
porting  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  her  majesty's 
arms  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough  had  signally 
"retrieved"  the  ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the 
English  nation.  This  expression  had  excited  a  warm 
debate  in  the  house,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
severe  reflections  were  made  on  the  memory  of 
King  William,  At  length,  the  rjuestinn  was  put, 
whether  the  word  "  Retiieved"  should  remain?  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred. 

The  strength  of  the  torios  appeared  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  than  in  their  inquiry  concerning 
controverted  elections.  The  borough  of  Hindon, 
near  Salisbury,  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  a  bill 
brought  in  for  disfranchising  the  town  :  yet  no  vote 
passed  against  the  person  who  exercised  this  cor- 
ruption, because  he  happened  to  be  a  tory,  Mr.  Howe 
was  declared  duly  elected  for  Gloucestershire,  though 
the  majority  of  the  electors  had  voted  for  the  other 
candidate.  Sir  John  Packington  exhibited  a  com- 
plaint against  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  his  son, 
for  having  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election  :  the 
commons  having  taken  it  into  consideration,  resolved, 
that  the  proceedings  of  William,  lord  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  his  son.  had  been  malicious,  unchristian, 
and  arbitrary,  in  high  viulation  of  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  commons  of  England.  They  voted 
an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  remove  the 
father  from  the  office  of  lord-almoner ;  and  they  or- 
dered the  attorney.generai  to  prosecute  the  son, 
after  his  privilege  as  member  of  the  convocation 
should  be  expired.  A  counter-address  was  immedi- 
ately voted,  and  presented  by  the  lords,  beseeching 
her  majesty  would  not  remove  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester from  the  place  of  lord-almoner,  until  he  should 
be  found  guilty  of  some  crime  by  due  course  of  law  ; 
as  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  every  lord  of  par- 
liament, and  of  every  subject  of  England,  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence  before  he 
suffers  any  sort  of  punishment.  The  queen  said 
she  had  not  as  yet  received  any  complaint  against 
the  bishop  of  Worcester:  but  she  looked  upon  it  as 
her  undoubted  right  to  continue  or  disjdaee  any 
servant  attending  upon  her  own  person,  when  she 
should  think  proper.  The  peers  having  received 
this  answer,  unanimously  resolved,  That  no  lord  of 
their  house  ought  to  suffer  any  sort  of  punishment 
by  any  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons,  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  known  and  ancient  rules 
and  melhods  of  parliament.  When  the  commons 
attended  the  queen  with  their  address  against  the 
bishop,  she  said  she  was  sorry  there  was  occasion 
for  such  a  remonstrance,  and  that  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  should  no  longer  continue  to  supply  the 
place  of  her  almoner.  This  regard  to  their  address 
was  a  flagrant  proof  of  her  p-irtiality  t»  the  tories, 
who  seemed  to  justify  her  attachment  by  their  com- 
pliance and  liberality. 

In  deliberating  on  the  supplies,  they  agreed  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  ministry.  They  voted  forty 
thousand  seamen,  and  the  like  number  of  land 
forces,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  allies. 
For  the  maintenance  of  these  last,  they  granted 
eighthundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundreil 
and  twenty-six  pounds;  besides  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  guards  and  garrisons; 
seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds  for  ordnance  ;  and  fifty-one  thousand  richt 
Hundred  and  tnrty-three  pounds  for  subsidies  to  the 
Allies.  Lord  Shannon  arrived  with  the  news  of  tho 
success  at  Vigu  ;  thu  (^ueen  appuiuled  a  day  of 
Vol.  II. 


thanksgiving  for  the  signal  success  of  her  arms 
under  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  Sir  George  Kooke  ;  and,  on  that  day,  which 
was  the  12th  of  November,  she  went  in  slate  to  St. 
Paul's-church,  attended  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Next  day  the  peers  voted  the  thanks  of  their 
house  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  for  his  services  at 
Vigo;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  queen,  desiring  she  would  order  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  Sir  George  Rooke  to  lay  before  them 
an  account  of  their  proceedings :  a  request  with 
wbich  her  majesty  complied.  Those  two  officers 
were  likewise  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons : 
Vice-admiral  Hopson  was  knighted,  and  gratified 
with  a  considerable  pension.  The  duke  of  Ormond, 
at  his  return  from  the  expedition,  complained  openly 
of  Rooke's  conduct,  and  seemed  determined  to  sub- 
ject him  to  a  public  accusation;  but  that  officer  was 
such  a  favourite  among  the  commons,  tliat  the  court 
was  afraid  to  disoblige  them  by  an  impeachment, 
and  took  great  pains  to  mitigate  the  duke's  resent 
ment.  This  nobleman  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Rooke  was  admitted  into  the  privy- 
council.  A  motion,  however,  being  made  in  the 
house  of  lonJs,  that  the  admiral's  instructions  ant) 
journals  relating  to  the  last  expedition  might  be 
examined,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  prepared  an  unfavourable  report :  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  house;  and  tbev 
voted,  That  Sir  George  Rooke  had  done  his  dutv 
pursuant  to  the  councils  of  war,  like  a  brave  officer, 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  the  queen  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Hedges,  recommending  further  provision  for  the 
prince  her  husband,  in  case  he  should  survive  her. 
This  message  being  considered,  Mr.  Howe  moved, 
That  the  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  settled  on  the  prince,  in  case  he  should 
survive  her  majesty.  No  opposition  was  made  to 
the  proposal:  but  warm  debates  were  excited  by  a 
clause  in  the  bill,  exempting  the  prince  from  that 
part  of  the  act  of  succession  by  which  strangers, 
though  naturalized,  were  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  employments.  This  clause  related  only  to 
those  who  should  be  naturalized  in  a  future  reign  ; 
and  indeed  was  calculated  as  a  restriction  upon  the 
house  of  Hanover.  Many  members  argued  against 
the  clause  of  exemption,  because  it  seemed  to  imply, 
that  persons  already  naturalized  would  be  excluded 
from  employments  in  the  next  reign,  though  already 
possessed  of  the  right  of  natural-born  subjects,  a 
consequence  plainly  contradictory  to  the  meaning 
of  the  act.  Others  opposed  it,  because  the  lords 
had  already  resolved  by  a  vote,  That  they  would 
never  pass  any  bill  sent  up  from  the  commons,  to 
which  a  clause  foreign  to  the  bill  should  be  tacked; 
and  this  clause  they  affirmed  to  be  a  tack,  as  an  in- 
capacity to  hold  employments  was  a  circumstance 
altogether  distinct  from  a  settlement  in  money.  The 
queen  expressed  uncommon  eagerness  in  behalf  of 
this  bill;  and  the  court  influence  was  managed  so 
successfully,  that  it  passed  ihrnugh  both  houses, 
thou4,'h  not  without  an  obstinate  opposition,  and  a 
formal  protest  of  twenty-seven  peers. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  arriving  in  England 
aliout  the  latter  end  of  November,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  commons  for  his  great  and  signal 
services,  which  were  so  acceptable  to  the  queen. 
(hat  f.he  created  him  a  duke,  gratified  him  with  a 
pou'.ion  uf  five  thousand  pounds  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  post-uffiico  during  Ids  natural  life  ;  and,  in  a 
2  X 
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message  to  the  commons,  expressed  a  desire,  that 
thev  would  find  some  method  to  settle  it  on  the 
heifs-male  of  his  body.  This  intimation  was  pro- 
ductive of  warm  debates,  during  which  Sir  Christo- 
pher Musgiave  observed,  that  he  would  not  derogate 
from  tne  duke's  eminent  services;  but  he  affirmed 
his  .'race  had  been  verv  well  paid  for  them,  by  the 
profitable  emplovments  which  he  and  his  duchess 
enioved.  The  duke,  understanding  that  the  com- 
mons were  heated  by  the  subject,  begged  her  majesty 
would  rather  forego  her  gracious  message  m  his  be- 
half, than  create  any  uneasiness  on  his  account,  which 
mi^iit  embarrass  her  affairs,  and  be  of  ill  conse- 
quence to  the  public.  Then  she  sent  another  mes- 
sage to  the  house,  signifying,  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  declined  her  interposition.  Not- 
withstanding this  declaration,  the  commons  m  a 
body  presented  an  address,  acknowledging  the  emi- 
nent services  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  yet  ex- 
pressinc  their  apprehension  of  making  a  precedent 
to  alieiiate  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  which  had  been 
so  much  reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the 
iate  reign,  and  so  lately  settled  and  secured  by  her 
majesty's  unparalleled  grace  and  goodness.  The 
queen  was  satisfied  with  their  apology  ;  but  their 
refusal  in  all  probability  helped  to  alienate  the  duke 
from  the  tories,  with  whom  he  had  been  hitherto 
connected. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  the  queen  gave  the 
house  of  commons  to  understand,  that  the  states- 
general  had  pressed  her  to  augment  her  forces,  as 
the  only  means  to  render  ineffectual  the  great  and 
early  preparations  of  the  enemy.  The  commons 
immeaiately  resolved.  That  ten  thousand  men  should 
be  hired,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  forces  to  act  in 
coniunction  with  the  allies;  but  on  condition  that 
an  immediate  stop  should  be  put  to  all  commerce 
and  correspondence  with  France  and  Spain  on  the 
part  of  the  states-general.  The  lords  presented  an 
address  to  the  queen  on  the  same  subject,  and  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  she  owned  that  the  condition 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
alliance.  The  Dutch,  even  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  had  cairied  on  a  traffic  with  the  French  ;  and, 
at  this  very  juncture,  Louis  found  it  impossible  to 
make  remittances  of  money  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  and  to  his  forces  in  Italy,  except 
throu.'h  the'channel  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Geneva 
merchants.  The  states-general,  though  shocked  at 
the  imperious  manner  in  which  the  parhament  of 
England  prescribed  their  conduct,  complied  witl 
the  demand  without  hesitation,  and  published  a 
prohibition  of  all  commerce  with  the  subjects  of 
France  and  Spain. 

The  commons  ofthis  parliament  had  nothingmore 

at  heart  than  a  bill  against  occasional  conformity 
The  tories  aflccted  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the 
only  true  friends  to  the  church  and  monarchy  ;  and 
they  hated  the  dissenters  with  a  mixture  of  spiritual 
and  political  disgust.  They  looked  upon  these  last 
as  an  intruding  sect,  which  constituted  great  part  o1 
the  whig  faction  that  extorted  such  immense  sums 
of  money  from  the  nation  in  the  Into  reign,  and  in- 
volved it  in  pernicious  engagements,  from  whence 
it  had  no  prospect  of  deliverance.  They  considered 
them  as  encroaching  schismatics,  that  disgraced  and 
endungered  the  hierarchy;  and  those  of  their  own 
coiuiniiiiion  who  recommended  moderation,  they 
hrund.-d  with  the  epithets  of  lukewarm  CJhristiaus, 
betruyern,  and  apostate,.  Thoy  now  resolved  to 
approve  themselves  zealous  sods  of  the  church,  liy 
leliiog  tbo  fimt  opportunity  that  was  in  thoir  power 
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to  distress  the  dissenters.  In  order  to  pave  the  way 
to  this  persecution,  sermons  were  preached,  and 
pamphlets  wore  printed,  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  sect,  and  iuflame  the  popular  resentment  against 
them.  On  the  4th  of  November,  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr. 
St.  John,  and  Mr.  .'^.nnesley,  were  ordered  by  the 
house  of  commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing 
occasional  conformity.  In  the  preamble,  all  per- 
secution for  conscience-sake  was  condemned  :  never- 
theless, it  enacted,  "  That  all  those  who  had  taken 
the  sacrament,  and  test  for  oftices  of  trust,  or  the 
magistracy  of  corporations,  and  afterwards  fre- 
quented any  meeting  of  dissenters,  should  be  dis- 
abled from  holding  their  employments,  pay  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  five  pounds  for  every  day 
in  which  they  continued  to  act  in  their  employ- 
ments after  having  been  at  any  such  meeting  :  they 
were  also  rendered  incapable 'of  holding  any  other 
employment,  till  after  one  whole  year's  conformity; 
and,  upon  a  relapse,  the  penalties  and  time  of  in- 
capacity were  doubled."  The  promoters  of  the  bill 
alleged,  that  an  established  religion  and  national 
church  were  absolutely  necessary,  when  so  many 
impious  men  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  deluded 
such  numbers  of  the  people :  that  the  most  efl'ectuai 
way  to  preserve  this  national  chureh,  would  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  expressed  their  regard  to  the  church  in  their 
principles  and  practices  :  that  the  parliament,  by 
the  corporation  and  test-acts,  thought  they  had 
raised  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  hierarchy,  never 
imagining  that  a  set  of  men  would  rise  up,  whose 
consciences  would  be  too  tender  to  obey  the  laws, 
but  hardened  enough  to  break  them:  that  as  the 
n  began  with  an  act  in  favour  of  dissenters. 


so  the  commons  were  desirous  that  in  the  beginuing 
of  her  majesty's  auspicious  government,  an  act 
should  pass  in  favour  of  the  church  of  England: 
that  this  bill  did  not  intrench  on  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion, or  deprive  the  dissenters  of  any  privileges  they 
■njoyed  by  law,  or  add  any  thing  to  the  legal  rights 
)f  the  church  of  England:  that  occasional  con- 
'ormity  was  an  evasion  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
dissenters  might  iusinuate  themselves  into  the  ma- 
nai'eraent  of  all  corporations:  that  a  separation 
from  the  church,  to  which  a  man's  conscience  will 
allow  him  occasionally  to  conform,  is  a  mere  schism, 
which  in  itself  was  sinful,  without  the  superaddition 
of  a  temporal  law  to  make  it  an  offence ;  that  the 
toleration  was  intended  only  for  the  ease  of  tender 
consciences,  and  not  to  give  a  licence  for  occasional 
conformity  :  that  conforming  and  non-conforming 
were  contradictions;  for  nothing  but  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  the  terms  of  communion  required  are 
sinful  and  unlawful  could  justify  the  one;  and  this 
plainly  condemns  the  other.  The  members  who 
opposed  the  bill  argued.  That  the  dissenters  were 
generally  well-affected  to  the  present  constitution  : 
that  to  bring  any  real  hardship  upon  them,  or  give 
rise  to  jealousies  and  fears  at  such  a  juncture,  might 
be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences ;  that  the 
toleration  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  security 
and  reputation  of  the  church,  oud  plainly  proved, 
that  liberty  of  conscience  and  gentle  measures  were 
the  most  effectual  means  for  increasing  the  voturies 
of  the  church,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  dis- 
senters-  that  the  dissenters  could  not  be  termed 
schismaiAS  without  bringing  a  heavy  charge  upon 
the  church  of  England,  which  had  not  only  tolerated 
such  schism,  but  even  allowed  communion  with  Iho 
reformed  churches  abroad  :  that  the  penalties  of  this 
bill  wore  more  »cvcre  than  those  which  the  law» 
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imposed  on  papists,  for  assisting  at  tiie  most  solemn 
act  of  tlieir  religion  ;  in  a  word,  tliat  toleration  and 
tenderness  had  been  always  pioductiveof  peace  and 
union,  whereas  persecution  had  never  failed  to  ex- 
cite disorder,  and  extend  superstition.  Many  altera- 
tions and  mitigations  were  proposed,  without  effect. 
In  the  course  of  the  debates  the  dissenters  were 
mentioned  and  reviled  with  great  acrimony  ;  and 
the  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by  virtue  of  a  consi- 
derable majority 

The  lords,  apprehensive  that  the  commons  would 
tack  it  to  some  money-bill,  voted.  That  the  annex- 
ing any  clause  to  a  money-bill  was  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  English  government,  and  the 
usage  of  parliament.  The  bill  met  with  a  very 
warm  opposition  in  the  upper  house,  where  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  whig  interest  still  remained. 
These  members  believed  that  the  intention  of  the 
bill  was  to  model  corporations  so  as  to  eject  all 
those  who  would  not  vote  in  election  for  the  tories. 
Some  imagined  this  was  a  preparatory  step  towards 
a  repeal  of  the  toleration  ;  and  others  concluded 
that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  designed  to  raise  such 
disturbances  at  home,  as  would  disctturage  the  allies 
abroad,  and  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war  im- 
practicable. The  majority  of  the  bishops,  and 
among  these  Burnet  of  Sarum,  objected  against  it 
on  the  principles  of  moderation,  and  from  motives 
of  conscience.  Nevertheless,  as  the  court  supported 
this  measure  with  its  whole  power  and  influence, 
the  bill  made  its  way  through  the  house,  though  not 
without  alterations  and  amendments,  which  were 
rejected  by  the  commons.  The  lower  house  pre- 
tended that  the  lords  had  no  right  to  alter  any  fines 
and  penalties  that  the  commons  should  lix  in  bills 
sent  up  for  their  concurrence,  on  the  supposition, 
that  those  were  matters  concerning  money,  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  lower  house  :  the  lords 
ordered  a  minute  in(iuiry  to  be  made  into  all  the 
rolls  of  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ;  and  a  great  number  of  instances  were 
found,  in  which  the  lords  hail  begun  the  clauses 
imposing  fines  and  penalties,  altered  the  penalties 
winch  had  been  fixed  by  the  commons,  and  even 
clianged  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  These 
pici-edents  were  entered  in  the  books  ;  but  the  com- 
iiioiis  resolved  to  maintain  their  points  without  en- 
gaging in  any  dis[)ute  upon  the  subject.  After 
warm  debates,  and  a  free  conference  between  the 
two  houses,  the  lords  adhered  to  their  amendments, 
tlumgh  this  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  only:  the  commons  persisted  in  rejecting 
them;  the  bill  miscarried;  and  both  houses  pub- 
lished their  proceedings,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
nation.*  A  bill  was  now  brought  into  the  lower 
house,  granting  another  year's  consider.ition  to  those 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  abjuring  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales.  The  lords  added  three  clauses, 
importing.  That  those  persons  who  should  take  the 
oath  within  the  limited  time  might  return  to  their 
benefices  and  employments,  unless  they  should  bo 
already  legally  filled;  that  any  person  endeavour- 
ing to  defeat  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  now 
hunted  by  law,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high- 
treason;  and  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  should  be 
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imposed  upon  the  subjects  in  Ireland.  The  com- 
mons made  some  opposition  to  the  first  clause;  but, 
at  length,  the  question  being  put.  Whether  Ihey 
should  agree  to  the  amendments,  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative  by  one  voice. 

No  object  engrossed  more  time,  or  produced  more 
violent  debates,  than  did  the  inquiry  into  the  public 
accounts.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  this 
purpose  pretended  lo  have  made  great  discoveries. 
Thev  charged  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  paymaster- 
general  of  the  army,  with  flagrant  mismanagement. 
He  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  screened 
him  from  all  severity  of  punishment:  nevertheless, 
they  expelled  him  from  the  house  for  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor,  in  applying  several  sums  of  the 
public  money  ;  and  he  thought  proper  to  resign  his 
employment.  .\  long  address  was  prepared,  and 
prescnied  to  the  queen,  attributing  the  national 
debt  to  mismanagement  of  the  funds  ;  complaining 
that  the  old  methods  of  the  exchequer  hud  been 
neglected;  and  that  iniquitous  frauds  had  been 
committed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  prizes. 
Previous  to  this  remonstrance,  the  house,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  of  the  committee,  bad  passed  se- 
veral severe  resolutions,  particularly  against  Charles, 
Lord  Halifax,  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer, 
as  having  neglected  his  duty,  and  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust.  For  these  reasons,  they  actually 
besought  the  queen,  in  an  address,  that  she  would 
give  directions  to  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  said  oflences;  and  she  promised  to 
comply  with  their  request.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lords  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  all  the  ob- 
servations which  the  commissioners  of  accounts  had 
offered  to  both  houses.  They  ascribed  the  national 
debt  to  deficiencies  in  the  funds;  they  acquitted 
Lord  Halifax,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  their 
officers,  whom  the  commons  h.ad  accused  ;  and  repre- 
sented these  circumstances  in  an  address  to  the 
queen,  which  was  afterwards  printed,  with  the 
vouchers  to  every  particular.  This  difference  blew 
up  a  fierce  llame  of  discord  between  the  two  houses, 
which  manifested  their  mutual  animosity  in  speeches, 
voles,  resolutions,  and  conferences.  The  commons 
affirmed,  That  no  cognisance  the  lords  could  lake  of 
the  public  accounts  would  enable  them  to  supply 
any  deficiency,  or  appropriate  any  surplusage  of 
the  public  money  :  that  they  could  neither  acquit 
nor  condemn  any  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  in- 
quiry arising  originally  in  their  own  house  ;  and 
thai  their  attempt  to  acquit  Charles,  Lord  Halifax, 
was  unparliamentary.  The  lords  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  take  cognisance  originally  of  all  public  ac- 
counts :  they  affirmed,  that  in  their  resolutions, 
with  respect  to  Lord  Halifax,  they  had  proceeded 
accordmg  lo  the  rules  of  justice.  They  owned, 
however,  that  their  resolutions  did  not  amount  to 
any  judgment  or  acquittal;  but  that  finding  a  vote 
of  the  commons  reflected  upon  a  member  of  their 
house,  they  thought  (it  to  give  their  opinion  in  their 
legislative  capacity.  The  queen  interposed  by  a 
message  to  the  lords,  desiring  they  would  dispatch 
the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  di» 
pute  continued  even  after  this  intimation  :  ono  con- 
ference was  held  after  another,  till  at  length  both 
sides  despaired  of  an  accommodation.  The  lords 
ordered  their  proceedings  to  be  printed,  and  the 
commons  followed  their  example.  On  the  27!h  ot 
February,  the  queen,  having  passed  all  the  bills 
that  were  readv  lor  the  royal  assent,  ordered  tno 
lord-keeper  to  prorogne  the  parliament,  after  hav- 
ing pronounced 'a  speech  in  the  usual  ftyle.  She 
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Ihauked  them  for  their  zeal,  affection,  and  dispatch  ; 
declared  she  would  encourage  and  maintain  the 
church  as  by  law  established ;  desired  they  would 
consider  some  further  laws  fur  restraining  the  great 
license  assumed  for  publishing  scandalous  pamphlets 
and  libels;  and  assured  them,  that  all  her  share  of 
the  prizes  which  might  be  taken  in  the  war  should 
be  applied  to  the  public  service.  By  this  time,  the 
earl  of  Rochester  was  entirely  moved  from  the 
queen's  councils.  Finding;  himself  outweighed  by 
the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
Godolphiu,  he  had  become  sullen  and  intractable ; 
and,  rather  than  repair  to  his  government  of  Ire- 
land, chose  to  resign  the  office,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  an  accomplished  nobleman,  who  had  ac- 
quired gieat  popularity  by  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Vigo.  The  parties  in  the  house  of  lords 
were  kg  nearly  matched,  that  the  queen,  in  order  to 
ascertain  an  undoubted  majority  in  the  next  session, 
created  four  new  peers,  who  had  signalized  them- 
selves by  the  violence  of  their  speeches  in  the  house 
of  commons.  These  were,  John  Granville,  created 
Baron  Granville,  of  Potheridge,  in  the  county  of 
Devon;  Heneage  Finch,  baron  of  Guernsey,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton;  Sir  John  Leveson  Gower, 
Baron  Gower,  of  Sittenham,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and 
Francis  Seymour  Conway,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  made  Baron  Conway,  of  Ragley,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, John  Harvey,  of  the  opposite  faction,  was 
created  baron  of  Ickworth,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ; 
and  the  marquess  of  Normanby  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  duke  of  Buckinghamshire. 

The  two  houses  of  convocation,  which  were  sum- 
moned with  the  parliament,  bore  a  strong  affinity 
with  this  assembly,  by  the  different  interests  that 
prevailed  in  the  upper  and  lower.  The  last,  in 
imitation  of  the  commons,  was  desirous  of  branding 
the  preceding  reign  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  they  concurred  with  the  prelates  in  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  her  majesty.  Then  their  for- 
mer contest  was  revived.  The  lower  house  desired, 
in  an  application  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  suffiagans,  that  the  matters  in  dispute  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  synodical  proceodiugs,  and 
the  right  of  the  lower  house  to  hold  intermediate 
assemblies,  might  be  taken  inio  consideration,  and 
speedily  determined.  The  bishops  proposed,  that 
in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower  house  might 
appoint  committees  to  prepare  matters ;  and  when 
business  should  be  brought  regularly  before  them, 
the  archbishop  would  regulate  the  prorogations  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  should  have  sufficient  time 
to  sit  and  deliberate  ou  the  subject.  This  offer  did 
not  satisfy  the  lower  house,  which  was  emboldened 
to  persist  in  its  demand  by  a  vote  of  the  conimous. 
These,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  thanks  from 
the  clergy,  touching  Mr.  Lloyd,  son  to  the  bishop 
of  Worcester,  whom  they  ordered  to  he  prosecuted, 
after  his  privilege  as  member  of  the  convocation 
should  be  expired,  had  resolved,  That  they  would, 
on  all  occasions,  assert  the  just  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  lower  houtie  of  convocation.  The  prelates 
refuHed  to  depart  from  the  archbishop's  right  of 
proroguing  the  whole  convocation  with  consent  of 
itis  luiTraganM.  The  lower  house  proposed  to  refer 
the  controversy  to  the  queen's  decision.  The  bishops 
declined  this  expedient,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
epitcopttl  authorilv.  and  the  nresidcncc  of  the  arch- 
hiwliop.  'liii^  luw(*r  liouM  having  incurred  ihu  ini- 
putiition  ut  favouring  preshytory,  by  ihia  opposition 


to  the  bishops,  entered  in  their  books  a  declaration, 
acknowledging  the  order  of  bishops  as  superior  to 
presbyters,  and  to  be  a  divine  apostolical  institution. 
Then  they  desired  the  bishops,  in  an  address,  to 
concur  in  settling  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  apos- 
tolical right  of  episcopacy,  that  it  might  be  a  stand- 
ing rule  of  the  church.  They  likewise  presented  a 
petition  to  the  queen,  complaining,  that  in  the 
convocation  called  in  1700,  after  an  interruption  of 
ten  years,  several  questions  having  arisen  concern 
ing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  lower  house,  tin 
bishops  had  refused  a  verbal  conference;  and  after 
wards  declined  a  proposal  to  submit  the  disputt 
to  her  majesty's  determination  :  they,  therefore, 
fled  for  protection  to  her  majesty,  begging  she 
would  call  the  question  into  her  own  royal  audience. 
The  queen  promised  to  consider  their  petition,  which 
was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  or- 
dered their  council  to  examine  the  affair,  how  it 
consisted  with  law  and  custom.  Whether  their  re- 
port was  unfavourable  to  the  lower  house,  or  the 
queen  was  unwilling  to  encourage  the  division,  no 
other  answer  was  made  to  their  address.  I'he  arch- 
bishop replied  to  their  request  presented  to  the 
upper  house,  concerning  the  divine  right  of  presby- 
tery, that  the  preface  to  the  form  of  ordination  con- 
tained a  declaration  of  three  orders  of  ministers 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles  ;  namely,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  to  which  they  had  subscribed  : 
but  he  and  his  brethren  cuuceived,  that  without  a 
royal  license,  they  had  not  authority  to  attempt, 
enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  canon,  which 
should  concern  cither  doctrine  or  disuipline.  The 
lower  house  answered  this  declaration  in  very  petu- 
lant terms;  and  the  dispute  subsisted  when  the 
parliament  was  prorogued.  But  these  contests  pro- 
duced divisions  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  who  ranged  themselves  in  different  factions, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  high  church  and  low 
church.  The  first  consisted  of  ecclesiastical  tories  ; 
the  other  included  those  who  professed  revolution 
principles,  and  recommended  moderation  towards 
the  dissenters.  The  high  church  party  reproached 
the  other  as  time-servers,  and  presbylerians  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  were,  in  their  turn,  stigmatized  us  the 
friends  and  abettors  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
At  present,  however,  the  tories,  both  in  church 
and  state,  triumphed  in  the  favour  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  right  of  parliaments,  the  memory  of 
the  late  king,  and  even  the  act  limiting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover,  became  the  sub- 
jects of  ridicule.  The  queen  was  flattered  as  pos- 
sessor of  the  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  monarchy  : 
the  history  written  by  her  grandfather,  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  now,  for  the  tirst  time,  published, 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  obedience,  and  inspire 
the  peo)»le  with  an  althorrence  of  opposition  to  an 
anointed  sovereign.  Her  majesty's  hereditary  right 
was  deiluced  from  Edward  the  confessor,  and,  as 
heir  of  his  pretended  sanctity  and  virtue,  she  was 
persuaded  to  touch  persons  alUicted  with  the  king's 
evil,  according  lo  the  olUco  inserted  in  the  Liturgy 
fur  this  occasion. 

The  change  of  the  ministry  iu  Scotland  seemed 
favourable  to  the  episcopalians  and  anti-revolu- 
tioners  of  that  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Murchmunt, 
Melvil,  Selkirk,  Lcven,  and  Hyndford  wore  laid 
aside  :  the  earl  of  Seaficld  was  appointed  chancellor : 
the  duke  of  Quemsbury,  and  the  Lord  ViKcoiint 
Tarbut,  were  declared  secretaries  of  state  :  the  imir- 
quusH  of  Annuldutu  wat  made  pr<^:«ideut  ot  the 
council,  and  thu  curl  of  Tulliburdtn,  lord  privy-seal. 
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A  new  parliament  having  been  summoned,  the  earl 
of  Seafield  employed  his  influence  so  successfully, 
that  a  great  number  of  anti-revolutinners  were  re- 
turned as  members.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  had 
obtained  from  the  queen  a  letter  tn  the  pnvy-council 
ill  Scotland,  in  which  she  expressed  her  desire,  that 
the  presbyterian  clergy  should  live  in  brotherly  love 
and  communion  with  such  dissenting  ministers  of 
th<;  reformed  religion,  as  were  in  possession  of  be- 
nefices, and  lived  with  decency,  and  submission  to 
the  law.  The  episcopal  clergy,  encouraged  by  these 
expressions  in  their  favour,  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  queen,  imploring  her  protection  ;  and  hunibly 
iieseeching  her  to  allow  those  parishes  in  which 
there  was  a  majority  of  episcopal  freeholders,  to 
bestow  the  benefice  on  ministers  of  their  principles. 
Tins  petition  was  presented  by  Doctor  Skcen,  and 
Ditctor  Scott,  who  were  introduced  by  the  duke  of 
Qui'cnsbury  to  her  majesty.  She  assuredthem  of  her 
protection  and  endeavours tosupplytheirnecessities; 
and  exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace  and  Christian 
love  with  the  clergy,  who  were,  by  law,  invested 
with  the  church  government  in  het  ancient  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  A  proclamation  of  indemnity  having 
been  published  in  March,  a  great  number  of  Ja- 
cobites returned  from  France  and  other  countries, 
pretended  to  have  changed  their  sentiments,  and 
took  the  oaths,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  sit  in 
parliament.  They  formed  an  accession  to  the  strength 
of  the  anti-revoiutioners  and  episcopalians,  who  now 
hoped  to  outnumber  the  presbyterians,  and  out- 
weigh their  interest.  But  this  confederacy  was 
composed  of  dissonant  parts,  from  which  no  har- 
mony could  be  expected.  The  presbyterians  and 
revolutiuners  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
The  country  party  of  malcontents,  which  took  its 
rise  from  the  disai>pointments  of  the  Daricn  settle- 
ment, acted  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  marquess  of  Tweedale;  and  the  carl 
(tf  Hume  apiiearcd  as  chief  of  the  anti-revolutioners. 
The  different  parties,  who  now  united,  pursued  the 
most  opposite  ends.  The  majority  of  the  country 
party  were  friends  to  the  revolution,  and  sought 
only  redress  of  tiie  grievances  which  the  nation  had 
sustained  in  the  late  reign.  The  anti-revolutioner.s 
■onsidered  the  accession  and  government  of  King 
M'illiam  as  an  extraordinary  event,  which  they 
were  willing  to  forget,  believing  that  all  parties 
were  safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  majesty's  general 
indemnity.  The  Jacobites  submitted  to  the  queen, 
as  tutrix  or  regent  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom 
they  firmly  believed  she  intended  to  establish  on  tlie 
throne.  The  whigs,  under  Argyle,  alarmed  at  the 
coalition  of  all  their  enemies,  resolved  to  procure 
a  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  revolution. 

The  i)arliament  being  opened  on  the  6th  of  May 
at  Kdinburgh,  by  the  duke  of  Qucensbury  as  com- 
missioner, the  queen's  letter  was  read,  in  which  she 
demanded  a  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces, 
advised  them  to  encourage  trade,  and  exhorted  them 
to  proceed  with  wisdom,  prudence  and  unanimity. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  immediately  (.ncrcd  the  draft 
of  a  bill  for  recognising  her  majesty's  undoubted 
right  aiul  title  to  the  imperial  ctown  of  Scotland, 
(icinrding  to  the  declaration  of  tiio  estates  of  the 
kint.'doin,  containing  the  claim  of  right.  It  was 
ininu'diati'Iy  received  ;  and  at  the  second  reading, 
the  queen's  advocate  offered  an  additional  clause, 
denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason  against  any 
person  who  should  question  her  majesty's  right  and 
title  to  the  crown,  or  her  exercise  (»r  the  govurnmput, 
from  ber  actual  entry  to  the  aame.     This,  after  a 


long  and  warm  debate,  was  carried  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  anii-revolutioners.  Then  the  earl  of 
Hume  produced  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  supply: 
immediately  after  it  was  read,  the  marquess  of  Twee- 
dale  made  an  overture,  that,  before  all  other  busi- 
ness, the  parliament  would  proceed  to  make  such 
conditions  of  government,  and  regulations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  place  after  the 
decease  of  her  majesty,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  as 
should  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  re- 
]ig:ion  and  liberty.  This  overture,  and  the  bill,  were 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  commissioner  found  himself  involved  in  great 
perplexity.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  the  marquess  of 
Annandale,  and  the  earl  of  Marchraont,  gave  him 
to  understand  in  private,  that  they  were  resolved  to 
move  for  a u  act,  ratifying  the  revolution;  and  for 
another  confirming  the  presbyterian  government: 
that  they  wonld  insist  upon  their  being  discussed 
before  the  bill  of  supply,  and  that  they  were  certain 
of  carrying  the  points  at  which  they  aimed.  The 
commissioner  now  found  himself  reduced  to  a  very 
disagreeable  alternative.  There  was  a  necessity  for 
relinquishing  all  hope  of  a  supply,  or  abandoning 
the  anti-revolutioners,  to  whom  he  was  connected 
by  promises  of  concurrence.  The  whigs  were  de- 
termined to  oppose  all  schemes  of  supply  that  should 
come  from  the  cavaliers;  and  these  last  resolved  to 
exert  their  whole  power  in  preventing  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  revolution,  and  the  presbyterian  disci- 
pline. He  foresaw,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
whigs  would  be  joined  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  his  party,  so  as  to  preponderate  against  the 
cavaliers.  He  endeavoured  to  cajole  both  jmrties  : 
but  found  the  task  impracticable.  He  desired  in 
parliament,  that  the  act  for  the  supply  might  be 
read,  promising  that  they  should  have  full  time  af- 
terwards to  deliberate  on  other  subjects.  The  mar- 
quess of  Tweedale  insisted  upon  his  overture;  and^ 
after  warm  debates,  the  house  resolved  to  proceed 
with  such  acts  as  might  be  necessary  for  securing 
the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  before 
any  bill  for  supply  or  other  business  should  be  dis- 
cussed. The  marquess  of  Athol  offered  an  act  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  her  majesty's 
decease  :  but,  before  it  was  read,  the  duke  of  Argyle 
presented  his  draft  of  a  bill  for  ratifjing  the  revolu- 
tion, and  all  the  acts  following  thereupon.  An  act 
for  limiting  the  succession  after  the  death  of  her 
majesty,  and  the  heirs  of  her  bodv,  was  produced  by 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  The  earl'of  Roihes  recom. 
mended  another,  importing,  that,  after  her  majesty's 
death,  and  failing  heirs  of  her  body,  no  persons 
coming  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  king  or  queen  of  Eugland,  should,  as  king  or 
queen  of  Scotland,  have  power  to  make  peace  or 
war  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The  earl  of 
Marchmont  recited  the  draft  of  an  act  for  securing 
the  true  protestant  religion,  and  the  presb\  r.riaii 
government :  one  was  also  suggested  by  Sir  l*;arick 
Johnston,  allowing  the  imnortation  of  wines  and 
other  foreign  liquors.  All  incso  bills  were  oideied 
to  lie  on  the  table.  Then  the  earl  of  Slrathitnirc 
produced  an  act  for  toleration  to  all  protcstanis  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  But  against  this 
the  general  assembly  presented  a  most  violent  re- 
monstrance ;  and  the  promoters  of  the  bill  foreseeing 
that  it  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  allowed  it 
to  drop  for  the  present.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  the 
parliament  passed  an  act  for  preserving  the  true  re- 
formed protestant  religion,  and  confirming  presby- 
terian church  government,  as  agreoHble  to  tlm  wordi 
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of  God,  and  the  only  government  of  Christ's  church, 
within  the  kingdom.  The  same  party  enjoyed  a 
further  triumph  in  the  success  of  Argyle's  act,  for 
ratifyins  and  perpetuating  the  first  act  of  King  Wil- 
liam's parliiiment ;  for  declaring  it  high-treason  to 
disown  the  authority  of  that  parliament,  or  to  alter 
or  renovate  the  claim  of  right,  or  any  article  thereof. 
This  last  clause  was  strenuously  opposed  ;  but  at 
last  the  bill  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
ministry,  except  the  marquess  of  Athol  and  the  Vis- 
(jouut  Tarbat,  who  began,  at  this  period,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  opposite  party. 

The  cavaliers,  thinking  themselves  betrayed  by 
the  duke  of  Queensbury,  who  had  assented  to  these 
acts,  first  expostulated  with  him  on  his  breach  of 
jiromise,  and  then  renounced  his  interest,  resolving 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  court,  and  jointly 
pursue  such  measures  as  might  be  for  the  interest  of 
their  party.  But  of  all  the  bills  that  were  produced 
in  the  course  of  this  remarkable  session,  that  which 
produced  the  most  violent  altercation,  was  the  act 
of  security,  calculated  to  abridge  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  limit  the  successor,  and  throw  a  vast  ad- 
ditional power  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  It 
was  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph  :  many  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  were  proposed,  and  some 
adopted:  inflammatory  speeches  were  uttered  ;  bit- 
ter sarcasms  retorted  from  party  to  party  ;  and  dif- 
ferent votes  passed  on  different  clauses.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  opposition  from  the 
ministry  and  the  cavaliers,  it  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
•ority  of  fifty-nine  voices.  The  commissioner  was 
.mporluned  to  give  it  the  royal  assent ;  but  declined 
answering  their  entreaties  till  the  U)th  of  Septem- 
ber. Then  he  made  a  speech  in  parliament,  giving 
them  to  understand  that  he  had  received  the  queen's 
pleasure,  and  was  empowered  to  give  the  royal  as- 
sent, to  all  the  acts  voted  in  this  session,  except  to 
the  act  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom. 

A  motion  was  made,  to  solicit  the  royal  assent  in 
an  address  to  her  majesty:  but  the  question  being 
put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. On  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  the  earl  of 
Marchmont  had  produced  a  bill  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion on  the  house  of  Hanover.  At  first  the  import 
of  it  v,as  not  known  ;  but,  when  the  clerk  in  reading 
itmentioned  the  Princess  Sophia,  the  whole  house  was 
kindled  into  a  flame.  Scmie  proposed  that  the  over- 
ture should  be  burned  :  others  moved  that  the  earl 
might  be  sent  prisoner  to  the  castle  ;  and  a  general 
dissatisfaction  appeared  in  the  whole  assembly.  Not 
that  the  majority  in  parliament  were  averse  to  the 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover:  but  they  re- 
solved to  avoid  a  nomination  without  stipulated  con- 
ditions ;  and  they  had  already  provided,  in  the  act 
of  security,  that  it  should  be  high-treason  to  own 
any  perstm  as  king  and  queen  after  her  majesty's 
decease,  until  he  or  she  should  take  the  coronation 
oath,  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  claim  of  right,  and 
such  conditions  as  should  be  settled  iu  this  or  any 
ensuing  parliament. 

Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of  und.iuntcd 
cojirage  and  inflexible  integrity,  who  po.-isessed  re- 
publican principles,  after  having  observed  that  the 
nation  would  be  enslaved,  should  it  submit  cither 
willingly  or  by  commission,  to  the  successor  of  Kng- 
land,  without  such  conditions  of  govcinment  us 
should  secure  ihcm  against  the  influence  of  an  Kn- 
glish  minihtry,  offered  the  draft  of  an  act,  importing, 
**  That  after  the  duceaso  of  hor  majesty,  without 
heim  of  lier  borjy,  no  person  being  successor  to  tin 
Knglivh   throne  should   succeed    to   the  crown   o 


Scotland,  but  under  the  following  limitation,  which, 
together  with  the  coronation  oath  and  claim  of  righi, 
they  should  swear  to  observe;  namely,  That  all 
offices  and  places,  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  pen- 
sions, should  for  the  future  be  conferred  by  a  par- 
liament to  be  chosen  at  every  Michaelmas  head- 
court,  to  sit  on  the  1  st  day  of  November,  and  adjourn 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  till  the  ensuing  Mi- 
chaelmas :  that  they  should  choose  their  own  presi- 
dent:  that  a  committee  of  thirty-six  members, 
chosen  out  of  the  whole  parliament,  without  distinc- 
tion of  estates,  should,  during  the  intervals  of  par- 
liament, be  vested,  under  the  king,  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  act  as  his  council,  he 
accountable  to  parliament,  and  call  it  together  on 
extraordinary  occasions."  He  also  proposed  that 
the  successor  should  be  nominated  by  the  majority  : 
declaring  for  himself,  that  he  would  rather  concur 
in  nominating  the  most  rigid  papist  with  those  con- 
ditions than  the  truest  protestant  without  them. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  many  members  :  and 
though  postponed  for  the  present,  in  favour  of  an 
act  of  trade,  under  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
it  was  afterwards  resumed  with  great  warmth.  In 
vain  the  lord-treasurer  represented  that  no  funds 
were  as  yet  provided  for  the  army,  and  moved  for  a 
reading  of  the  act  presented  for  that  purpose:  a 
certain  member  observed,  that  this  was  a  very  un- 
seasonable juncture  to  propose  a  supply,  when  the 
house  had  so  much  to  do  for  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion :  he  said  they  had  very  little  encouragement  to 
grant  supplies,  when  they  found  themselves  frustrated 
of  all  their  labour  and  expense  for  these  several 
months  ;  and  when  the  whole  kingdom  saw  that 
supplies  served  for  no  other  uses  but  to  gratify  the 
avarice  of  some  insatiable  ministers.  Fletcher  ex- 
patiated upon  the  good  consequences  that  would 
arise  from  the  act  which  he  had  proposed.  The 
chancellor  answered,  that  such  an  act  was  laying  a 
scheme  for  a  commonwealth,  and  tending  to  inno- 
vate the  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The  ministry 
proposed  the  state  of  a  vote,  whether  they  should 
first  give  a  reading  to  Fletcher's  act  or  to  the  act 
of  subsidy.  The  country  party  moved  that  the 
question  might  be,  "Overtures  for  subsidies,  or 
overtures  for  liberty."  Fletcher  withdrew  his  act. 
rather  than  people  should  pervert  the  meaning  iif 
laudable  designs.  The  house  resounded  with  the 
cry  of  "  Liberty  or  Subsidy.'*  Bitter  invectives 
were  uttered  against  the  ministry.  One  member 
said  it  was  now  plain  the  nation  was  to  expect  no 
other  return  for  their  expense  and  toil,  than  that  of 
being  loaded  with  a  subsidy,  and  being  obliged  to 
bend  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which 
was  prejiared  for  them  from  that  throne  :  another 
observed,  that  as  their  liberties  were  suppressed,  so 
(he  privileges  of  parliament  were  like  to  be  torn  from 
them  ;  but  that  he  would  venture  his  life  in  defence 
of  his  birthright,  and  rather  die  a  free  man  than 
live  a  slave.  When  the  vote  was  demanded  and 
declined  by  the  commissioner,  the  carl  of  Hoxburgh 
declared,  that  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  obtaining 
so  natural  and  undeniable  a  privilege  of  parliament, 
they  would  demand  it  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands.  The  commisMoner,  foreseeing  this  spirit  »>f 
freedom  and  contradiction,  had  ordered  the  foot- 
guards  to  bo  in  readiness,  and  placed  a  strong  guard 
upon  the  eastern  gale  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding 
tliese  precautions,  he  ran  the  risk  uf  being  torn  in 
pieces  ;  and,  in  this  apprehension,  ordered  iho  cluin- 
ctdlor  to  inform  the  houHc,  thnt  the  parliament  should 
I  proceed   upon    overturt-s   for   liberty   Jit    their   next 
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sitting.  This  promise  allayed  the  ferment  which 
had  begun  to  rise  Next  day  the  members  prepared 
au  overture,  implying,  "That  the  elective  members 
should  be  choseu  tor  every  seat  at  the  Michaelmas 
head-courts  :  that  a  parliament  should  be  held  ouce 
m  two  years  at  least  :  that  the  short  adjournments 
dtr:  die  in  diem  should  be  made  by  the  parliaments 
themselves,  as  in  England ;  and  that  no  officer  in 
the  army,  customs,  or  excise,  nor  any  gratuitous 
pensioner,  should  sit  as  an  elective  member."  The 
e(pmmissioner  being  apprized  of  their  proceedings, 
called  for  such  acts  as  he  was  empowered  to  pass,  and 
having  given  the  royal  assent  to  them,  prorogued 
the  parliament  to  the  12th  of  October. 

Though  the  queen  refused  to  pass  the  act  of  secu 
rify,  the  royal  assent  was  granted  to  an  act  of  limi 
t'ltu'a  on  the  successor,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  no  king  or  queen  of  Scotland  should  havt 
|i(iwer  to  make  war  or  peace  without  consent  of  par 
liament.  Another  law  was  enacted,  allowing  French 
uiiies  and  other  liquors  to  be  imported  in  neutral 
h'.ttoms.  Without  this  expedient,  it  was  alle_ 
that  the  revenue  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
iii;iintain  the  government.  An  act  passed  in  favour 
<i!  the  company  trading  to  Africa  and  tlie  Indies; 
;i Mother  for  a  commission,  concerning  the  puidic  ac- 
rniints  ;  a  third  for  punishing  slanderous  speeches 
;mii1  writings.  The  commission  fur  treating  of  a 
union  with  England  was  vacated,  with  a  prohibition 
in  grant  any  other  commission  for  that  jjurpose 
without  consent  of  parliament;  and  no  supply  having 
ii'-en  provided  before  the  adjournment,  the  army 
and  expense  of  government  were  maintained  upon 
(.reciit. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  remarkable  session  of 
the  Scottish  parliaments  in  which  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury  was  abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
luiiiistry  ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  ferocity  and  opposition 
prevailed,  as  threatened  the  whole  kingdom  with 
civil  war  and  confusion.  The  queen  conferred  titles 
upon  those  who  appeared  to  have  influence  in  the 
nation,  and  attachment  to  her  government,  and  re- 
vived the  order  of  the  thistle,  which  the  late  king 
had  dropped. 

The  marquess  of  Athol,  and  the  marquess  of 
Douglas,  though  this  last  was  a  minor,  were  created 
dukes.  Lord  Tarbat  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
carl  of  Cromarty  ;  the  Viscounts  Stair  and  Hose. 
hrrry  were  promoted  to  the  same  dignity;  Lord 
lioyle  was  created  earl  of  Glasgow  ;  James  Stuart, 
of  Bute,  carl  of  Bute;  Charles  Hope,  of  Hopetoun, 
earl  of  Hopetoun;  John  Crawford,  of  Kilbernie, 
Viscount  Garnock  ;  and  Sir  James  Primrose,  of 
('arrington.  Viscount  Primrose. 

Ireland  was  filled  with  discontent,  by  the  behaviour 
and  conduct  of  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates. 
The  earl  of  Rochester  had  contributed  to  foment  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom,  by  encouraging  the  factious 
which  bad  been  imported  from  Kngland.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  was  received  with  open  arms,  as  heir  to 
the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  who  had  been  the  bul- 
warks of  the  protehtant  interest  in  Ireland.  He 
o])''ned  the  parliament  on  the  "21  st  of  September, 
with  a  speech  to  both  houses,  in  which  he  told  them, 
th^t  his  inclination,  hia  interest,  and  the  examples 
of  his  progenitors,  were  indispensable  obligations 
upon  him,  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  prosperity  of  his  native  country.  The 
commons  having  chosen  Allen  Broderick  to  be  their 
speaker,  proceeded  to  draw  up  very  affectionate  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  and  the  lord-lieutenant.  In 
Limi  to  the  queen  they  couipUiiied,  that  their  enemies 


had  misrepresented  them,  as  desirous  of  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown  of  England  ;  they,  therefore, 
to  vindicate  themselves  from  such  false  aspersions,  de- 
clared and  acknowledged,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land was  annexed  and  united  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  England.  In  order  to  express  their  hatred  of  the 
trustees,  they  resolved,  That  all  the  protestant  free- 
holders of  that  kingdom  had  been  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously misrepresented,  traduced,  and  abused  in  a 
book  entitled,  *'  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Irish  Forfeitures;'*  ^ 
and  it  appearing  that  Francis  Annesley,  member  of  ^ 
the  house,  John  Trenchard,  Henry  Langford,  and 
James  Hamilion,  were  authors  of  that  book,  they 
further  resolved.  That  these  persons  had  scanda- 
lously and  maliciously  misrepresented  and  traduced 
the  protestant  fi-eeholders  of  that  kingdom,  and  en- 
deavoured to  create  a  misunderstanding  and  jealousy 
between  the  people  of  England  aud  the  protestants 
of  Ireland.  Annesley  was  expelled  the  house,  Ha- 
milton was  dead,  and  Trenchard  had  returned  to 
England.  They  bad  iiuished  the  inquiry  before  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament;  and  sold,  at  an  under 
value,  the  best  of  the  t'orfeited  estates  to  the  sword- 
blade  company  of  England.  This  company,  in  a 
petition  to  the  Iiish  parliament,  prayed  that  heads 
of  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  enabling  them  to  take 
conveyances  of  lauds  in  Ireland  :  but  the  parliament 
was  very  little  disposed  to  conHrm  the  bargains  of 
ihe  trustees,  and  the  petition  lay  neglected  on  the 
table.  The  house  expelled  John  Asgill,  who,  as 
agent  to  the  sword-blade  company,  had  offered  to 
lend  money  to  the  public  in  Ireland,  on  condition 
that  the  parliament  would  pass  an  act  to  confirm 
the  company's  purchase  of  the  forfeited  estates.  His 
constituents  disowned  his  proposal:  and  when  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  house,  and  an- 
swer for  his  prevarication,  he  pleaded  his  privilege, 
as  member  of  the  English  parliament.  The  com- 
mons, in  a  representation  of  the  state  and  grievances 
of  the  nation,  gave  her  majesty  to  understand,  that 
the  constitution  of  Ireland  had  been  of  late  greatly 
shaken,  and  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  called 
in  question,  and  tried  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
their  ancestors ;  that  the  expense  to  which  they  had 
been  unnecessarily  exposed  by  the  late  trustees  for 
the  forfeited  estates,  in  defending  their  just  rights 
and  titles,  had  exceeded  in  value  the  current  cash 
of  the  kingdom  :  that  their  trade  was  decayed,  their 
money  exhausted  ;  and  that  they  were  hindered  from 
maintaining  their  own  manufactures!  that  many 
protestant  families  had  been  constrained  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  foreign 
countries  :  that  the  want  of  frequent  parliaments  in 
Ireland  had  encouraged  evil-minded  men  to  oppress 
the  suliject :  that  many  civil  oilicers  had  acquired 
great  fortunes  in  that  impoverished  country,  by  the 
exeicise  of  corruption  and  oppression  :  that  others, 
in  considerable  employments,  resided  in  another 
kingdom,  neglecting  personal  attendance  on  their 
duty,  while  their  offices  were  ill  executed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  and  the  failure  of  justice. 
They  declared,  that  it  was  from  her  majesty's  gra- 
cious interposition  alone  they  proposed  to  themselves 
relief  from  those  their  manifold  grievances  and  mis- 
fortunes. The  commons  afterwards  voted  the  ne- 
cessary sup])lie5,  and  granted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of 
the  necessary  branches  of  the  establishment. 

They  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  public 
nccounts,  by  which  they  discovered,  that  at)ove  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  falsely  charged 
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as  a  debt  upon  the  nation.  The  committee  was 
thanked  by  the  house  for  having  saved  this  sum, 
and  ordered  to  examine  what  persons  were  con- 
cerned in  such  a  misrepresentation,  which  was  ge- 
nerally imputed  to  those  who  acted  under  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  He  himself  was  a  nobleman  of  honour 
and  generosity,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  fond  oi 
popular  applause:  but  he  was  surrounded  by  people 
uf  more  sordid  principles,  who  had  ingratiated  them- 
selves into  his  confidence  by  the  arts  of  adulation. 
The  commons  voted  a  provision  for  the  half-pay 
officers;  and  abolished  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  unnecessary 
branches  of  the  establishment.  They  passed  an  act, 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  after  the  pattern 
set  them  by  England :  but  the  most  important 
transaction  of  this  session  was  a  violent  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  popery.  It  bore  a  strong  affinity 
to  that  which  had  passed  three  years  before  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  contained  severer  clauses.  Among  others, 
it  enacted,  "  That  all  estates  of  papists  should  be 
equally  divided  among  the  children,  notwithstanding 
any  settlement  to  the  contrary,  unless  the  persons 
on  whom  thev  might  be  settled  should  qualify  them- 
selves by  taking  the  oaths,  and  communicating  with 
the  chufch  of  England."  The  bill  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  the  ministry  in  England,  who  expected 
large  presents  from  the  Roman  catholics,  by  whom 
a  considerable  sum  had  been  actually  raised  for  this 
purpose.  But,  as  they  did  not  think  proper  to  reject 
such  a  bill  while  the  English  parliament  was  sitting 
they  added  a  clause  which  they  hoped  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  would  refuse:  namely,  "That  no 
persons  in  that  kingdom  should  be  capable  of  any 
employment,  or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  of  any 
city,  who  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving 
the  sacrament,  according  to  the  test-act  passed  in 
England."  Though  this  was  certainly  an  equal  hard 
ship  on  the  dissenters,  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
sacrificed  this  consideration  lo  their  common 
mosity  against  the  Roman  catholics,  and  accepted 
the  amendment  without  hesitation.  This  afl'air  being 
discussed,  the  commons  of  Ireland  passed  a  vote 
against  a  book  entitled,  **  Memoirs  of  the  late 
King  James  II."  as  a  seditious  libel.  They  or- 
dered it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman;  and  the  bookseller  and  printer  to  be  pro- 
scented.  When  this  motion  was  made,  a  member 
informed  the  house,  that  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
the  **  Irish  papists"  had  begun  to  form  themselves 
into  bodies,  to  plunder  the  protestants  of  their  arms 
and  money  ;  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
the  disaffected  in  England.  The  house  immediately 
resolved,  "That  the  papists  of  the  kingdom  still 
retained  hopes  of  the  accession  of  the  person  known 
by  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  late  King  James,  and  now  by  the  name  of 
James  III."  In  themldst  of  this  zeal  against  popery 
and  the  pretender,  they  were  suddenly  adjourned 
by  the  command  of  the  lord-licutcnant,  and  broke 
up  in  great  animosity  against  that  nobleman. 

They  had,  besides  the  bills  already  mentioned, 
passed  an  act  for  an  additional  excise  on  beer,  nlc, 
and  other  liquors;  another  for  encouraging  the  im- 
portation of  iron  and  staves:  a  tliird  fur  preventing 
popish  priests  from  coming  into  the  kingdom:  a 
fourth  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  for 
prevention  of  imprisonment  beyond  sea;  and  u  fifth 
l..r  nuturuli/.iiig  all  prntestant  strangers. 

The  alttntif'ii  of  the  English  minintry  had  hern 
for  some  tiui«  cliit^Hy  engroiwtt'd  by  tlie  atfairs  of  the 
continent.      'I'ho  emperor  ar.n'ed   with   the  lillies, 


that  his  son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  should  assume 
the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  demand  the  infanta  of 
Portugal  in  marriage,  and  undertake  something  of 
importance,  with  the  assistance  of  the  maritime 
powers.  Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  minister  at 
Lisbon,  had  already  made  some  progress  in  a  treaty 
with  his  Portuguese  majesty  :  and  the  court  of 
Vienna  promised  to  send  such  an  army  into  the 
field  as  would  in  a  little  time  drive  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  from  his  dominions.  But  they  were  so 
dilatory  in  their  preparations,  that  the  French  king 
broke  all  their  measures,  by  sending  powerful  rein- 
forcements to  the  elector,  in  whose  ability  and  at- 
tachment Louis  reposed  great  confidence.  Mareschal 
Villars,  who  commanded  au  aroiy  of  thirty  thousand 
men  at  Strasburgh,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  reduced 
fort  Kehl,  the  garrison  of  which  was  conducted  to 
Philipsburgh.  The  emperor,  alarmed  at  this  event, 
ordered  Count  Schlick  to  enter  Bavaria  on  the  side 
of  Saltsburg,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces: 
and  sent  another,  under  Count  Stirum,  to  invade 
the  same  electorate  by  the  way  of  Newmark,  which 
was  surrendered  to  him,  after  he  had  routed  a  party 
of  Bavarians :  the  city  of  Amberg  met  with  the 
same  fate.  Meanwhile,  Count  Schlick  defeated  a 
body  of  militia  that  defended  the  lines  of  Saltsburg, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Riedt,  and  several  other 
places.  The  elector  assembling  his  forces  near 
Breuau,  diffused  a  report  that  he  intended  to  be- 
siege Passau,  to  cover  which  place  Schlick  advanced 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  infantry,  leaving  be- 
hind his  cavalry  and  cannon.  The  elector  having 
by  this  ffiut  divided  the  imperialists,  passed  the 
bridge  of  Scardingen  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  compelled  the 
imperialists  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle:  then  he 
marched  against  the  Saxon  troops  which  guarded 
the  artillery,  and  attacked  them  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  they  were  entirely  defeated.  In  a  few 
days  after  these  actions,  he  took  Newburg  on  the 
Inn  by  capitulation:  he  obtained  another  advan- 
tage over  an  advanced  post  of  the  imperialists  near 
Burgenfeldt,  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of 
Brandenburgh  Anspach,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  engagement.  He  advanced  to  Ratisbon, 
where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  assembled,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately  put  iii 
possession  of  the  bridge  and  gate  of  the  city.  The 
burghers  immediately  took  to  their  arms,  and  planted 
cannon  on  the  ramparts;  but  when  they  saw  a  bat- 
tery erected  against  them,  and  the  elector  deter- 
mined to  bombard  the  place,  they  thought  proper 
to  capitulate,  and  comply  with  his  demands.  He 
took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  8th  of  April,  and 
signed  an  instrument  obliging  himself  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  as  soon  as  the  emperor  should  ratify  the 
diet*s  restdulion  for  the  neutrality  of  Ratisbon. 
Mareschal  Villars  having  received  orders  to  join  the 
elector  at  all  events,  and  being  reinforced  by  u  body 
of  troops,  under  Count  Tallurd,  resolved  to  break 
through  the  lines  which  the  prince  of  Baden  had 
made  at  Stolhoffen.  This  general  had  been  luckily 
joined  by  eight  Dutch  battalions,  and  received  the 
Prench  army,  though  double  his  number,  with  such 
obstinate  resolution,  that  Villars  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat wiln  great  loss,  and  directed  his  route  towards 
Offingen  Nevertheless,  ho  penetrated  through  the 
Black  Forest,  and  effected  a  junction  witli  the 
elector.  Count  Stirum  endeavoured  to  join  Prince 
Louis  of  Buden  ;  but  being  attacked  near  Schwem- 
mingen,  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Nortlingon. 
'11i«    confederates  were  more   succensfiil   on   the 
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Rhine,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  duke 
of  iMailborough  crossed  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  assembling  the  allied  army,  resolved  that 
the  campaign  should  be  begun  with  the  siege  of 
Bonne,  which  was  accordingly  invested  on  the  '24th 
of  April.  Three  different  attacks  were  carried  on 
a-iunst  this  place;  one  by  the  hereditary  prince  of 
ll.sse-Cassel,  another  by  the  celebrated  Coehorn, 
^Mid  a  third  by  Lieutenant-general  Fagel.  The 
LMirison  defended  themselves  vigorously  till  the 
I  :ili  of  May,  when  the  fort  having  been  taken  by 
. -^ault,  and" the  breaches  rendered  practicable,  the 
iii^irquess  d'Alegre,  the  governor,  ordered  a  parley 
t..  be  beat:  hostages  were  immediately  exchanged: 
un  the  ICth  the  capitulation  was  signed;  and  in 
three  days  the  garrison  evacuated  the  place,  in  order 
to  be  conducted  to  Luxeinburgh.  During  the  siege 
of  Bonne,  the  Mareschals  Boufflers  and  Villeroy 
advanced  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to- 
wards Tungeren  ;  and  the  confederate  army  com- 
manded bv'M.  d'Auverquerque  was  obliged  at  their 
approach 'to  retreat  under  the  cannon  of  Maes- 
tricht.  The  enemy  having  taken  possession  of 
Tongeren,  made  a  motion  against  the   confederate 


of  battle,  and  so  advantageously  posted,  that,  not- 
withstanding their  great  superiority  in  point  nf 
number,  they  would  not  hazard  an  attack;  but  re- 
tired to  the  ground  from  whence  they  had  advanced. 
Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Bonne,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  present  at  the  siege, 
returned  to  the  confederate  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, now  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
sijuadrons,  and  fifly-nine  battalions.  On  the  25th 
of  May,  the  duke  having  passed  the  river  Jecker, 
in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  they  marched 
with  precipitation  to  Bockwern,  and  abandoned 
Tongeren,  after  having  blown  up  the  walls  of  the 
place  with  gunpowder.  The  duke  continued  to  fol- 
low them  to  Thys,  where  he  encamped,  while  they 
retreated  to  Hannve,  retiring  as  he  advanced.  Then 
he  resolved  to  force  their  lines ;  this  service  was 
elfectually  performed  by  Coehorn,  at  the  point  of 
Callo,  and  by  Baron  Spaar,  in  the  county  of  Waes, 
near  Stoken.  The  duke  had  formed  the  design  of 
reducing  Antwerp,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Spanish 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  marquess  de 
licdmar.  He  intended,  with  the  grand  army,  to 
iil.uk  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  side  of  Louvaine 
,um1  Mechlin  :  he  detached  Coehorn  with  his  flying 
camp  on  the  right  of  the  Scheldt,  towards  Dutch 
Flanders,  to  amuse  the  marquess  de  Bedmar  on  that 
Bide  ;  and  he  ordered  the  Banni  Opdam,  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  to  take  post  between  Eckeren  and 
Capelle,  near  Antwerp,  that  he  might  act  against 
that  part  of  the  lines  which  was  guarded  by  th 
Spanish  forces. 

The  French  generals,  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
scheme  of  Marlborough,  resolved  to  cutoff  the 
treat  of  Opdam.  Boufflers,  with  a  detachment  of 
twenty  thousand  men  from  ViUeroy's  army,  sur- 
prised him  at  Eckeren,  where  the  Dutch  were  put 
in  disorder ;  and  Opdam,  believing  all  was  lost, 
fled  to  Breda.  Nevertheless,  the  troops  rallying 
under  General  Schlangenberg,  maintained  their 
ground  wih  the  most  obstinate  valour,  till  night, 
when  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  left  the 
communication  free  with  fort  Lillo,  to  which  place 
the  confederates  marched  without  further  molesta- 
tion, having  lost  about  lifteen  hundred  men  in  the 
engagement.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  French 
was  more   considerable.     Thev  were   frustrated  in 


their  design,  and  haa  actually  abandoned  the  field 
of  battle;"  vet  Louis  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung 
for  the  victory  :  nevertheless,  Boufflers  was  censured 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  totally  disgraced.  Opdam  presented  a  justi- 
fication of  his  conduct  to  the  states-general :  but,  by 
this  oversight,  he  forfeited  the  fruits  of  a  long 
service,  during  which  he  had  exhibited  repeated 
proofs  of  courage,  zeal,  and  capacity.  The  States 
honoured  Schlangenberg  with  a  letter  of  thanks, 
for  the  valour  and  skill  he  had  manifested  in  this 
engagement:  but,  in  a  little  time,  they  dismissed 
him  from  his  employment,  on  account  of  his  having 
given  umbrage  to 'the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by 
censuring  his  grace  for  exposing  such  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  to 'this  disaster.  After  this  action,  Vil- 
leroy, who  lay  encamped  near  St.  Job,  declared  he 
would  wait  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forth- 
with advanced  to  Hoogstraat,  with  a  view  to  give 
him  battle;  but,  at  his  approach,  the  French  gene- 
ral, setting  fire  to  his  camp,  retreated  within  his 
lines  with  great  precipitation.  Then  the  duke  in- 
vested Huy,  the  garrison  of  which,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
on  the  27th  of  August.  At  a  council  of  war,  held 
in  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  the  duke  proposed 
to  attack  the  enemy's  lines  between  the  Mehaigne 
and  Leuwe,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Danish,  Hano- 
verian, and  Hessian  generals:  but  the  scheme  was 
opposed  by  the  Dutch  officers,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  States,  who  alleged  that  the  success  was  dubious, 
and  the  consequences  of  forcing  the  lines  would  be 
inconsiderable  ;  they  therefore  recommended  the 
siei^e  of  Limburg,  by  the  reduction  of  which  they 
would  acquire  a  whole  province,  and  cover  their 
own  country,  as  well  as  Juliers  and  Gueldres,  from 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  siege  of  Limburg 
was  accordingly  undertaken.  The  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  in  two  days 
the  place  was  surrendered,  the  garrison  remaining 
prisoners  of  war.  By  this  conquest  the  allies  se- 
cured the  country  of  Liege,  and  the  electorate  of 
Cologne,  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  :  before 
the  end  of  the  year  they  remained  masters  of  the 
whole  Spanish  Guelderland,  by  the  reduction  of 
Gueldres,  which  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  having  been  long  blockaded,  bom- 
barded, and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  by  the 
Prussian  general,  Lottum.  Such  was  the  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands,  which,  in  all  probability,  would 


have    produced   events  of  greater  impo 


^  _  had 

not  the  duke  of  Marlborough  been  restricted  by  the 
deputies  of  the  states-general,  who  began  to  be  in- 
Huenced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Louvestein  faction, 
ever  averse  to  a  single  dictator. 

The  French  king  redoubled  his  efforts  in  Ger- 
many. The  duke  de  Vend6me  was  ordered  to  march 
from  the  Milanese  to  Tyrol,  and  there  join  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  already  made  himself  master  of 
Inspruck.  But  the  peasants,  rising  in  arms,  drove 
him  out  of  the  country  before  he  could  be  joined  by 
the  French  general,  who  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
return  to  the  Milanese.  The  imperialists  in  Italy 
were  so  ill  supplied  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  that 
they  could  not  pretend  to  act  offensively.  The 
French  invested  Ostiglia,  which,  however,  they 
could  not  reduce  :  but  the  fortress  of  Barsillo,  in 
the  duchy  of  Keggio,  capitulating,  after  a  long 
blockade,  they  took  possession  of  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena's  country.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  rejoining 
Villars,  resolved  to  attack  Count  Stirum,  whom 
Prince  Louis  of  Badca  had  detached  from  his  army 
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With  this  view,  they  passed  the  Danube  at  Dooa- 
wert,  and  discharged  six  ^uns.  as  a  signal  for  the 
marquess  d'Usson,  whom  they  had  left  in  the  camp 
at  Lavingen,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  imperialists, 
while  they  should  tharge  them  in  front.  Stirum  no 
sooner  perceived  the  signal,  than  he  guessed  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  resolved  to 
attack  the  marquess,  before  the  elector  and  the 
mareschal  should  advance.  He  accordingly  charged 
him  at  the  head  of  some  select  squadrons,  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  French  cavalry  were  totally 
defeated ;  and  all  the  infantry  would  have  been 
killed  or  taken,  had  not  the  elector  and  Villars 
come  up  in  time  to  turn  the  fat.e  of  the  day.  The 
action  continued  from  six  in  the  morning  till  four 
ill  the  afternoon,  when  Stirum,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Norlingen, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  all  his 
baggage  and  artillery.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  Tallard,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Old  Brisac,  with  a  prodigious  train  of  artil- 
lery. The  place  was  very  strongly  fortified,  though 
the  garrison  was  small,  and  ill  provided  with  neces- 
saries. In  fourteen  days  the  governor  surrendered 
the  place,  and  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  for 
having  made  such  a  slender  defence.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles,  and 
Tallard  was  ordered  to  invest  Lan'lau.  The  prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel  being  detached  from  the  Nether- 
lands, for  the  relief  of  the  place,  joined  the  count  of 
Nassau-Weilbourg,  general  of  the  PaUilme  forces, 
near  Spires,  where  they  resolved  to  attack  the 
French  in  their  lines.  But  by  this  time  Monsieur 
Pracnntal,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  had  joined 
Tallard,  and  enabled  him  to  strike  a  blow  which 
proved  decisive.  He  suddenly  quitted  his  linns,  and 
surprised  the  prince  at  Spirebach,  where  the  French 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  a  very  obstinate 
and  bloody  engagement,  in  which  the  prince  ol 
Hesse  distinguished  himself  hy  uncommon  marks 
of  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Three  horses 
were  successively  killed  under  him,-  and  he  slew  a 
French  ofKcer  with  his  own  hand.  After  incredible 
efTorts,  he  was  fain  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  some 
thousands.  The  French  paid  dearly  for  their  vic- 
tory, Pracontal  having  been  slain  in  the  action. 
Nevertheless,  they  resumed  the  siege,  and  the  place 
was  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The  campaign  in 
Germany  was  finished  with  the  reduction  of  Augs- 
burgh  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  took  it  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  agiced  to  its  being  secured 
by  a  French  garrison. 

The  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  wore  a  very 
unpromising  aspect.  The  Hungarians  were  fleeced, 
and  barbarously  oppressed  by  those  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  government  of  their  country.  They 
derived  courage  from  despair  :  they  seized  this  op- 
portunity, when  the  emperor's  forces  were  divided, 
and  his  councils  distracted,  to  e.xevt  thenisolvea  in 
defence  of  their  liberties:  they  ran  to  arms,  under 
the  auspices  of  Prince  Uagotzki  :  they  demanded 
that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  their 

Erivileges  restored.  Their  resentment  was  kept  up 
y  the  emissaries  of  France  and  Bavaria,  who  like- 
wise  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  their  rev(dt, 
by  repeated  promises  of  protection  mid  assistance. 
The  emperor's  prospect,  however,  was  soon  nuMided, 
by  two  incidents  of  great  con!fi'(|uenec  t»  his  intereHt, 
The  duko  of  Savoy,  foreseeing  how  much  he  should 
lie  exposeil  to  iho  mercy  of  the  French  king,  should 
that  monarch  become  master  of  the  Milunese,  en- 
gaged  in    u   accrot  uogotiutiuu  with  tho  ompcror, 


which,  notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  was  disco- 
vered by  the  court  of  Versailles.  Louis  immediately 
ordered  the  duke  de  Ven(i6rae  to  disarm  the  troops 
of  Savoy  that  were  in  his  army,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two  thousand  men  ;  to  insist  upon  the  duke's 
putting  him  in  possession  of  four  considerable  for- 
tresses; and  demand  that  the  number  of  his  troops 
should  be  reduced  to  the  establishment  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  1G96.  The  duke,  exasperated  at  these 
insults,  ordered  the  French  ambassador,  and  several 
officers  of  the  same  nation,  to  be  arrested.  Louis 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  by  a  menacing  letter, 
in  which  he  gave  him  to  understand,  that  since  nei- 
ther religion,  honour,  interest,  nor  alliances,  had 
been  able  to  influence  his  conduct,  the  duke  de 
Vendome  should  make  known  the  intentions  of  the 
French  monarch,  and  allow  him  twenty-four  hours 
to  deliberate  on  the  measures  he  should  pursue. 
This  letter  was  answered  by  a  manifesto:  in  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Vienna;  acknowledged  the  Archdukp 
Charles  as  king  of  Spain ;  and  sent  envoys  to 
England  and  Holland.  Queen  Anne,  knowing  his 
importance,  as  well  as  his  selfish  disposition,  as- 
sured him  of  her  friendship  and  assistance  ;  and 
both  she  and  the  States  sent  ambassadors  to  Turin. 
He  was  immediately  joined  by  a  body  of  imperial 
horse,  under  Visconti,  and  afterwards  by  Count 
Staremberg,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
with  whom  that  general  marched  from  the  Modenese 
in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  through  an  enemy's 
country,  and  roads  that  were  deemed  impassable. 
In  vain  the  French  forces  harassed  him  in  his 
march,  and  even  surrounded  him  in  many  different 
places  on  the  route:  he  surmounted  all  these  difli- 
culties  with  incredible  courage  and  perseverance, 
and  joined  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Canelli,  so  as  to 
secure  the  country  of  Piedmont.  The  other  inci- 
dent which  proved  so  favourable  to  the  imperial  in- 
terest, was  a  treaty,  by  which  the  king  of  Portugal 
acceded  to  the  grand  alliance.  His  ministry  per- 
ceived, that  should  Spain  be  once  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  their  master  would  sit  very  inse- 
cure upon  his  throne.  They  were  intimidated  by 
the  united  fleets  of  the  maritime  powers,  which 
maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  and  ihey  were 
allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  match  between  their 
infanta  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  to  whom  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Uonians  promised  to 
transfer  nil  their  pretensions  to  tho  Spanish  crown. 
By  this  treaty,  concluded  at  Lisbon,  between  the 
emperor,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  the  htates-general,  it  was  stipulati-d. 
That  King  Charles  should  be  conveyed  to  PoMiigal 
by  a  powerful  fleet,  having  on  board  twelve  thousand 
soldiers,  with  a  great  supply  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition;  and  that  he  should  be  joined  imme- 
diately upon  his  landing  by  an  army  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  Portuguese. 

The  confederates  reaped  very  little  advantage  from 
the  naval  operations  of  this  summer.  Sir  George 
Kookc  cruised  in  the  Channel,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  coast  of  France,  'ind  protect  the  trade  of  Kiig 
land.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Sir  Clondesley  Shov.l 
sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  with  the  combined  squa- 
drons <tf  Kngland  and  Holland.  He  directed  his 
course  to  tho  Metliterraneun,  and  being  reduced  to 
great  dinicuhy  by  want  of  water,  steered  to  Allen, 
on  the  coast  of  \  uKntia.  where  Biigadier  Seynumr 
landed,  ond  eucumped  with  two  thoutiand  five  hun 
I  dred  marines.  'V\\v  admiral  publislicd  a  short  mnnt- 
1  festo,  signifying  that  ho  was  not  como  to  tlisturb, 
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but  to  protect  the  good  subjects  of  Spain,  who  should 
swear  allegiance  to  their  lawful  monarch,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  and  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  France.  This  declaration  produced  little  or  no 
effect;  and  the  fleet  being  watered.  Sir  Cloudesley 
sailed  to  Leghorn.  One  design  of  this  armament 
was  to  assist  the  Cevennois,  who  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year,  been  persecuted  into  a  revolt 
on  account  of  religion,  and  who  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  England  and  the  states-general.  The  ad- 
miral detached  two  ships  into  the  gulf  of  Narbonne, 
with  some  refugees,  and  French  pilots,  who  had 
concerted  signals  with  the  Cevennois:  but  the 
mareschal  de  Montreuil  having  received  intimation 
of  their  design,  took  such  measures  as  prevented  all 
communication;  and  the  English  captains  having 
repeated  their  signals  to  no  purpose,  rejoined  Sir 
Cloudesley  at  Leghorn.  This  admiial  having  re- 
newed the  peace  with  the  piratical  estates  of  Barbary, 
returned  to  England,  without  having  taken  one  es- 
sential step  for  annoying  the  enemy,  or  attempted 
any  thing  that  looked  like  the  result  of  a  concerted 
scheme  for  that  purpose.  The  nation  naturally 
murmured  at  the  fruitless  expedition,  by  which  it 
had  incurred  such  a  considerable  expense.  The  mei- 
chaiits  complained  that  they  were  ill  supplied  with 
convoys.  The  ships  of  war  were  victualled  with 
damaged  provision;  and  every  article  of  the  marine 
being  mismanaged,  the  blame  fell  upon  those  who 
acted  as  council  to  the  lord-high-admiral. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  England  by  sea  much  more 
successful  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  George  Rooke, 
in  the  preceding  year,  had  detached  from  the  Me- 
diterranean Captain  Hovenden  Walker  with  six 
ships  of  the  line,  and  transports,  having  on  board 
four  regiments  of  soldiers,  for  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Being  joined  at  Antigua  by  some  troops  under 
Colonel  Codrington,  they  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  where  they  razed  the  fort, 
burned  the  town,  ravaged  the  country,  and  re-em- 
barked with  precipitation,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
port  that  the  French  had  landed  nine  hundred  men 
on  the  back  of  the  island.  They  retired  to  Nevis, 
where  they  must  have  perished  by  famine,  had  not 
they  been  providentially  relieved  by  Vice-admiral 
Graydon,  in  his  way  to  Jamaica.  This  officer  had 
been  sent  out  with  three  ships  to  succeed  Beubow, 
and  was  convoyed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Ir  ,n;ii(-s  by  two  other  ships  of  the  line.  He  had  not 
'  iil.d  many  days,  when  he  fell  in  with  part  of  the 
i'liuch  squadron,  commanded  by  Du  Casse,  on  their 
rrturn  from  the  West  Indies,  very  foul,  and  richly 
l.oicn.  Captain  Clcland,  of  the  Montague,  engaged 
the  slernmost;  hut  he  was  called  off  by  a  signal  from 
the  admiral,  who  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  without 
takmg  further  notice  of  the  enemy.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  .lamaica,  he  quarrelled  with  the  principal 
ll.inters  of  the  island  ;  and  his  ships  beginning  to  be 
.  liizT,  he  rcoolved  to  return  to  England.  He,  ac- 
coiil'ingly,  sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  with 
.1  vii-w  to  attack  the  French  at  Placentia,  in  Ncw- 
l.iuiidland  :  but  his  Ehi|is  were  dispersed  in  a  fog  that 
lasted  thirty  days  ;  and  aftervvards  the  council  of 
«ar,  which  he  convoked,  were  of  opinion,  that  he 
could  not  attack  the  settlement  with  any  prospect  of 
SIM  cess.  At  his  return  to  England,  the  house  of 
lords,  then  sitting,  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  his 
■  nnduct.  They  presented  an  address  to  the  queen, 
cirsiring  she  would  remove  him  from  his  cmploy- 
iiic-iits;  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed.  The 
I  only  exploit  that  tended  to  distress  the  enemy  was 
performed    by   llour-admiral   Dilkes,   who,   in   the 


month  of  July,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  France  with  a 
imall  squadron  ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gran- 
ville, look  or  destroyed  about  forty  ships  and  their 
convoy.  Yet  this  damage  was  inconsiderable,  when 
compared  to  that  which  the  English  navy  sustaitied 
from  the  dreadful  tempest  that  began  to  blow  on  the 
27th  of  November,  accompanied  with  such  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  peals  of  thunder,  as  overwhelmed 
the  whole  kingdom  with  consternation.  The  houses 
in  London  shook  from  their  foundations,  and  some 
of  them  falling,  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their  ruins. 
The  water  overflowed  several  streets,  and  rose  to  a 
considerable  height  in  Westminster-hall.  London- 
bridge  was  almost  choked  up  with  the  wrecks  of 
vessels  that  perished  in  the  river.  The  loss  sustained 
by  the  capital  was  computed  at  a  million  sterling; 
and  the  city  of  Bristol  suffered  to  a  prodigious 
amount :  but  the  chief  national  damage  fell  upon 
the  navy.  Thirteen  ships  of  war  were  lost,  together 
with  fifteen  hundred  seamen,  including  Rear-admiral 
Beaumont,  who  had  been  employed  in  observing 
the  Dunkirk  squadron,  and  was  then  at  anchor  in 
the  Downs,  where  his  ship  foundered.  This  great 
loss,  however,  was  repaired  with  incredible  diligence, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe.  The  queen  im- 
mediatelv  issued  orders  for  building  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ships  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed  ; 
and  she  exercised  her  bounty  for  the  relief  of  the 
shipwrecked  seamen,  and  the  widows  of  those  who 
were  drowned,  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  her 
exceedingly  popular. 

The  emperor  having  declared  his  second  son 
Charles,  king  of  Spain,  that  young  prince  set  out 
from  Vienna  to  Holland,  and  at  Dusseldorp  was 
visited  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  congratulated  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Charles  received 
him  with  the  most  obliging  courtesy.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  taking  off  his  sword,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  English  general,  with  a  very  gracious 
aspect,  saying,  iu  the  I'rench  language,  "  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  myself  a  poor  prince.  I  possess 
nothing  but  mv  cloak  and  sword;  the  latter  may  be 
of  use  w  your  grace;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
it  the  worse  for  my  wearing  it  one  day."  "  On  the 
contrary,"  replied  the  duke,  "it  will  always  put  me 
in  mind  of  your  majesty's  just  right  and  title,  and 
of  the  obligations  1  lie  under  to  hazard  my  life  m 
making  you  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom." 
This  nobleman  returned  to  England  lu  October  ; 
and  King  Charles  embarking  for  the  same  kingdom 
under  convoy  of  an  English  and  Dutch  squadron, 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  26th  of  September. 
There  he  was  received  by  the  dukes  of  Somerset 
and  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him  to  Windsor  ; 
and  on  the  road  he  was  met  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  The  queen's  deportment  towards  hun 
was  particularly  cordial ;  and  he  expressed  a  most 
profound  respect  in  return  He  spoke  but  little; 
yet  what  he  said  was  judicious  ;  and  he  behaved  with 
a  politeness  and  affability  that  conciliated  the  En- 
glish nobility.  After  having  been  magnificently  en- 
tertained for  three  days,  he  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
from  whence,  on  the  4th  of  January  (171)4),  he 
sailed  for  Portugal,  with  a  great  fleet,  commandcrl 
by  Sir  George  Rooke,  having  on  board  a  body  of 
land  forces,  under  the  duke  of  Schomherg.  When 
the  admiral  had  almost  reached  Capo  Finisterre,  he 
was  driven  back  by  a  storm  to  Spithead,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  middle  of  February. 
Then  bcuig  favoured  with  a  fair  wind,  ho  performed 
the  voyage  to  Lisbon,  where  ho  was  received  with 
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great  splendour,  though  the  court  of  Portugal  was 
depressed  by  the  death  of  the  iufunta,  whom  the 
king  of  Spain  intended  to  espouse.  In  Poland,  all 
hope  of  peace  seemed  to  vanish.  The  cardinal  pri- 
mate, by  the  instigation  of  the  Swedish  kiug,  whose 
army  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantzic, 
asselublcd  a  diet  at  Warsaw,  which  solemnly  deposed 
Augustus,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant.  Their 
intention  was  to  elect  young  Sobieski,  son  of  their 
late  monarch,  who  resided  at  Breslaw,  in  Silesia  : 
but  their  scheme  was  anticipated  by  Augustus,  who 
retired  hastily  into  his  Saxon  dominions,  and  seizing 
Sobieski  with  his  brother,  secured  them  as  prisoners 
at  Dresden. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

TUe  Commons  revive  the  Bill  ayainst  occasional  Con- 
formity— Conspiracy  vamped  up  by  Simon  Fraser, 
Lard  Lovat — The  Lords  present  a  Remonstrance 
to  tlie  Queen— The  Commons  pass  a  Vote  in  Favour 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham — Second  Remonstrance 
of  the  Lords — Fartlter  Disputes  between  the  two 
Houses— The  Queen  yranls  the  First-fruits  and 
the  Tenths  to  the  poor  Clergy — Inquiry  into  Naval 
Affairs— Trial  of  Lindsay— Meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament— Fioknt  Opposition  to  the  Ministry  in 
that  Kingdom — 7'/it;ir  Parliament  pass  the  Act  of 
Security — Melancholy  Situation  of  the  Emperor^ 
Affairs — The  Duke  of  Marlborough  marches  at  th 
Head  of  the  Allied  .irmy  into  Germany — He  defeats 
the  Bavarians  at  Schellembery — Fruitless  Neyot' 
tion  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria — The  Confederates 
obtain  a  complete  Victory  at  Hockstadt — Sieye  of 
Landau— The  Duke  of  Marlborough  relurm 
England— State  of  the  War  in  different    Parts  of 

EurufH Campaiyn  in  Portuyal — Sir  George  Rooke 

takes  Gibraltar— ^And  worsts  the  French  Fleet  in  a 
Battle  off  Malaga— Session  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land— An  Act  of  Alienation  passed  against  the 
Scots — Manor  of  IVoodstock  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborouyh — Disputes  between  the  two  Houses  on 
the  Subject  of  the  .iylesbury  Constables — The  Par- 
liament dissolved — Proceedinys  m  the  Parliament  nj 
Scotland — They  pass  an  Act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union 
with  England— Difference  between  the  Parliament 
and  Convocation  in  Ireland — Fruitless  Campaiyn 
on  the  Moselle— The  Duke  of  Marlborouyh  forces 
the  French  Lines  in  Brabant — He  is  prevented  by 
the  Deputies  of  the  Stales  from  attacking  the  French 
Army — lie  visits  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna — 
Slate  of  the  IVar  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Hur.garv, 
Piedmont.  Portugal,  and  Poland— Sir  Thomas 
Dilkes  destroys  part  of  the  French  Meet,  and  relieves 
Gibraltar— The  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  reduce  Barcelona— The  Earfs 
remarkable  Progress  in  Spain— New  Parliament  in 
England— Bill  for  a  Regency  in  case  of  the  Queen's 
Decease — Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
supp.ised  Danger  to  which  the  Church  was  erposed 
—  The  I'arliii'mnil  prorognrd— Disputes  in  the  Con- 
vocalum— Conferences  opened  for  a  Treaty  of  Union 
with  Scotland— The  Union  effected. 

WiiKN  the  parliament  met  in  October,  the  queen, 
in  her  »pcuch,  look  notice  of  the  di-clurulion  by  tlie 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  treaty  with  Pii'tugal,  as  cir 
cu«iiilan(!cii  .idvantageiuis  to  the  alliance.  She  told 
them,  that  allhou((h  no  provision  wa«  niado  for  tli 
expedition  lo  Linbon,  and  the  niiginentution  of  tl; 
land  furcei,  tho  funds  hud  unaworcd  to  noil,  and 


the  produce  of  the  prizes  been  so  considerable,  that 
the  public  had  not  run  in  debt  by  those  additional 
services;  that  she  had  contributed  out  of  her  own 
revenue  to  the  sui)po-rl  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  whose 
firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  the  allies  deserved 
her  seasonable  assistance.  She  said,  she  would  not 
engage  in  anv  unnecessary  expense  of  her  own, 
that  she  might  have  the  more  to  spare  towards  the 
ease  of  her  subjects.  She  recommended  dispatch 
and  union,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  avoid  any 
heats  or  divisions  that  might  give  encouragement  to 
the  common  enemies  of  the  church  and  state.  Not- 
withstanding this  admonition,  and  the  addresses  ot 
both  houses,  in  which  they  promised  to  avoid  all 
divisions,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  renewing  the  bill  against  occasional  con- 
formity, and  carried  by  a  great  majority.  In  the 
new  draft,  however,  the  penalties  were  lowered,  and 
the  severest  clauses  mitigated.  As  the  court  no 
longer  interested  itself  in  the  success  of  this  measure, 
the  house  was  pretty  equally  divided  with  respect  to 
the  speakers,  and  the  debates  on  each  side  were 
maiutained  with  equal  spirit  and  ability  :  at  length 
it  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  brds,  who  handled 
it  still  more  severely.  It  was  opposed  by  a  small 
majority  of  the  bishops,  and  particularly  by  Burnet 
of  Sarum,  who  declaimed  against  -it,  as  a  scheme  of 
the  papists  to  set  the  church  and  protestants  nt 
variance.  It  was  successively  attacked  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  earl  of 'Pembroke,  the  Lords 
Haversham,  Mohun,  Ferrars,  and  Wharton.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  absented  himself  from  the 
house;  and  the  question  being  put  for  a  second 
reading,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative;  yet  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin  entered 
th'  ir  dissent  against  its  being  rejected,  though  the 
former  had  positively  declared,  that  he  thought  the 
hill  unseasonable.  The  commons  having  perused  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  voted  forty  thou- 
sand men,  including  live  thousand  marines,  for  the 
sea  service  of  the  ensuing  year;  and  a  like  number 
of  land  forces,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
besides  the  additional  ten  thousand :  they  likewise 
resolved.  That  the  proimrtion  to  be  employed  in 
Portugal  should  amount  to  eight  thousand.  Sums 
were  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  these  great 
armaments,  as  well  as  for  the  subsidies  payable  to 
her  majesty's  allies  ;  and  funds  appointed  for  the 
orcasicm.  Then  they  assured  the  queen,  in  an  ad- 
dress, that  they  would  provide  for  the  .support  of 
such  alliances  as  she  had  made,  or  should  make, 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

At  this  period  the  nation  was  alarmed  by  the  do 
tection  of  a  conspiracy  said  lo  be  contrived  by  the 
Jacobites  of  Scotland.  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat, 
a  man  of  desperate  enterprise,  profound  dissimula- 
tion, abandoned  morals,  and  ruined  fortune,  who 
had  been  outlawed  for  having  ravished  a  sislcr  of 
the  marquess  of  Atliol.  in  order  to  gain  the  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  which  he  claimed,  was  tho  person 
to  whom  the  plot  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin. 
He  repaired  to  the  court  of  St.  Germnin's,  where  he 
undertook  to  assemble  a  body  of  twelve  thmisancl 
highlnnders  to  act  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  if  the 
court  of  France  would  assist  them  with  a  small  re- 
inforcement of  troops,  logelher  with  oflicers,  arms, 
amnuinitioD.  and  miuiey.  Tho  I''rench  king  seemed 
to  lislen  to  the  proposal  ;  but,  as  Fraser's  character 
was  infamous  he  .loublod  his  veracity.  He  was 
therefore  sen!  back  lo  Sc-othiud,  with  Iwo  oilier  per- 
sons,  who  were  insnuclcd  lo  learn  the  strength  ami 
soutimeuts  of  the  claus,  and  endeavour   to  engage 
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some  of  .he  nob.Uty  in  the  des.gn  of  -<^^-^^^ 
F.-.ser  no  sooner  retnrned,  t^an  he  pnvately  cl.s  o 
vered  the  whole  uansaction  to  the  duke  ot  "Queens 
bury,  and  undertook  to  make   h,m  acquainted   wth 
the^vhole  correspondence  between   the  vreteuder 
and  the  Jacobites.     In  consequence  ot  this  seruce 
he  was  provided  with  a  pass,  to  secure  him  trom  all 
p  o  e"ul ;  and  made  i  P-g'«- "'T^-  't    Be' 
Lds,  to  sound  -he  inclination  of  the  chietta  n      Be- 
fore he  set  out  on   his  circuit,  he  delivered  to   the 
duke  a  letter  from  the   1"'='^"-'1<'"T!  ,f ,  ^'i,  „'' 
main's  directed  to  the  marquess  of  Athol :  it  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  ''"^.^"bscrlbed  in  a  dif- 
ferent character;  so  that,  m  all  probability,  tracer 
had  forged  the  direction,   with   a   view  '"    f"'°  ";= 
marquess,  who  had  prosecuted  him  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  sister.      He  proposed  a  /-^^  furne^ 
to  France,  where  he  should  be  able  to  discover  other 
more    material    circumstances;    and     the    duke    ol 
Queensburj  procured  a  pass  for  him  to  go   <"    H"'- 
Und  from  the  earl   of  Noltmgham,   though  it  was 
expedited  under  a  borrowed  name.     The  duke  had 
oimunicated  his  discovery  to   the  J^^en     without 
disclosing  his  name,  which  he  desired  might  be  con- 
cealed ■  her  majesty  believed  the  particulars    which 
were  couHrmed  by  her  spies  at  Pans,  as  well  as  by 
the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  had  lately 
been  conveyed  from  France  to  England  in  an  open 
boat   and  apprehended  at  Folkstone.     This  gentle- 
man pretended  at  first,  that  his  intention  was  to  go 
tlirouU  England  to  his  own   country,  in  order  to 
uL  ."he  benefit  of  .he  queen's  pardon  ;  and  this,  in 
all  p.obabilitv,  was  his  real  design;  but,  being  given 
to  ilnderstand  that  he  would  be  treated  in  England 
as  a  traitor,  unless  he  should  ^^<^"\^<'Y\V17LII 
making  important  discoveries,  he  related  all  he  knew 
of  the  proposed  insurrection.    From  his  informations 
the  minislry  gave  directions  for  apprehending  one 
Keilh,  whose  uncle  had   accompanied  Eraser  f  om 
France    and  knew  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
St    Cermain's      He   declared,  that  there   was  no 
;„hor  design  oa  foot  except  that  of  paving  the  w,ay 
f„r  Ihe  pretender's  ascending  the  throne   after  the 
„u,.e,i's  decease.     Ferguson,  that  veteran  conspira- 
t:,r  affirmed  that  Eraser  had  been  employed  by  the 
,lute  of  Queensbury   to  decoy  some  persons  whom 
|„.  haled  into  a  conspiracy,  that  he  might  have  an 
„,,n„rtunity  to  effect  their  ruin  ;  and  by  the  disco- 
v'iv  establish  his  own  credit,  which  began  to  totter. 
I'.rhaps  there  was  too  much  reason  [<"  t'"f  .'"f"  ^■ 
l,„n       Among  those  who  were  seized  at    this    time 
.a.a  gen.leman  of  the  name  of  Lindsay    who  had 
1„.,.„  under-secretary  to  the  earl  o    Middleton.     He 
l,..d  returned  from  France  to  Scotland,  in  order  to 
i.kethebc-nefit  of  the  queen's  pardon,  un^"    h 
-l„.llrr  of  which  he  came  to  England,  thinking  him 
.,11  secure  from  prosecution.    He  protested  he  knew 
„r  no  designs  a^rainst  the  queen  or  her  government; 
.„d  that  he  did'not  believe  she  would  «ver  receive 
ih,.  least  injury  or  molestation  from  the  court  of  bt. 
iLii^ain's.'  tL  house  of  lords  ^^-^^'^tZ 
i.niation  of  this  conspiracy,  resolved.  That  a  com- 
,„,ttce  should   bo    appointed  to  examine   '"to /'■« 
,,,rticulars;   and  ordered,    that  Sir  John  Maclcm 
:i,„.,M  be  next  day  brought   to  their  house       Ihe 
,,,„.cn   who  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  this  in- 
.laiice  of  their  oflicious  interposition,  gave  them    o 
,  nderstand  by  message,  that  .he  thought  it  would 
;;"1n"!nvenient  to  change  .he  method  of.  exanun- 
„on  alreaily  begun;   and  that  fe  would  ,n  a  short 
l„„e  inform  the  house  of  the  whole  affa  r.     On  the 
lithof  Uecember  the  queen  went  to  the  house  of 


peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill  for  the  land-ta.., 
made  a  speech  to  both  houses,  in  which  she  declared, 
that  she  had  unquestionable  information  of  .11  prac 
tices  and  designs  earned  on  by  the  emissaries  o. 
France  in  Scotland.  The  lords  persisting  in  their 
resolution  to  bring  the  inquiry  into  their  own  house, 
chose  their  select  committee  by  ballot;  and  in  an 
address,  thanked  her  majesty  for  the  mlormation 
she  had  been  pleased  to  communicate. 

The  commons  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  queen 
was  disobliged  at  these  proceedings  of  the  uppe 
house  which,  indeed,  implied  an  insult  upoi^  her 
miuisuv  if  notnponherself,  presented  an  address, 
declaring  themselves  surprised  to  find,  that  when 
persons  suspected  of  treasonable  practices  were  taken 
nto  custody  by  her  majesty's  messengers,  in  order 
o  be  examined,  the  lords,  in  violation  o  the  known 
laws  of  the  land,  had  wrested  them  out  «  her  haods, 
and  arrogated  .he  examina.ion  solely  to  themseWes, 
so  that  a  due  inquiry  into  the  evil  practices  and  de- 
signs against  her  majesty's  person  and  government 
might  in  a  great  measure,  be  obstructed  They 
rarnestlv  desfred,  that  she  would  suffer  -  diiniu- 
tion  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  they  assured  her  they 
would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  support  her  in 
the  exercise  of  it  at  home,  as  well  as  in  as^seit  ,,g  it 
against  all  invasions  whatsoever.  The  queen  thanked 
them  for  their  concern  and  assurances;  and  was  not 
ill  pleased  at  the  nature  of  the  address  though  the 
charcre  against  the  peers  was  not  stnctly  true,  for 
,      "  •     nr,,-p«  nf  their  having  assumed 

there  were  many  instances  o.  incir  uayu^ 
nch  a  right  of  inquiry.  The  upper  house  deep  y 
resented 'the  accusation.  They  declared  that  by  the 
known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament,  the>  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  take  examinations  of  pef^o"^ 
charged  with  criminal  matters,  whether  those  pe- 
sons  were,  or  were  not  in  custody.  They  resolved. 
That  the  address  of  the  commons  was  unparl.amen- 
tary  groundless,  without  precedent,  highly  injurious 
to  the  house  of  peers,  tending  to  interrupt  he  good 
correspondence  between  the  two  houses,  to  crc-ate 
an  111  opinion  in  her  majesty  ot  the  house  of  peers 
of  dan'erous  consequence  to  the  iberties  of  the 
people,  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  privi- 
eges  of  parliament.  They  presented  a  long  re- 
monstrance to  the  queen,  justifying  their  own  con- 
duct  explaining  the  steps  they  had  taken,  recnmi- 
na.im,  upon  th?  commons,  and  expressing  the  most 
fervent  zeal,  duty,  and  aflVction  to  her  majesty  In 
her  answer  to  this  representation,  which  was  drawn 
up  with  elegance,  proprie.y,  and  precision,  she  pro- 
fessed her  sorrow  for  .he  misunderstanding  which 
had  happene.l  between  ihe  two  houses  of  parliament, 
and  thanked  them  for  the  concern  they  had  .  x- 
pressed  for  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  preroga- 
ive;  which  she  should  never  exert  so  willingly  as 
for  the  good  of  her  subjects,  and  the  protection  ol 

"' Among  o°her  persons  seized  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
on  their  landing  from  France,  was  one  Boucher, 
Th,  had  been  aid.de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Berwick 
This  man,  when  examined,  denied  all  knowledge  o. 
an  conspiracv  :  he  said,  that  being  weary  of  living 
so  ong  abroad-,  and  having  made  some  unsuccesslu 
allempts  to  obtain  a  pass,  he  had  chosen  rather  to 
cast  himself  on  .he  queen's  mercy,  than  to  remain 
limccr  in  exile  from  his  native  country.  He  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  high-treason  yet  conliiiued 
I  to  declare  himself  ignorant  of  the  plot.  »e  prcv  <i, 
that  in  the  wnr  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  ,n  Flanders, 
he  h.%d  treated  the  English  prisoners  with  great  hu- 
1  manity.    The  lords  desisted  from  the  prosecution 
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he  obtained  a  reprieve,  and  died  in  Newgate.  On 
the  '29th  of  January  the  earl  of  Nottingham  told  the 
house,  that  the  queen  had  commauded  him  to  lay 
before  them  the  papers  containing  all  the  particu- 
lars hitherto  discovered  of  the  conspiracy  in  Scot- 
land; but  that  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
could  not  yet  be  properly  communicated,  without 
running  the  risk  of  preventing  a  discovery  of  greater 
importance.  They  forthwith  drew  up  and  present'jd 
an  address,  desiring,  that  all  the  papers  might  be 
immediately  submitted  to  their  inspection.  The 
queen  said  she  did  not  expect  to  be  pressed  in  this 
manner  immediately  after  the  declaration  she  had 
made :  but  in  a  few  days  the  earl  of  Nottingham  de- 
livered the  papers  sealed,  to  the  house,  and  all  the 
lorJs  were  summoned  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, that  they  might  be  opened  and  perused.  Not- 
tingham was  suspected  of  a  design  to  stifle  the  con- 
spiracy. Complaint  was  made  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  he  had  discharged  an  otficer  belong- 
ing to  the  late  King  James,  who  had  been  seized 
by  the  governor  of  Berwick.  A  warm  debate  ensued, 
and  at  length  ended  in  a  resolve.  That  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state,  for  his  great  ability  and  Jiligence  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  for  his  unquestionable 
fidelity  to  the  queen  and  her  government,  and  for 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established,  highly  merited  the  trust  her  ma- 
jesty had  reposed  in  him.  They  ordered  the  speaker 
to  present  this  resolution  to  the  queen,  who  said  she 
was  glad  to  find  them  so  well  satisfied  with  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  who  was  trusted  by  her  in  so  consi- 
derable an  office.  They  perused  the  examinations 
of  the  witnesses  which  were  laid  before  them,  without 
jiassing  judgment,  or  offering  advice  on  the  subject: 
but  tht'y  thanked  her  majesty  for  having  communi- 
cated those  particulars,  as  well  as  for  her  wisdom  and 
care  of  the  nation.  While  the  lords  proceeded  with 
uncommon  eagerness  in  iheir  inquiry,  the  lower 
house,  in  another  address,  renewed  their  comploiuts 
against  the  conduct  of  the  peers,  which  they  still 
affirmed  was  without  a  precedent.  But  this  was  the 
language  of  irritated  faction,  by  which  indeed  both 
sides  were  equally  actuated. 

The  select  committee  of  the  lords  prosecuted  the 
inquiry,  and  founded  their  report  chiefly  on  the 
confession  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  owned  that  the 
court  of  St.  Germain's  had  listened  to  Lovat's  pro- 
posal ;  that  several  councils  had  been  held  at  the 
pretender's  court  on  the  subject  of  an  invasion  ;  and 
that  persons  were  sent  over  to  sound  some  of  the 
nubility  in  Scotland.  But  the  nature  of  their  pri- 
vate correspondence  and  negotiation  could  not  be 
discovered.  Keith  had  tampered  witli  his  uncle  to 
disclose  the  whole  secret;  and  this  was  the  circum- 
stance which  the  queen  declined  imparting  to  the 
loids,  until  bhc  should  know  the  success  of"  his  en- 
deavours, which  proved  ineflectuai.  The  uncle  stood 
aloof;  and  the  ministry  did  not  lieartily  engage  in 
the  inquiry.  The  house  of  lords  having  flni^>lieil 
thehc  examinations,  and  being  warmed  with  violent 
debates,  vuled.  That  there  had  been  dangerous  plots 
between  some  persons  in  Scotland  and  tlic  courts  of 
France  and  St.  Germain's;  and.  That  the  cncou- 
rugcment  for  this  plotting  arose  from  the  not  seltling 
the  ftuccensioD  to  ihe  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  house 
of  ilauover.  These  votea  were  dignified  to  the 
quecu  in  an  adilresN ;  and  they  promised,  that  when 
the  vucccKiiou  ohtjuid  be  thuH  itettlod,  they  would 
fiid**Avnur  to  promote  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
duiDB  upon  ju>t  and  ruason/iblo  termii.      Then  they 


composed  another  representation,  in  answer  to  the 
second  address  of  the  commons  touching  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  charged  the  lower  house  with  want 
of  zeal  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  inquiry.  They 
produced  a  great  number  of  precedents,  to  prove 
that  their  conduct  had  been  regular  and  parliamen- 
tary ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  accused  the  commons 
of  partiality  and  injustice  in  vacating  legal  elections. 
The  queen,  in  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  said, 
she  looked  upon  any  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  houses  as  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  she  should  never  omit  any  thing  in  her  power 
to  prevent  all  occasions  of  them  for  the  future. 

The  lords  and  commons,  animated  by  such  oppo- 
site principles,  seized  every  opportunity  of  thwarting 
each  other.  An  action  having  been  brought  by  one 
Matthew  Ashby  against  William  White,  and  the 
other  constables  of  Aylesbury,  for  having  denied 
him  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  last  election,  the 
cause  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  the  constables 
were  cast  with  damages.  But  an  order  was  given 
in  the  Queen's-bench  to  quash  all  the  proceedings, 
since  no  action  had  ever  been  brought  on  that  ac- 
count. The  cause  being  moved  by  writ  of  error 
into  the  house  of  lords,  was  argued  with  great 
warmth  :  at  length  it  was  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, thai  the  order  of  the  Queen's-bench  should 
be  set  aside,  and  judgment  pronounced  according 
to  the  verdict  given  at  the  assizes.  The  commons 
considered  these  proceedings  as  encroaching  on  their 
privileges.  They  passed  five  different  resolutions, 
importing  that  the  commons  of  England  in  parlia- 
ment assembled  had  the  sole  right  to  examine  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  right  of  elec- 
tion of  their  own  members:  that  the  practice  of 
determining  the  qualifications  of  electors  in  any 
court  of  law  would  expose  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  and 
returning  officers,  to  a  multiplicity  of  vexatious 
suits,  and  insupportable  expenses,  and  subject  them 
to  diff"erent  and  independent  jurisdictions,  as  well  as 
to  inconsistent  determinations  in  the  same  case, 
without  relief:  that  Matthew  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  as  were  all  attorneys,  solicitors, 
counsellors,  and  serjeants-at-law,  soliciting,  prose- 
cuting, or  pleading  in  any  case  of  the  same  nature. 
These  resolutions,  signed  by  the  clerk,  were  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  Westminstor-hall.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lords  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
stale  of  the  case;  and,  upon  their  report,  resolved, 
"That  every  person  being  wilfully  hindered  to 
exercise  his  right  of  voting,  might  maintain  an 
action  in  the  queen's  courts  against  the  officer  by 
whom  his  vote  should  be  refused,  to  assert  his  right, 
and  recover  damages  for  the  injury:  that  an  as- 
sertion to  the  contrary  was  destructive  of  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  subjects,  against  the  Ireedoin  of  elec- 
tions, and  manifestly  tended  to  the  encouragement 
of  partiality  and  corruption  :  that  the  declaring  of 
Matthew  Ashby  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  of 
the  house  of  commons  wa**  an  unprecedented  at- 
tempt upon  the  judicature  of  parliament,  and  an 
att<'mpt  to  subject  the  law  of  England  to  the  votes 
of  the  house  of  commons."  Copies  of  the  case,  nnd 
these  resolutions,  were  sent  by  the  lord- keeper  to  all 
the  sheriffs  of  England,  to  be  circulated  through  all 
the  boroughs  of  their  respective  counties. 

On  the  7lh  of  February,  the  queen  ordered  Secre- 
tary Hedges  to  tell  the  houKc  of  commons,  that  she 
had  remiltfd  the  arrears  of  the  tenths  to  the  poor 
clergy:  that  she  would  grant  het  whole  revenue 
ariMug  out  of  the  firnt-fruitH  and  ttMitliH,  ns  far  ns  it 
ehouid  become  free  from  incumbrance,  ho  an  jimk- 
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mentation  of  their  maintenance  :  that  if  the  house 
of  commons  could  find  any  method  by  which  her 
intentions  to  the  poor  clerf^^y  mi^ht  be  made  more 
effectual,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public,  | 
and  acceptable  to'  her  majesty.  The  communs  im- 
mediately brought  in  a  bill,  enablintr  her  to  alienate 
this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  create  a  corporation 
by  charter,  to  direct  the  application  of  it  to  the 
uses  proposed:  tbey  likewise  repealed  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  so  far  as  to  allow  all  men  to  bequeath  by 
will,  or  grant  by  deed,  any  sum  they  should  think 
fit  to  give  towards  the  augmentatioa  of  benefices. 
Addiesses  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment  from  all 
the  clergy  of  Rutland  were  presented  to  the  queen 
for  her  gracioiiE  bounty:  but  very  little  regard  was 
paid  to  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  although  the 
queen  declared  that  prelate  author  of  the  project. 
He  was  generally  hated,  either  as  a  Scot,  a  low- 
churchman,  or  a  meddling  partisan. 

In  March,  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
navy  was  begun  in  the  house  of  lords.  They  de- 
sired the  queen,  in  an  address,  to  give  speedy  and  I 
effectual  orders,  that  a  number  of  ships  sufficient 
for  the  home  service  should  be  equipped  and  manned 
vith  all  possible  expedition.  They  resolved,  That  I 
Admiral  Graydon's  not  attacking  the  four  French  I 
ships  in  the  channel  had  been  a  prejudice  to  the, 
queen's  service,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation:  that 
hisi  pressing  men  in  Jamaica,  and  his  severity  to- 
wards masters  of  merchant-vessels  and  transports, 
had  been  a  great  discouragement  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  her  majesty's 
service  ;  and  they  presented  an  address  against 
him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  dismissed. 
They  examined  the  accounts  of  the  earl  of  Orford, 
against  which  great  clamour  had  been  raised  ;  and 
taking  cognisance  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  public  accounts,  found  them 
false  in  fact,  ill-grounded,  and  of  no  importance. 
The  commons  besought  the  queen  to  order  a  prose- 
cution on  account  of  ill  practices  in  the  earl  of 
Ranelagh's  office  :  and  they  sent  up  to  the  lords  a 
bill  for  continuing  the  commission  on  the  public 
accounts.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  upper 
house,  especially  in  the  nomination  of  commis- 
sioners; but  these  were  rejected  by  the  commons. 
The  peers  adhering  to  their  amendments,  the  bill 
dropped,  and  the  commission  expired.  No  other 
bill  of  any  consequence  passed  in  this  session,  except 
an  act  for  raising  recruits,  which  empowered  justices 
of  the  peace  to  impress  idle  persons  for  soldiers  and 
marines.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  queen  went  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  having  made  a  short  speech 
on  the  usual  topics  of  acknowledgment,  unity,  and 
moderation,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  4th  of 
July.  The  division  still  continued  between  the  two 
houses  of  convocation;  so  that  nothing  of  moment 
was  transacted  in  that  assembly,  except  their  ad- 
dress-to the  queen  upon  her  granting  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lower  house  sent  their  prolo- 
cutor with  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  to  return  their  thanks  to! 
that  honourable  house  for  having  espoused  the  inte- 
rest of  the  clergy;  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
convocation  would  pursue  such  methods  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  support,  honour,  interest,  and 
security  of  the  church  as  now  by  law  established. 
They  sent  up  to  the  archbishop  and  prelates  divers 
representations,  containing  complaints,  and  pro- 
posing canons  and  articles  of  reformation  :  but  very 
little  regard  was  paid  to  their  remonstrances.  { 


About  this  period,  the  earl  of  Notingham,  after 
having  ineffectually  pressed  the  queen  to  discard  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  resigned  the 
seals.  The  earl  of  Jersey  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
were  dismissed  :  the  earl  of  Kent  was  appointed 
chamberlain,  Harley  secretary  of  state,  and  Henry 
St.  John  secretary  of  war.  The  discovery  of  the 
Scottish  conspiracy  was  no  sooner  known  in  France, 
than  Louis  ordered  Frascr  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile.  In  England,  Lindsay  being  sentenced  to 
die  for  having  corresponded  with  France,  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  un- 
less he  would  discover  the  conspiracy.  He  persisted 
in  denying  all  knowledge  of  any  such  conspiracy; 
and  scorned  to  save  his  life  by  giving  false  informa- 
tion. In  order  to  intimidate  him  into  a  confession, 
ihe  ministry  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Tyburn, 
where  he  still  rejected  life  upon  the  terms  proposed : 
then  he  was  carried  back  to  Newgate,  where  he 
remained  some  years:  at  length  he  was  banished, 
and  died  of  hunger  in  Holland.  The  ministers  had 
been  so  lukewarm  and  languid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Scottish  conspiracy,  that  the  whigs  loudly 
exclaimed  against  them  as  disguised  Jacohites,  and 
even  whispered  insinuations,  implying,  that  the 
queen  herself  had  a  secret  bias  of  sisterly  affection 
for  the  court  of  St.  Germain's.  What  seemed  to 
confirm  this  allegation,  was  the  disgrace  of  the  duke 
of  Queensbury,  who  had  exerted  himself  with  re- 
markable zeal  in  the  detection  ;  but  the  decline  of  his 
interest  in  Scotland  was  the  real  cause  of  his  being 
laid  aside  at  this  juncture. 

The  design  of  the  court  was  to  procure  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  the  nomination  of  a  successor 
to  the  crown,  and  a  supply  for  the  forces,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  preceding  session. 
Secretary  Johnston,  in  concert  with  the  marquess 
of  Tweedale,  undertook  to  carry  these  points,  in 
return  for  certain  limitations  on  the  successor,  to 
which  her  majesty  agreed.  The  marquess  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner.  The  office  of  lord-register 
was  bestowed  upon  Johnston ;  and  the  parliament 
met  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  queen,  in  her  letter, 
expressed  her  concern  that  these  divisions  should 
have  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  encourage  the 
enemies  of  the  nation  to  employ  their  emissaries  fc 
debauching  her  good  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
She  declared  her  resolution  to  grant  whatever  could 
in  reason  be  demanded  for  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  people.  She  told  them,  she  had  empowered  the 
marquess  of  Tweedale  to  give  unquestionable  proofs 
of  her  determination  to  maintain  the  government  in 
church  and  state  as  by  law  established  in  that  king- 
dom; to  consent  to  such  laws  as  should  be  found 
wanting  for  the  further  security  of  both,  and  for 
preventing  all  encroachments  for  the  future.  She 
earnestly  exhorted  them  to  settle  the  succession  in 
the  protestant  line,  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  own  peace  and  happiness,  the  quiet  and 
security  of  all  her  dominions,  the  reputation  of  her 
affairs  abroad,  and  the  improvement  of  the  protest- 
ant interest  through  all  Europe.  She  declared,  that 
she  had  authorized  the  commissioners  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  whatever  could  be  reasonably  de- 
munded,  and  was  in  her  power  to  grant,  for  se 
curing  the  sovereignty  and  liberties  of  that  her  at 
cicnt  kingdom.  The  remaining  part  of  the  letter 
turned  upon  the  necessity  of  their  granting  a  supply, 
the  discouragement  of  vice,  the  encouragement  of 
(Commerce,  and  the  usual  rccommendatiuu  of  mode 
ration  and  unanimity. 
Tim  duke  of  Hamilton  presented  a  resolve,  Tlmt 
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the  parliament  would  not  name  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  until  the  Scots  should  have  concluded  a  pre- 
vious treaty  with  England,  in  relation  to  cnramerce 
and  other  concerns.  This  motion  produced  a  warm 
debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Fletcher  (of  Saltoun) 
expatiated  upon  the  hardships  and  miseries  which 
the  Scots  had  sustained  since  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  under  one  sovereign,  and  the  impossibility 
of  bettering  their  condition,  unless  they  should  take 
care  to  anticipate  any  design  that  tended  to  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  same  calamities.  Another  resolve 
was  produced  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  importing, 
That  the  parliament  should  proceed  to  make  such 
limitations  and  conditions  of  the  government,  as 
might  be  judged  proper  for  rectifying  the  constitu- 
tion— for  vindicating  and  securing  the  sovereignty 
and  independency  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  then 
parliament  would  take  into  consideration  the  other 
resolve  offered  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  a  treaty 
previous  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor.  This 
proposal  was  seconded  by  the  court  party,  and  vio- 
lent heats  ensued.  At  length,  Sir  James  Falconer, 
of  Phesdu,  otVered  an  expedient,  which  neither  party 
could  refuse  with  any  show  of  moderation.  He 
suggested  a  resolve,  "  That  the  parliament  would 
not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  until 
the  previous  treaty  with  England  should  be  dis- 
cussed;  and  that  it  would  make  the  necessary 
limitations  and  conditions  of  government,  before  the 
successor  should  be  nominated."  This  joint  re- 
solve, being  put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority.  The  treaty  with  England  was  neglected, 
and  the  affair  of  the  succession  consequently  post- 
poned. The  duke  of  Athol  moved,  That  her  majesty 
should  be  desired  to  send  down  the  witnesses  and 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  conspiracy,  that,  after 
due  examination,  those  who  were  unjustly  accused 
might  be  vindicated,  and  the  guilty  punished  ac- 
cording to  their  demerits.  The  commissioner  de- 
clared, that  h«  bad  already  written,  and  would  write 
again  to  the  queen  on  that  subject.  The  intention 
of  the  cavaliers  was,  to  convict  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury  of  malice  and  calumny  in  the  prosecution  of 
thai  affair,  that  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  him  for  that  instance  of  his  animosity,  as  well 
as  for  his  having  deserted  them  in  the  former  session. 
He  found  means,  however,  to  persuade  the  queen, 
that  such  an  inquiry  would  not  only  protract  the 
session,  but  also  divert  them  from  the  settlement  of 
the  succession,  and  raise  such  a  ferment  as  might 
bo  productive  of  tragical  consequences.  Alarmed 
at  these  suggestions,  she  resolved  to  prevent  the 
examination  ;  and  gave  no  answer  to  the  repeated 
applications  made  by  her  parliament  and  ministers. 
Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Queensbury  appeased  his 
enemies  in  Scotland,  by  directing  all  his  friends  to 
join  la  the  opposition. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved,  That  the 
parliament  should  proceed  to  the  liniitiiiions,  and 
name  commissioners  to  Iri-at  with  England,  pre- 
viuufi  to  all  other  busincsit,  except  an  ad  for  a  Iniiil- 
tux  of  two  months,  nccesitary  for  the  immediate 
subsistnicc  of  the  forces.  The  carl  of  Marchniont 
propoKeil  an  act  to  exclude  all  popish  successors  ; 
but  this  was  warmly  opposed,  as  unsea.vtnable,  by 
Hnmilloii  and  his  party.  A  bill  of  supply  being 
ofTercd  by  the  lord-justice-clerk,  the  cavaliers  tucked 
to  it  KTcat  part  of  the  act  of  security,  to  which  tho 
royal  asKi'Ml  had  been  refused  in  the  former  lesHion. 
Violonl  dftbatot  urose  ;  so  tliivt  thd  huusi*  wiis  tilled 
witli  FAKe  und  tumult.  Thu  nutionul  spirit  of  inde- 
pendeiict)  hiid  been  wrought  up  to  a  dangerous  pitch 


of  enthusiasm  :  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people 
of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against  English  influence; 
and  threatening  to  sacrifice  as  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try all  who  should  embrace  measures  that  seemed 
to  favour  a  foreign  interest.  The  commissioner  and 
his  friends  were  confounded  and  appalled.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent,  he,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  ministers,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  representing  the  alarming  situation  of  af- 
fairs, and  advising  her  majesty  to  pass  the  bill, 
encumbered  as  it  was  with  the  act  of  security. 
Lord  Godolphin,  on  whose  counsel  she  chiefly  re- 
lied, found  himself  involved  in  great  perplexity. 
The  tories  had  devoted  him  to  destruction.  He 
foresaw  that  the  queen's  concession  to  the  Scots,  in 
an  atTair  of  such  consequence,  would  furnish  his 
enemies  with  a  plausible  pretence  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  her  minister :  but  he  chose  to  run  that 
risk,  rather  than  see  the  army  disbanded  for  want 
of  a  supply,  and  the  kingdom  left  exposed  to  an 
invasion.  He  therefore  seconded  the  advice  of  the 
Scottish  ministers;  and  the  queen  authorized  the 
commissioner  to  pass  the  bill  that  was  depending. 
The  act  provided,  "That  in  case  of  the  queen's 
dying  without  issue,  a  parliament  should  immedi- 
ately meet,  and  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown, 
different  from  the  person  possessing  the  throne  of 
England,  unless  before  that  period  a  settlement 
should  be  made  in  parliament  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  independent  of  English 
councils."  By  another  clause,  they  were  empowered 
to  arm  and  train  the  subjects,  so  as  to  put  them  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  The  Scottish  parliament 
having,  by  a  laudable  exertion  of  spirit,  obtained 
this  act  of  security,  granted  the  supply  without 
further  hesitation  ;  but,  not  yet  satisfied  with  this 
sacrifice,  they  engaged  in  debates  about  the  conspi- 
racy, and  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  lords  in 
England,  which  they  termed  an  ofEcious  inter- 
meddling in  their  concerns,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  the  na- 
tion. They  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  de- 
siring that  the  evidence  and  papers  relating  to  the 
plot  might  be  subjected  to  their  examination  in  the 
next  session.  Meanwhile,  the  commissioner,  dread- 
ing the  further  progress  of  such  an  ungovernable 
ferocity,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  7th  of 
October.  The  act  of  security  being  transmitleil  to 
England,  copies  of  it  were  circulated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Godolphin,  who  represented  it  as  a  measure 
of  that  minister;  and  the  kingdom  was  filled  witli 
murmurs  and  discontent.  I'eople  openly  declared, 
that  the  two  kingdoms  were  now  separated  by  law. 
so  as  never  to  be  rejoined.  Reports  were  spread, 
that  great  quantities  of  arms  had  been  conveyed  to 
Scotland,  and  that  the  natives  were  employed  in 
preparations  to  invade  England.  AH  the  blame  ot" 
these  transactions  was  imputed  to  Lord  Godolphin. 
whom  the  tories  determined  to  attack,  whdc  ilu- 
other  party  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  influ.nc  <■ 
for  his  preservation  :  yet,  in  all  probability,  he  owed 
his  immediate  support  to  the  success  of  his  frienil 
the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  situ- 
ation to  which  the  emperor  was  reduced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  malcontents  in  Hun- 
gary had  rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their 
success :  tho  elector  of  Bavuria  possessed  all  the 
places  on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Passau,  and  even 
threatened  tho  city  of  Vienna,  which  must  have 
been  infallibly  lost,  had  the  Hnngariuns  and  Bava- 
riaua  acted   id  concorU     Jly  tho  advice  of  I'riuco 
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Kugene,  the  emperor  implored  the  assistance  of  her 
Uritannic  majesty ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
e.-.plained  to  her  the  necessity  of  undertakin;;  his 
relief  This  nobleman,  in  the  month  of  January, 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland,  and  concerted  a 
Fcheme  with  the  deputies  o!  the  states-general  for 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  They 
agreed,  that  General  Auverquerque  should  lie  upon 
the  defensive  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the 
Netherlands;  while  the  main  army  of  the  allies 
should  act  upon  the  Rhine,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Such  was  the  prete.'ct 
under  which  this  consummate  general  concealed 
another  plan,  which  was  communicated  to  a  few 
only,  in  whose  discretion  he  could  confide.  It  was 
approved  by  the  pensionary  and  some  leading  men, 
who  secured  its  favourable  reception  with  the  states- 
general,  when  it  became  necessary  to  impart  the 
secret  to  that  numerous  assembly.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ihe  preparations  were  made,  on  pretence  of 
carrying;  the  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  duke,  accompanied  by 
his  brother.  General  Churchill,  Lieutenant-general 
Luinley,  the  earl  of  Orkney,  and  other  officers  of 
distinction,  embarked  for  Holland,  where  he  had  a 
long  conference  with  a  deputation  of  the  States, 
cmuerning  a  proposal  of  sending  a  large  army  to- 
wards the  Moselle.  The  deputies  of  Zealand  op- 
posed this  measure  of  sending  their  troops  to  such  a 
distance  so  strenuously,  that  the  duke  was  obliged 
to  tell  them,  in  plain  terms,  he  had  received  orders 
to  inarch  thither  with  the  British  forces.  He  ac- 
cordingly assembled  his  army  at  Maestricht ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  May  began  his  march  into  Germany. 
The  French  imagined  his  intention  was  to  begin 
the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Tracrbach,  and  pene- 
tra'e  into  France  along  the  Moselle.  In  this  per- 
suasion they  sent  a  detachment  to  that  river;  and 
gave  out  that  they  intended  to  invest  Huy,  a  pre- 
tence lo  which  the  duke  paid  no  regard.  He  conti- 
nued his  route  by  Bedhurgh,  Kerpenord,  Kalsecken : 
he  visited  the  fortiHcations  of  Bonne,  where  he  re- 
ceived certain  advice,  that  the  recruits  and  reinforce- 
ments for  the  French  army  in  Bavaria  had  joined 
the  elector  at  Villengen.  He  redoubled  his  diligence, 
passed  the  Neckar  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  halted 
at  Ladenburgh  ;  from  thence  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  slates-general,  giving  them  to  understand,  that 
he  had  the  ijueen's  orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
the  empire  ;  and  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would 
approve  the  design,  and  allow  their  troojis  to  share 
the  honour  of  the  ex]iedition.  By  the  return  of  a 
ourier  he  received  their  approbation,  and  full  power 
10  command  their  forces.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Mildenheiin,  where  he  was  visited  by  Prince  Eugene; 
anri  these  two  great  men,  whose  talents  were  con- 
gi'iiial,  immediately  contracted  an  intimacy  of  friend- 
ship. Next  day  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  arrived  in 
the  camp  at  Great  Hippach.  He  told  the  duke  his 
grace  was  come  to  save  the  empire,  and  to  give  him 
an  ojiportunity  of  vindicating  his  honour,  which  he 
knew  was  at  the  last  stake  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people.  The  duke  replied,  he  was  come  lo  learn  of 
hun  how  to  serve  the  empire  ;  that  they  must  be 
ignorant  indeed,  who  did  not  know  that  the  prince 
of  Baden,  when  his  health  permitted  him,  hud  pre- 
served the  empire,  and  extended  its  conquests. 

Those  three  celebrated  generals  agreed  that  the 
two  armies  should  join  :  that  the  command  should 
he  alternately  vested  in  the  duke  and  Prince  Louis 
from  day  to  day ;  and  that  Prince  Fugono  should 
command  a  se[iHratc  army  on  the  Uhinc.  Princo 
Vol.  M. 


Louis  returned  to  his  army  on  the  Danube  :  Prince 
Eugene  set  out  for  Philipsburgh  ;  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough being  joined  by  the  imperial  army  under 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  at  Wasterlellen,  prosecuted 
his  march  by  Elchingen,  Gingen,  and  Landthaussen. 
On  the  1st  of  July  he  was  in  sight  of  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  at  DiUengen,  and  encamped  wilh  his 
right  at  Amerdighem,  and  his  left  at  Onderingen 
Understanding  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  de- 
tached the  best  part  of  his  infantry  to  reinforce  the 
Count  D'Arco,  who  was  posted  behind  strong  lines 
at  Schellenberg  near  Donawert,  he  resolved  to  at- 
tack their  intrenchments  without  delay.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  and 
passed  the  river  Wermitz  ;  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  attack  was  begun  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  infantry,  supported  by  the  horse  and  dragoons. 
They  were  very  severely  handled,  and  even  obliged 
to  give  way,  when  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  marching 
up,  at  the  head  of  the  imperialists,  to  another  pan 
of  the  line,  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance  they  forced  his  intrenchments, 
and  the  horse  entering  with  the  infantry,  fell  so 
furiously  upon  the  enemy,  already  disordered,  that 
they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  They  fled 
with  the  utmost  trepidation  to  Donawert  and  th" 
Danube,  leaving  six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  confederates  took  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  thirteen  pair  of  colours,  with  all  the  tents 
and  baggage.  Yet  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased  ; 
some  thousands  of  the  allies  were  slain  in  the  attack, 
including  many  gallant  officers,  among  whom  were 
the  Generals  Goor  and  Beinheim,  and  Count  Stirum 
was  mortally  wounded.  Next  d^y  the  Bavarian 
garrison  abandoned  Donawert.  of  which  the  confe- 
derates took  immediate  possession,  while  the  elector 
passed  the  Danube  in  his  march  to  the  river  Leclie, 
lest  the  victors  should  cut  oiT  his  retreat  to  his  own 
country.  The  confederates  having  crossed  the 
Danube  on  several  bridges  of  pontoons,  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  pass  the  Leche,  and  take  post  in 
the  country  of  the  elector,  who  had  retired  under 
the  cannon  of  Augsburgh.  The  garrison  of  Neu- 
hurgh  retiring  to  Ingoldstadt,  the  place  was  secured 
by  the  confederates;  and  the  count  de  Prize  was 
detached  with  nine  battalions  and  fifteen  squadrons 
to  invest  the  town  of  Rain.  Advice  arriving  from 
Prince  Eugene,  that  the  Mareschals  Villerov  and 
Tallard  had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Kehl,  w'ith  an 
army  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  to  succour  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  the  generals  of  the  allies  imme- 
diately detached  Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanover 
with  thirty  squadrons  of  horse,  as  a  reinforcement 
to  the  prince.  In  a  few  days  Rain  surrendered,  and 
Aicha  was  taken  by  assault.  The  emperor  no 
sooner  received  a  confirmation  of  the  victory  of 
Schellenberg,  than  he  wrote  a  letter  of  acknowleng- 
ment  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  ordered 
Count  Wratislau  lo  intimate  his  intention  of  invest- 
ing him  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  empire,  which 
the  duke  declined  accepting,  until  the  queen  inter- 
posed her  authority  at  the  desire  of  Leopold. 

The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of  Augsburgh, 
and  though  they  found  the  elector  of  Bavaria  too 
securely  posted  under  the  cannon  of  that  city  to  tie 
dislodged  or  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
they  encamped  with  Friedburgh  in  their  centre,  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  commuiiication  between  him  and  his 
dominions.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  having  re- 
duced him  to  this  situation,  proposed  vcrv  advanla- 
geous  lerins  of  peace,  provided  he  would  abandon 
the  French  interest,  and  join  the  impenalisis  in 
•i  Y 
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Italy.  His  subjects  seeing  themselves  at  the  mercy  battalions,  with  twelve  squadrons,  in  the  village  of 
of  the  alUes,  pressed  him  to  comply  wish  these  offers,  (Blenheim,  supposing  that  there  the  allies  would 
rather  than  expose  his  country  to  rum  and  desola-  I  make  their  chief  etlbrt ;  their  left  was  conducted  by 
tion  A  neeotiatioD  was  begun,  and  he  seemed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Marsin,  a  French 
V  to  si^n  the  articles,  when  hearing  that  Mares- 1  general  of  experience  and  capacity.     The   numbe' 


upport 


n"h'onou/to''cont"nue  firaTnVhe  "aiiiance.     The  |  English  and  Hessians  under  Major-general  Wilke 
so  exasperated  at  this  1  who  having  passed  the  rivulet  with  dithculty,  and 
filed  off  to  the  left  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  attacked 
the  village  of  Blenheim  wiih  great  vigour;  but  were 


^.jiierals  of  the  allies 

disappointment,  that  they  sent  out  detachments  to 
ravai'e  the  country  of  Bavaria,  as  far  as  Munich  ; 
upwards  of  three  hundred  towns,  villages,  and  cas- 
ties,  were  inhumanly  destroyed,  to  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  those  who  couutenanced  and  conducted 
.»ucli  barbarous  practices.  The  elector,  shocked  at 
these  brutal  proceedings,  desired  in  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to 
acts  of  violence  so  opposite  to  true  glory.  The  an- 
swer he  received  implied,  that  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  speedy  accommo- 
dation. Incensed  at  this  reply,  he  declared,  that 
since  they  had  obliged  him  to  draw  the  sword,  he 
would  throw  away  the  scabbard.     The  duke  and 


repulsed  after  three  successive  attempts.  Mean 
while  the  troops  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  right 
wing,  passed  the  rivulet  on  planks  in  different 
places  ;  and  formed  on  the  oiher  side  without  any 
molestation  from  the  enemy.  At  length,  however, 
they  were  charged  by  the  French  horse  with  such 
impetuosity,  and  so  terribly  galled  in  flank  by  the 
troops  posted  at  Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in  disorder, 
and  part  of  them  repassed  the  rivulet:  but  a  rein- 
forcementof  dragoons  coming  up,  the  French  cavalry 
were  broke  in  their  turn,  and  driven  to  the  very 
hedges  of  the  village  of  Blenheim.  The  left  wing 
of  the  confederates  being  now  completely   formed, 


to  Biberach,  where  he  was  joined  by  Tallard.  He 
resolved  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Lawingen,  to  attack 
Prince  Eugene,  who  had  followed  the  French  army 
from  the  lines  of  Bichi,  and  lay  encamped  at  Hoch. 
stadt.  Next  day,  however,  he  made  a  motion  that 
disappoinledlheenemy.  Nevertheless,  they  persisted 
in  their  design  of  passing  the  Danube,  and  encamp- 
ing at  Blenheim.  The  allies  resolved  that  Prince 
Louis  should  undertake  the  siege  of  Ingoldsladt, 
whilst  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  should  observe 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Advice  being  received  that 
he  had  actually  crossed  the  Danube  at  Lawingen, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  joined  the  forces  of  Prince 
Eugene  at  the  camp  of  Munster  on  the  1 1th  of  Au- 
gust, Prince  Louis  having  by  this  time  marched  off 
towards  the  place  he  intended  to  besiege.  Next  day 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  ob- 
served the  posture  of  the  cnerav,  who  were  advan- 
tageously posted  on  a  hill  near  Hochstadt,  their 
right  being  covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  their  left  by  the  village  of  Lntzengen, 
and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were 
steep,  and  the  bottom  marshy. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  generals 
lesolved  to  attack  them  immediately,  rather  than 
lie  inactive  until  their  forage  and  provision  should 
bo  consumed.  They  were  moreover  stimulated  to 
this  ha/.ardou8  enterprise,  by  an  intercepted  letter 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from  Marcbchal  ViUcroy, 
giving  hiin  to  understand,  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  ravage  the  country  of  Wirlemberg,  and 
intercept  all  comniuuication  hetwecn  the  Rhine  and 
the  allied  arinv.  The  dispositions  being  made  for 
the  attack,  and  the  orders  communicated  to  the 
general  ollicers,  the  forces  uilvanced  into  the  plain 
on  the  l.'Jth  of  August,  and  were  ranged  in  order  of 
liattle.     The  caiinnnadiiig  began  about  nine  in  the 

morning,  and  c inue.l  on  both  sides  tdl  one  m  tl 

afternoon.     Tlie  French   and   H 


Prince  Louis,  finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  th        .   „  •.,-.• 

elector  in  his  strong  camp,  resolved  to  undertake  ascended  the  hill  in  a  firm  compact  body,  chargin^ 
the  sie..e  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  for  that  purpose  passed  the  enemy's  horse,  which  could  no  longer  stand 
the  Paer  near  the  town  of  Schrobbenhausen,  where  their  ground,  but  rallied  several  times  as  they  gave 
they  encamped,  with  their  left  at  Closterburgh.  On  way.  Tallard,  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  effort, 
the^th  of  August  the  elector  of  Bavaria  marched  to  ordered  ten  battalions  to  hU  up  the  intervals  ot  his 
iiie.nnoi^u^  .  •  •      ,,      av,„__j       u.,    eavalry.     The   duke,    porceiving    his   design,    sent 

three  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Zell  to  sustain  his 
horse.  Nevertheless,  the  line  was  a  little  disordered 
by  the  prodigious  fire  from  the  French  infantry,  and 
even  obliged  to  recoil  about  sixty  paces  ;  but  the 
confederates  advancing  to  the  charge  with  redoubled 
ardour,  routed  the  French  horse  ;  and  their  battalions 
being  thus  abandoned,  were  cut  in  pieces.  Tallard, 
having  rallied  his  broken  cavalry  behind  some  tents 
that  were  still  stanihng,  resolved  to  draw  off  the 
troops  he  had  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  ami 
sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  Marsin,  who  was  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  left,  to  desire  he  would 
face  the  confederates  with  some  troops  to  the  right 
of  the  village  of  Obcrklau,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
play,  and  favour  the  retreat  of  the  forces  from  Blen- 
heim. That  oflicer  assured  him,  he  was  so  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  spare  troops,  that  ho  could 
hatdly  maintain  his  ground.  The  fate  ot  the  day 
was  now  more  than  half  decided.  The  French 
cavalry  being  vigorously  attacked  in  flank  were  to- 
tally defeated.  Part  of  them  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  bridge  which  they  had  thrown  over  the  Danube 
between" Hochstadt  and  Blenheim;  but  they  weie 
so  closely  pursued,  that  those  who  escaped  the 
slaughter  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where 
they  perished.  Tallard,  being  surrounded,  was  taken 
near  a  mill  behind  the  village  of  Sondercn,  together 
with  the  maniuess  ((e  Montperouz,  general  of  horse, 
the  major-generals  de  Seppevillc,  de  Silly,  de  la 
ValiiVc,  and  many  other  officers  of  distinction. 
Whilst  these  occurrences  passed  on  the  left  wing, 
Marsin's  quarfrs  at  the  village  of  Oberklau  in  the 
centre,  were  attacked  by  ten  battalions,  under  the 
prince  of  Hol»tein-beck,  who  passed  the  rivulet  with 
undaunted  resolution:  but,  before  ho  could  form  his 
men  on  the  other  side,  ho  was  ovorpoworod  by  num- 
■  His 


...  ,..,     hers,  mortally  wounded,   and  taken  prisoner. 

oiinled  battalions  being  supported  by  some  Danish  and 
irab;.ur.ixt;"th,",nsamr  me.;.  "  Maresclial  Tallard  Hanoverian  cavalry  '"';«";;'' ''■"'^''J^V'fborr.'b 
commanded  on  the  right,  and  posted   tweuly-seven  |  again  repulsed:  at  length  tbo  duko  of  Ma.lboroU(,h 
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in  person  brought  up  some  fresh  squadrons  from  th' 
body  of  reserve,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire 
By  this  time  Prince  Eugene  had  obliged  the  left 
wiug  of  the  enemv  to  give  ground,  after  having 
uiimnted  a  great  number  of  difficulties,  sustained  a 
very  obstinate  opposition,  and  seen  his  cavalry,  in 
which  his  chief  strength  seemed  to  lie,  three  times 
rejtulsed.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  sooner 
lefeated  the  right  wing,  than  he  made  a  disposition 
to  reinforce  the  prince,  when  he  understood  from  an 
iid-de-carap,  that  his  highness  had  no  occasion  for 
;^^^l:^tance  ;  and  that  the  elector,  with  Monsieur  de 
M.irsin,  had  abandoned  Oherklau  and  Lultingen, 
They  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Morse- 
hngen  and  Teissenhoven,  from  whence  they  retreated 
to  Dillingen  and  Lawinoen.  The  confederates 
being  now  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  twenty-seven  battalions  and  twelve 
squadrons  were  posted.  These  troops,  seeing  them- 
selves cut  off  from  ail  communication  with  the  rest 
nf  iheir  army,  and,  despairing  of  being  able  to  force 
llitir  way  through  the  allies,  capitulated  about  eight 
111  the  evening,  laid  down  their  arms,  delivered 
tiicir  colours  and  standards,  and  surrendered  them- 
^tlves  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  the  officers 
siiMuld  not  be  rifled.  This  was  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious and  complete  victories  that  ever  was  obtained. 
Ten  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle :  the  greater  part  of  thirty 
s(]uadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons  perished  in  the 
river  Danube  :  thirteen  thousand  were  made  prison- 
I  Is ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  with 
r.veuty-four  mortars,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
(Miliars,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  standards, 
rt-viMiteen  pair  of  kettle-drums,  three  thousand  six 
liuiidred  tents,  thirty-four  coaches,  three  hundred 
laden  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  fifteen  pontoons, 
fiftt-en  barrels  and  eight  casl^s  filled  with  silver. 
Of  the  allies,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
wpre  killed,  and  about  eigbt  thousand  wounded  or 
tik'^n.  The  loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed  to  two 
r  H'ltul  errors  committed  by  Mareschal  Tallard ; 
iMin<dy,  his  weakening  the  centre,  by  detaching 
iM'Ai  a  number  of  troops  to  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
.ui'l  his  suffering  the  confederates  to  pass  the  rivulet, 
ind  form  unmolested.  Certain  it  is,  these  circum- 
I. Lines  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  duke  of 
M.ulborough,  who  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the 
iirr  with  the  calmest  intrepidity,  giving  his  orders 
w  ith  that  presence  of  mind  and  deliberation  which 
U'-re  so  peculiar  to  his  character.  When  he  next 
d.iy  visited  Tallurd,  he  told  that  general,  he  was 
s'irry  such  a  misfortune  should  happen  personally 
to  'Hie  for  wiiom  he  had  a  profound  esteem.  The 
iiiitrt-schal  congratulated  him  on  having  vanquished 
Mm-  best  troops  in  the  world;  a  compliment  to  which 
!!)<■  duke  replied.  That  he  thought  his  own  the  best 
hiM,[)>,'  in  the  world,  seeing  they  had  conquered  those 
ujiMti  whom  the  mareschal  had  bestowed  such  an 
eiK  i.mium. 

Tlie  victorious  generals  having  by  this  decisive 
sintkn  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  entire  ruin, 
iiid  i-ntindy  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  em- 
IHit',  signified  their  opinion  to  Prince  Louis  of  Baden, 
tli;it  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  common 
rau>.e  to  join  all  their  forces,  and  drive  the  Fiench 
out  of  Germany,  rather  than  lose  time  at  the  nioge 
of  Ingoldstadt,  which  would  surrender  of  course. 
This  (qiinion  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  o(  the 
French  garrison  at  Augsburgh,  who  quitted  that 
place  on  the  Itith  of  August.     The  magiiitratcs  buut| 


a  deputation  craving  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  forthwith  ordered  a  detachment 
to  take  possession  of  that  important  city.  The  duke 
having  sent  mareschal  de  Tallard  under  a  guard  of 
dragoons  to  Frankfort,  and  disposed  of  the  other 
prisoners  of  distinction  in  the  adjacent  places,  en- 
camped at  Sefillingen,  within  half  a  league  of  Ulm. 
Here  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Princes  Eugene 
and  Louis  of  Baden,  in  which  they  agreed  that,  as 
the  enemy  retreated  towards  the  Rhine,  the  confe- 
derate army  should  take  the  same  route,  excepting 
twenty-three  battalions  and  some  squadrons,  to  be 
left  for  the  siege  of  Ulm,  under  General  Thungen. 
They  began  their  march  on  the  26th  of  August,  by 
different  routes,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Brus- 
chal,  near  Philipsburgh.  Then  they  resolved,  that 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  should  undertake  the  siege  of 
Landau,  in  order  to  secure  the  circle  of  Suabia  from 
the  incursions  of  that  garrison.  Considering  the 
consternation  that  prevailed  all  over  France,  nothing 
could  be  more  impolitic  than  this  measure,  which 
gave  the  enemy  time  for  recollection,  and  recruiting 
their  forces.  It  was  a  proposal  on  which  the  prince 
of  Baden  insisted  with  uncommon  obstinacy.  He 
Was  even  suspected  of  corruption  ;  and  was  said  to 
be  so  jealous  of  the  glory  which  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  acquired,  and  such  a  bigoted  Roman 
catholic,  that  he  repined  at  the  success  of  an  hereti- 
cal general.  On  the  12th  of  September,  he  marched 
towards  Landau  with  the  troops  destined  for  the 
siege,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  Prince 
Eugene,  encamped  at  Croon  Weissenburgh,  to  cover 
the  enterprise.  By  this  time  Ulm  had  surrendered 
to  Thungen  even  before  the  trenches  were  opened. 
Villeroy  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Landau, 
as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the  confederates  ; 
but  retired  without  having  made  any  attempt  for 
the  relief  of  the  place,  which  was  defended  with  the 
most  obstinate  valour  till  the  23rd  of  November, 
when  the  besiegers  having  lodged  themselves  on  the 
counterscarp,  the  breaches  being  practicable,  and 
the  dispositions  made  foi  a  general  assault,  the  gar- 
rison capitulated  upon  honourable  conditions.  The 
king  of  the  Romans  had  arrived  in  the  camp,  that  he 
might  havethecreditoftakingthe  place,  the  command 
of  which  he  bestowed  on  the  count  de  Prize,  who  had 
before  defended  it  with  equal  courage  and  ability. 

The  next  enterprise  which  the  confederates  un- 
dertook, was  the  siege  of  Traerbach.  The  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  being  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  attacks,  invested  the  castle  in 
the  beginning  of  November.  Though  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  well  defended,  he  carried  on  his  ope- 
rations with  such  spirit  and  assiduity,  that  in  about 
six  weeks  the  garrison  surrendered  the  place  on  ho- 
nourable terms.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  negotiated 
for  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Prussians,  to 
serve  under  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  during  the  next 
campaign.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Hanover,  where,  as  in  all  other  places,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  particular  marks  of  distinction.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  he  was  congratulated  by 
the  states-general  on  his  victories  at  Schellenberg 
and  Blenheim,  and  as  much  considered  in  Holland 
as  if  he  had  actually  been  Stadthtdder.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  second  letter  from  the  emperor,  couched  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  acknowletlgment,  and  was  de- 
clared prince  of  the  empire.  In  December  he  em 
barked  for  England,  where  he  found  the  people  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  and  wau  welcomed  as  u  hero  who 
had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation. 
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In   Flanders,  nothing  of  moment   was  executed, 
except  tne  DoinDaiumem  of  Bruges  and  Na,nur,  by 
Baron   Spaar,  with  nine  thousand   Dutch  troops; 
and  two  attempts  upoVi  the   French  lines,    which 
were  actually  penetrated  bv  Auverquerque,  though 
he  was  not  'able  to  maintain  the   looting  he   had 
gained.     The    elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  retired 
to  Brussels  after  his  defeat,   formed  a   scheme  for 
surprising  the  Dutch  general  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  assembled  all  his  troops  at  Tirlemout  : 
but  the  French  court,  apprehensive  of  his  temerity, 
sent  ViUeroy  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  prevent  bis 
hazarding  an  engagement,  except  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect  of  advantage.     The   mareschal,  finding  him 
determined  to  give  battle  at  all  events,  represented 
the  improbability  of  succeeding  against  an  enemy 
so  advantageously  posted,  and  the  ill  consequences 
of  a  repulse  :  but,  finding  the  elector  deaf  to  all  his 
remonstrances,  he  flatly  refused  to  march,  and  pro- 
duced the  king's  order  to  avoid  an  engagement.    In 
Italy  the  French  met  with  no  opposition.    The  duke 
of  Savov,  being  unable  to  face  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive:  he  saw  the  duke 
de  Vend6me  reduce  Vercelli  and  Ivrea,  and  under 
take  the  siege  of  Verac  ;  while  he  posted  his  littl 
army  on   the  other  side  of  the  Po,  at  Crescentino, 
where  he  had  a  bridge  of  communication,  by  which 
he  supplied  the  place  occasionally  with  fresh  troops 
and  provision.     The  place  held  nut   five  months, 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  French   general ;    at 
length,  the  communication  being  cut  off,  the  duke 
of  Savoy  retired  to  Chivas.     He  bore  his  misfor- 
tunes with  great  equanimity;  and  told  the  English 
minister,   that  though    he   was    abandoned    by   the 
allies,  he  would  never  abandon  himself.     The  em- 
peror had  neglected  Italy,  that  he  might   act  with 
mure  vigour  against  Ragotski   and  the  Hungarian 
malcont'ents,  over  whom  he  obtained  several  advan- 
tages; notwithstanding  which  they  continued  for- 
mnlable,   from  their  number,  bravery,  and  resolu- 
tion.    The  ministers  of  the  allies  pressed  Leopold 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  peace  with  those 
rebels;  and   conferences  were  opened:  but  he  was 
not  sincerely  disposed  to  an  accommodation,  and 
Ragotski  aimed  at  the  principality  of  Transylvania, 
which  the  court  of  Vienna  would  not  easily  relin- 
quish.    The  emperor  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  a 
revolution    at   the  Ottoman  Porte,   until   the   new 
sultan  dispatched  a  chiaus  to  Vienna,  with  an  as- 
surance  that  he   would   give  no  assistance  to  the 
malcontents  of  Hungary.    In  P(dand,  the  diet  being 
assembled  by  the  cardinal-primate,   Stanislaus  Le- 
zinski,  palatine  of  Posnania,  was   elected  and  pro- 
claimed  king,  and  recognised  by  Charles  of  Sweden, 
who  still  maintained  his  'army  by  contributions  in 
that  counlrv,  more  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  Augustus 
than  upon  the  preservation  of  his  own  doiiiiiiions  ; 
for  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Musco- 
vites, who  had  ravaged  Livonia,  reduced  Narva,  and 
made  incursions  into  Sweden.     Augustus  retreated 
into  his  Saxon  dominions,  which  ho  iiiipovcnshed, 
in  order  to  raise  a  great  army,  with  which  he  might 
return  to  Poland:  the  pnpc'cspouscd  the   interest 
of  this  new  convert,  so  far  as  to  cite  the  cardinal- 
primate  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  give  an  account  of 
the  share  he  had  in  the  Polish  trimbles.     The  pro- 
IculanU  of  the  Ccvennois,    deriving  courage   frcmi 
de»pair,  brcame  so  troulilesome  to  the  govornmeul 
of  France,  that  Louis  was  obliged  to  treat  them  with 
lenity:   he  :ient  Mareschal  Villars  against  Ihemwiili 
a  fr.'»h  reinliirceniont;  but  at  the  i.ame  lime  fur- 
niibcd  bim  with  inBtructiom  to  treat  for  an  accommo- 


dation. This  officer  immediately  commenced  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  revolters ; 
and  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  they 
were  induced  with  liberty  of  conscience  :  hut 
these  articles  were  very  ill  observed  by  the  French 
ministry. 

In  Portugal,  the  interest  of  King  Charles  wore  a 
very  melancholy  aspect.     When  he  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon, he  found  no  preparations  made  for  opening  the 
campaign.     The  Portuguese  ministry  favoured  the 
French  in  secret;  the  people  were  averse  to  here- 
tics ;  the  duke  of  Schoraberg  was  on  ill  terms  with 
Fagel,  the  Dutch  general ;   the  Portuguese  forces 
consisted  of  raw,  undisciplined  peasants;  and  ttie 
French  ambassador  had  bought  up  the  best  horses 
in  the  kingdom,  so   that  the  tioopers  could  not  be 
properly  mounted.     The  king  of  Portugal  had  pro- 
mised til  enter  Spain  with  Charles  by  the  middle  of 
Mav  ;  but  he  was   not  ready  till  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  thev  reached  Santaren.     By  this  time 
they  had   published  their   respective  manifestoes; 
Charles  displaying  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  promising' pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  would 
in  three  months  join  his  army  ;  and  the  king  of 
Portugal  declaring,  that  his  sole  aim  in  taking  up 
arms  was  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the  Spanish,na- 
tion,  oppressed  by  the  power  of  France,  as  well  as 
to   assert  the  right  of  Charles  to  that  monarchy. 
The  present  possessor,  whom  they  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  already  anticipated 
their  invasion  :  his  general,  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
entering   Portugal,    took   the    town    of   Segura  by 
stratagem  :  the  governor  of  Salvaterra  surrendered 
at  discretion  :   Cebreros  was   reduced  without  much 
opposition:  Zcbredo  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabit- 
ants; and  the  town  of  Lhana  la  Viella  was  taken 
by  assault.     Portugal  was  at  the  same  time  invaded 
in  difVerent  parts   by  the  marquess  de  JeofiVeviUe, 
Prince  Tserclaes  de  Tilly,  and  the  marquess  de  Villa- 
darias.     Two  Dutch  battalions  were  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  at  Sodreira  Formosa. 
Then  he  passed  the  Tagus,  and  joined  Prince  Tse:-- 
claes.     King  Philip  arriving  in  the  army,  invested 
Portalegre ;  and  the  garrison,  including  an  English 
rciment  of  foot  commanded  by  Colonel  Stanhope, 
we're  made  prisoners  of  war.     The  next  place  he 
besieged  was  Castle  Davide,  which   met   with  the 
same  fate.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquess  Daa 
Minas,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion,  entered  Spain 
with  fifteen  thousand  men,  took  Feuente  Grimaldo, 
in  Castile,  by  assault,  ilcfeated  a  body  of  French  and 
Spaniards  commanded  by  Don  Ronquillo,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Manseinto.    The  weather  growing 
excessively  hot,  Philip  sent  his  troops  into  quarters 
of  refreshment;  and  the  allies  followed  his  example. 
Duke  Schombcrg,  finding  his  advice  very  little  re- 
garded by  the  Portuguese  ministry,  and  seeing  very 
little  prospect  of  success,  desired  leave  to  resign  his 
command,  which  the  queen  bestowed  upon  the  earl 
of  Galway,  who,  with  a  reinforcement  of  English 
and  Dutch  troops,  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  :i01h  id' 
.Inly.     About  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  two 
kings  repaired  to  the  camp  near  Almeda,  resolving 
to  invade  Castile;  but  they  found  the  river  Agneda 
so  well  guarded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  that  they 
wouhl  not  attempt  a  passage:    they   therefore  re- 
tired into  the  territories  of  Puitngal,  and  the  army 
was  put  into  wiulei-qnartcrs.     The  Spaniards  were 
now  so  weakened,   bv  detachments  sent  with  the 
marquess  de  Vilhidurias  towards  Gibraltar,  that  the 
duke  of  Berwick  could  not  execute  any  scheme  of  im- 
portauce  during  the  remaining  part  of  tho  tumpaigu. 
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Tlie  arms  of  England  were  not  less  fortunate  by 
sea  than  they  had  been  upon  the  Danube.  Sir 
George  Rooke  having  landed  Kini;  Charles  at  Lis- 
bon, sent  a  squadron  to  cruise  off  Cape  Sparlell, 
under  the  couiuiand  of  Rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  engai;ed  and  took  three 
Spanish  ships  of  VTar,  bound  from  St.  Sebastian's  to 
t  .tdiz.  Rooke  received  orders  from  the  ijueen  to 
viil  to  the  relief  of  Nice  and  Villa  Franca,  which 
""re  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the  duke  de  Ven- 
•  H'oie  :  at  the  same  time,  he  was  pressed  by  King 
(  liarles  to  execute  a  scheme  u]ioa  Barcelona,  pro 
jected  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  de^ 
dared  his  ojuuion,  that  the  Catalonians  would  de 
ciare  for  the  house  of  Austria,  as  soon  as  they  shou'd 
Ije  assured  of  proper  support  and  protection.  Tb 
niinistry  of  England,  understanding  that  the  French 
u.re  employed  in  equipping  a  strong  squadnm  at 
I'.rrst,  and  judgini;  it  was  de-tined  to  act  in  the 
Mediterranean,  sen't  out  Sir  Cloiidesley  Shovel  with 
.1  1  oiisiderable  fleet,  to  watch  (he  motions  of  the 
lli'-st  squadron;  and  he  was  proviiled  with  instruc- 
N.iis  how  to  act,  in  case  it  should  have  sailed  to 
liie  Mediterranean.  Meanwhile,  Sir  George  Rooke, 
la  r-ompliance  wilh  the  entreaties  of  King  Charles, 
nied  with  the  transports  under  his  convoy  to 
i.  iiielona,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  appeared  be- 
i  'le  the  city.     Next  day,  the  troops  were  landed  by 

I  he  prince  of  Hesse,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
:u;.l  the  Dutch  ketches  bombarded  the  place  :  but 
i'V  this  time  ihe  governor  had  secured  the  chiefs  of 
ilir  Austrian  party  ;  and  the  people  exhibiting  no 
marks  of  attachment  to  King  Charles,   the  prince 

II  -iinbarked  his  soldiers,  from  an  apprehension  of 
lii'ir  being  attacked  and  overpowered  by  superior 
niii.ibers.  On  the  Ifilh  of  June,  Sir  George  Rooke, 
I"  iiig  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  resolved  to 
I'ln.eed  up  the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  the  French 
ll-.t,  which  had  sailed  thither  from  Brest,  and  which 
K'M.ke  had  actually  discovered,  in  the  preceding 
nnoiih,  on  their  voyage  to  Toulon.  On  the  17th  ot 
illy,  the  admiral  called  a  council  of  war,  in  the 
iiiiid  of  Tetiian,  when  they  resolved  to  make  an  at- 
iriiipt  upon  Gibraltar,  which  was  but  slenderly  pro- 
■.  did  with  a  garrison.  Thither  they  sailed,  ami  on 
Hie  'Jlst  of  the  month  the  prince  of  Hesse  landed  on 
iIk'  isthmus  with  eighteen  hundred  marines  :  then 
ill'  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  and  was 
i.ii-wi-red,   that  the  place  would  be  defended  to  the 

1-1  extremity.  Next  day,  the  admiral  gave  orders 
I  r  cannonading  the  town  :  perceiving  that  the 
■  ii'iiiy  were  driven  from  their  fortilications  at  the 

Miiih  mole-head,  he  commanded  Captain  Whilaker 
1"  urm  all  the  boats,  and  assault  that  quarter.  The 
i'i|ilains   Hicks  and  Jumper,  who  happened  to  be 

III  .irest  the  mole,  immediately  manind  their  jiio- 
1  II  IS,  and  entered  the  fortihcalions  sword  in  hand. 
Till-  .Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutc- 
111. IS,  and  about  a  hundred  men,  were  killed  or 
■  iiiiidcd.  Nevertheless,  the  two  captains  took  pos- 
I  sMoii  of  a  platform,  and  kept  their  ground  until 

ilii  y  were  sustained  by  Captain  Whitaker,  and  the 
ii-^t  of  the  seamen,  who  took  by  storm  a  redoubt 
I  iwecn  the  mole  and  the  town.  Then  the  govcr- 
iiir  capitulated  ;  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered 
I  III'  place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  this  attempt, 
niiisidering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  which 
II iii.'!it  have  been  defended  by  tifty  men  against  a 

nil rolls  army. 

A  sufiicient  garrison  being  left  with  his  highness, 
llir  admiral  returned  to  Teiuan,  to  take  in  wood  and 
"ii.r;  and  when  he  sailed,  on  the  Utii  of  August, 


he  descried  the  French  fleet,  to  whicli  he  gave  chase 
with  all  the  sail  he  could  spiead.  On  the  13th  he 
came  up  with  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  line  off  Malaga,  ready 
to  receive  him,  to  the  number  of  fifty-two  great  ships 
and  twentv-four  galleys,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Tholouse,  high-admiral  of  France,  with 
the  inferior  Hugs  of  the  white  and  blue  divisions. 
The  English  fleet  consisted  of  fifty-three  ships  of  the 
line,  exclusive  of  frigates,  but  they  were  inferior  to 
the  French  in  number  of  guns  and  men,  as  well  as 
in  weight  of  metal,  and  altogether  unprovided  with 
galleys,  from  which  the  enemy  reajied  great  advan- 
tage during  the  engagement.  A  litlle  after  ten  in 
the  morning  the  battle  began,  with  equal  fury  on 
both  side*,  and  continued  to  rige  with  doubtful 
success  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  van  of 
the  French  gave  way;  nevertheless,  the  fight  was 
maintained  till  night,  when  the  enemy  bore  away 
to  leeward.  The  wind  shifting  before  morning,  the 
French  gained  the  weather-gauge  ;  but  they  made 
no  use  of  this  advantage;  for  two  successive  days 
the  English  admiral  endeavoured  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement, which  the  count  de  Tholouse  declined, 
and  at  last  he  disappeared.  The  loss  was  pretty 
equal  on  both  sides,  though  not  a  single  ship  was 
taken  or  destroyed  by  cither:  but  the  honour  of  the 
day  certainly  remained  with  the  English.  Over  and 
above  the  disadvantages  we  have  enumerated,  the 
bottoms  of  the  British  tieet  were  foul,  and  several 
large  ships  had  expended  all  their  shot  long  before 
the  battle  ceased:  yet  the  enemy  were  so  roughly 
handled,  that  they  did  not  venture  another  engage- 
ment during  the  whole  war.  The  French  king,  in 
order  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  people, 
claimed  the  victory,  and  published  an  account  of 
the  action,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  plainly 
proves  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  meau  shift  of 
imposing  upon  his  subjects,  by  false  and  partial 
representations.  Among  other  exaggerations  in 
this  detail,  we  find  mention  made  of  mischief  done 
to  French  ships  by  English  bombs  ;  though  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  there  was  not  one  bomb-ve>sel 
in  the  combined  fleet.  The  French  academy,  ac 
tuated  by  a  servile  spiiit  of  adulation,  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  on  the  occasion,  which,  insteaii 
of  perpetuating  the  glory  of  their  prince,  served 
only  to  transmit  their  own  shame  to  posieritx. 
After  the  battle.  Sir  George  Rooke  sailed  to  Gibial- 
tar  to  refit,  and  leaving  a  squadron  with  Sir  John 
Leake,  set  sail  for  England  on  the  •24lh  of  August. 
He  arrived  in  September,  and  was  received  by  the 
ministry,  and  the  people  in  general,  with  thnsi 
marks  of  esteem  and  veueratiou  which  were  due  li 
his  long  services  and  signal  success:  but  he  wa- 
still  persecuted  with  a  spirit  of  envy  and  detraelimi 
riiilip,  king  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  reduclion  ol 
Gibraltar,  sent  the  marquess  de  Villadarias  wiih  an 
army  to  retake  it.  The  siege  lasted  four  months, 
during  which  the  prince  of  Hesse  exhibited  man\ 
proofs  of  courage  and  ability.  The  place  was  sup- 
plied with  men  and  provisions  by  convoys  from 
Lisbon,  until  Monsieur  de  Pointis  put  a  stop  to  thai 
communication,  by  eniering  the  bay  with  a  strong 
squadron,  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Sii  John  Leake  and  Admiral  Vandcr- 
dussen ;  and  the  marquess  de  Villadarias,  having 
made  little  or  no  progress  on  laud,  thought  proper 
to  abandon  the  enterprise 

The  parliament  of  England  mectlug  on  the  20th 
of  October,  the  queen,  in  lier  speech,  observed,  thiii 
the  great  and  remarkable  success  with  whieli  Gml 
had  Oiea.sed  iit-r  arms,  produced  unauimous  joy  am 
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satisfaction  through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
that  a  timely  improvement  of  the  present  advan- 
tages would  enable  her  to  procure  a  lasting  founda- 
tion of  security  for  England,  as  well  as  a  firm  sup- 
port fur  the  liberty  of  Europe.  She  declared,  her 
intention  was  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to  all  hei 
subjects.  She  expressed  her  hope  that  they  would 
do  nothing  to  endanger  the  loss  of  this  opportunity; 
and  that  there  would  be  no  contention  among  them, 
but  an  emulation  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
Congratulatory  r.cdresses  were  voted  and  presented 
l)v  both  houses.  They  were  equal  in  their  profes- 
sions of  duty  and  alJection  to  the  queen;  but  the 
addresses  imbibed  a  very  different  colour  from  the 
different  factions  by  which  the  two  houses  were 
influenced.  The  lords  congratulated  her  on  the 
great  success  of  her  arms  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  without  deigning  to  mention 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who  had  defeated  the  French 
navy  at  sea,  and  added  the  important  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  British  conquests.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commons  affected  to  mention  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  and  Rooke's  naval  victory,  as  events  of 
equal  glory  and  importance.  However  they  might 
be  warped  by  prejudice  against  individuals,  they  did 
not  suffer  the  war  to  languish  f  .-  want  of  supplies. 
Having  taken  into  consideration  .we  services  of  the 
army  and  navy,  they  voted  that  the  queen  should 
be  desired  to  bestow  her  bounty  on  the  seamen  and 
land  forces  who  had  behaved  themselves  so  gal- 
lantly. Then  they  delil)erated  upon  the  different 
articles  of  national  expense,  and  granted  four  mil- 
lions six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  pounds  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
be  raised  by  a  land-tax,  by  the  sale  of  annuities, 
and  other  expedients.  These  measures  were  taken 
with  such  expedition,  that  the  land-tax  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  9th  of  December;  when  the 
queen,  in  a  short  speech,  thanked  the  commons  for 
their  dispatch,  which  she  considered  a  sure  pledge 
of  their  affecticm. 

The  high  church  party  took  this  occasion  to  pro- 
mote the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which 
was  revived  and  brought  into  the  house  on  a  new 
model,  by  Mr.  William  Bromley,  who  moved  that 
it  might  be  tacked  to  the  land-tax  bill,  and  sent  up 
to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  The  court  no 
longer  espoused  this  measure,  and  the  violent  party 
was  weakened  by  defection.  After  a  warm  and 
tedious  debate,  the  tack  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the  house  of 
commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  llth 
of  December,  when  it  would  hardly  have  excited  a 
debate,  had  nut  the  queen  been  present,  and  desirous 
of  hearing  what  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  For  the  information  and  satisfaction  of 
her  majesty  the  subject  was  again  discussed,  and  all 
the  arguments  being  repealed,  the  bill  was  rejected 
liy  a  majority  of  twenty-one  voices.  The  next  sub- 
ject on  which  the  house  of  lords  employed  their  at- 
tcntion,  was  the  late  conduct  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
racnl.  The  Lord  Havcrsham,  in  a  set  speech, 
observed,  that  the  lettlcment  of  the  succession  in 
Sccithand  had  been  postponed,  partly  bc'cuuse  tlie 
ministry  for  that  kingdom  were  weak  and  divided  ; 
partly  from  a  received  opinion  that  the  succession 
was  never  sincerely  and  cordially  intended  by  those 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotlanil  in  the  eubinet- 
couniil.  He  expatiated  on  the  bud  consequemes 
that  might  attend  the  act  of  security,  which  he 
styled  a  bill  of  exclusion  ;  and  particularly  men- 
tioned that  clamo  by  which  tho  heritors  and  boroughs 
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were  ordained  to  exercise  their  fencible  men  eveTy 
month.    He  said  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scot- 
land were   as  learned  and  brave  as  any   nation  in 
Europe,  and  generally  discontented  ;   that  the  com- 
mon people  were  very  numerous,    very  stoat,  and 
very  poor  ;   and  he  asked  who  was  the  man  that 
could  tell  what  such  a  multitude,  so  armed,  and  so 
disciplined,  might  do  under  such  leaders,  could  op- 
portunities suit  their  intention  ?    He  recommended 
these  circumstances  to  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
and  concluded  with  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  Let 
men  beware  how  they  neglect  or  suffer  matter  of 
troubles  to  be  prepared  ;    for  no  man  can  forbid  the 
sparks  that  may  set  all  on  tire."    The  lords  resolved 
to  consider  these  subjects,  and  the  queen  repaired 
to  the  hou.se  of  peers  to  hear  the  debates,  and  by  her 
presence  moderate  the  heat  of  both  parties.     The 
earl   of  Nottingham  reflected    so  severely    on   the 
memory  of  King  William,  that  be  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  Tower,  had  not  the  lords  declined  any 
such  motion  out  of  respect  to  her  majesty.      After 
much  decIam.ition  on  the  Scottish  act  of  security, 
the  grand  committee  of  the  peers,  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Wliarton,  resolved,    "  That  the  queen  should 
be  enabled  by  act  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, to  name  commissioners  to  treat  about  a  union 
with  Scotland,  provided  that  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land should  first  appoint  commissioners    on  their 
part  for  the  same  purpose  :  that  no  Scotsmen  should 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  except  such  as 
were  settled  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  planta- 
tions, and  such  as  were  or  might  be  at  the  sea,  or 
land-servica,  until  a  union  could  be  effected,  or  the 
succession  settled  as  in  England  ;  that  the  traffic  by 
cattle  from  Scotland  to   England  should   be   pre- 
vented ;  that  the  lord-admiral  should  issue  orders  for 
taking  such  vessels  as  should  be  found  trading  from 
Scotland  to  France,  or  to  the  ports  of  any  of  her 
majesty's  enemies  ;  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  English   wool  into  Scot- 
land."   On  these  resolutions  a  bill  was  formed  for 
an  entire  union,  and  passed  tho  house  on  the  iUth 
of  December.     The  lords  presented  an  a  ddress  to 
the  queen,  representing  "  that  they  had  duly  weighed 
the  dangerous  and  pernicious  eli'ects  that  were  likely 
to  be  produced  by  divers  acts  of  parUament  lately 
pa.ssed  in  Scotland  :    that  they  were  of  opinion  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  required    that  speedy    and 
effectual  orders  should  be  given  to  put  Newcastle  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  to  secure  the  port  of  Tiumouth, 
and  reiiair  the  fortifications  of  Hull  and  Carlisle." 
They  likewise  advised  her  majesty  to  give  directions 
for  disciplining   the  militia  of    the  four    northren 
counties  ;   for  providing  them  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition ;  for  maintaining  a  competent  number  of  re- 
gular troops  on  the  northren  borders  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and  for  putting  the 
laws  in  execution  against  papists.    The  queen  pro- 
mised that  a  survey  should  be  made  of  the  places 
they   had    mentioned,    and    laid  before  the  parlia 
mcnt ;   and  that  she  would  give  the  necessary  direc 
tions  upon  the  other  articles  of  tho  address.     The 
commons  seemed  to  concur  with  the  lords  in  their 
sentiments  of  the  Scottish  act  of  security.     They 
resolved,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the 
effectual   fecuring    the  kingdom  of    England   fr..iii 
the  apparent  dangers  that  might  ariso  from  »ev,r:a 
acts  lately  paused  in  tho  parliament   of  Scotland  ; 
and    this  was  formed    on    nearly  the  same    ro."o 
Intions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  upper  house 
Tho  bill  sent  down  by  tho  lords,  was  thrice  read,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  tible;    but  they  passed  lluir 
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own,  to  take  effect  at  Christmas,  provided  before  | 
that  time  the  Sl-uIs  shuuld  nut  settle  the  succession. 
When  It  was  offered  to  the  lords,  they  passed  it 
without  any  amendment,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion and  even  the  hope  of  some  members  who  were 
no  friends  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  firmly  be- 
li.'ved  the  lords  would  have  treated  this  bill  with  the 
same  contempt  which  had  been  manifested  for  that 
which  they  had  sent  down  to  the  commons. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  at  his  first  appearance 
II  the  house  after  his  return  to  England,  was  ho- 
"ured  with  a  very  extraordinary  eulogium,  pro- 
I'uuced  by  the  lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  peers 
A'  England  ;  and  a  compliment  of  the  same  nature 
'.vas  presented  to  him  by  a  committee  of  the  house 
"f  commons.  Doctor  Delaune,  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford,  accompanied  by  the  principal  members  of 
the  university,  attended  the  queen  with  an  address 
nf  congratulation  upon  the  success  of  her  arras  in 
Germany,  under  the  admirable  conduct  and  invin- 
cible courage  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  and  at 
seii,  under  the  most  brave  and  laithful  admiral.  Sir 
George  Rooke.  He  received  a  civil  answer  from 
her  majesty,  though  now  she  took  umbrage  at 
Rooke's  being  raised  upon  a  level  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  whose  great  victories  had  captivated 
her  atlministration,  and  whose  wife  had  alienated 
her  affection  from  the  tories.  The  commons  per- 
ceiving how  high  ho  stood  in  her  majes>ty's  esteem, 
and  having  been  properly  tutored  for  the  purpose, 
took  iuto  consideration  the  great  services  of  the 
duke ;  and,  in  an  address,  besought  her  majesty  to 
consider  some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  such  noble  actions.  In  a  few  days  she  gave  them 
to  understand  by  a  message,  that  she  was  inclined 
to  grant  the  interest  of  the  crown  in  the  honour  and 
manor  of  Woodstock  and  hundred  of  Wooton  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs ;  and  that  as  the 
lieutenancy  and  rangership  of  the  parks,  with  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  manors  and  hundreds,  were 
granted  for  two  lives,  she  wished  that  incumbrance 
could  be  removed.  A  bill  was  immediately  brought 
in,  enabling  the  queen  to  bestow  these  honours  and 
manors  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs  j 
and  the  queen  was  desirous  to  advance  the  money  for 
clc.'iring  the  incumbrances.  She  not  only  complitd 
with  this  address,  but  likewise  ordered  the  comptrol- 
ler of  her  works  to  build  in  Woodstock-park  a  mag- 
uillcent  palace  for  the  duke,  upon  apian  much  more 
M,lul  than  beautiful.  By  this  time  Sir  George  Kooke 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  command  of'  the  fleet  be- 
'fiwe*^.  upon  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  now  declared 
P.ii-.admral  of  England.  Mareschal  de  Tallard, 
u  iih  the  other  French  generals  taken  at  Ilochstadt, 
.irrivi'd  on  the  iGth  of  December  in  the  river 
'1  liiinies,  and  v*ere  immediately  conveyed  to  Not^ 
tai;;ham  and  Lichfield,  attended  by  a  detachment  of 
th.'  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards.  They  were 
iip  ated  with  great  res^^ect,  and  allowed  the  privi- 
I  L"-  of  riding  ten  miles  around  the  places  of  their 
r.^iiHiiement. 

While  the  house  of  comm.ms,  in  two  successive 
"I'licsses,  thanked  tlie  queen  for  the  treaty  which 
!.lir  duke  of  Mjirlborough  had  concluded  with  Prussia, 
'  MiLcrning  the  troops  to  besent  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
l(mI  desired  she  would  use  her  intovst  with  the 
illifs,  that  they  might  next  year  furnish  their  com- 
I'l'te  proportions  of  men  by  sea  and  land  ,  *he  lords 
I  \:itoined  into  all  the  proceedings  at  sea,  and  all 
til-  instructions  of  the  admiralty  ;  und  presenter'  an 
arl(iren8  to  the  queen,  explaining  all  the  diflercL*. 
Ktiicles  of  mismauagement.     She  promised  to  con- 


sider them  particularly,  and  give  snch  directions 
upon  tnem  as  might  be  most  for  the  advantage  ol 
the  public  service.  The  remaining  part  of  the  ses 
sion  was  consumed  in  disputes  and  altercations  be- 
tween the  two  houses  on  the  subject  of  the  Ayles- 
bury constables,  who  were  sued  by  five  other 
inhabitants  for  having  denied  them  the  right  of 
voting  at  the  election.  These  five  persons  were 
committed  lo  Newgate  by  order  of  the  house  of 
commons.  They  moved  for  a  habeas  corpus  in  the 
King's-bench  ;  but  the  court  would  take  no  cogni- 
sance of  the  affair.  Two  of  the  prisoners  petitioned 
the  queen  that  their  case  might  be  brought  before 
her  majesty  in  parliament.  The  commons,  in  an 
address,  besought  the  queen  to  refuse  granting  a 
writ  of  error  in  this  case,  which  would  tend  to  the 
overthrowing  the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  commons  of  England,  She  assured  theni  she 
would  not  do  any  thing  to  give  them  just  cause  ol 
complaint ;  but  this  matter  relating  to  the  course  ot 
judicial  proceedings,  being  of  the  highest  importance, 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  weigh  and  consider  very 
carefully  what  might  be  proper  for  her  to  do  in  a 
Ihing  of  so  great  concern.  They  voted  all  the  law- 
yers who  had  pleaded  on  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody. They  likewise  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
removed  from  Newgate  into  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms, lest  they  should  have  been  discharged 
by  the  queen's  granting  writs  of  error.  The  prison- 
ers, finding  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  exaspe- 
rated commons,  petitioned  the  lords  for  relief.  The 
upper  house  passed  six  different  resolutions  against 
the  conduct  of  the  commons,  as  being  an  obstruction 
to  justice,  and  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  The 
lower  house  demanded  a  conference,  in  which  they 
insisted  upon  the  sole  right  of  determining  elections; 
they  affirmed,  that  they  only  could  judge  who  had 
a  right  of  voting;  and  that  they  were  judges  ol 
their  own  privileges,  in  which  the  lords  could  not 
intermeddle. 

The  upper  house  demanded  a  free  conference, 
which  proved  ineffectual.  New  resolutions  were 
taken  by  the  commons,  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  the  peers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  attended 
the  queen  with  a  long  representation  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  affair.  They  affirmed  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons  against 
the  Aylesbury  men  were  wholly  new  and  unprece- 
dented ;  that  it  was  the  birthright  of  every  English- 
man, who  apprehended  himself  injured,  to  seek  for 
redress  in  her  majesty's  courts  of  justice  :  tliat  it 
any  power  could  control  this  right,  and  prescribe 
when  he  should,  and  when  he  should  not,  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  laws,  he  ceased  to  be  a  freeman, 
and  his  liberty  and  property  were  precarious.  They 
requested,  therefore,  that  no  consideration  whatever 
should  prevail  with  her  majesty  to  suffer  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  known  course  of  justice;  but  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  give  effectual  orders  for  the  im- 
mediate issuing  of  the  writs  of  error.  The  queen 
assured  them  that  sho  would  have  complied  with 
their  reque.st;  but,  finding  an  absolute  necessity  fei 
putting  an  immediate  cri('  tc  the  session,  she  knew 
there  could  be  no  further  proceedings  on  that  matter. 
On  the  very  day,  which  was  the  I4th  of  March,  sho 
went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  passed  the  bills  that 
were  ready  for  the  royal  assent.  Then  she  thanked 
the  parliament  for  having  dispatched  the  public 
business :  she  warned  them  to  avoid  the  fatal  effects 
of  auimosity  and  dissension;  and  ordered  the  lord 
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keeper  to  proro^e  them  to  Thursday  the  first  of 
May  ;  but  on  the  5th  of  April  they  were  dissolved 
by  proclamation,  and  another  was  published  for 
calling  a  new  parliament.  The  queen,  accompanied 
by  the  prince  of  Denmark,  made  an  excursion  to 
Newmarket,  and  afterwards  dined  by  invitation  with 
the  university  of  Cauibridge,  where  she  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Doctor  Ellis  the 
vice-chancellor,  upon  James  Montague,  counsel  for 
the  university,  and  upon  the  celebrated  Isaac  New- 
ton, mathematical  professor.  Tlie  two  houses  of 
convocation  still  continued  at  variance.  The  lower 
house  penned  petulant  representations ;  and  the 
arclibishop  answered  them  by  verbal  representation 
and  admonition.  The  tory  interest  was  now  in  the 
wane.  The  duke  of  Buckinghamshire  was  deprived 
of  the  privy-seal,  and  that  oHice  conferred  upon  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of  powerful  influ- 
ence with  the  whig  party.  Tlie  earl  of  Mautague 
was  created  marquess  of  Mounthermer  and  duke  of 
Montague  ;  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Lord 
Cliolniondely  were  chosen  of  the  privy-council ;  and 
Lord  Cutts  was  sent  to  command  the  troops  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  duke  of  Ormond. 

The  ministry  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
changed.  The  marquess  of  Tweedale  and  Joliu- 
stone,  having  been  forfnd  unequal  to  the  undertaking, 
were  dismissed.  Tlie  duke  of  Queensbury  resumed 
the  management  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  under 
the  title  of  lord  privy-seal  ;  and  the  otKce  of  com- 
missioner was  conferred  upon  the  young  duke  of 
Argyle,  wlio  succeeded  to  his  father's  influence  among 
iie  Presbyterians.  He  was  a  nobleman  possessed  of 
good  natural  talents,  which  had  not  been  neglected  ; 
candid,  open,  and  sincere  ;  brave,  passionate,  and 
•ispiring  :  had  he  been  euauca  witn  a  greater  snare 
of  liberality,  his  character  would  have  been  truly 
heroic.  At  this  juncture  he  was  instructed  to  pro- 
cure an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  settling  the 
protestant  succession  ;  or  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  June,  the  members  were  divided  into  three 
parties,  who  were  called  in  the  political  slang  of  the 
period,  *'  the  cavaliers  or  Jacobites,"  "  the  revolu- 
tioners,"  and  "  the  squadrone  volante,"  or  flying 
squadron  ;  the  last  were  headed  by  the  marquess  of 
Tweedale,  who  disclaimed  the  other  two  tactions, 
and  pretended  to  act  from  the  dictates  of  conscience 
alone.  The  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of 
July,  when  her  majesty's  letter  was  read,  earnestly 
recommending  tlie  settlement  of  the  succession  in 
the  protestant  line,  and  an  act  for  a  commission  to 
treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
marquess  of  Annandalc  proposed  that  the  parliament 
should  proceed  on  the  limitations  and  conditions  of 
government;  that  a  committee  should  he  appointed 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  coin  and  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  nation.  The  carl  of  Mar  moved,  that 
the  house  would,  preferable  to  all  other  business, 
consider  the  means  for  engaging  in  a  treaty  with 
England.  After  a  long  debate  they  resolved  to 
proceed  on  the  coin  and  the  commerce.  Schemes  for 
supplying  the  nation  with  money  by  a  paiicr-credit 
were  presented  by  Doctor  Hugh  Chamberlayne  and 
John  Law  ;  but  rejected.  The  house  resolved.  That 
any  kind  of  paper-credit,  by  the  circulation  of  bills, 
was  an  impropir  expedient;  and  appoinleii  a  council 
to  put  the  laws  relating  to  trade  in  execution.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  proposed  that  the  piirlinment 
nhoiild  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  siiccc!. 
uulil  the  treaty  with  Kngland  should  bo  discussed, 
and   tha  limitulions  settled      Tbii   proposal    buiug 


approved  a  draft  of  an  answer  to  her  majesty's 
letter  was  presented  by  the  marquess  of  Twedale. 
Two  different  forms  of  an  act  for  a  treaty  with 
Kiigland  were  ofl'ered  by  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the 
marquess  of  Lothian  ;  others  were  produced  con- 
cerning the  elections  of  officers  of  state,  and  the 
regulation  of  commerce. 

Tlie  chief  aim  of  the  cavaliers  was  to  obstruct  the 
settlement  of  the  succession  ;  and  with  that  view 
they  pressed  the  project  of  limitations,  to  which  they 
knew  the  court  would  never  assent.  A  motion  being 
made,  to  grant  the  first  reading  to  an  act  of  com- 
mission for  a  treaty  with  England,  the  duke  of  Ha- 
milton insisted  on  the  limitations,  and  a  vote  being 
stated  in  tiiese  terms,  '*  Proceed  to  consider  the 
act  for  a  treaty  of  limitattion,"  the  latter  was  carried 
in  favour  of  the  cavaliers.  On  the  Sind  of  August 
an  act  for  this  purpose  was  approved  ;  and  next  day 
an  act  for  a  triennial  parliament,  which  the  courtiers 
were  enabled  to  ('efeat.  They  likewise  passed  an 
act,  ordaining,  that  The  Scottish  ambassadors  repre- 
senting Scotland,  should  be  present  when  the  sove- 
reign might  have  occasion  to  treat  with  foreign 
princes  and  states,  and  be  accountable  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland.  Fletcher,  of  Saltonn,  presented 
"  scheme  of  limitations  that  savoured  strongly  of 
republican  principles.  He  afterwards  enlarged  upon 
every  article,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  were 
absolutely  necessary,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
English  influence  ;  to  enable  the  nation  to  defend 
its  rights  and  liberties  ;  to  deter  ministers  of  state 
from  giving  bad  advice  to  their  sovereign  ;  to  pre- 
serve the  courts  of  judicature  from  corruption,  and 
screen  the  people  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  earl  of  stair  having  argued  against  these  limita- 
tions, Fletcner  replied,  "  It  was  no  wonder  he  op- 
posed the  scheme ;  for,  had  such  an  act  subsisted, 
his  lordship  would  have  been  hanged  for  the  bad 
counsel  he  had  given  to  King  James,  for  the  con- 
cern he  had  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  for  his 
conduct  since  the  revolution."  The  next  subject 
on  which  the  parliament  dehberated  was  the  con- 
spiracy. A  motion  being  made  that  the  house  might 
know  what  answer  the  queen  had  returned  to  their 
address  in  the  last  session,  the  chancellor  delivered 
to  the  clerk-iegister  the  papers  relating  to  the  plot, 
that  they  might  be  perused  by  the  members  :  but 
these  being  copies,  and  the  evidences  remaining  at 
London,  no  further  progress  was  made  in  the  aflair. 
Yet  the  duke  of  Alhol,  in  a  distinct  narrative  of  the 
pretended  conspiracy,  boldly  accused  the  duke  of 
Queensbury  of  having  endeavoured  to  mislead  the 
queen,  by  false  insinuatimis  against  her  good  sub- 
jects. When  the  act  for  a  treaty  of  union  fell  under 
consideration,  a  draft  for  that  purpose,  presented  h\ 
the  earl  of  Mar,  was  compared  with  the  English  act, 
importing,  That  the  queen  should  name  and  appoint 
not  only  the  commissioners  for  England,  but  like- 
wise those  for  Scotland.  Fletcher  did  not  foil  to 
inveigh  against  the  imperious  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  in  this  afl'air.  He  exhorted  the 
house  to  resent  such  treutmcnt,  and  offered  the  draft 
of  on  address  to  her  majesty  on  the  subject;  bui 
this  the  house  rejected.  Duke  Hamilton  proposed 
that  a  clause  might  be  added  to  the  act,  importing, 
That  the  union  should  no  ways  derogate  from  un\ 
fundamental  laws,  ancient  privileges,  oflices,  rights, 
liberties,  and  dignities  of  the  Scottish  nation.  Thi- 
occasioned  a  long  debate;  and  the  question  beiu}; 
put,  wos  carried  in  the  negative.  Another  claun 
was  proposed,  that  the  Scottish  cinnmissioiieis  shoul.i 
nut    begin   to   treat   until   the   English  purhumeni 
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^.hould  have  rescinded  their  clause,  enacting,  That 
I  lie  sribjects  of  Scotland  should  l>e  adjudged  and 
iitken  as  aliens  after  the  '25th  of  December.  The 
(■■tiirtiers,  considering  tlie  temper  of  the  house, 
uuuld  not  venture  to  oppose  this  motion  directly, 
but  proposed  that  the  clause  should  be  formed  into 
a  separate  act  ;  and  the  expedient  was  approved. 
1  iimgii  the  duke  of  Athol  entered  a  vigorous  pro- 
{'■>i,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cavaliers  and 
.ill  the  "  squadiou"  adhered,  comprehending  twenty- 
tour  peers,  thirty-seven  barons,  and  eighteen  bo- 
iDUi^hs,  the  act  for  the  treaty  of  union  was.  after 
iiiutb  altercation,  finished,  empowering  commis- 
sioners to  ir.eet  and  treat  of  a  union;  but  restrain- 
ing them  from  treating  of  any  alterations  of  the 
ciiurch-government  as  by  law  established.  Whilst 
tins  important  subject  was  under  consideration,  the 
li'ike  of  Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  of  his  whole 
jitity,  moved  that  the  nomination  of  the  commis- 
■hiiiers  should  be  left  to  the  queen.  Fourteen  or 
liilten  of  the  cavahers  left  the  house  in  a  transport 
"\'  indignation,  exclaiming  that  they  were  deserted 
and  basely  betrayed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  A 
vi  ly  hot  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
iiike  was  severely  handled  by  those  whom  he  had 
li  I !  herto  conducted :  but,  at  length,  the  question 
iMing  put,  Whether  the  nomination  should  be  left 
h)  the  queen  or  to  the  parliament,  the  duke's  mo- 
tion was  approved  by  a  very  small  majority.  He 
afterwards  excused  himself  for  his  defection,  by 
saying,  he  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  ;  and  that 
since  the  court  had  acquired  a  great  majority,  he 
thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  pay  that  compliment 
to  his  sovereign.  He  was  desirous  of  being  in 
commission,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  promised  he 
shouhl  be  nominated.  The  queen  refusing  to  ho- 
nour him  with  that  mark  of  distinction,  Argyle 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  named,  and  threatened 
to  opj)ose  the  union:  but  moans  were  found  to  ap- 
pease his  resentment.  Two  drafts  of  an  address 
being  presented  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  beseeching  her  majesty  to  use 
her  endeavours  with  the  parliament  of  England  to 
rescind  that  part  of  their  act  which  declared  the 
subjects  of  Scotland  aliens;  and  an  overture  of  a 
bill  being  offered,  ordaining  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners  should  not  enter  upon  the  treaty  of  union 
until  that  clause  should  be  repealed;  the  courtiers 
moved,  that  the  parliament  should  proceed  by  way 
of  order  to  their  commissioners,  and  by  address  to 
her  majesty.  The  great  and  weighty  affair  of  the 
treaty  being  at  length  happily  transacted,  though 
not  wilh<iut  a  protest  by  Athol  and  his  adherents, 
the  parliament  granted  a  supply  of  fifty  thousand 
jinunds,  and  the  house  was  adjourned  to  the  20th  of 
December:  then  the  queen  declared  the  earl  of 
Mar  secretary-of-state,  in  the  room  of  the  marquess 
of  Annandale,  who  was  appointed  lord-president  of 
(he  council. 

In  Ireland,  the  parliament  met  at  Dublin  on  the 
bi\i  of  March,  and  voted  one  hundred  and  iifly 
thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  necessary 
branches  of  the  ostublishinent.  A  dispute  arose 
between  the  commons  and  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation, relating  to  the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax, 
ascertained  in  a  clause  of  a  bill  for  the  better  im- 
provement of  the  hempen  and  flaxen  manufactureij 
of  the  kingdom.  The  lower  house  of  convocation 
presented  a  memorial  against  this  clause,  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  clergy. 
The  commons  voted  the  person  who  brougiu  il  in 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege;  and  ordered  him  to 


be  taken  into  custody.  Then  they  resolved,  That 
the  convocation  were  guilty  of  a  contempt  and 
breach  erf  the  privilege  of  that  house.  The  convo- 
cation presuming  to  ju-tify  their  memorial,  the 
commons  voted,  That  all  matters  relating  to  it 
should  be  razed  out  of  the  journals  and  books  of 
convocation.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  dreading  ihe 
consequences  of  such  heats,  adjourned  the  parlia- 
ment to  ihe  1st  of  May,  when  the  houses  meeting 
agam,  came  to  some  resolutions  that  reflected  ob- 
liquely  on  the  convocation,  as  enemies  to  her  ma- 
jesty's government  and  the  protestant  succession. 
The  clergy,  in  order  to  acquit  themselves  of  all 
suspicion,  resolved  in  their  turn,  "That  the  church 
and  nation  had  been  happily  delivered  from  poperj 
and  tyranny  by  K-ing  William  at  the  revolution  ;that 
the  continuance  of  these  blessings  were  due  (under 
God)  to  the  auspicious  reign  and  happy  government 
of  her  majesty  Queen  Anne  :  that  the  future  security 
and  preservation  of  the  church  and  nation  depended 
wholly  (under  God)  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  as 
settled  by  law  in  the  protestant  line :  that  if  any 
clergyman  should  by  word  or  writing  declare  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  these  resolutions,  they  should 
look  upon  him  as  a  sower  of  divis^ions  among  the 
protestant^,  and  an  enemy  to  the  constitution." 
They  levelled  another  resolution  against  the  presby- 
terians,  importing,  "That  to  teach  or  to  preach 
against  the  doctrine,  government,  rites,  or  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  or  to  maintain  schools  or 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  in  principles 
contrary  to  those  of  the  established  church,  was  a 
contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
of  pernicious  consequen(e;  and  served  only  to  con- 
tinue and  widen  the  unhappy  schisms  and  divisions 
in  the  nation."  In  June,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  same  month  of  the  following  year: 
then  the  duke  of  Ormond  embarked  for  England, 
leaving  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Ki- 
chard  Cox,  lord-chancellor,  and  Lord  Cutts,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  queen's  forces,  who  were 
appointed  lords-justices  during  the  duke's  absence. 

Of  the  military  proceedings  on  the  continent 
during  this  year,  Belsham  gives  the  following  suc- 
cinct account : — 

"  Early  in  April  1705,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
again  passed  into  Holland.  He  had  now  formed  a 
real  intention  to  execute  the  project  respecting  whieh 
the  French  were  so  needlessly  apprehensive  the  pre- 
ceding year,  viz.,  to  penetrate  into  France  on  the 
side  of  the  Moselle.  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  the  empire,  and  upon  who.sr 
co-operation  the  success  of  the  project  depended,  on 
being  consulted  in  the  winter,  expressed  his  entire 
apjirobalion  of  it.  But  when  all  things  were  in 
readiness  for  opening  the  campaign,  he  sent  an  ex- 
press to  the  duke,  signifying  bis  inability,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  and  the  weakness  of  his  army,  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  The  English  commander, 
who  had  already  begun  his  march,  proceeded  in 
person  as  far  as  11  istadt,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
prince,  who  at  length,  and  with  much  difficulty, 
consented  to  resume  the  original  plan  of  operations. 
M.  Villars,  who  commanded  the  French  army  on 
the  Moselle,  at  the  approach  of  the  allies  encamped 
in  an  inaccessible  situation  at  Conings-niacheren, 
leaving  by  this  means  the  way  open  to  Saar  Louis, 
which  the  duke  proposed  to  besiege.  But,  after 
waiting  in  vain  several  successive  weeks  for  the 
expected  junction  of  the  Germans,  his  grace  re- 
ceivccl  advi(  e  that  the  prince  of  Baden  was  gone, 
much  induposcd,  to  the  baths  of  Scbwalbach.  and 
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that  neither  horses  nor  artillery  were  provided. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  intelli^'ence  of  the  loss  of 
Huy,  and  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  M.  ViUeroi 
had  actually  invested  the  city  of  Liege.  Tiie  duke 
perceiving  his  schemes  thus  rendered  abortive,  re- 
solved in  a  council  of  war  immediately  to  march 
back  to  the  >Iaese,  not  without  strong  expres-^ions 
of  resentment  ajjainst  the  prince  of  liaden,  who  was 
believed  to  view  the  glorious  successes  of  the  duke 
in  the  last  campaign  with  malignant  and  envious 
eyes,  and  whose  conduct  was  such  as  even  to  expose 
Iiim  to  the  suspicion  and  imputation  of  treachery — 
though  probably  without  any  just  foundation, 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  Engll^h  general,  the  face 
of  affairs  was  immediately  changed  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  not  only  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege  i.f  Liege,  and  with  little  dithculty  re- 
captured Huy;  but  attacking  the  French,  who  had 
retired  within  their  lines,  forced  them  in  their  in- 
trenchments  near  Tirlemoul,  with  the  greatest  vi- 
gour and  success.  But  the  mareschal  retreating  to 
the  strong  camp  of  Parke,  near  Louvaine,  the  field 
deputies  of  the  States  positively  refused  to  concur 
with  the  proposal  of  the  duke  to  hazard  a  genera! 
engagement  with  the  enemy  occupying  that  advan- 
tageous position.  On  which  his  grace  wrote  a  warm 
expnstulatory  letter  to  th'^ir  high  mightinesses,  com- 
plaining how  much  less  he  found  his  authority  in 
Flanders,  than  when  he  had  the  honour  of  com- 
manding  their  troops  the  last  year  in  Germany.  In 
consequence  of  this  remonstrance.  General  Schlan- 
genburg,  to  whose  advice  the  refractory  conduct  of 
the  field-deputies  was  attributed,  received  his  dis- 
mission from  the  service.  The  projects  of  the  duke 
being  thus  defeated  both  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  conquest 
of  the  petty  fortress  of  SOut  Leuwe,  situated  in  a 
morass  contiguous  to  the  river  Gheet,  and  Santvliet, 
a  place  in  Flanders  of  no  great  consequence.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  surprised  and 
carried  by  a  coup  de  main  tlic  town  of  Diest — 
making  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war;  and  thus 
ended  the  campaign  in  the  Notherlauds. 

"The  operations  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  were 
of  inconsiderable  moment.  M.  Villars,  on  the  one 
hand.  nuv\i-  \um>,Af  uuisint  of  Croon  Weissenburg, 
and  Honiburg;  which  the  prince  of  Baden,  on  the 
other,  revenged  by  passing  the  Rhine,  and  forcing 
the  posts  of  Urusenheim  and  Haguenau,  in  Alsace; 
which  enabled  the  Germans  to  secure  their  quar- 
ters, during  the  winter,  on  the  French  aide  of  the 
Rhine. 

"In  the  month  of  May  this  year  died  the  Empe- 
ror Leopold,  who  had  experienced,  during  his  long 
reign,  very  frequent  and  wonderful  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  king 
of  the  Romans,  who  inherited,  with  the  imperial 
diadem,  all  his  father's  weakness,  pride,  bigotry, 
and  hatred  of  heresy.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  whom  the  new  emperor  declared  himself  de- 
sirouB  to  confer,  arrived  at  Vienna  November  12th, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  highest  distinction, 
and  invested  with  the  high  dignity  of  a  prince  of 
tho  empire — the  htrdbhip  of  Alindelheim,  in  the 
circle  of  Sunbia,  being  erected  into  a  principality, 
and  aiiiiigned  to  him  in  rewanl  of  hiH  great  services. 
Hn  then  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover, 
a%  in  the  preceding  year,  and  arrivod  in  London 
on  the  30th  of  December. 

"  Prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  thin  year  in 
Italy,  had  tu  oocuuntor  with  Kreat  difiiculties,  from 


the  congenial  talents  and  superior  force  of  his  anta- 
gonist, the  due  de  VendOrae.  A  well-fought  but 
indecisive  engagement  took  place  between  these 
great  generals  at  Cusano,  where  the  prince  had  in- 
deed the  honour  of  keeping  the  field,  but  M.  Ven- 
dome  seemed  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  battle.  Nice 
was  reduced  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  had  now  no  considerable  places  remaining 
to  him  but  Coni  and  Turin  ;  and  his  resolution  to 
adhere  to  the  grand  alliance  in  defiance  of  fortune, 
seemed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  recollected 
his  former  versatility,  not  only  unshaken,  but  digni- 
fied and  heroic. 

"  The  campaign  in  Portugal  had  an  auspicious 
commencement :  for,  the  siege  and  vigorous  defence 
of  Gibraltar  causing  a  great  iliversion  of  the  Spanish 
arms,  atTorded  the  Portuguese  an  opportunity  of 
penetrating  the  Spanish  frontier;  and  something 
of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  appeared,  notwithstand- 
ing the  indisposition  of  the  king;  during  which  the 
queen  of  England,  dowager  of  Charles  II.,  who  had 
returned  to  Portugal  souo  after  the  revolution,  was 
intrusted  with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom.  The 
allied  troops,  under  the  Conde  das  Galveas  and  the 
earl  of  Galway,  taking  the  field  in  the  month  of 
April,  reduced  the  towns  of  Alcantara  and  Albu- 
querque on  the  side  of  Alentejo;  and  on  that  of 
Beira,  the  marquess  das  Minas  besieged  and  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Salva-terra,  and  plundered  and 
destroyed  Sarca,  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  at  his  approach  ;  after  which,  both  armies 
during  the  summer  heats  went  into  quarters  of  re- 
freshment. In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  com- 
bined armies,  again  taking  the  field  under  the  same 
commanders,  invested  with  their  joint  forces  the 
city  of  Badajoz,  the  siege  of  which  was  for  some 
time  carried  on  with  every  appearance  of  success. 
But,  on  the  11th  of  October,  a  bomb,  unfortunately 
falling  on  one  of  the  batteries,  blew  up  the  maga- 
zine of  powder,  with  several  of  the  gunners.  And 
as,  according  to  the  vulgar  observation,  misfortunes 
rarely  come  single,  the  earl  of  Galway,  hastening 
to  the  spot  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  exposed 
himself  to  the  fire  of  a  fort,  a  randtun  shot  from 
which  struck  ofi"  his  right  hand  somewhat  above  the 
wrist.  The  earl  being  compelled  to  quit  the  camp, 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  to  Baron 
Fagel,  the  general  of  the  Dutch  troops.  But  in  o 
short  time  mareschal  de  Tessc  appearing  uuex 
pectedly  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  liody  of 
forces,  the  confederates  thought  proper  to  raise 
the  siege,  not  without  some  degree  of  precipitation 
and  loss. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  English  fleet, 
with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesloy  Shovel  and  the  earl 
of  Pe»,eTborough,  had  arrived  at  Lisbon;  and  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  who  on  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  had 
repaired  also  to  that  metropolis,  giving  to  the  arch- 
duke, styling  himself  King  Charles  III.,  the  must 
positive  assurances  of  tho  favourable  disposition  of 
Catahmia  and  Valencia,  and  being  strongly  se- 
conded by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  great 
but  eccentric  talents,  who  was  actuated  by  (he  spirit 
of  wild  and  romantic  adventare,  tho  archduke  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  part 
of  Spain.  Tho  wht)le  armament,  having  on  board 
nineteen  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  thousand 
three  hundred  horse,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery, 
arrived  in  (he  bay  of  Harcehuia  August  the  '22nd, 
where  a  landing  was  effected  amid  the  acclamation 
(d'  tho  i'atalaus.     A  deturmiualion  watt  taken  in  a 
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council  of  war,  immediately  to  Uy  siege  to  the  city 
of  Barcelona,  though  defended  by  a  numerous  gar-  | 
risou,  and  the  force  of  the  allies  was  to  appearance 
utterly  inadequate  to  so  hazardous   an  enterpi  lie. 
But  the  principal  depeudance  was  on   the  knn»n 
disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment     Deserters  came  daiW  from  the   town,  who 
brought  them  much  useful  intelligence  :  the  most 
important  article  was,  that  Fort  Monjuic,  a  castle 
of  great  strength,  situated  on  the  heights,  which  in  a 
great  measure  comrnHnded  the   town,    was   very  il 
guarded,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  in  no  danger  ol 
ittack      A  resolution  was  immediately  taken  to  at- 
tempt'it  by  a  cc.p  <i«  ™am.     The   prince  of  Hesse 
and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  putting  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  bodv  of  troops,  after  a  nocturnal 
and  circuitous  march,  attained  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill  at  break  of  day,  September  the  /th.     At  the 
first  onset  the  prince  of  Hesse,  an  officer  of  extra- 
ordinary  military  skill  and  gallantry,  fell  mortally 
wounded      But  the  earl  continued  the  assault  with 
little  prospect  of  success,  till,  the  magazine  of  pow- 
der by  some  accident  suddenly  blowing  up,  'he  go- 
vernor in  consternation  surrendered  the   fort.      Ihe 
city  was  now  attacked  with   great  advantage   and 
increase  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers;  and 
on  the  9th  of  October  the  governor,   Don  Francisco 
de  Velasco,  consented  to  capitulate;  and  the  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
"  No  sooner  was  the  surrender  of  Barcelonaknowu 
than  the  whole  province  of  Catalonia    the   town  of 
Roses  excepted,  declared  in  favour  of  King  Charles 
HI    The  kingdom  of  Valencia,  including  its  capital 
of  the  same  name,  rapidly  fi.Uowed  the  example  of 
Catalonia;  Alicant  alone   retaining  its   allegiance 
ti.  Kino-  Fhilip  ;  and  the  victors  stood  astonished  at 
their  own   extraordinary   and  unexpected   success. 
Hut  the  Conde  de  las  Torres,    a   Spanish   officer  of 
great  merit,  entering  Valencia  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army,  the  kingdom   seemed   in   danger  of 
being  lost  as  quickly  as  it  was  won.     The   earl  ot 
l',-terborough,  marching  to  its  relief  with  a  very  in- 
Irriur  force   raised  the  siege  of  St.  Mattheo  in  eight 
days  from'his  departure  from   Barcelona,   though 
rih've  thirty  leagues  distant,  distinguishing  himself 
l,y  a  series  of  the  most  daring  and  heroic  actions  ; 
.iihI  after  surmounting  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
Mistaining  incredible  fatigues,  he  at  length  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Valencia." 
1       In  England  the  people  were  now  wholly  engrossed 
'  by  the  election  of  members  for  the  new  parliament. 
1  he  tories  exerted  themselves  with  great  industry, 
uid  propagated  the  cry  of  the  church's  being  ill 
lauger;  a  cry  in  which   the   Jacobites  joined  with 
-reut  fervour:  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts 
„  w.irds  and  writing,  a  majority  of  whigs  was  ro- 
urned-    and    now  the   Lord   Godolphin,  who  had 
hith.rto   maintained   a  neutrality,   thought  proper 
i.nenjy  to  countenance  that  party.     By  his  interest 
.'.-operating  with  the  inHueuce  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  Sir  Nathan  Wright  was  deprived  of 
il„-  great-seal,  which  was  committed  to  Mr.  William 
Cowper   with  the  title   of  lord-keeper.     This    atlcr 
was  a  lawyer  of  good   extraction,  superior  talents, 
engaging  manners,  and  eminence  in  his  profession  ; 
^l.lllnch  to  whig  principles,  and  for  many  years  had 
l„ea  considered  as  one  of  their  best  speakers  in  the 
liouse  of  commons.     The   new  parliament  meeting 
on  the  2.')th  of  October,  a  violent  contest  arose  about 
the  choice  of  a  speaker.     Mr.  Bromley   was  sup- 
ported by  the  tories    and  the  whigs   proposed  Mr. 
John  Sautb,  who  was  elected  by  u  majority  of  forty- 
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three  voices.    The  queen  in  her  speech  represented 

fsl"rut!li°lTuftrt'l^Then!fsTlC 
commended  the  fortitude  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  which 
she  said  was  without  example  :  she  told  them  her 
mtention  was  to  expedite  commissions  lor  treating 
of  a  union  with  Scotland ;  she  earnestly  recom- 
mended a  union  of  minds  and  affections  among  her 
people  •■  she  observed,  that  some  persons  had  endea- 
Uored  to  foment  animosities,  and  even  suggested  in 
i.rint  that  the  established  church  was  in  danger  : 
she  affirmed  that  such  people  were  enemies  to  tier 
and  to  the  kingdom,  and  meant  only  to  cover  de- 
igns which  they  durst  not  publicly  own,  by  endea- 
vourin.'  to  distract  the  natiim  with  unreasonable 
and  groundless  distrusts  and  jealousies  ;  she  declared 
she  would  always  affectionately  support  and  coun  e- 
thc  churJh  of  England,  as  by  law  established  : 
that  she  would  inviolably  maintain  the  toleration, 
that  she  would  promote  religion  and  virtue  encou- 
rage trade,  and  every  thing  else  that  might  make 
them  a  happy  and  flourishing  people. 

The  maj.irity  of  both   houses   now   professed  the 
same  principles,  and  were  well  disposed  to  support 
the  queen  in  all  her  designs.     They  first  presented 
the  usual  addresses,  in  the  warmest  terms  of  duty 
and  affection.  Then  the  commons  drew  up  a  second, 
assuring    her   they  would,   to   the   utmost  ot  their 
power,  assist  her  in  bringing  the  treaty  of  union  to 
i   happy  conclusion.     They   desired   that  the    pro- 
ceedin"s  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,   re  ating 
to  the  Snion  and  succession,   might  be   laid  before 
the  house.     The  lords  had  solicited  the  same  satis- 
faction :  and  her  majesty  promised  to  comply  with 
their  request.     The  lower  house  having  heard  and 
decided  in  some  cases  of  controverted  elections,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,   and   granted   the 
supplies  without  hesitation.     In  the  house  of  lords 
while  the  queen  was  present.  Lord   Haversham,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  reflected  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  both  on 
the  Jloselle  and  in  Brabant,  moved  for  an  addresf 
to  desire  her  majesty  would  invite  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  to  come  and  leside  in 
the  kingdom.    This  motion  was  earnestly  supported 
bv  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Rochester 
Nottingham  and  Anglesea.     They  said  there  wa> 
no  method  so  effectual  to  secure  the   succession    as 
that  of  the  successor's  being  upon  the  spot,  ready  to 
assume  and  maintain  his  or  her  right  against  any 
pretender;  and  they  observed,  that  in  former  times^ 
when  the  throne  of  England  was   vacant,  the  hrsl 
comer  had  always  succeeded  in  his  pretensions.    Ihe 
proposal  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  whigs,  who 
knew  it  was  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  the, 
would  not  venture  to  disoblige.     They  argued,  thai 
a  rivalry  between  the  two  courts  might  produce  dis 
tractions,  ami  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequences, 
and   observed,    that  the    Frincess  Sophia   had    ex 
pressed  a  full  satisfaction  in  the  assurances  of  the 
oueen,    who    had   promised  to   maintain   her   title. 
The  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative 
by  a  great  majority.     The  design  of  the  tories  m 
inaking  this  motion  was,  to  bring  the  other  parly  into 
disnrace  either  with  the  queen  or  with   the  people. 
Their    ioining   in   the   measure  would  have  given 
umbrage  to  their  sovereign  ;   and,   by  opposing   it 
they  ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the  public  odmm,  as 
enemies  to  the  protcstant  succession  :   but  the  pre 
tence  of  the  tories  was  so  thin,  the  nation  saw  tbrougl, 
it  ■  and  the  sole  effect  the  motion  produced,  was  llie 
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queen's  resentment  against  the  whole  party.  Bnr- 
net.  bishop  of  Sarum,  proposed,  that  provision  might 
be  ina  le  for  maintaining  ihe  public  quiet  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  queen's  decease,  and  the  arrival 
of  her  successor:  the  motion  was  seconded  bv  the 
lord-treasurer;  and  a  bill  brought  in  for  the  better 
security  of  her  majesty's  person  and  government, 
and  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England.  B 
this  act  a  regency  was  ap|iointed  of  the  seven  pei 
sons  that  should  possess  the  offices  of  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  lord-chancellor  or  lord-keeper,  lord-t 
surer,  lord-president,  lord-privy-seal,  lord-high-admi- 
ral, and  the  lord-cbief-justice  of  the  queen's-bench 
Their  business  was  to  proclaim  the  next  successor 
through  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  join  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  named  as  regents  by  the  succes- 
sor, in  three  lists  to  be  sealed  up  and  deposited  with  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lurd-keeper,  and  the 
minister  residentiary  of  Hanover.  It  was  enacted. 
That  these  joint  regencies  should  conduct  the  admi- 
nistration: that  the  last  parliament,  even  though 
dissolved,  should  re-assemble,  and  continue  sitting 
for  si.\  months  alter  the  decease  of  her  majesty. 
The  bill  met  with  a  warm  opposition  from  the  tories, 
and  did  not  pass  the  upper  house  without  a  protest. 
It  was  still  further  obstructed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons even  by  some  of  the  whig  party,  who  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  Princess  Sophia  had 
expressed  an  inclination  to  reside  in  England. 
Exceptions  were  likewise  taken  to  that  clause  in  t!ie 
bill,  enacting,  that  the  last  parliament  should  be 
re-assembled.  They  affirmed,  that  this  was  incon- 
sistent with  part  of  the  act  by  which  the  succession 
was  at  first  settled  ;  for,  among  other  limitations, 
the  parliament  had  provided,  that  when  the  crown 
should  devolve  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  no  man, 
who  had  either  place  or  pension,  should  be  capable 
of  sitting  iu  the  house  of  commons.  After  tedious 
disputes  and  zealous  altercations,  they  agreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  offices  shoulrl  be  specified  as  dis- 
qualifying places.  This  self-denying  clause,  and 
some  oi her  amendments,  produced  conferences  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  and  at  length  the  hill  passed 
by  their  mutual  assent.  Lord  Havcrshara  moved 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  miscarriages  of  the  last  cam- 
I'aign,  hoping  to  find  some  foundation  for  censure 
in  Ihe  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  the 
proposal  was  rejected  as  invidious ;  and  the  two 
houses  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring 
Bhc  would  preserve  a  good  correspondence  among 
all  the  confederates.  They  likewise  concurred  in 
repealing  the  act  by  which  the  Scots  had  been 
alienated,  and  all  the  northern  counties  alarmed 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  rupture  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Lord  Shannon  and  brigadier  Stan- 
hope arriving  with  an  account  of  the  expcilition  to 
Catalonia,  the  queen  communicated  the  good  news 
in  a  speech  lo  both  houses,  expressing  her  hojie  that 
they  would  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  advantages 
which  her  arms  had  acquired.  The  commons  were 
so  well  pleased  with  the  tidings,  that  they  fotthwilh 

f;runlcd  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  fur 
ler  majesty's  proportion  in  the  expense  of  prose- 
cuting the  nuccesses  already  gained  by  King  cliarles 
III.,  for  the  recovery  of  the  monarchy  of  .Spain  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  f)n  the  15th  of  November,  the 
queen  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  for  exhibiting 
tt  bill  lo  naturalize  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  (he 
issue  of  her  body. 

These  measures  being  taken,  the  Cth  of  Deciniher 
wn«  aiiiiointed  for  inouiring  into  those  dangers  to 
which  the  tories  aflirnied  the  church  v/az  exposed  ;  | 


and  the  queen  attended  in  person,  to  hear  the  de- 
bates on  this  interesting  subject.  Thee  earl  of  Ro- 
chester compared  the  expressions  in  the  queen's 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  tu  the  law 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  denouncing  the 
penalties  of  treason  against  those  who  should  call 
the  king  a  papist :  for  which  reason,  he  said,  he 
always  thought  hiin  of  that  persuasion.  He  affirmed 
that  the  church's  danger  arose  from  the  act  of  secu- 
rity in  Scotland,  the  absence  of  the  successor  to  the 
crown,  and  the  practice  of  occasional  conformity. 
He  was  answered  by  Lord  Halifax,  who,  by  way  oi 
recrimination,  observed  that  King  Charles  II.  was 
a  Koman  catholic,  at  least  his  brother  declared  him 
a  papist  after  his  de.ith  :  that  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor was  a  known  Kumau  catholic,  yet  the  church 
thought  herself  secure;  and  those  patriots  who  stood 
upin  its  defence  were  discountenanced  and  punished: 
nay,  when  the  successor  ascended  the  throne,  and 
the  church  was  apparently  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  by  the  highcommission-court  and  other- 
wise, the  nation  was  then  indeed  generally  alarmed  ; 
and  every  body  knew  who  sat  in  that  court,  and 
entered  deeply  into  the  measures  which  were  then 
pursued.  Coinpton,  bishop  of  London,  declared  that 
the  church  was  in  danger,  from  profaneness,  irreli- 
gion,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  He  com- 
plained, that  sermons  were  preached  wherein  rebel- 
lion was  countenanced,  and  resistance  to  the  higher 
powers  encouraged.  He  alluded  to  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  lord-mayor,  by  Mr.  Hoadly,  now  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Burnet  of  Sarum  said,  the  bishop 
of  London  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to  complain 
of  that  sermon  ;  for  if  Ihe  doctrine  it  contained  was 
not  good,  he  did  not  know  what  defence  his  lordshio 
could  make  fnr  lil-^  appearing  in  arms  at  Nottingham. 
He  iilliniM',1  tlir  ,  liiirih  would  be  always  subject  to 
piofiniti  -^  ainl  II  religion,  but  that  they  were  not 
now  so  lligraut  as  tliey  usually  had  been  ;  he  said 
the  society  set  up  for  reformation  in  London,  and 
other  cities,  had  contributed  considerably  to  the 
suppression  of  vice  :  he  was  sure  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  had  lione  a  great  deal  to- 
wards instructing  men  in  religion,  by  giving  great 
numbers  of  books  in  practical  divinilv  :  by  erecting 
libraries  in  country  parishes  :  by  sending  many  able 
divines  to  the  foreign  plantations,  and  founding 
schools  to  breed  up  children  in  the  Christian  know- 
ledge ;  though  to  this  expense  very  little  had  been 
contributed  by  those  who  appeared  so  wonderfully 
zealous  for  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  York 
expressed  his  apprtheiision  of  danger  from  the  in- 
reasc  of  dissenters  ;  jiarticularly  from  the  maiiv 
academies  they  had  instituted  ;  he  moved,  that  the 
judges  might  he  consulted  with  respr'ct  to  the  laws 
that  were  in  force  against  such  seminaries,  and  by 
what  means  they  might  be  suppressed.  Lord  Whar- 
ton moveil,  that  the  judges  might  also  be  consulted 
abtmt  the  means  of  suppressing  schools  and  seniinn- 
ries  held  by  non-jurors  ;  iu  one  of  whii  h  the  sons  of 
a  noble  lord  in  that  ii.iuse  had  been  educated.  To 
this  sarcasni  tiie  archbishop  replied,  that  his  sons 
were  indeed  taught  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  sober,  virtuous 
man  ;  but  that  when  he  refused  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, they  were  immediately  withdrawn  from  bis  in- 
structions. Lord  Wharton  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  he  had  carefully  perused  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Memorial,"  which  was  said  to  contain  a  de- 
monstration that  the  church  was  in  danger;  Int  all 
he  could  learn  was,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  earls  of  Uochester  and  Nottingham,  were  out  of 
place  :  that  he  remembered  some  of  thuiw  uohUuien 
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sat  in  tlie  hi"h-comn)ission  court,  and  then  made  no 
complaint  of  the  church's  be.nf;  in  danger    Patr.ck, 
bishoj,  of  Elv,  complained  of  the  heat  and   passum 
manifested  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  uni- 
ve-sities  and  of  theundutil'ul  behaviour  of  the  dergv 
towards  their  bishop-:.     He  was  seconded  by  Hough 
of  LicbHeld  and  Coventry,  who  added,  that  the  in- 
ferior clergy  calumniated  their  bishops,  as  if  they 
vvere  in  a  plot  to  deslrov  the  church,  and  had  com- 
pounded to  be  the  la:,t  of  their  order.     Hooper  of 
Hath  and  Wells  expatiated  on  the  invidious  distinc- 
t  on  implied  in   the  terms    "  High   Church,"    and 
"  Low  Church."     Tlie  duke  of  Leeds  asserted,  that 
the  chu.ch  could  not  be  safe,  without  an  act  against 
<,ccasional  conformity.     Lord  Somers  recapitulated 
all  ihe  arguments  which  had  been  used  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  :  he  declared  his  own  opinion 
that  the  nation  was  happy  under  a   wise   and  just 
administration;    that   for   men    to   raise   groundless 
jealousies  at  that  juncture,  could  mean  no  less  than 
:.n  intention  to  embroil  the  people  at  home,  and  de 
feat  the  glorious  designs  of  the  allies  abroad.      Ihe 
debate  being  finished,  the  question  was  put,  "  Whether 
the  church'of  England  was  in  danger,"  and  carried 
in  the  negative  bv  a  great  majority  :  then  the  house 
resolved,  "  That  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established,  which  was  rescued  from  the  extremest 
dan.'er  by  King  William  HI.,  of  glorious  memory, 
is  now,  by  God's  blessing,  under  the  ha]ipy  reign  of 
her  majesty,  in  a  most  safe   and  flourishing  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  whoever  goes  about  to  suggest  or  in- 
sinuate that  the  church  is  in  danger,  under  her  ma- 
jesty's administration,  is  an   enemy  to   the  queen, 
the  church,  and  the  kingdom."     Next  day  the  coin- 
mcms  concurred  in   this   determination,  and  joined 
the  loids  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  communicating 
this  resolution,    beseeching    her  to   take    effectual 
measures  for  making  it  imlilic  ;  and  also  for  punish- 
ui"  the  authors  and  spreaders  of  the   seditious  and 
i    ^<  .'odalous  reports  of  the  church's  being  in  danger. 
•;iie  accordingly  issued  a  jiroclamation,  containing 
li.'  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  and  offering  a  re- 
,..  :ud  for  discovering  the  author  of  the  Memorial  of 
lie  Church  of  England,  and  for  apprehending  David 
Ivluards   a  professed  papist,  charged  upon  oath  to 
I,.-  the  printer  and  publisher  of  that  libel. 

.\fter  a  short  adjournment,  a  committee  of  the 
I. liver  house  presented  the  tlianks  of  the  commons 
h.  ilie  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his  great  services 
|,..,f.,rmed  to  her  majesty  and  the  nation  in  the  last 
r,iMipai"n,  and  for  his  jirudent  negotiations  with  her 
.laies.  "This  nobleman  was  in  such  credit  with  the 

I ,,le,  that  when  he  proposed  a  loan   of  live  hun- 

iir.l  ilinn^and  pounds  to  the  emperor,  upon  a  branch 
1,1  In.  M  vrnue  in  Silesia,  the  money  was  advanced 
ininii  iliii.ly  by  the  merchants  of  London.  The 
kijgilom  was  blessed  with  plenty:  the  queen  was 
Moivcrsallv  beloved:  the  people  in  general  were 
/.-■aloufi  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  the  forces 
uerewell  paid:  the  treasury  was  punctual:  and, 
liiou^'h  a  great  quantity  of  coin  was  exported  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  war,  the  paper-currency 
supplied  the  deficiency  so  well,  that  no  murmurs 
were  heard,  and  the  public  credit  nourished  b.ith  at 
li.mie  and  abroad.  All  the  funds  being  established, 
one  in  particular  for  two  millions  and  a  half  by  way 
,,r  annuities  fur  ninety-nine  years,  at  six  and  a  half 
p.r  cent.,  and  all  the  bills  having  received  the  royal 
ii^sent,  the  queen  went  lo  the  house  of  peers  on  the 
I'Jth  of  March,  where,  having  thanked  both  houses 
fnr  the  repealed  instances  of  their  affection  which 
she  had  received,  she  prorogued   the  parliament  to 


the  21st  of  May  following.  The  new  convocation 
instead  of  imitating  the  union  and  tiarmony  of  the 
parliament,  revived  the  divisions  by  which  the 
Former  tad  been  distracted,  and  the  two  nouses 
seemed  to  act  with  more  determined  rancour  against 
each.other.  The  upper  house  having  drawn  up  a 
warm  address  of  thanks  to  the  queen,  lor  her  aftec- 
tionate  care  of  the  church,  the  lower  house  reiused 
to  concur;  nor  would  thev  give  any  reason  for  their 
dissent.  Thev  prepared  another  in  adlffere.it  strain, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  archbishop.  1  hen  they 
ao-reed  to  divers  resolutions,  asserting  their  right  o 
bavin.'  what  thev  otTered  to  the  upper  house  received 
by  his'grace  and"  their  lordships.  In  consequetjce 
of  this  dissension  the  address  was  dropped,  and  a 
stop  put  to  all  further  communication  between  the 
two  houses.  The  dean  of  Peterborough  protested 
against  the  irregularities  of  the  lower  house.  Ihe 
queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signihed  her 
resolution  to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and  the  due 
subordination  of  presbyters  to  bishops.  She  ex- 
pressed her  hope  that  he  and  his  suffragans  would 
act  conformably  to  her  resolution,  in  which  case 
thev  mi.'ht  be  assured  of  the  contmuance  of  her 
faviur  alid  protection :  she  required  him  to  impart 
this  declaration  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  ana  o 
nrorocTue  the  convocation  to  such  time  as  shouia 
ippear  most  convenient.  When  he  cnmmunicaled 
this  letter  to  the  lower  house,  the  members  were  not 
a  little  confounded  ;  nevertheless,  they  would  not 
comply  with  the  prorogation,  but  continuea  to  sit, 
in  defiance  of  her  majesty's  pleasure. 

The  eves  of  Great  Britain  were  now  turned  upon 
a  transaction  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole 
island:  namely,  the  treaty  for  a  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland. 

As  this  is  the  most  important  transaction  ol 
\nne's  reion  we  give  the  following  account  of  the 
proceedings  relative  to  it  in  one  connected  narra- 
tive  ;  and  select  that  of  Laing,  as  being  the  clearest 
and  best : —  , 

"  U  may  be  necessary,  nor  unacceptable,  perhaps, 
at  tho  present  conjuncture,  to  give  a  short  expla- 
nation of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  ino- 
tives  of  statesmen  previous  to  an  incorporating  union 
with  England.  The  dependence  of  government 
on  the  Eii^dish  cabinet,  however  necessary  or  una- 
voidable, was  a  just  complaint.  The  parliament, 
not  mifrequcntly  directed  by  its  influence,  was  never 
assembled  except  to  grant  supplies.  The  privy- 
council,  however  arbitrary,  from  the  interposition 
of  parliament  had  become  comparatively  mild,  and 
was  calculated  to  preserve  a  decent  apparance  of 
civil  authority  and  the  public  peace.  The  treasury 
and  exchequer  were  exhausted  under  the  manage- 
ment of  rapacious  statesmen.  Trade  was  too  incon- 
siderrible  to  furnish  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state.  The  exportation  of  wool  had 
been  prohibited,  as  injurious  to  those  coarse  and 
infant  manulactures  which  were  insulHcient  for  its 
consumption  ;  but  was  again  permitted  in  opposition 
to  England,  as  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  fo- 
reign trade.  Linen,  the  next  article  of  exportation, 
w.is  discredited  by  frauds  ;  the  introduction  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  into  England  was  conditionally  pro- 
hibited ;  and  the  remaining  articles  of  exportation 
were  v»orsted  stockings  (a  late  manufacture),  corn, 
hides,  and  the  produce  of  tho  fisheries  and  the 
the  mines.  The  shipping  that  appeared  in  the  harbours 
were  mostly  Dutch.*     Eronch  wines,  Dutch  goods, 


*  Tho  elilpphig  of  Scotland  Is  supposnd  to  have  increased 
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flax,  linseed,  silk,  and  English  cloths,  were  im- 
ported in  return  ;  but  as  these  were  mostly  articles 
of  domestic  consumption,  the  scarcity  of  money  was 
ascribed  to  a  small  annual  loss  on  the  balance  of 
trade.  Law,  the  author  of  the  Mississippi  scheme, 
proposed  to  remedy  the  supposed  scarcity,  by  the 
institution  of  a  national  bank,  to  issue  notes,  to  an 
unlimited  amount,  for  security  on  land;  but  the 
committee  of  trade,  to  whom  it  was  referred  by 
parliament,  had  the  good  sense  to  reject  a  project 
which  was  afterwards  introduced  into  France  with 
the  most  pernicious  effects.  But  the  scarcity  of 
money  was  an  exacjgerated  complaint.  Notwith- 
standing the  losses  of  the  Darien  company,  the  gold 
and  silver  in  circulation  amounted  almost  to  a  mil- 
lion sterling;  a  sum  unequal,  perhaps,  to  the  vi- 
sionary schemes  and  demands  of  projector.s,  but 
sufficient  to  employ  whatever  industry  the  nation 
possessed.  The  decline  of  credit,  and  the  improper 
application  of  the  capital,  were  more  severely  felt. 
The  landlord  generally  aspired  to  the  peerage  ;  the 
merchant  who  had  acquired  an  inconsiderable  ca- 
pital, the  pedlar  who  returned  with  a  small  stock 
from  abroad,  hastened  to  sink  their  money  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  ;  and  their  funds  were  invariably 
withdrawn  from  trade,  or  the  support  of  industry, 
as  their  sons  were  educated  either  lawyers  or  di- 
vines. But  the  scarcity  of  money  was  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  a  proper  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
country,  which,  if  once  admitted  into  the  English 
colonies,  might  be  exchanged  for  commodities  fit 
for  exportation,  more  beneticial  than  articles  of 
mere  consumption.  A  commercial  alliance,  and  a 
federal  union  with  England,  under  separate  parlia- 
ments, like  that  of  the  Dutch  states  or  the  Swiss 
cantons,  were  impatiently  solicited;  and  the  settle- 
ment nt  the  crown  on  the  house  of  Hanover  was 
considered  as  an  ample  recompense  for  a  communi- 
catiim  of  trade.  From  the  former  instability  of  their 
church,  the  presbyterians  were  sincerely  attached 
to  the  protestant  succession  ;  and  the  Jacobites 
alone,  who  had  increased  cousiderably  during  the 
present  reign,  were  averse  to  a  union,  from  the 
advantage  which  the  whigs  acquired  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown. 

"  But  the  nation  was  not  more  desirous  of  a 
federal,  than,  from  the  implied  surrender  of  its 
legislature,  revenues,  and  ancient  independence, 
averse  to  an  entire  and  incorporating  union,  to 
which  the  statesmen  in  each  kingdom  extended 
their  views.  Godolphin,  from  whatever  motives  of 
policy  or  necessity,  had  procured  the  queen's  assent 
to  the  act  of  security,  which  it  was  requisite  now  to 
remove ;  and  were  we  to  believe  his  enemies,  a 
union  was  proposed  to  preserve  the  prime-minister 
of  England  from  impeachment.  His  inllnence  had 
failed  to  establish  the  protestant  succession,  which, 
even  when  adopted,  would  remain  insecure,  while  a 
separate  parliament  on  which  the  Jacobites  might 
operate,  existed  in  Scotland.  An  incorporating 
union  comprehended  the  succession,  and  would 
annex  that  kingdom  to  England  for  ever.  From 
an  obvious  maxim,  that  one  parliament  wna  more 
easily  managed  than  two,  it  wan  equally  the  interest 
of  the  English  parliament  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
it>  influence  in  Scotland,  and  the  policy  of  the  mi- 
nister to  nimplify  the  complicated  operations  of  go- 
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vernment.  But  the  advantages  of  an  incorporating 
union  to  England,  were  the  additional  empire, 
population,  power,  and  above  all,  the  internal  and 
profound  security  which  it  promised  amidst  external 
wars.  To  the  whigs  it  was  recommended  by  nobler 
arguments  :  the  danger  which  the  liberties  of  each 
nation  might  incur,  under  an  ambitious  prince, 
from  a  divided  state;  and  the  uniform  policy  ot 
the  Stuarts  to  render  the  one  instrumental  in  en- 
laving  the  other,  was  still  present  to  their  minds. 
To  the  nation  in  general  it  was  recommended  a? 
adequate  and  necessary  security  for  the  pro- 
testant succession,  and  a  real  accession  of  territory 
and  strength.  A  fairer  opportunity  might  nevei 
occur,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  future  dissensions, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  destructive  hostilities  of  former 
times.  From  the  victorious  career  of  the  English 
arms,  the  war  itself  was  propitious  to  a  union ;  nor 
was  the  queen  insensible  to  the  glory  of  achieving 
what  the  most  illustrious  of  her  predecessors  had 
attempted  in  vain. 

"  The  same  security  was  promised  to  each  king- 
dom against  a  faction  dangerous  to  its  internal  re- 
pose. The  gradual  approximation  of  the  Scots, 
during  the  preceding  century,  towards  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  English,  had  already  fitted  and 
prepared  them  for  a  union  ;  and  although  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions  were  dift'erent,  ecclesias- 
tical conformity  was  no  longer  the  subject  or  the 
source  of  national  solicitude  and  misery;  and  reli- 
gion itself  had  begun  to  be  disregarded  for  com- 
mercial pursuits.  A  free  trade  promised  to  relieve 
their  poverty,  and  invigorate  their  industry;  and  if 
t  were  insufficient  to  retain  at  home  the  adven- 
lurers  who  still  continued  to  overspread  the  conti- 
nent, the  English  service  and  plantations  presented 
a  wide  field  for  the  most  enterprisiHg  ambition. 
The  admission  of  the  Scots  to  a  free  constitution, 
more  nicely  balanced  and  better  than  their  own. 
endued  with  that  venerable  stability  which  time 
alone  can  confer  on  governments,  might  dispel  the 
factious  turbulence  of  the  nation  ;  prevent  the  dan- 
ger of  relapsing  into  despotism,  as  in  the  preceding 
reigns;  introduce  a  purer  administration  of  justice; 
and  dissolve  the  rigours  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
still  prevailed.  The  immediate  advantages  of  the 
union,  however,  were  the  introduction  of  their  cattle 
and  hnen  into  the  English  market,  free  from  im- 
posts, from  which  a  capital  might  at  length  be  ac- 
cumulated for  trade  and  the  improvement  of  land. 
But  a  proportion  of  the  stock  and  trade  of  England 
was  vainly  expected  to  migrate  to  the  north,  and 
establish  inaiuil.u-lurcs,  eiiiancipate  the  peasant  from 
his  (q.prcssivc  huullor.l,  increase  the  produce  and 
the  value  of  estates,  and  supplant  the  Dutch  in  the 
herring  fishery,  which  a  poor  nation,  whose  iucou- 
sideialile  capital  requires  nn  exuberant  profit,  is 
seldom  able  to  prosecute  with  success  Apprehen- 
sive, perhaps,  of  the  same  consequence,  the  removal 
of  mannfaetiiris,  the  English  cabinet  was  deter- 
mined never  to  admit  the  Seot.s  to  a  commercial 
intercourse,  without  an  incorporating  union  in  re- 
turn ;  Ifest  the  nation  should  disunite,  and  separate 
from  England  when  enriched  by  its  trade. 

"  Hut  whatever  national  advaiitAgci  were  pro- 
posed or  expected,  to  resign  the  Ireatury,  honours, 
oniolumentH,  and  the  entire  administrutioii  uf  the 
kiiifjdom  for  ever,  was  a  saurilice  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  most  disinterenlcd,  much  leas  from 
tli«  venal  statesmen  udiom  Scolland  ]irodueed.  It 
is  not  solely  from  the  ostensible  benefits  proponed 
for  thuir  oouiitry  iliut  their  motive  are  to  bo  nppru- 
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<.-iared,  but  from  the  secret  advantages  procured  for 
themselves.  Their  stability  was  doubly  dependent, 
Hrst  on  the  duration  of  parties  in  the  English  cabi- 
net ;  then  on  the  management  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, whicli  was  always  precarious,  and  not  un- 
frequently  productive  of  a  change  of  administration. 
Qneensbury  and  his  friends  had  been  dismissed  from 
iirtiie ;  the  ear.  of  .Stair  was  proscribea  by  the  pub- 
lic hatred.  Wearied  with  the  vicissitude  of  parties, 
".Inch  each  minister  had  alternately  experienced, 
'ticy  expected  greater  stability  from  the  English 
'  ibinet,  when   relieved  by  an   incorporating  union 

I  "111  their  present  dependence  on  the  Scottish  par- 
I  Miicnt.  The  whigs  in  England,  with  which  Queens- 
iitny  was  united,  appeared  to  be  firmly  established 
Ml  power.  If  permitted  to  govern  by  means  of  the 
|M-t\v-council,  without  a  parliament,  whose  control 
i>  odious  to  every  administration,  his  authority 
iiii-jht  be  equally  prolonged  with  theirs.  All  oppo- 
Mti'in  would  be  extinguished  with  parliament;  and 
if  tile  chief  offices  of  state  were  preserved,  whatever 
was  lost  by  his  friends  in  the  disjiosai  of  honours, 
or  ;n  the  management  of  an  exhausted  treasury,  was 
of  little  value  when  compared  with  the  vast  pros- 
piM'ts  that  opened  to  their  ambition  in  England. 
Instead  of  the  paltry  objects  of  domestic  faction, 
tli>-y  might  expect  a  share  of  the  great  prizes  dis- 
|i.  used  from  the  state-lottery  of  English  politics, 
\Mtli  a  certainty  proportioned  to  their  means  of  suc- 
I  ■■ss.  A  profuse  distribution  of  titles,  to  create  an 
lui'-rest  in  parliament,  had  sunk  and  degraded  the 
aii'i'-nt  nobility;  but  an  hereditary  or  elective  seat 
111  'he  English  parliament  was  a  distinguished  ho- 
i;'iiir,  to  which  few  could  aspire.  Whatever  share 
'if  representation  were  acquired  by  Scotland,  its 
iii'iubers  would  form  a  distinct  party,  attached  to 
Us  minister;  and  from  the  interest  thus  introduced 
into  the  English  parliament,  might  ])erpeluate  his 
credit  with  the  English  minister,  and  secure  the 
most  extensive  preferment  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
An  incorporating  union  was  therefore  embraced, 
not  only  to  render  their  authority  permanent  at 
home,  but  with  a  more  ambitious  design,  from  the 
united  interest  of  Scotland,  to  acquire  a  numerous 
party  in  the  English  parliament. 

"  Such  were  the  secret  motives  of  Argyle  and 
(Qneensbury,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Godol- 
litiiii,  the  choice  of  commissioners  was  referred  by 
111''  queen.  But  the  conditional  acts,  declaring  the 
Sluts  aliens,  and  prohibiting  their  trade  with  Eng. 
land,  were  first  repealed.  The  marquess  of  Annan- 
dale  proving  refractory,  was  dismissed  from  office, 
and  replaced  by  Mar  as  secretary-of-state;  a  noble- 
man zealous  for  the  union  and  protestant  succes- 
sion, but  at  a  future  period  hostile  to  both.  Thirty- 
one  commissioners  for  each  kingdom  were  then  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  London  ;  but  the  subsequent 
treaty  evinced,  in  the  most  important  articles,  that 
till-  I'Jnglish  cabinet,  in  consequence  of  the  queen's 
nomination,  was  enabled  to  prescribe  its  own  terms 
III  the  Scots.  Their  commissioners  were  chosen 
V.  Ill  an  artful  intermixture  of  each  party,  that  their 
I    II'  iirrence  in   the   union,    which   was   previously 

■ '  iired,  might  abate  the  opposition  of  their  friends 
Ml  parliament. 

"  When  the  commissioners  met  at  the  cockpit 
(  ii  Westminster),  the  first  proposal  was  made  liy 
III''  English,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  lie  iiiiileil 
mi'i  one,  by  the  name  of  (Jrcai  Britain,  uiiihr  ilie 
s.iiiie  legislature  and  line  of  succession,  acconling 
to  an  act  passed  in  England  for  the  limitation  of  the 
crowns.     The  Scots  requested   a  short  delay ;  and 


from  the  preference  of  an  incorporating  to  a  federal 
union,  the  noblest,  and  apparently  the  most  disin- 
terested and  specious  objects  of  public  utility,  coin- 
cided with  the  sordid  schemes  of  a  few  ambitious 
statesmen.  Sensible,  however,  that  their  nation, 
averse  to  an  incorporating  union,  was  desirous  only 
of  a  communication  of  trade,  they  determined  to 
make  one  overture,  to  convince  the  people  that  they 
did  not  acquiesce  precipitately  in  whatever  terms 
the  English  prescribed.  They  proposed  that  the 
same  succession  should  be  established  in  both  king- 
doms, and  that  the  subjects  of  each  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  other  to  all  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  natives,  and  to  a  free  intercourse,  and  full  com- 
munication, of  navigation  and  trade.  But  an  inli. 
mation  at  the  same  time  was  given,  that  an  incor- 
porating union  was  not  thereby  rejected;  and  the 
English  declined  the  consideration  of  a  proposal 
obviously  not  intended  to  succeed.  Among  the 
Scottish  commissioners  some  proposed,  in  their  pri- 
vate consultations,  to  renew  their  demand  at  the 
next  meeting;  that  if  the  English  remained  in- 
flexible, they  might  recede,  themselves,  with  the 
less  disgrace.  Whether  to  adopt  a  federal,  or 
incorporating  union,  was  no  part  of  the  question, 
but  how  to  yield  ;  and  not  to  interrupt  the  treaty, 
it  was  determined  that  their  concurrence  should  no 
longer  be  deferred.  Their  assent  to  an  entire,  and 
incorporating  union,  under  the  same  legislature 
and  line  of  succession,  was  attended,  of  course,  with 
a  reciprocal  communication  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  a  free  trade. 

"  But  an  incorporating  union  required  mutual 
contributions  ;  a  participation  of  commerce  implied 
equalizing  taxes  ;  otherwise  there  was  some  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  the  manufactures  and  trade  ot 
England  might  be  transferred  to  the  north.  The 
subject  in  every  respect  was  important  and  difficult 
To  submit  to  the  same  imposts  with  England  was 
unavoidable  ;  but  there  were  some  which  the  poverty 
or  impatience  of  the  Scots  was  unable  to  sustain. 
When  the  finances  of  each  state  were  examined, 
their  commissioners  were  astonished  at  an  immense, 
and  increasing  debt  of  eighteen  millions,  which  was 
deemed  not  less  enormous  then,  than  insignificant 
at  present.  They  were  consoled,  however,  by  the 
revenues  of  England,  almost  six  millions,  which 
promised,  by  the  frugality  of  a  few  years  of  peace, 
to  extinguish  the  national  debt,  however  large  its 
amount.  Their  own  revenues,  which  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  consisted  of  six  monthly  assessments,  or  a 
land-tax  of  thirty-six  thousand  pounds;  sixty-three 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  the  customs  and  excise 
were  farmed ;  and  the  crown  rents  and  incidents  oi 
a  precarious  amount.  These  inconsiderable  reve- 
nues were  neither  anticipated  nor  appropriated  to 
the  public  debts  ;  and  might  be  expected  to  increase 
when  the  same  taxes  were  imposed  as  in  England. 
But  the  Scottish  parliament  never  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  land-tax,  which,  as  the  valued 
and  real  rents  of  estates  had  varied  much  less  than 
in  England,  since  the  usurpation,  would  have  more 
nearly  amounted,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  to 
a  fifth  part  of  the  actual  rent.  A  new  valuation 
was  acceptable  to  neither  kingdom.  A  proportional 
equality  was  therefore  adopted,  according  to  the 
highest  rates  established  in  each.  When  the  land 
lax  in  England  was  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
the  proportion  fixed  for  Scotland,  at  the  rate  of  two 
months'  assessment  for  each  shilling,  was  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds,  ns  the  utmost  ever  granted 
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in  preceding  reigns.  In  assenting  to  tne  same  im- 
posts, the  Scottish  commissioners  applied,  throujjh 
every  avenue,  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the 
excise  in  ale.  The  English  were  tenacious  of  their 
general  argument,  that  without  equalizing  taxes, 
the  manufactures  of  a  poor  nation,  where  subsist- 
ence was  of  a  cheap  and  inferior  quality,  would  be 
produced  at  a  cheaper  rate,  to  the  detriment  of 
theirs.  A  distinction  was  discovered  and  reserved 
by  the  Scots,  to  relieve  their  ale  from  the  English 
excise;  but  they  were  careful  to  stipulate  for  an 
exemption  from  stamps,  and  the  taxes  on  coals, 
windows,  births,  burials,  and  marriages,  as  oppres- 
sive or  vexatious,  that  expired  at  furthest  within 
four  years.  The  taxes  on  malt  and  salt,  from  which 
they  demanded  a  perpetual  exemption,  excited  the 
chief  dispute.  The  former  subsisted  from  year  to 
year;  the  latter  was  to  be  suspended  in  Scotland 
for  seven  years;  and  they  acquiesced  in  a  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  both,  on  the  assurance  that  a 
British  parliament  could  have  no  temptation  to  im- 
pose on  the  kingdom,  when  united,  an  unnecessary, 
or  oppressive  burden  which  it  was  unable  to  sustain. 
But  th-'  customs  and  excise  of  England  were  partly 
anticiputeii,  or  appropriated  for  some  years  to  thi- 
|)ub!ic  creditor;  and  an  equivalent  was  proposed  in 
money,  for  the  application  of  the  Scottish  revenues 
to  the  national  debt.  As  the  same  imposts  required 
the  same  laws  with  England,  for  the  regulation  of 
trade,  a  new  court  of  exchequer  was  necessary  for 
questions  of  revenue  ;  but  the  courts  of  session  and 
justiciary  were  preserved  entire.  Heritable  juris- 
dictions and  oflRces  were  reserved;  and  the  privy- 
council,  for  which  it  was  impossible  directly  to  sti- 
pulate, was  referred  to  the  queen,  to  be  continued 
till  altered  by  the  British  parliament. 

*'  While  the  equivalent  remained  to  be  calculated, 
the  English  proposed,  as  a  full  and  adequate  repre- 
sentation, that  thirty-eight  members  should  be  re- 
turned from  Scotland  to  the  united  parliament. 
The  Scots  entertained  no  hope  that  the  English 
would  consent  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  own 
representatives ;  much  less  that  the  whole  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  would  be  conjoined  with  theirs. 
But  an  ignominious  proposal  to  admit  scarcely  a 
fifth  part  of  its  representatives  to  the  English  par- 
liament, excited  a  loud  and  indignant  burst  of  sur- 
prise. Four  days  were  spent  in  private  consulta- 
tions before  a  conference  was  demanded.  Under 
the  pretext  of  guarding  against  national  animosities, 
the  treaty  hitherto  had  been  conducted  in  writing, 
to  prevent  public  or  free  discussion  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, apprehensive  of  mutual  altercation,  were  still 
averse  to  a  conference  which  it  was  impossible  to 
decline.  They  maintained  that  some  proportion  was 
to  be  observed  between  the  share  of  legislature  and 
the  burdens  of  government,  but  that  the  Scots,  who 
were  to  contribute  less  than  a  fortieth  part  of  the 
land-tax,  would  obtain  a  thirteenth  part  of  the 
representation  in  return.  They  were  told  that  po- 
pulation, not  wealth,  was  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion; that  the  Scots,  whose  contributions  to  govern- 
ment might  bo  expected  to  increase,  amounted  at 
leant  to  a  sixth  nart  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain; 
but  that  regard  should  also  be  paid  to  their  dignity, 
afi  an  ancient  nation  proud  of  their  independence, 
which  they  would  never  surrender  to  be  degraded 
by  a  representation  less  than  that  of  a  single  county 
iu    England.*     Sixty-six  members  from  Suotlanci, 

•  "Tho  uooulatlon  of  I-;i>ulnml  did  not  oxcecd  nix  inlUlonii: 
Ihntof  hf<itl»ii(I,ux)4{Ki)raludby  Do  Koo  to  twuinlllloiin,  wiin 
MtiuuilMl  hy  8ol4}D  I  uf  IMluittdduQ  t  ut  ul^ht  liuudr«d  thuusuod 


without  any  detriment  to  the  Etitrlisli  parliam-nt, 
would  have  furnished  an  adequate  representation 
for  each  county  and  county  town.  The  commis- 
sioners were  desirous  of  sixty,  which  th^y  durst  not 
from  their  servile  apprehensions  of  a  refusal,  pro- 
pose. A  greater  proportion  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  merely  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Scottish 
statesmen,  but  to  render  the  union  less  unacceptable 
to  the  Scottish  parliam?nt;  nor  was  Godolphin  in- 
different, perhaps,  to  an  accession  of  members  that 
strengthened  the  influence  possessed  by  the  crown. 
Whatever  latent  jealousy  of  the  court  was  enter- 
tained by  the  whigs,  it  appears  that  Lord  Somers, 
the  chief  author  of  the  plan  of  union,  was  careful 
not  to  admit  a  number  from  Scotland  sutiicient  to 
create  a  national  faction  in  the  EngHsh  parliament. 
From  a  thirteenth  its  representation  was  cautiously 
enlarged  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  united  parliament, 
as  a  medium,  perhaps,  between  the  different  propor- 
li<ms  of  pojmlaiion  and  supplies.  To  obviate  everv 
obstrnction  to  a  union,  the  English  proposed  tha* 
forty-live  members  should  be  admitted,  and  no 
mure,  to  the  house  of  commons;  and  as  the  same 
proportion  was  necessary  among  the  lords,  that  the 
quota  for  Scotland  should  be  sixteen  peers. f  The 
Scottish  commissioners,  after  three  days  spent  ii 
useless  consultation,  received  a  private  intimation 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  deliberate;  that  they  musv 
determine  either  to  interrupt  the  treaty,  ])erhaps  for 
ever,  or  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed. Some  proposed  to  refer  the  share  of  repre- 
sentation to  the  estates;  but  Godolj)hin  interposed 
to  dissuade  a  measure  which  might  disappoint  the 
union  ;  and  as  the  question  remained  entire  for  par- 
liament, the  commissioners  were  induced,  by  the 
authority  of  their  statesmen,  not  to  frustrate  the 
treaty  by  the  refusal  of  their  assent. 

**  Above  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  of  Scot- 
land were  thus  excluded  ;  not  above  a  tenth  part  of 
its  nobility  was  admitted  to  parliament  :J  but  it 
may  be  diflicult  to  conceive  by  what  arguments 
such  commissioners  as  were  peers,  were  persuaded  to 
relinquish  their  hereditary  seats,  the  most  distin 
guished  privilege  attached  to  their  rank.  The 
prospect  of  an  exclusive  seat  for  sixteen  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  might  gratify  the  prime  nobility, 
whom  it  promised  to  aggrandize  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  rest  were  degraded.  The  decayed  no- 
bility might  rest  satisfied  with  the  other  privileges 
of  British  peers;  of  which  an  exemption  from  per- 
sonal arrest  was  not  the  least  considerable.  But 
the  commissioners  were  secretly  assured  that  a  tem- 
porary disproportion  would  be  remt)ved  by  preroga- 
tive. Argyle*s  success  iu  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
mcnt  was  rewarded  with  an  English  peerage,  both 
as  an  earnest  and  example  to  others;  and  the  com- 

lipfnre  thp  union.  But  tho  popnl:ition  of  Scotlnnd  In  17SS 
;)in.>unl<-.l  l.<  oDi-  niillmn  |w.<  linii<lr<<>l  anil  Htxty-nvi>  tliousmxl 
thrrv  liniHlriHl  luul  .-inlilv,  A  pupul.^liim  of  oinlU  lunulrt-.l  lliou- 
s;»i.l  at  Itu-  union  Mi|.|><i'<r'<  an  in.r.-a-..-  nf  f.air  Innidr.-d  am) 
MM>-rive  tli.-ii'.iiia  .1.  lili\  \.-.ii^  vxIht.m.s.  .Iiiinii;  f.irty  snl.- 
floqucnt  years  "I  in  ■'  >'■'  ;'i..'.  iii\  Mir  hiciimm"  ua-«  mily 
two  huntlrcd  mul  ■  .  v  .  ■  i  .  ■  ■■.  r  ■  \;  ili.'  uiiu'ii,  tlu-n-tuio. 
the  population  .'I  ,.    !       I     I       '    I  !■     I  iiiiliinii,  m!   wliuli 

KU'lcllor  suppHs,'-.  il,i[    U-...   iiiiu.h,  ,;  ih..iis.iii.i  wt'Tf  .-oinnuHi 
boRBurs;  as  iriluTi-  wa'i  ptov.-n.liT  fur  muIi  a  numhor. 
+  "Tlio  proportion*  scum  to  have  been  adjustoit  tlius  : — 
Coininoiiors, 
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missioners  who  were  peers,  acquiesced  in  the  queen's 
promise,  confirmed  by  her  ministers,  that  thoy 
should  be  advanced  themselves  to  the  same  dignity*  1 
to  \vh  ch  the  whole  nobility  of  Scotland  might  be  ! 
atimitted  in  time.  To  avoid  an  invidious  opjiositinn 
in  the  court,  the  earls  of  Sutherland  and  Roseberry, 
the  most  incredulous  or  obstinate,  were  content  to 
yield;  and  when  the  commissioners  forbore  in  their 
answers,  to  insist  for  a  larger  proportion  in  either 
house,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  in- 
terests of  Iheir  country  were  commuted  for  objects 
advantageous  to  themselves. 

"  But  the  success  of  the  union  was  expected  from 
the  proper  application  of  the  equivalent ;  the  amount 
of  which  was  computed  at  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  England,  for 
the  customs  and  excise  of  Scotland,  in  as  far  as 
these  were  appropriated  towards  the  discharge  of 
its  national  debt.  A  capital  was  thus  proposed  to 
lie  transferred  to  Scotland  for  the  i)rosecution  of 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  would  be  lost  to 
England,  as  the  loan  would  be  restored  with  interest, 
in  fifteen  years.  The  public  debts,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  arrears,  were  to  be  discharged  by  the 
equivalent;  and  the  Darien  stock,  which  had  sunk 
so  low  that  it  was  considered  as  lost,  was  to  be  re- 
paid with  interest,  and  the  company  dissolved.  But 
the  distribution  of  the  equivalent  among  the  dis- 
carded statesmen,  and  tamilies  involved  in  the 
Darien  company,  was  left  undetermined,  to  create 
the  greater  expectation  and  influence  in  parliament. 
The  surplus  was  applied  to  reduce  or  restore  the 
coin  to  the  English  standard;  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  from  the  additional  diities  introduced  by  a 
union,  was  bestowed  for  seven  years  on  fisheries, 
manufactures,  and  other  objects  of  national  improve- 
ment. The  same  weights  and  measures  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  same  seal  for  public  transactions. 
Tlie  laws  of  Scotland  respecting  public  and  private 
riijhtfl,  were  preserved,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  miijht  be  reduced  to  a  uniformity  through 
til"  united  kingdom,  but  the  latter  were  to  receive 
11'  dlieration  except  for  the  evident  utility  of  the 
-  iltj'-ct.  Religion  was  the  only  subject  reserved 
Imui  the  treaty;  and  when  the  conditions  were 
'ii;"sted  into  twenty-nine  articles,  for  the  cousidera- 
1  >',i<>\i  of  each  parliament,  the  1st  of  May,  in  the 
Mil  cecding  year,  was  the  day  prefixed  for  the  com- 
nniirement  of  the  union. 

'■  The  articles  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  to 
pr'-v-r'nt  opposition  ;  and  to  secure  the  approbation 
')i  the  Scottish  parliament,  we  may  believe  that 
'Very  preparation  was  made.  The  military,  as  well 
as  the  civil  establishment,  was  rendered  subservient 
til  parliamentary  interest;  but  the  thief  reliance 
\\us  placed  in  Queensbury  the  commissioner's  in- 
IliKiice  and  address.  His  disposition  and  manners 
\'i>-ic-  mild,  atfable,  and  insinuating;  peculiarly 
'iiJ.ipted  to  conciliate  adherents ;  and  if  incapable  of 
^ii-ady  application  t(»  business,  he  was  prudent,  cool, 
■  iiti-'prisiog,  and  resolute;  careless  or  rather  lavish 
''t  money,  and  expeit  in  all  the  arts  and  intrigues  of 
'  Mirt.  His  jiossessions  were  extensive,  and  his  con- 
II' Mons  numerous  aud  powerful  in  cither  kingdom. 
A  li.iig  residence  at  the  English  court  had  eradicated 
\it-  national  attachment  to  Scotland;  and  he  was 
instigated  both  by  ambition  and  resentment,  to  per- 
p'-tuatc  his  own  power  by  a  union,  and  extinguish 
thf  hopes  of  the  Jacobitea,  and  the  interest  of  the 
country  party,  by  whom  he  liad  been  formerly  de- 
t-nlcd  and  displiiccd.  By  the  intervention  of  Mar. 
he  procured  ft  Becret  intercourse  with  the  duke  of 
Vol.  H. 


Hamilton,  whom  he  knew  how  to  dissuade,  or  inti- 
midate, from  the  most  important  designs.  But  the 
balance  in  parliament  was  retained  by  -Mhe  squa- 
drone  volante,"  on  whom  the  success  of  the  union 
depended  ;  and  the  strongest  proof  of  his  talents 
and  address  is  the  support  which  he  derived  from  o 
hostile  party,  recently  supplanted  in  power,  who 
detested  and  were  impatient  to  supplant  him  in 
return. 

"  While  the  articles  were  industriously  concealed, 
the  nation  remained  in  a  state  of  silent  expectation  ; 
not  averse  to  a  federal  union,  yet  suspicious  of  a 
treaty  which  the  commissioners  were  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  divulge.  The  Jacobites  alone  were 
alarmed  at  the  settlement  of  the  crown.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  afHrm  that  their  measures  had  mis- 
carried: every  measure  which  they  adopted,  had 
contributed,  by  a  strange  fatality,  to  counteract 
their  designs.  The  outcry  excited  at  the  loss  of 
Darien  had  terminated  in  the  act  of  security,  which 
rendered  a  union  equally  necessary  and  acceptable 
to  England.  The  settlement  of  the  crown  under 
everv  limitation,  was  deferred  till  a  commercial 
treaty  were  obtained  with  England;  and  thus  they 
were  accessary  themselves  to  the  introduction  of  a 
treaty  productive  of  a  union,  and  of  the  protestaut 
succession  which  it  was  meant  to  retard.  In  the 
present  extremity  they  implored  the  aid  of  the  French 
court ;  but  its  finances  were  reduced  so  low  by  the 
recent  victories  of  the  allies  at  Ramillies  and  Turin, 
that  no  supplies  could  be  spared  to  support  an  in- 
considerable party  in  Scotland. 

"  Such  were  the  apprehensions  and  suspense  of 
the  nation,  when,  in  October,  the  concluding  session 
of  its  last  parliament  was  held.  The  advantages  of 
an  entire  union  were  recommended  by  the  queen, 
whose  letter  wa3  enforced,  as  usual,  by  the  commis- 
sioner's speech.  When  the  treaty  was  produced  and 
read,  the  parliament  adjourned  for  a  few  days  till 
the  articles  were  printed.  But  the  treaty  was  no 
sooner  published,  than  the  passions  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people,  soothed  and  retained  so  long  in 
a  state  of  painful  suspense,  burst  into  a  universal 
outcry  against  the  union,  which  excited  nothing  but 
disapprobation  and  undisguised  disgust.  Innume- 
rable pamphlets  and  letters  of  exhortation  diffused 
the  agitation  of  the  capital  to  the  remotest  corners; 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  ascribe  to  these  treaties,  or  to 
the  arts  of  a  clamorous  faction,  the  universal  indig- 
nation which  the  union  produced.  The  presbyte- 
rians  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  church,  from 
the  influence  of  prelates  in  the  English  parliament; 
the  episcopal  jjarty  despaired  of  restoring  theirs,  it 
the  presbyterian  church  were  confirmed  by  a  union; 
the  poor  were  apprehensive  of  an  excise  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ;  the  merchants,  of  English  imposts 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their  present  trade. 
Ail  ranks  and  distinctions  were  alarmed  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  an 
ancient  kingdom;  and  in  the  most  opposite  parties 
and  descri|)tion8ofmen,  national  pride  and  patriotism, 
the  passions  that  cling  to  the  heart,  and  attach  us 
the  closest  to  the  poorest  country,  were  roused  and 
agitated  by  those  shadowy  rights.  So  strung  and 
irresistilile  were  these  passions,  that  if  a  few,  wearied 
of  the  vicissitudes  <d"  faction,  or  alluro<l  by  the 
prospect  of  repose  and  prosperity,  escaped  their  in- 
liuonce,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  was  visibly 
averse  to  an  incorporating  union,  which  multitudes 
rushed  to  the  capital  to  oppose  :  others,  too  remote, 
or  unable  to  attend,  nrenarcd  addres>>es  against  a 
anion  ;  nor  was  a  measure  the  most  heneflcial  to 
2Z 
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Scotland  expected  to  succeed,  in  opposition  to  the  I 
united  voice  and  sense  of  the  people.*  | 

"  Notwithstanding  the  unpopular  reception  of  the 
treaty,  the  articles  were  again  read,  and  deliberately 
considered,  when  the  parliament  was  resumed.  A 
short  delay  was  proposed  by  the  opposition,  to  con- 
sult their  constituents,  without  whose  consent,  they 
affirmed  that  the  parliament  had  no  authority  to 
innovate,  much  less  to  overturn,  or,  like  their  pri- 
vate, patrimonial  fortunes,  to  dispose  of  a  constitu- 
tion which  they  were  created  to  preserve.  A  new 
parliament,  summoned  for  the  purpose,  was  the  con- 
stitutional and  proper  test  of  the  public  opinion  ; 
not  a  parliameni  which  had  subsisted  so  long  ;  whose 
members,  chosen  originally  with  no  view  towards  a 
union,  had  become  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  from  the 
distribution  of  places,  pensions,  preferments,  and 
bribes.  If  not  a  new  parliameni,  they  concluded 
that  the  approbation  of  their  constituents  should  at 
least  be  consulted,  to  render  the  union  acceptable  to 
the  nation,  or  honourable  to  themselves.  But  in  re- 
presentative assemblies,  the  responsibility  or  obliga- 
tion of  the  members  to  observe  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents,  is  an  odious  doctrine.  It  was 
sufficient  to  assert  the  supreme  authority  of  a  parlia- 
ment summoned  originally  to  promote  a  union  ;  and 
on  a  division,  the  opposition  were  descried  by  their 
own  friends.  A  majority  of  sixty-four  deteTmined 
to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  treaty ;  but  without  a  vote,  till  the  articles  were 
separately  examined  and  discussed.  The  impatient 
multitudes  by  whom  the  house  was  besieged,  and 
the  streets  and  adjacent  buildings  filled  and  crowded, 
conceived  that  the  tirst  article  was  rejected  since 
the  vote  was  deferred,  and  their  acclamations  ex- 
pressed the  most  lively  and  immoderate  joy.  When 
their  mistake  was  discovered,  they  insulted  the  com- 
missioner with  execrations  and  threats,  on  his  return 
to  the  palace  ;  conducted  the  popular  orators,  nightly, 
in  triumph  to  their  homes;  and  at  length,  exaspe- 
rated at  their  late  provost,  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  a  treaty,  attacked  his  house  with  all  the  fury 
which  his  supposed  treachery  inspired.  His  escape 
disappointed  their  vengeance.  Their  rage  and  num- 
bers increased  as  they  ranged  the  streets  in  quest  of 
the  treaters,  aud  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  resolute 
leader,  or  sufficient  concert,  to  overturn  both  the 
parhament  and  the  union  together.  The  opportu- 
nity was  not  omitted  to  introduce  the  army  into  the 
city,  to  prevent  the  insults  of  an  enraged  populace  ; 
and  the  country  party  protested  in  vain,  that  the 
estates,  surrounded  wilh  guards,  were  oveiawed  by 
the  presence  of  a  military  force. 

"When  the  capital  became  outrageous,  the  com- 
missioner and  chancellor  were  inclined  to  adjourn 
the  parliament,  from  the  lowering  discontent  of  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  the  union  would  have  been  lost 
had  it  de]»endcd  on  them.  But  the  men  by  whom 
thev  were  chiefly  instigated,  were  not  to  he  deterred 
from  a  great  though  unpopular  design.  Lord  Stair 
exhorted  them  not  to  adjourn.  Godolphin  urged 
thi-m  to  persevere  in  a  union  ;  assured  them  of  troops 
to  their  assiHtunce  from  England,  Ireland,  or,  if  nc 
ccssary,  from  Flandern  ;  and  the  nation,  from  ihi 
determined  violence  of  the  contending  pavties,  ap- 
peared to  be  rapidly  verging  to  arms.     Numerous 

•  Bctf  IJrFoenndSirJ.Clork"!!  Mint.  MS.  notion  Lm-KIiiirt 
~»  Do  P(Ht  wiiH  {•mi'loyml  hi  ScolUnd  by  Uodul|>l»i>  nr  Mar 
luy,  ana  Hpy  on  tlttt  inlnlntrydnrltiKtho union.  II  ^Ml><  idmi.iI 
It  •ooniR.  (or  t)ii>  KnKlinh  inliilHtL-rn  tn  rniplny  a  «rv  ii)...! 
tlifl  ronrlurtof  tho  Hcntllah  fttiit>-Hiii<>ri  in  iHirlinninii.  "  |  ,\ 
lout  Ro  wiya  Tlmtnt.] 


addresses,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  against  a  | 
union,  were  daily  presented  and  disregarded  by 
parliament.  But  when  the  parliament  proceeded, 
on  the  four  first  articles,  to  determine  whether  the 
two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one,  with  the 
same  privileges,  and  under  the  same  legislature  and 
line  of  succession  established  in  England;  not  only 
the  arguments  of  each  party,  but  that  daring  elo- 
quence, and  those  fierce  animosities  and  passions, 
were  exhibited  in  its  debates,  which,  whenever  the 
constitution  is  lodged  in  a  single  assembly,  may  pro- 
cure or  prevent  the  most  important  resolves,  by 
contagious  sympathy,  clamorous  importunity,  force, 
or  surprise. 

"  The  court  party  that  began  the  debate,  repre- 
sented the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  union  b(  • 
tween  two  kindred,  and  contiguous  nations,  sea^'fO 
iu  the  same  island,  sprung  from  the  same  origi  idl, 
of  the  same  language,  religion,  institutions  tnd 
manners;  placed  already  under  the  same  so*  creign, 
and  adapted  by  nature  to  form  the  same  •  ndivided 
state.  On  tho  first  accession  of  their  m  .tiarchs  to 
the  throne  of  England,  every  national  a  id  domestic 
blessing  was  expected  from  an  event  that  gave  a 
common  sovereign  to  the  two  kingr'ums,  formerly 
harassed  and  exhausted  by  mutual  -vdrs  and  inces- 
sant bloodshed.  If  Scotland  has  Slice  declined,  or 
continued  stationary,  miserable,  md  dependant  on 
England,  to  what  can  it  be  impuced  but  to  the  un- 
avoidable ascendancy  acquired  by  a  jealous,  more 
powerful  nation  over  the  sovereign,  for  which  there 
is  no  cure  but  an  incorporating  union?  No  friend 
to  his  country  could  desire  the  renewal  of  former 
hostilities;  or  if  it  were  possible  to  resist  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  the  English  arms,  no  communi- 
cation nor  benefit  of  trade  could  be  expected  from 
a  commercial  alliance  with  the  French  or  Dutch. 
The  necessity  of  a  more  iutimate  alliance  is  acknow- 
ledged, when  an  imperfect  union,  under  the  sam-^- 
sovereign,  has  proved  insufficient  to  prevent  mutual 
discontent.  Ever  f»ince  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
the  independence  of  the  country  has  been  overruled, 
it  is  said,  by  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
English  cabinet.  The  experience  of  a  whole  century 
demonstrates,  therefore,  that  without  an  iu<:orpo- 
rating  union,  the  interests  of  Scotland  will  still 
continue  to  be  rendered  subservient  to  England.  A 
federal  alliance,  under  different  parliaments,  may 
be  dissolved  by  either,  on  some  dangerous  novelty, 
suggested  by  selfish  or  ambitious  individuals  prone 
to  innovation  ;  or  interrupted  on  every  question  of 
public  right,  respecting  foreign  treaties,  commercial 
regulations,  mutual  contributions,  peace  or  war. 
Were  tho  determination  of  these  questions  to  be 
vested  in  a  council  chosen  by  the  two  nations,  still 
the  Scots  could  expect  no  more  thau  a  representation 
proportioned  to  their  population  and  supplies.  But 
the  council,  under  whatever  name  it  were  established, 
would  soon  acquire  tho  supremo  authority  of  the 
British  senate  ;  while  the  parliament  of  each  nation 
must  cither  be  annihilated,  or  eclipsed  and  reduced 
to  a  subordinate  assembly  of  provincial  estates. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remains  for  Scotland,  to  oblite- 
rate at  once  its  dependence  and  misery,  hut  an  in- 
corporating union  under  the  same  government,  and 
a  free  access  to  the  sumo  privileges,  constitution, 
and  trade  with  England.  Nothing  else  is  secure 
and  permanent  ;  nor  would  tho  English  assent,  on 
ntlirr  terms,  to  a  communication  of  trade.  The 
ird. -ral  union  of  Calmur  was  productive  of  eterniil 
diHcord  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes  ;  th«  alliantr 
with  Spain  was  dissolved  by  Furtugul ;  but  the  dil- 
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terent  provinces  of  France,  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  | 
the  heptarchy  of  England,  and  above  all  the  two 
indigenous  races  still  subsisting  distinct  in  Scotland, 
are  examples  of  nations  happily  united,  and  incor- 
porated for  ever  into  the  same  state.  What  then  can 
preven-t  the  present  union,  but  the  ideal  sovereignty 
and  indepoudence  of  Scotland,  which  we  are  unable 
to  preserve?  Let  us  rather  associate  our  indepen- 
dence with  that  of  England,  for  tht^  preservation  of 
both;  like  a  chaste  and  prudent  virgin,  apprehen- 
sive of  her  own  weakness,  who  accepts  an  illustrious 
alliance,  and  preserves  the  honour  and  identity  of 
her  person  under  another  name.  Thus  the  glory 
and  trade  of  England  becomes  equally  ours;  and 
the  industry  of  the  country  will  increase  and  flourish 
with  the  arts  of  peace.  Are  we  apprehensive  of  ad- 
ditional taxes  ?  An  equivalent  is  offered,  to  enable 
us  to  sustain  whatever  duties  are  imposed  in  Eng- 
land. Is  our  representation  diminished  ?  The 
English  constitution  is  also  impaired;  for  the  mas- 
ter who  admits  a  new  inmate  to  a  share  in  the 
management  and  command  of  his  household,  retains 
no  longer  the  entire  administr;ition  of  his  domestic 
affaiis.  But  a  British  parliament  can  have  no  ob- 
ject distinct  from  the  common  interest;  and  the 
two  nations  may  repose,  secure  and  happy,  under 
the  same  legislature,  while  religion,  liberty,  and  the 
protestant  succession,  together  with  the  protestant  in- 
terest through  Europe,  will  be  preserved  by  their  union. 
"  The  country  party,  resuming  their  former  argu- 
ment, maintained  that  there  were  certain  funda- 
mentals in  government  which  the  legislature  had  no 
authority  to  subvert  or  infringe.  Whatever  were 
the  tenure  by  whieh  their  seats  were  held,  whether 
created  by  the  crown  or  by  their  constituents,  they 
possessed  nothing  more  than  a  delegated  power  that 
originated  from  the  people ;  a  discretionary  and 
sacred  trust,  strictly  limited  to  the  exercise  and 
preservation  of  the  constitution  which  the  people 
had  established,  or  to  which  they  consented  to  sub- 
mit. Without  their  express  consent,  the  parliament 
could  neither  annihilate,  nor  transfer  its  legislative 
power  to  another,  much  less  in  opposition  to  their 
declared  will.  That  the  voice  and  sense  of  the 
people  were  averse  to  an  incorporating  union,  could 
admit  of  no  dispute.  Innumerable  petitions  were 
presented  against  it;  not  a  single  address  had  ap- 
peared in  its  favour:  but  if  the  parliament,  whoso 
dignity  it  was  treason  to  diminish,  should  alienate 
a  trust  which  it  was  created  to  execute,  what  result 
could  be  expected  from  a  union  to  which  the  whole 
nation  appeared  irreconcileablc.  Instead  of  peace, 
repose,  and  prosperity,  what  but  mutual  animosity, 
distraction,  and  discord,  future  rebellion,  and  eternal 
discontent!  Will  the  supposed  benefits  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  soothe  or  console  the  nation  for  the 
legislative  power  of  which  it  is  thus  defrauded  and 
despoiled?  Stock,  credit,  and  skill,  are  neither 
created  nnr  transplanted  by  treaties,  but  arc  the 
slow  and  laborious  acquisition  of  time.  The  exporta- 
tion of  rude  produce  must  procure  the  first  capital 
for  the  improvement  of  industry  and  skill.  But  the 
produce  of  the  country  will  be  diverted  from  the 
European,  and  restrained  to  the  English  market. 
The  exportatiitn  of  wool  must  be  prohibited,  and  its 
manufacture  discouraged,  to  supply  the  monopoly 
of  the  Englitih  .staple:  but  before  the  acquisition  of 
skill  and  industry,  what  benefit  can  result  to  our 
infant  manufacturcH,  from  a  privilege  to  compete 
with  English  mauufacturcs,  in  the  En^^lish  market? 
Our  trade  at  present  is  nmull.  yet  improveable  ; 
exempt  from  restriction.     But  if  we  prefer  a  single 


customers  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  will  the  benefit  of  a 
plantation  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  circuitous, 
remote,  and  uncertain,  compensate  the  quick  re- 
turns and  rapid  circulation  of  a  trade  nearer  home  ? 
The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  so  lately  excited, 
requires  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  parlia- 
ment; instead  of  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  accu- 
mulated debts,  and  crushed  in  its  infancy  beneath 
the  oppressive  taxes,  of  a  foreign  legislature,  invi- 
dious, or  indifferent  at  least,  to  its  success.  Can  the 
poor  endure  an  enormous  excise,  or  the  taxes  ou 
salt  and  malt,  which  are  suspended  insidiously  till 
the  nalion  is  better  inured  to  the  yoke?  Are  the 
rich  aware  of  the  future  growth  of  the  public  debt, 
and  the  increase  of  taxes,  from  wars  in  which  the 
nation  has  no  share  nor  concern  ?  But  an  equiva- 
lent is  oft'ercd,  to  serve  at  once  as  a  fund  for  taxes, 
and  a  capital  for  trade.  An  equivalent  for  submit- 
ting to  the  debts  of  England,  must  be  repaid  with 
interest  in  a  few  years  :  but  this  strange  equivalent 
is  advanced  for  the  arrears  and  losses  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, not  to  the  nation  at  large,  on  whose  poste- 
rity the  debts  are  entailed  for  ever.  An  immense 
bribe  is  thus  offered,  which  the  nation  must  refund ; 
and  the  chartered  rights  of  its  trading  companies,  to 
preserve  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  English,  must 
be  purchased  up  at  its  own  expense.  But  what 
equivalent  is  given  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government,  the  surrender  of  the  parliament,  national 
independence,  and  constitutional  rights?  A  slight 
addition  is  made  to  the  English  parliament,  equiva- 
lent to  a  single  creation  of  peers,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  a  single  county  in  the  house  of  commons. 
But  in  Scotland,  every  estate  in  parliament,  every 
county  and  corporation  is  disfranchised.  The  in- 
herent birthright  of  the  nobility  is  forfeited,  to 
create  a  mongrel  species  of  elective  peers  :  and  in- 
stead of  meeting  on  equal  terms,  the  nation,  from 
the  extreme  disproportion  of  representatives,  after 
the  privileges  which  it  surrenders,  is  reduced  to  de- 
pend, like  a  conquered  province,  on  the  generosity, 
good  faith,  or  discretion  of  an  English  parliament, 
for  the  rights  which  it  reserves.  If  a  dispute  should 
occur  respecting  its  religion,  laws,  or  the  privileges 
of  its  peerage,  will  the  English  prove  more  observant 
of  the  articles  of  union  than  a  Scottish  parliament 
of  its  own  constitution  and  fundamental  laws?  Or, 
in  a  question  respecting  their  own  rights,  can  the 
English  expect  that  the  representatives  from  Scot- 
laud  will  be  more  tenacious  of  the  constitution  to 
which  they  are  admitted,  than  of  the  one  which  they 
have  destroyed  ?  It  will  then  be  found,  from  their 
dependence  on  the  court,  that  their  number  is  suffi- 
cient to  corrupt  the  rights  of  the  English,  not  to 
preserve  their  own.  But  for  those  by  whom  the 
nation  is  betrayed  and  sold,  to  alfirm  that  its  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  are  ideal  rights,  which  it 
is  unable  to  preserve,  what  is  it  but  to  convert  their 
own  crimes  and  corruption  into  reasons  of  state  ? 
Independence  and  sovereignty  are  of  little  value  ia 
themselves;  but  it  is  the  sense  of  national  indepen- 
dence in  which  the  energy  and  free  spirit  of  a 
people,  and  all  that  is  great  and  patriotic,  reside. 
Let  us  establish,  said  the  marquess  of  Aunandale, 
the  same  succession  with  England;  let  our  crown 
be  annexed  to  hers,  and  our  treaties,  alliances,  and 
wars,  1)0  the  same :  but  let  us  preserve  and  improve 
our  constitution  and  parliament ;  nor,  for  dangerous, 
at  least  precarious  innovations,  resign  our  indepen- 
dence, without  which  the  spirit  of  a  nation  becomes 

poor  and  languid,   sunk  and  degraded  ovon  in  tta 

own  esteem, 
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*'  Methinks  I  see  a  free  and  independent  king- 
dom, said  the  patriotic  Lord   Belhaveu,   delivering 
'  up  the  great  object   of  dispute   among   natiuns.  f(ir 
which   the   world  has   ever  been   fightiug.    and   all 
Europe  is  at  present  engaged   in  war;   the   power 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  without   assistance  or 
I  control.      I  see  the  present  peers  of  Scotland,  whose 
j  ancestors    have    exacted   tribute  through   England, 
'  \valking  like  English  attorneys   in  the   court  of  re- 
quests ;  while  at  home,  a  petty  English  exciseman 
shall  receive  more   homage   and  respect  than  were 
ever  paid  to  the  greatest  of  their  progenitors.    I  see 
the  estates  of  barons,  the  bold  asserters  of  our  liber- 
ties in  the  worst  of  times,  setting  a  watch  upon  their 
I  lips,  and  a  guard  upon  their  tongues,   to   avoid   the 
penalties  of  unknown  laws;  and  the  burrows,  walk- 
ing through  their  desolate  streets,  drooping  under 
disappointments,  and  wormed  out  of  the  branches  of 
their  former  trade.    I  see  the  honest  and  industrious 
tradesman,  loaded  with  new  taxes  and  impositions, 
disappointed   of  the  equivalent,  eating   his  saltles 
pottage,  and  drinking  water  instead  of  ale.      I  sp. 
the  incurable  difficulties  of  the  landed  gentry,   fet 
tered  with    the  golden  chain  of  equivalents  ;  thei 
daughters  petitioning  for   want  of  husbands,  their 
sons  for  want  of  employment.     But  above  all,  I  see 
our  ancient  mother  Caledonia,  like  Caesar,  sitting 
in    the    midst   of  our   senate,    looking    mournfully 
around,  covering  herself  with  her  royal   garment, 
and  breathing  out  her  last  words,  *  And  thou  too, 
ray  son  !'  while  she  attends  the  fatal  blow  from  our 
hands.     Patricide  is  worse  than  parricide  ;  to  offer 
violence  to  our  country  is  worse  than  to  our  parents. 
But  shall  we,  whose  predecessors  have  fcmnded  and 
transmitted  our  monarchy  and  its  laws  entire,  to  us 
a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  shall  we  he  silent 
when  our  country  is  in  danger,  or  betrav  what  our 
progenitors    so    dearly   purchased  ?      The    English 
are  a  great  and  glorious  nation.     Their  armies  are 
every  where  victorious  ;  their  navy  is   the  terror  of 
Europe  ;  their  commerce  encircles,  and  their  capital 
has  become  the  emporium  of  the  whole  earth.     But 
we  are  obscure,  poor,  and  despised,  though  once  a 
nation  of  better  account ;  situated  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  world,  without  alliances,  and  witliout  a  name. 
What  then  can  prevent  us  from  burying  our  animo- 
sities, and  uniting  cordially  together,  since  our  vorv 
existence  as  a  nation  is  at  stake  ?     The   enemy  is 
already    at   our   gates!      Hannibal   is    within  our 
(rates  !     Hannibal  is  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  which 
he  will  soon  demolish,  seize  ujion  these  rcgnUa,  and 
dismiss    us   never  to   return   to  this  house  again  ! 
Where  are  the  Douglases,  the  Grahams,  the  Camp- 
bellb,  our  peers  and  chieftains,  who  vindicated  by 
their  swords,  from  the  usurpation   of  the  English 
Edwards,  the  independence  of  tlioir  country,  which 
their  sons  are  about  to  forfeit  by  a  single  vote  ?     I 
sec  the  English  constitution   remaining  firm  :  the 
same  houses  of  parliament ;  the  same  taxes,  customs, 
rind  excise;   the  same  trading  companies,  laws,  and 
juilicatures;  whilst  ours  are  cither  subjected  to  new 
regulations,  or  annihilated  for  ever.    And  for  what? 
thdt  we  may  lie  admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying 
their  old,  and  presenting  a  few  witnesses  to  attest 
Ihc  new  debts  they  are  pleased  to  contract!     Good 
God  !  is  thifc  un  entire  surrender  ?     My  heart  hursts 
with  indignation  and  grief,   at  the  triumph  which 
the  Englihh  will  obtain   to-dny,  over  a  fierce   and 
warlike  nation,  that   han  struggled  to  mainlain  its 
uirlcpeudence  «o  long  !     But  if  England  sh  »uld  offer 
u»  our  owu  conditions,  never  will  I  consent   to  the 
Hurrendnr  of  our  sovoroigniy  ;  without  which,  unless 


the  contracting  parties  remain  independent,  there 
is  no  security  different  from  bis  who  stipulates  for  the 
preservation  ofhis  property  when  he  becomes  a  slave. 
"The  eloquence  of  Belhaveu  was  exerted  in  vain. 
Fletcher  remarked,  that  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  country  had  been  betrayed  by  the  commission- 
ers ;  and  when  an  explanation  was  demanded,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  expression  was  harsh,  but  true; 
that  treachery  was  the  only  epithet  he  could  find  for 
their  conduct.  Insuperable  difficulties  were  urged 
as  a  reason  that  no  better  terms  could  be  obtained 
from  England  ;  to  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ia- 
diguantly  replied,  that  the  situation  of  the  Scots, 
on  the  same  island  with  the  English,  might  have 
furnished  their  commissioners  with  the  most  decisive 
argument  for  better  terms.  A  profound  silence  en- 
sued, at  an  argument  not  less  invidious  than  just; 
but  when  the  question  was  demanded,  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  a  majority  of  thirty-three  voles,  that  the 
two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one,  under  the 
same  legislature  and  line  of  succession  established 
in  England. 

"  There  are  few  princes  who.  from  a  sincere  dis- 
taste of  royalty,  and  the  cares  of  government,  have 
descended  from  the  throne  :  butthe  voluntary  consent 
of  a  numerous  senate  to  resign  its  legislative  func- 
tions for  ever,  is  an  event  unexampled,  perhaps,  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Whatever  force  or  convic- 
tion the  arguments  on  either  side  may  possess,  we 
may  truly  affirm  that  these  are  rather  the  apologies 
than  the  motives  for  the  conduct  of  parties.  Mar 
is  naturally  prone  to  faction,  and  tenacious  of  power, 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  nothing  less  than  per- 
sonal interest  or  fear  can  surmount.  The  secret 
history  of  the  intrigues  and  corruption  that  pnxluced 
the  union,  has  either  been  lost  or  industriously  sup- 
pressed ;*  and  at  this  distance  of  time  is  imperfectly 
understood.  From  the  frequent  creation  of  peers 
in  the  present  reign,  a  numerous  faction  was  intro- 
duced into  parliament,  devoted  indisputably  to  (he 
court  from  which  their  hereditary  seats  were  derived. 
A  large  majority  of  the  nobility  supported  the  union, 
from  which  their  dignity  suffered  the  chief  diminu- 
tion ;  and  as  the  other  estates  were  more  equally 
divided,  the  parliament,  from  a  radical  defect  in  its 
constitution,  was  subverted  by  the  assemblage  of 
peers  and  commons  in  the  same  house.  But  the 
equivalent  was  the  golden  bait,  the  distribution  of 
which,  among  those  whose  integrity  might  have  the 
sistcd  a  bribe,  created  the  same  expectation  and 
dependence  as  a  contract  or  loan.  Above  fourscore 
members  were  considered  either  as  dependants  on 
the  court,  or  influenced  by  honourable  and  lucrative 
places,  the  assurance  of  preferment,  or  the  contin- 
gent payment  of  arrears  and  the  public  debts.  The 
country  party  was  equally  numerous.  In  a  parlia- 
ment so  nicely  baianeed,  the  success  of  the  union 
depended  on  the  squadrone,  whose  connexion  with 
the  English  whigs  was  renewed;  and  when  Mon- 
trose was  appointed  president  of  council,  Ihey  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  themselves  to  the  court, 
on  the  assurance  or  hopes  of  being  restored  to  power. 
Their  attachment  to  the  protestant  succession  was 
undisputed  ;  their  resentment  at  the  country  party, 
by  whom  they  were  once  deserted,  was  the  same 
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with  the  commissioners' :  but  in  the  precedin 
they  had  promoted  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  in 
opposition  to  a  union  ;  and  although  something  must 
be  ascribed  to  patriotism,  and  the  force  of  argument, 
yi-t  their  sudden  conversion  cannot  be  imputed  alto- 
gether to  the  most  disinterested  conviction.  Twenty 
ili.iusand  pounds  were  transmitted  from  the  English 
[nasury,  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  distributed 
among  nineteen  peers  and  eight  commoners,  under 
the  name  of  arrears.  Among  those  peers  were 
.Marchmont,  Montrose,  Ro.-iburgh,  and  Tweedale, 
the  leaders  of  the  squadrone,  who  maintained  a 
guarded  silence  till  their  accession  to  the  court  party, 
on  the  first  division,  determined  the  union. 

*'  The  religion  of  each  nation  was  reserved;  hut 
the  commission  of  assembly  recommended  a  national 
fast  to  the  presbyteries,  and  an  address  to  parliament 
to  provide  for  the  unalterable  settlement  and  se- 
curity of  the  presbyterian  church.  The  clergy,  in 
general  averse  to  the  union,  were  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  subjecting  the  nation  to  the  oaths,  and 
the  church  to  the  innovations  of  an  English  parlia- 
ment, wherein  twenty-six  prelates  sat  as  constituent 
members.  They  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  at  the 
approaching  defection  from  the  national  covenant, 
in  which  the  civil  authority  of  churchmen  was  prohi- 
bited, and  the  nation,  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
hierarchy,  was  required  to  concur  in  prosecuting 
the  reformation  of  England.  But  the  violence  of 
the  commission  was  over-ruled,  at  first,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court  party  as  ruling  elders ;  and  re- 
strained by  Wishart  the  moderator,  and  Carstairs, 
who  had  retired  from  the  management  of  the  stale 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
country  clergy,  a  more  violent  address  was  pre- 
sented against  the  dangers  to  which  presbytery  was 
e.xposed  hy  a  union  ;  and  to  evade  their  importunate 
demands,  the  parliament  prepared  an  act  for  the 
security  of  the  church.  The  presbyterian  form  of 
government,  and  the  Westminster  confession  of 
faith,  were  declared  unalterable ;  the  nation  was 
exempted  from  whatever  oaths,  subscriptions,  or 
tests,  were  inconsistent  with  either;  and  the  con- 
firmation of  botli  was  inserted  as  a  fundamental 
article  in  the  treaty  of  union.  An  alternative  was 
proposed,  that  the  Scots  should  either  be  relieved  in 
England  from  the  sacramental  tests,  or  that  a  for- 
mula should  be  prescribed  in  Scotland,  as  a  similar 
security  for  the  national  church ;  otherwise  the 
English  would  soon  be  admitted,  without  a  test,  to 
the  exchequer  and  revenue,  the  most  numerous  or 
important  offices  that  remained.  The  equity  and 
importance  of  the  moticm  were  acknowledged;  but 
it  was  rejected,  as  the  English  would  never  consent 
to  relinquish  their  tests.  The  act  of  security  gave 
little  satisfaction  ;  but  the  clergy  were  content  to 
temporize,  as  they  might  forfeit  the  support  of  the 
court  party,  and  had  no  protection  to  expect  were 
the  Jacobites  to  prevail.  On  the  departure  of  the 
country  clergy,  the  commission  relapsed  into  its 
former  moderation.  The  violence  of  the  presby- 
teries was  restrained,  or  their  petitions  intercepted 
by  circular  letters  from  Carstairs,  which  were  art- 
fully calculated  to  represent  the  commission  as  in- 
d.ffcreut,  or  not  averse  to  a  union;  but  the  English 
ministers  in  vain  solicited  the  approbation  of  the 
church,  which  that  subtle  politician  was  unable  to 
procure. 

"  The  succeeding  articles,  respecting  trade,  taxa- 
tion, jurisdiction,  and  laws,  received  little  alteration. 
Bounties  in  the  exoortation  of  grain  were  extended 
lu  i>eur  and  oiitmeal,  the  chief  produce  as  yet  ot  the 


country.  Drawbacks  were  allowed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  beef,  pork,  and  herrings  preserved  witb  fo- 
reign salt.  The  taxes  on  salt  and  malt,  anJ  the 
excise  on  ale,  the  most  oppressive  to  the  nation, 
excited  the  loudest  discontent.  The  excise  on  ale 
was  reduced  to  a  medium  between  strong  and  small 
beer,  as  the  Scots  drank  French  wines  instead  of 
the  former,  and  their  'twopenny'  ale  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded the  latter  in  strength.  A  perpetual  exemp- 
tion was  demanded  from  the  duties  on  salt  and  malt ; 
but  the  court  party  were  suspicious  of  whatever 
might  tend,  in  the  English  parliament,  to  frustrate 
the  union,  or  obstruct  its  success.  The  heaviest  of 
the  duties  on  salt  were  removed  from  the  nation. 
The  malt-tax  was  suspended  during  the  war ;  nor 
was  it  imagined  then,  that  a  recent  duty,  to  which 
the  English  submitted  reluctantly  from  year  to  year, 
would  be  prolonged  on  a  peace.  .\n  argument 
equally  fallacious  was  employed  to  reconcile  the 
parliament  to  the  English  customs;  that  the  greater 
part  expired  in  four  years,  when  the  customs  of 
Scotland  would  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rate  than  at 
present ;  nor  was  it  considered  that  a  tax,  even  of 
the  shortest  duration,  to  which  the  nation  has  once 
submitted,  seldom  fails  to  become  per|ietual. 

"  While  each  article  was  successively  disputed 
and  confirmed  m  parliament,  the  increasing  ferment 
of  the  nation  threatened  to  convert  the  union  into 
an  internal  war.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
the  military,  the  commissioner  was  frequently  in- 
sulted, and  his  life  endangered  by  the  enraged  mul- 
titude. At  Glasgow,  the  imprudent  opposition  of 
the  magistrates  to  an  address  against  the  union  in- 
censed the  populace,  who  seized,  and,  for  some  days, 
retained  possession  of  the  town.  In  the  western 
counties  the  Cameronians  and  peasants,  whose  aver- 
sion to  a  union  was  inflamed  by  fanaticism,  held 
frequent  nocturnal  meetings  ;  and  a  numerous  body 
appearing  in  arms  at  Dumfries,  burnt  the  articles, 
and  affixed  a  declaration  against  the  union  to  the 
market  cross.  At  length  they  assembled  openly, 
under  the  act  of  security,  to  embody  themselves  into 
regiments,  to  appoint  their  officers,  to  provide  horses 
and  arms,  and  to  consult  on  measures  for  dissolving 
the  parliament;  which  nothing  hut  the  incessant 
rains,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  had 
hitherto  preserved.  Cuuingham,  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced officer  in  whom  they  confided,  was  sent  to 
inform  the  popular  leaders,  that  when  matters  were 
properly  concerted,  they  were  ready  to  march  to 
Edinburgh,  to  disperse  a  wretched  parliament, 
whose  members  had  sold  the  honour  and  interest 
of  their  country,  and  forfeited  all  right  to  determine 
either  for  their  constituents  or  themselves.  The 
same  offers  were  made  from  Perth  and  Angus. 
The  duke  of  Athol,  whose  influence  in  the  high- 
lands was  extensive,  undertook  to  secure  Stirling, 
and  preserve  the  communication  between  the  west 
and  north.  The  prcsbyterians  were  about  to  take 
arms  with  the  Jacobites,  and,  if  we  may  believe  their 
authors,  to  declare  for  their  king.  Nothing  less 
than  a  civil  war  could  be  expected  from  a  union, 
to  which  two-thirds  of  the  nation  were  confessedly 
averse,  or  rather,  which  was  prosecuted  by  the  court 
and  its  adherents  alone.  But.  at  this  critical  and 
decisive  moment,  Cuuingham,  terrified  at  the  dan- 
ger, and  allured  by  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  enterprise,  betrayed  their  designs  to  Queens- 
bury,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  to  return,  and 
soothe  or  dissuade  his  confederates  in  the  west.  He 
assured  them  iu  his  progress  through  the  western 
I  counties,  that  there  Has  neither  nuuiity  uur  reaulu- 
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ticn  amoiiff  their  associates  in  Edinburgh,  who  had 
promised  but  refused  to  furnish  assistance  or  sup- 
plies ;  and  that  they  should  consider  well  before  they 
euj^aged,  without  aid,  in  such  a  desperate  attempt. 
Whether  apprized  of  his  treachery,  or  averse  to 
arms,  Hamilton,  who  held  nightly  consultations 
with  Queensbury  in  the  palace,  where  both  resided, 
dispatched  private  expresses  through  the  country, 
requiring  the  people  to  desist  for  a  time ;  and,  in- 
stead of  seven  thousand  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
not  above  five  hundred  assembled,  whomCuuingham 
easily  persuaded  to  disperse.  The  act  of  security 
was  immediately  suspended,  as  far  as  it  authorized 
the  people  to  muster  and  appear  in  arms. 

*'\Vhen  each  measure  to  disperse  the  parliament 
was  thus  disconcerted,  a  more  moderate  and  unex- 
ceptionable plan  was  proposed  by  Fletcher,  that  the 
freeholders  of  every  description  should  be  invited 
to  town,  to  attend,  and,  in  a  body,  to  conjure  the 
commissioner  to  relinquish  the  union,  or  at  bast- to 
consent  to  a  short  recess,  till  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation  were  represented  to  the  queen.  A  national 
address  was  prepared;  to  be  circulated  on  his  re- 
fusal, universally  subscribed,  and  transmitted  to  the 
queen,  requesting  a  new  parliament  and  assembly, 
as  the  only  means  to  avert  the  miseries  of  a  com- 
pulsive union.  Five  hundred  gentlemen,  mostly 
Jacobites,  repaired  to  town  :  the  earl  of  Panmure's 
brother  was  appointed  their  prolocutor;  but  the 
measure  was  again  disappointed  by  Hamilton.  On 
the  day  preceding  the  national  address,  he  required 
a  clause  to  be  inserted,  expressive  of  their  desire  to 
entail  the  crown  on  the  house  of  Hanover,  without 
which  he  asserted  that  the  tories  in  the  English 
parliament  could  have  no  pretext  to  oppose  a  union. 
A  demand  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  Jacobites  could 
never  assent,  producf-d  an  unexpected  delay.  A 
pruclamation  against  illegal  convocations  was  is- 
sued; and  the  country  gentlemen,  wearied  with  at- 
tendance, and  disgusted  at  their  leaders,  returned 
to  their  homes.  Hamilton's  opponents  were  per- 
suaded that  he  had  received  secret  instructions  from 
St.  Germain's,  rather  to  promote  the  protostant  sue- 
cession,  which  might  be  retrieved  in  time,  than  sub- 
mit to  a  union,  which  would  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
in  support  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  exclude 
the  Stuarts  for  ever  from  the  crown.  When  the 
parliament  arrived  at  the  twenty-second  article,  the 
representation  for  Scotland,  he  assembled  and  ex- 
horted the  leading  Jacobites  not  to  revert  to  the 
past;  represented  that  the  marquess  of  Annandale, 
ufl  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  should  renew  his  motion 
to  establish  the  same  succession  with  England ; 
and  proposed  that  the  country  party  should  enter 
a  solemn  protestation  on  its  refusal,  secede  for  ever 
from  the  house,  and  resume  their  national  addrc 
to  the  queen.  The  secession  of  the  same  party 
had  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  former  parliament. 
The  English  would  hesitate  to  accede  to  a  union, 
against  which  a  large  proportion  of  parliament  had 
expressed  their  solemn  dissent,  and  a  visible  ma- 
jority uf  the  nation  appealed  to  the  crown.  Had 
the  measure  been  duly  executed,  we  arc  assured 
that  the  commissioner  and  his  friends  were  pre- 
pared to  adjourn  the  parliament,  and  desist  from  a 
union  to  which  the  general  aversion  of  tlio  people 
could  no  longer  bo  concealed.  The  day  was  fixed 
for  the  protestation.  A  detailed  and  high-spirited 
addrcHS  was  prepared.  On  the  preceding  evening, 
Hamilton,  at  a  secret  interview  with  Queensbury, 
was  informed  that  t<i  him  alone  the  miHcarriage  of 
the  anion  would  bo  imputed  by  the  queen,  whoso 


favour,  amidst  all  the  mazes  of  opposition,  he  was 
unwilling  to  forfeit;  and  his  terms  were  adjusted 
with  the  court  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  tooth-ache.  When  compelled  by 
the  severe  animadversions  of  his  friends  to  attend 
the  house,  he  shrunk  unexpectedly  from  his  own 
protest.  Neither  their  remonstrances,  entreaties, 
nor  assurance  of  support,  could  persuade  him  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  court;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, during  their  mutual  altercations,  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
representation  of  Scotland  was  approved;  and  the 
country  party,  enraged  and  stung  with  vexation  and 
shame  at  the  reiterated  treachery  of  their  perfidious 
leader,  abandoned  all  concert,  and  in  a  few  days 
deserted  the  house  in  despair. 

"  The  remaining  articles  were  adopted  almost 
without  opposition.  To  gratify  the  decayed  nobility, 
protection  from  personal  arrest  was  secured  among 
other  privileges  of  the  British  peerage.  The  regalia 
were  carefully  reserved,  as  the  emblems  of  departed 
sovereignty,  to  be  deposited  in  the  castle,  to  .soothe 
and  appease  the  apprehensions  of  the  people.  The 
distribution  and  choice  of  representatives  were  de- 
ferred, and  the  articles  of  union  were  ratified  with 
the  act  for  the  security  of  the  church,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  queen.  By  this  artful  management, 
the  English  cabinet,  having  first  dictated  to  the 
commissioners  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  permit- 
ted the  Scottish  parliament  to  prescribe  apparently 
to  the  English,  the  terms  on  which  it  chose  to  sub- 
mit to  a  union. 

"  When  the  articles  were  communicated  to  the 
English  parliament,  the  tories  were  disposed  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  union,  which  a  single  amend- 
ment was  sufiicient  to  obstruct.  A  singular  device 
was  employed  to  preclude  alteration,  or  even  do- 
bate.  The  articles,  as  ratified  in  Scotland,  and  an 
act  passed  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  England, 
were  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  single  enacting  clause.  As  the  tories 
could  neither  dispute  the  preamble,  as  a  recital  of 
facts,  nor  oppose  the  enacting  clause  with  success, 
the  union  was  carried  without  an  amendment, 
through  the  commons,  by  surprise.  The  debates 
were  more  solemn,  and  the  articles  more  fully  dis- 
cussed, among  the  lords.  An  accession  of  sixty- 
one  members  from  Scotland,  lords  and  commons, 
to  be  returned  by  means  of  its  privy-council,  was 
magnified  as  disproportionate  to  its  share  of  taxes, 
and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  and  church  of 
England ;  with  whose  privileges  they  were  unworthy 
to  be  intrusted  who  had  betrayed  their  own.  The 
union  was  coin])arod  to  a  marriage  contracted  with- 
out the  woman's  consent ;  and  severely  reprobated, 
as  conducted  in  Scotland  liy  compulsion  without 
doors,  and  corrupticm  within.  The  whigs,  inverting 
their  own  arguments  at  the  treaty,  depreciated  the 
representation  of  Scotland  in  each  house,  as  too 
inconsiderable  to  affect  the  constitution  or  the 
church;  and  maintained  that  the  real  danger  to 
which  either  was  exposed,  was  a  popish  successor 
in  the  interest  of  France;  that  England  was  pecu- 
liarly vulnerable  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Scots  to 
its  collieries,  which  would  require  an  immense  force, 
in  the  event  of  the  war,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Tyne ;  that  if  Scotland  were  even  reduced  by  force, 
a  union,  or  a  stamling  army,  of  which  the  danger 
was  obviouh,  would  still  be  iiecesaary  to  preserve  its 
obedience  ;  and  that  an  object  so  vast  and  imporluut 
as  the  union  of  t.ho  whole  Island  could  never  be  ac- 
complished without   some   minute   inconvenienoea 
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unworthy  of  regard.  The  article,  of  U"'""  ""^ 
approved  by  a  large  majority,  confirmed  by  ti.e 
rilal  assent,  and  returned,  exempUfied,  to  the  hcot- 
tish  parliament,  to  commence,  accordmg  to  tbe 
treaty,  on  the  1st  of  May.  But  the  union  was  no 
.ooner  contracted  than  it  was  almost  infringed. 
From  the  prospect  of  a  free  trade,  a  large  importa- 
tion of  wines  and  brandy  was  expected  in  Scotland; 
and  larse  quantities  of  tobacco  began  to  be  sent 
I'lither  to  obtain  a  drawbaclc  on  its  exportation 
from  Enc^land.  The  loudest  outcries  were  raised  by 
the  merchants,  a  race  that  screams  at  imaginary 
dani'crs-  and  the  commons  interposed  at  their  re- 
nues\  to  prevent  the  importation  of  those  articles 
IVom  Scotland,  tree  from  duties,  when  the  union 
commenced.  But  the  lords  rejected  the  bill,  as  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  free  intercourse  stipulated 

'"'•'Tn'the  mean  while,  the  Scottish  parliament  had 
proceeded  to  the  distribution  and   choice  ot  repre- 
'cntatives.     The  ministers  and  prime  nobility  were 
disposed  to   appropriate  the  representation  of  the 
neerace  to  ancient  families,   in  order  to  secure  an 
exclusive    if  not  an  hereditary  seat  to  themselves. 
In  opposition  to  this  scheme,   a  rotation  "as  pro- 
posed   but  as  each  party  confided  in  its  strength  for 
success,  an  election  was  preferred,  and  a  ballot,  to 
secure  the   nobility  from  corrupt  influence,  was  re- 
lecte.l  as  dishonourable.     Thirty  members  were  al- 
lotted to  the   counties,  fifteen  to  the  boroughs;  ot 
whom  a  single  member  was  conferred  on  the  me- 
tropolis     The  rest  were  distributed  among  fourteen 
districts,    or    boroughs    classed    according  to  their 
vicinity    who   continued  each  to   elect  a  commis- 
sioner    but  the  functions  of  these  commissioners 
by  a  double  election,  were  reduced  to  the  choice  ot 
a  member  for  each  district,   to  the  British  parlia- 
ment.    The  larger  counties  obtained  each  a  mem- 
ber the  lesser  shires  an  alternate  election  :  and  the 
distribution  was  made  with  such  haste  and  injustice 
that  Caithness,   instead  of  being  incorporated  with 
Sutherland,  which  it  exceeded   in  value   was  con- 
iolned  with  the  diminutive  shire  of  Bute  *     But  ttie 
parliament  was  suppressed  to  violate  oveiy  principle 
;,f  government  and  of  public  faith,  when  it  assumed 
to  itself  the  nomination  of  representatives,  in  de- 
(i mce  of  the  articles  of  union  so  recently  framed. 
II  not  entitled  to  a  new  parliament,  to  confirm  the 
1,11  ion  contracted  by  the  present,  the  people,  it  was 
-  ,id     while    indulged    with   representatives,    could 
o'.ver  without  a  cmitradiction  m  terms,  be  deprived 
,4   the  rights  of  election,  under  whatever  constitu- 
I  iMU  they  were  placed.     But  the  ministers  wore  de- 
., runs  to  secure  the  returns;  and  after  subvertmg 
,he  constitution,  the  parliament  was  afraid  to  intrust 
the  people  with  the  choice  of  their  own  representa- 
l.vcs      As  the  queen  was  empowered  by  an  article 
„f  union  to  declare  the  lords  and  commons  of  the 
ICiiL'lish,  constituent  members  ot  the  British  parlia- 
ment   the  pretext  was  seized  by  the  estates  to  ap- 
point representatives  ;  although  the   same  articles 
provided  that  a  writ  should  be  issued  to  the  privy- 
council  for  elections   in  Scotland.     Sixteen  peers 
and  forty-five  commoners  were  accordingly  cUo-wn 
by   their   respective   estates.     Notwithstanding  his 
solicitation    and    intrigues,    Hamilton    was    indus- 
triously excluded  by  his  own  order.     I'  rom  the  m- 


•  '•  The  oarl  of  Sundcrlnnd  was  a  conimissioncr  for  iho 
treaty  of  union,  and  a,  ll.«  oleclor,  in  "'"' "^"""'y  """  ;7  1^^ 
bis  oivn  vaJnalK.  Ihey  procured  a  neparale  ■.•|.re»onlatlve  lol 
o.nm.nlvpii  The  carl  of  Morton,  another  commis^oner.  ob- 
l!;i„"dlgr";ntonhrcrow,i.U.nd,  and  rent,  in  the  Orkneys. 


fluence  of  the  court,  and  the  resentment  of  opposition, 
few  of  the  squadrone  were  included  in  the  nomi- 
nation.* The  rest,  devoted  to  the  ministers  fur- 
nished an  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  future 
independence  of  Scottish  members  m  the  British 

''■'''Nothing  but  the  disposal  of  the  equivalent  re- 
mained Thirty  thousand  pounds  were  allotted  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  last,  and  the  preceding 
treaty  •  and  at  this  ample  remuneration,  the  pcop^- 
indi.'uantly  exclaimed,  that  the  motives  of  their 
concessions,  and  the  price  of  their  votes  were  no 
longer  concealed.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  appropriated  to  the  Darien  com- 
pany ■  but  the  management  and  distribution  of  the 
equivalent  were  referred  to  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  bv  the  queen.  The  administration  was 
thu»  enabled  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  the  expec 
tations  of  its  friends,  by  a  partial  distribution,  or 
the  allotment  of  large  sums  under  the  designation  of 
public  debts.  Private  grants  became  more  nume- 
rous as  the  parliament  hastened  towards  a  con- 
clusion. At  the  approaching  loss  of  the  national 
legislature,  such  visible  dejection  and  despair  pre- 
vailed that  when  the  exemplification  of  the  union 
arrived  from  England,  instead  of  a  solemn  dissolu- 
tion suitable  to  the  event,  the  parliament  ol  bcot- 
land,  not  to  aggravate  the  public  sorrow  was  si- 
lently adjourned^for  a  few  weeks,  but  it  was  dissolved 
for  ever. 

"  The    nobility   most   instrumental   to    a   union 
hastened   to    earn    their   rewards    at   court.       Ihe 
duke   ot   Queensbury,    whose   life   was    frequently- 
endangered  in  Scotland,  was  received  and  escorted 
through  England  with  the  respect  and  honour  due 
to  hit  success.      The  patronage   of  Scotland  was 
placed  in   his  hands.     He  was  gratified  afterwards 
with  a  pension,  and  advanced  successively  to  the 
first  rank  of  the  British  peerage,  and  the  office  ot 
third  secretary-of-state,  with  Scotland  for  his   de- 
partment.    Mar  and  Seafield  were  rewarded  with 
pensions,    and   admitted,   with    other  peers,  to  the 
privy-council.  Montrose  and  Roxburgh  were  created 
Scottish  dukes,  as  if  ambitious  of  the  last  honours 
of  an  expiring  state.     A  public  thanksgiving  was 
proclaimed   through  England;  and  a  solemn  pro- 
cession was  made  by  the  queen  to  St.  Paul  s  church, 
on  the   1st  of  Mav,  when   the  union  commenced. 
Addresses  from  alfpavts  of  England  were  presented 
to  the  (lueen,  on   the  success  of  a  union  which  her 
predecessors,  for  a  century  past,  had  attempted  in 
lain;    and  the    public  joy   seemed   to  receive   no 
abatement,    except   from  an   apprehension    that  it 
'  might  appear  immoderate  or  invidious  to  the  Scots. 
But  a  sullen  and  inflexible  silence  was  observed  in 
Scotland  expressive  of  deep,  undisguised  discontent. 
No  addresses  were  transmitted  to  court ;  no  accla- 
mations nor  public  rejoicings  attended  the  union ; 
nor  durst  the  queen  enjoin  the  observance  of  the 
thanksgiving,  wliich  might  have  been  contemned  as 
an  insult,  or  converted  into  a  day  ot  solemn  fasting, 
tribulation,  and  prayer.     The  equivalent  was  re- 
ceivcd  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people   as  the 
mice  of  their  independence;  the  merchandise  ex- 
ported to  England  was  seized,  and  their  trade  sus- 
pended by  new  regulations,  as  if  to  exasperate  their 
discontent.     An  influx  of  English  revenue  officers 
overspread  the  country,  till  then  unacquainted  with 
the  oppressive  laws  of  revenue;  and  their  srvere 
exactions  perpetually  incensed  and  admonished  the 
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people  that  they  were  no  longer  an  iodependent 
nation.  The  Jacobites  rejoiced  at  the  public  dis- 
content, as  cuuducive  to  the  speedy  recall  of  their 
king.  Instead  of  the  union,  the  pretender*s  birth- 
day was  publicly  celebrated  ;  and  the  presbyterians 
seemed  to  have  no  choice,  unless  to  become  a  pro- 
vince either  of  England  or  France.  We  may  con- 
ceive, but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish  of 
Fletcher,  Belhaven,  and  the  sincerer  patriots,  at- 
tached to  no  family  or  line  of  succession,  but  to 
the  independence  of  their  country,  which  they 
prized  above  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire. 
Wherever  the  independence  of  a  nation  has  been 
subverted  by  conquest,  the  brave  may  obtain  the 
mournful  consolation  that  its  fall  was  glorious:  the 
good,  that  no  virtue  nor  prudence  was  omitted  for 
its  preservation.  But  they  beheld  their  country 
subjected,  by  the  corruption  of  its  own  representa- 
tives, to  a  foreign  yoke;  the  people  deprived  of  all 
interest  or  share  in  the  constitution;  the  genius  of 
Scotland  bound  and  delivered  up  to  the  English 
government,  and  themselves  deprived,  by  their  per- 
fidious leader,  of  a  just  and  timely  recourse  to  arms. 
Hamilton  himself,  whose  consummate  address  had 
united  the  most  opposite  factions  so  long,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  he  was  shunned  and  sus- 
pected by  every  party;  and  the  bitter  reflection, 
that  while  deceiving  others  he  was  duped  and  de- 
ceived by  his  own  intrigues,  produced  a  severe  ill- 
ness that  endangered  his  life." 

On  this  celebrated  event  Hallam  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  :— - 

"  It  has  not  been  unusual  for  Scotsmen,  even  in 
modern  times,  while  they  cannot  but  acknowledge 
the  expediency  of  a  union,  and  the  blessings  which 
th'-'y  have  reaped  from  it,  to  speak  of  its  conditions 
as  less  favourable  than  their  ancestors  ought  to  have 
claimed.  For  this,  however,  there  does  not  seem 
much  reason.  The  ratio  of  population  would  indeed 
have  given  Scotland  about  one-eighth  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  instead  of  something  less  than  one-twelfth  ; 
but  no  government  except  the  merest  democracy  is 
settled  on  the  sole  basis  of  numbers  ;  and  if  the  com 
parison  of  wealth  and  of  public  contributions  was  to 
be  admitted,  it  may  be  thought  that  a  country,  which 
stipulated  for  itself  to  pay  less  than  one-fortieth  of 
direct  taxation,  was  not  entitled  to  a  much  greater 
share  of  the  representation  than  it  obtained.  Com- 
bining the  two  ratios  of  population  and  property, 
there  seems  little  objection  to  this  part  of  the  union  ; 
and  in  general  it  may  be  observed  of  the  articles  of 
that  treaty,  what  often  occurs  with  compacts  in- 
tended to  oi)ligo  future  ages,  that  they  have  ralher 
tended  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reformations 
for  the  substantial  benclit  of  Scotland,  than  to  pro- 
tect her  against  encroachment  and  usurpation, 

"This,  however,  could  not  be  securely  anticipated 
in  the  reign  of  Anne ;  and  no  doubt  the  measure 
was  an  experiment  of  such  hazard,  that  every  lover 
of  his  country  must  have  consented  in  trembling, 
or  revolted  from  it  with  dicgust.  No  past  experience 
(if  history  was  favourable  to  the  absorption  of  a  lesser 
j-talo  (at  least  where  the  government  partook  so 
much  of  the  republican  form),  in  one  of  superior 
power  and  ancient  rivalry.  The  representation  of 
Scotland  in  the  united  legislature  was  too  feeble  to 
give  any  thing  like  security  against  the  English 
prejudices  and  animosities,  if  they  should  continue 
or  revive.  The  church  was  exposed  to  the  most 
apparent  perils,  brought  thus  within  the  power  of  a 
Icgiiilaturc  so  frec^ucntly  iulluenccil  by  one  which  | 
lield  lior  not  as  a  sister,  but  rattier  a  busturd  unurpur 


of  a  sister's  inheritance;  and  though  her  permanence 
was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty,  yet  it  was  hard  to 
say,  how  far  the  legal  comjietence  of  parliament 
might  hereafter  be  deemed  to  extend,  or  at  least 
how  far  she  might  be  abridged  of  her  privileges  and 
impaired  m  her  dignity.  If  very  few  of  these  mis 
chiefs  have  resulted  from  the  union,  it  has  doubtless 
been  owing  to  the  prudence  of  our  government,  and 
chiefly  to  the  general  sense  of  right,  and  the  dimi- 
nution both  of  national  and  religious  bigotry  during 
the  last  century.  But  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  as  the  best  justification  of  those  who  came 
into  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  natural  patriotism,  that 
they  gave  up  no  excellent  form  of  polity,  that  the 
Scots  constitution  had  never  produced  the  people's 
happiness,  that  their  parliament  was  bad  in  its  com- 
position, and  in  practice  little  else  than  a  factious 
and  venal  aristocracy  ;  that  they  had  before  them 
the  alternatives  of  their  present  condition,  with  the 
prospect  of  unceasing  discontent  half  sujipressed  by 
uuceasiug  corruption,  or  of  a  more  honourable,  but 
very  precarious  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
renewal  of  national  wars  and  border-feuds,  at  a  cost 
the  poorer  of  the  two  could  never  endure,  and  at  a 
hazard  of  ultimate  conquest,  which,  with  all  her 
pride  and  bravery,  the  experience  of  the  last  gene- 
ration 4iad  shown  to  be  no  impossible  term  of  the 
contest." 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Battle  ofRamillies,  tn  which  the  French  are  defeated 

—  The  Sieye  of  Barcelona  rahed  by  the  }in(/Ush 
Fleet— Prince  Eugene  obtains  a  complete  Victory 
over  the  French  at  Turin— Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
sails  with  a  Reinforcement  to  Charles,  Kinij  oj 
Spain— The  French  Kiuy  demands  Conference's  for 
a  Peace— The  Parliament  reiiced  by  Proclama- 
tion—  The  Queen  yives  audience  to  a  Muscovite 
Ambassador — Proceedings  in  Convocation — France 
threatened  with  total  Ruin — The  Allies  are  de- 
feated   at    Almanza — Unsuccessful    Attempt    upon 

Toulon — Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  wrecked  on  the 
Rocks  of  Scillij — Weakness  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
Upper  Rhine — Interview  between  the  Einy  of  Sweden 
and  the  Duke  if  Marllnmmyh — Inactive  Campuiyn 
in  the  Netherlands — Ilailiy  begins  to  form  a  Parly 
ayainst  the  Duke  of  Marlborouyh — The  Nation  dis- 
contented with  the  l\  hiy  Ministry — Meeting  of  the 
first  British  Parliament — Inquiry  into  the  state  oJ 
the  War  in  Spain — Gregg,  a  Clerk  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Office,  detected  in  a  Correspondence  ivilh  the 
French  Ministry — Hailey  resii/ns  his  Employments 

—  The  Pretender  embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scutlaud 
— His  Design  is  defeated — State  of  the  National 
that  period — Parliament  dissolved — The  French 
surprise  Ghent  and  Bruges^-They  are  routed  at 
Oudenarde—The  Allies  invest  Lisle— They  defat 
a  large  Body  of  French  Forces  at  Wynendale—lhe 
Elector  of  Bavaria  attacks  IiiiisseU'-~  Lisle  surren. 
dered,  Ghent  taken,  and  Bruges  abandoned — Con- 
quest  of  Minorca  by  General  Stanhope — Rupture 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor — Death  ofPrincr 
Geon/e  of  Denmark — The  new  Parliament  assem- 
l,U;l— Naturalization  Hill — Act  of  Grace— Disputes 
about  the  Muscovite  Ambassador  compromised. 

Tint  fiilloHiiip  aciount  of  the  camiinigu  of  1706 
is  friun  lirlsr.iini  :— 

The  MiiiimiT  (if  the  year  l/Of)  hcing,  upon  the 
whole,  favouruhle  to  the  aiiiiH  of  I'rttuce,  the  court 
of  VuFBuillei)  WH8  omboldvned  ut  thu  opening  of  ttie 
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in.  sent  campaign   to  resume   her  ancient  spirit  of 
iiiilitiiry  enterprise  ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  M.  Vil- 
lri-,1  to  act  upon  the  otTensive,    and  risk  a  General 
(  II  >a;ement.     In  consequence  of  these  injuuctions. 
I  In"  t'rench  commander   passed   the   Deule,  behind 
will,  h   his   armv  lav  strongly  intrenched,    and  took 
,1  -.•.urepost  at  Tirlemont;  not  content  with  which, 
1,1-  advanced  the   next  day,   being  Whitsunday,  to 
i:,iiiiillies,  where  he  unexpectedly  found  his  further 
pingress  stopped  bv  the  English 'general.     Accord- 
m.^'toevery  existing  account,  both  of  friends  and  foes, 
iiiiTl  particularly  of  M.  Feuquieres,  that  great  autho- 
rity on  military  subjects,  the  disposition  of  M.  Vil- 
Irn.i  on  this  occasion  was  grossly  delicient  in  skill 
dill  judo-raent.    The  village  of  Ramillies,  into  whirh 
V.  .is  thrown  a  great  body  of  troops,  fronted  the  centre 
I  I  lie  French  infantry;  but  without  any  precautions 
•  :■:  .iefence,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  line  as 
ti.  r.Miderit  incapable  of  support.     The  left  wing, 
I  .m.poEed  of  cavalry,  was  covered  by  the  Gheet  and 
In.,  impassable  marshes  that  bounded  it;  the  troops, 
llierefore,  could  neither  charge   the  enemy,  nor  he 
charged  by  them.    The  right  extended  to  the  village 
of  Tanieres  on  the   banks  of  the   Mehaigne,    and 
ou^ht  to  have  been  supported  by  it ;  but  the  village 
ii^i-ir  was  guardedby  one  regiment  only  of  dragoons. 
lii..  baggage,  instead  of  being  removed  to  the  rear, 
v.n  heaped"  between  the  two  lines,    and  materially 
iiiibarrassed  their  motions.     The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
r..u.,'h  discerned  with  the  eye  of  a  great  commander 
tlieinanil'old  and  palpable  errors  of  his   adversary. 
I'erceiviug  the  left  wing  of  the  French   army  ren- 
dered useless,  he  detached  a  very  large  proportion 
of  his  right  to  reinforce   his  centre  and  left,  where 
the  stress  of  the  battle  must  necessarily  lie.  During 
this    grand   movement,    M.  ViUeroi    was   urged  to 
adjust  his  order  of  battle  to  that  which  he   saw  the 
enemy  forming  ;  but  no  instances  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  vary  hts  first  disposition,  though   five   hours 
were  employed  in  the  necessary  evolutions  on  the 
part  of  the  allies.     The  event  was  such  as  might  be 
.'.■i|iected  from  such  a  combination  of  obstinacy  and 
lirc-sumption.     The  troops,  having  no  confidence  in 
tliiir  general,   and   overpowered   by  numbers,  dis- 
|. Lived  no  marks  of  spirit  or  courage.     In  a  short 
lime  all  was   rout  and  consternation,   and  a  most 
...iiiplete  victory  was  obtained   with  inconsiderable 
l.iss.     The  duke  of  Marlborough   was  nevertheless 
I  xp.ised  to  the  utmost  personal  danger,  being  thrown 
with  violence  from  his  horse  while  charging   at   the 
head  of  his  squadrons,    and   with  difficulty  rescued 
lii.m  the  enemy  ;  after  which,  a  cannon-ball  took  off 
I  lie  head  of  Colonel  Bringfield,  his  gentleman  of  th( 
111. ISO,  as  he  was  holding  the   duke's  stirrup  to  re 
mount.     The  defeat  of  M.  Villeroi  was  equally  dis 
graceful  and  disastrous.     He  lost  his  whole  train  of 
iirtillery,  most  of  his   hagi;age,  one  hundred  and 
Ivventy  standards,    .uid    ali.nl    ei-hteen   or   twenty 
llinusand  men  killed,  u.iun.|..l,  |.iiM,ners  or  deserters. 
Tlie  marcschal  an<l  llie  eleiiiii-.d  Bavaria,  who  were 
liresent  in  the  action,  with   the  broken   remains  of 
I  heir  army,  continued  their  precipitate  flight  beyond 
till.  Deule  till  they  reached  Louvainc;  where  having 
h.  Id  by  torch-light  in  the  market-place  a  council  of 
iMir,  they  resolved  to  abandon  that  place,  and  retire 
t.. wards  Brussels.    The  consternation  occa^ic.ncd  by 
this  great  victory  extended  itself  even  to  I'aris.  The 
liie  de  Vend6me  was  in  haste   recalled  from    Italy 
I.I  lake  the  command  of  Ihc  army  in  Flanders;  and 
.M.  Villeroi,  on  his  subsequent  arrival  at  Versailles, 
exiii'ded  to  be  received  wilh  resentment   and   " 


ver  been  a  nersonal  favourite,  gave  him  a  cordial 
ind  gracious"  welcome,  saying  only  i"  /e'"™'^''  '" 
the  late  event,  'Fortune,  you  know,  M  le  Uuc,  is 
a  female :  and  you  and  I  are  now  loo  old  to  expect 
her  favours.*  , ,  , 

•  The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  followed  by  a  general 
revolution  in  the  Low  Countries.  Louvaine  Mech- 
lin, Brussels,  Antwerp,  Gh-nt  and  Bruges  submitted 
without  resistance.  Ostend,  Menin,  Dendermoud 
and  Aeth  surrendered  almost  as  soon  as  they  wctb 
summoned  ;  the  due  de  Vend6me  not  being  sufli- 
ciently  in  force  to  attempt  the  relief  of  any  ot  these 

''  '^■Pursuant  to  the  general  plan  of  vigorous  offen- 
sive  war  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  Madrid,  King  Philip  assembled  a  gi-e" /"-my 
early  in  the  spring,  with  which,  being  joined  by  the 
French  auxiliaries  under  M.  de  lesse,  he  appearea 
suddenly  before  Barcelona,  where  Ihe  rival  monarch 
kept  his  court,  and  in  a  short  time  formed  the  in- 
vestment of  that  important  place  by  land  while  the 
count  de  Toulouse  blockaded  it  by  sea.  1  he  earl  ot 
Pettrborough,  who  flew  from  Valencia  to  its  relief, 
made  incredible  efforts  to  save  this  capital  He 
maintained  his  post  upon  the  hills  for  a  considerable 
time  with  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
never  above  a  league  or  two  from  the  enemy,  whom 
he  kept  in  perpetual  alarm.  But  this  was  merely 
the  irregular  warfare  of  a  daring  partisan  ;  and  all 
his  exertions  would  have  been  found  ultimately  un- 
availing, had  it  not  been  for  the  critical  arrival  of 
the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake,  May  8, 
1706  on  the  first  appearance  of  which  the  count  de 
Toulouse  retired  to  Toulon  ;  and  M.  deTesse,  raising 
the  sie»e  in  much  disorder,  retreated  with  his  dispi- 
rited and  well-nigh  ruined  army  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. An  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  on  that  dav,  afforded  occasion  for  much 
sarcastic  and  much  superstitious  reflection— the  sun 
being  the  chosen  device  of  the  French  monarch, 
whos°e  ostentatious  motto  was  Nee  plurihus  imjuir. 

"  The  earl  of  Peterborough  now  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  proceeding  to  Madrid,  in  order 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Portuguese  army  under 
the  marquess  das  Minas  and  the  earl  of  Galway, 
who  findin.',  in  the  absence  of  the  king  and  his 
brave  Castflians,  few  obstacles  in  their  way  from 
the  small  force  left  under  the  duke  of  Berwick  after 
capturing  the  towns  of  Alcantara  and  Ciudad  Ko- 
drigo,  had  marched  to  that  capital,  of  which  on  the 
24th  of  June  they  took  quiet  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion. The  decisive  counsels  of  Ihe  English  general, 
happily  for  Spain,  were  disregarded  by  the  archduke. 
For  reasons  which  doubtless  appeared  to  him  very 
important,  though  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertam 
them  with  precision,  Charles  lingered  near  three 
months  in  Catahmia  and  Arragon— thus  allowing 
his  rival  full  time  to  recruit  his  shattered  forces,  and 
to  receive  additional  succours  from  France.  And 
on  his  re-approach  to  the  capital,  the  Portuguese 
army,  dispirited  by  inaction,  suspense,  and  di.sap- 
poinlment,  retreated  towards  Arragon,  where  they 
at  length  formed  a  tardy  and  ineflectual  junction 
with  the  imperialists.  The  earl  of  Peterborough 
enraged  to  perceive  his  expostulations  fruitless,  and 
the  Tolden  opportunity  lost,  and  resolving  not  to 
act  in  subordination  to  the  earl  of  Galway,  withdrew 
from  the  camp  in  high  disgust,  and  without  leave 
sailed  in  one  of  the  queen's  ships  for  Genoa  ;  his 
pride  and  insolence  causing  his  absence,  notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  greatness  of  his  talents, 


pro 


•ted  to  be  received  wilh  resentment   and   re-    stanuing  tne  acKnowicoge..  g.^_«i..>.»- -....=  .--• 
;h:  but  Louis,  with  whom  the  mareschal  had    to  bo  very  Utile  regretted.     Ihe  chief  leuson 
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signed  for  the  fatal  "lapse  of  time  during  the  weeks 
wasted  at  Saragossa,  waS  the  inability  of  his  majesty 
to  make  his  public  entry  into  Madrid  with  the  re- 
quisite magnificence ;  to  which  General  Stanhope, 
as  we  are  told,  with  warmth  replied,  'that  King 
William,  when  he  made  his  descent  U'  on  England, 
went  to  London  attended  ouly  by  a  few  dragoons, 
otherwise  he  had  lost  his  crown,'  The  success  of 
the  campaign,  however,  upon  the  whole  was  splendid. 
.\t  the  commencement  of  it.  King  Charles  was 
closely  besieged  in  Barcelona,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  made  a  prisoner;  but  it  terminated 
in  the  recovery  of  Catalonia,  the  security  of  Va- 
lencia, and  the  reduction  of  Arragon. 

"  During  this  fortunate  year  the  success  of  the 
allied  arms  in  Italy  was  scarcelv  inferior  to  the  un- 
interrupted series  of  triumphs  they  had  experienced 
in  Flanders.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  acceded 
to  the  grand  alliance  in  the  expectation  of  being 
powerfully  supported  by  the  emperor,  seemed  aban- 
doned to  his  fate,  which  his  resolution  and  courage 
served  only  to  protract,  but  could  not  avert.  Over- 
powered by  the  superior  force  and  great  military 
talents  of  his  antagonist,  he  was  at  length  reduced 
to  take  refuge  in  his  capital  of  Turin,  where,  on  the 
recall  of  the  due  de  Vendome,  he  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  French  army  under  mareschal  de 
Marsin.  The  Imperial  court,  determining  to  make 
one  great  effort  effectually  to  aid  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  this  extremity,  directed  Prince  Eugene  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  to  inarch  to  the  relief  of 
Turin.  With  such  abilitv  and  such  success  did  that 
celebrated  commander  execute  this  important  com- 
mission, that,  after  surmounting  all  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  obstructed  his  junction  with  the 
duke,  he  attacked  the  French  army  in  their  in- 
trenchraents  before  Turin,  and  gained  a  most  glo- 
riims  and  decisive  victory— the  unfortunate  Mares- 
chal Marsin  falling  in  the  action.  And  this  event 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Lombaniy. 

•'  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  alone,  where  M.  Vil- 
lars  commanded  with  superior  strength  against  the 
prince  of  Baden,  did  fortune  seem  dis\)Osed  to  be 
more  favourable  to  Frauce.    But  the  French  general 

being  compelled  to  send  large  reinforcements  to  the  I  Count  Patkul,  the  Mu; 
due  de  Vendome  after  the  battle  of  Ramillics,  the  |  to  the  Swedish  mou 
circles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia  were  by  this  revul- 
sion of  his  forces  relieved  from  their  terrors  of  pillage 
and  contribution. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  advances  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France,  amazed 
and  confounded  at  such  unhtuird-of  misfortunes,  for 
obtaining  peace.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  wrote,  by 
his  direction,  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
proposing  conferences  to  be  held  for  that  purpose, 
at  some  spot  between  the  two  camps,  and,  after  the 
separation  of  the  two  armies,  at  any  place  between 
Mons  and  Brussels ;  '  in  which,'  says  his  electoral 
highness,  '  you,  Sir,  with  whom  the  interests  of 
England  arc  so  safely  intrusted,  the  deputies  which 
the  Slates  shall  please  lo  nominate,  and  the  persons 
whom  the  king  of  France  shall  empower,  may  begin 
to  treat  upon  so  important  an  affair.'  Tlie  doke, 
after  transmitting  this  letter  In  England,  Mguilied 
in  terms  of  great  coldness  and  haughtincsa,  '  that  he 
was  commanded  I>y  the  queen  his  mistress  to  declare, 
the  way  of  conferemes  proposed  by  the  elector, 
without  ninrc  particular  declarations  on  the  part  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  docs  not  seem  proper 
for  obtaining  a  truly  solid  and  losting  peace.'  The 
(tatcs-gcDcral  likowiso  cxpreencd  their  concurrence 


in  the  same  sentiments.  Anxious  to  enter  into  a 
otiation,  the  king  of  France  next  applied  to  the 
pope  to  interpose  his  good  offices,  and  left  it  to  the 
titration  of  his  holiness  to  satisfy  the  rights  and 
demands  of  the  emperor — specifically  offering  the 
Milanese.  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  with  a  bar 
rier  for  Holland  ;  all  which  propositions  were  re 
fused  with  disdain  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  which 
insisted  on  nothing  less  than  the  dethronement  of 
Philip,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy." 

In  the  course  of  this  session  the  commons,  in  an 
address  to  the  queen,  desired  she  would  re-settle  the 
islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Nevis,  in  the  West 
Indies,  which    had   been   ravaged  by  the  enemy. 
They  likewise  resolved.    That  a    humble    address 
should   be  presented  to  her  majesty,   praying,  she 
would  concert  measures  for  suppressing  a  body  of 
pirates  who  had  made  a  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  as  also  for  recovering  and  preserving 
the  ancient  possession,  trade,  and  fishery  in  New- 
foundland.    The  French  refugees  likewise  delivered 
a    remonstrance  to   the    queen,    recapitulating  the 
benefits  which  the  persecuted  protestants  in  France 
had  reaped  from  the  assistance  of  her  rojal  progeni- 
tors ;  acknowledging  their  own  happiness  in  living 
under  her  gentle  government,  among  a  people  by 
whom  they  had  been   so  kindly  entertained  when 
driven  from  their  native  country;  and   imploring 
her  majesty's  interposition  and  good  offices  in  fa- 
vour i>f  their    distressed   and   persecuted  bretWren 
abroad.     She  graciously  received  this  address,  de- 
claring,  she  had  always  great  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  circumstauces  of  the  protestants  in  France: 
that  she  would  communicate  her  thoughts  on  this 
subject  to  her  allies ;  and  she  expressed  her  hope 
lh.it  such  measures  might  be  taken  as  should  effec- 
tually answer  the  intent  of  their  petition.     In  the 
month  of  May  she  granted  an  audience  to  an  envoy- 
extraordinary  from  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  who  deli- 
vered a  letter  from  his  master,  containing  complaints 
of  King  Augustus,  who  had  maltreated  the  Russian 
troops   sent  to  his  assistance,  concluded  a  disho- 
nourable peace  with  Charles,  king  of  Sweden,  with- 
out the  knowledge   of  his  allies,   and  surrendered 
ite  minister,  as  a  deserter, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  even  to  the  practice  of  barbarians,     lie, 
therefore,  desired  her  Britannic  majesty  would  u.se 
her  good  offices   for  the  enlargement  of  the  count, 
and  the  other  Russian  prisoners  detained  at  Stock- 
holm ;  and  that  she  would  take  into  her  protection 
the   remains   of  the   Russian  auxiliaries  upon  the 
Rhine,  that  they  might  either  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  allies,  or  be  at  liberty  to  return  in  safety  to 
their  own  country.     Tlie  queen  actually  interposed 
in  behalf  of  Patkul :  but  her  intercession  proved 
ineffectual,  and  that  unhappy  minister  was  put  lo 
death   with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity.     As 
many  severe  and  sarcastic  writings   had  lately  aiv 
peared,   in  which  the  wings  and  ministry  were  re- 
viled, and  leficclions  hinted  lo  the  prejudice  of  the 
queen's  persim,   tlie  government  resolved  to  make 
examples  of  the  authois  and  publishers.    Dr.  Joseph 
Browne  was  twice  pilloried,  lor  a  copy  of  verses,  en- 
titled "The  Country  Parson's  odvice  lo  the  Lord- 
Keeper,"  and  a  letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  lo 
Mr.  Secretary  llarley.     William  Stephens,  rector 
of  Sullon,  in  Surrey,  underwent  the  same  sentence, 
us  author  of  a  paniphlet,   called  "A  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Edwurd  Ward  was  tlnod,  and  set  iu  the  pillorv,  for 
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having    written  a    burlesqae  poem  on  the  times, 

ruioror:,':rrran;:.tutiea.;Theca._ofthe 
^^;:^^:;t::^^r::"i^sS^?--eato 

wrangle  with   their   supenors  ;    and   though    they 
joined  the  upper  house  m  a  congratulatory  add.e., 
{o  the  queen  on  the  success  of  her  arms,  they  re- 
solved to  make  application  to  the  conimou    aj^a,   st 
the  union.     The  queen  being  apprized  of  their  de- 
sign,  desired  the  archbishop   to  prorogue  them    o 
tluee  weeks,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  act 
of  union  had    passed  in  parliament       lh=    1°»" 
house  delivered  a  representation  to  the  bishops,  in 
which  they  affirmed,  no  such  prorogation  had  ever 
been  ordered  during  the  session  of  parhament.    Ihe 
bishops  found  in  their  records  seven  or  eight  prece- 
dents  of  such  prorogations,   and  above   thirty  in- 
stances of  the  convocation   having  sat  sometimes 
before,  and  sometimes  after  a  session  of  parliament, 
nay,  sometimes  even  when  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved     The  queen,  informed  ol  these  proceedings, 
wrote 'a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  intimating,  that 
she   looked   upon  the  lower  house  as  g«'"y.°f  ^n 
invasion  of  her  royal  supremacy;  and  that  if  any 
thin-  of  the  same  nature  should  be  attempted  for  the 
future    she  would  use   such  means  for  punishing 
offend'ers  as   the    law  warranted.     The   prolocutor 
absenting  himself  from  the  convocation,    the  nv.h- 
bishop   pronounced  sentence  of  contumacy  ag^..... 
him      The  lower  house,  in  a  protestation   declared 
Ibis'sentence  unlawful  and  altogether  null.    Never- 
theless  the  prolocutor  made  a  full  submission,  with 
which  the  archbishop  was  satisfied  ;  and  the  sentence 
was  repealed.     About  this  period,  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland was  appointed  '">''^«f   ">■=  J"""""'"" ' 
state,   in  the  room   of  Sir  Charles  Hedges.     This 
change  was  not  effected  without  great  opposition 
from  Harley,  who  was  in  his  heart  an  enemy  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  all  his  adherents ;  and 
had   already,   by  his   secret  intrigues,   made  consi- 
derable progress  in   a  scheme  for  superseding  the 
influence  of  the  duchess. 

The  French  kuig,  at  this  juncture,  seemed  to  be 
entirely  abandoned  by  his  former  good  fortune.    He 
had  sustained  such  a  number  of  successive  defeats 
as  had  drained  his  kingdom  of  people,  and  his  trea- 
surv  was   almost  exhausted.     He    endeavoured  to 
support  the  credit  of  his  government   by  issuing 
mint-bills,  in  imitation  of  the  bank-notes  of  Eng- 
land; but,  notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  they 
passed  at  a  discount  of  tifty-threc  percent.      Ihe 
lands  lay  uncultivated;  the  manufactures   could  be 
no  longer  carried  on;  and  the  people  perished  with 
famine      The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
prosper  in  every  quarter.     They  had  become  mas- 
crs  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Netherlands,  m  con- 
M-Muence  of  the  victory  at  Ramillies :  the  army  ol 
Kin..  Charles  was  considerably  reinforced :  a  scheme 
was'formcl  for   the  conquest  of  Toulon,   by  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy    sup- 
plied with   a  large  sum  of  money  by  Queen  Anne 
and  assisted  bv  the  combined  fleets  of  K.M-'land  and 
Holland,   under   the   command  of  Sir  Clouucsiev 
Shovel.     In  a  word,  France  seemed  to  be  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  destruction,  from  which  nothing  in 
all  probability  could  have  saved  her  but  the  jealousy 
and  misconduct  of  the  confederates.   Louis  by  virtue 
of  his  capitulation  with  the  emperor  in  Italy,  was 
enabled  to  send  such  reinforcements  into  Spam,  as 
turned  the  toriuue  of  war  in  tliat  country  ;  while  the 


distractions  in  the  couneil  of  King  Ch^ries  pre- 
vented that  unanimity  and  concurrenee  vv.thoat 
which  no  success  can  oe  expected  The  earl  of 
Peterborough  declared  against  an  offensive  war,  on 
account  of  the  difficultv  of  finding  subsistence  in 
Castile;  and  advised  Charles  to  trust  to  the  expe- 
dition against  Toulon.  This  opinion  he  sent  from 
Italy,  whither  ho  had  withdrawn.  .    .  „ 

Charles  however  was  persuaaed  to  penetrate  once 
more   to   Madrid,    and   give   battle   to   the    enemv 
wherever   they   should   appear       On    the    13th    of 
March   the  armv  was  assembled  at  Caiidela  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  under  the   aus- 
pices 01  the  marquess  das  Minas,  to  whom  the  ear 
of  Galway  was  second  in  command.     I  hey  marcnea 
towards  Yecla,  and  undertook  the  ^'''g';  "f  VfYf 
but,   having  received  intelligence  that  the  duke  ot 
Berwick  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  advanced 
on  the  14th  of  April,  in  four  columns,  towards  the 
town  of  Almanza,  where  the  enemy  were  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  their  number  being  considerab  y 
superior  to  that  of  the   confederates.     The   batt  e 
beUn  about  two  m  the  afternoon    and  the  wnole 
fro°it  of  each  army  was  fully  engaged.    1  he  tugb^h 
and  Dutch  squadrons  on  the  left,  sustained  by  the 
Portuguese  horse  of  the   second  line,   were  over- 
powered, after  a  gallant  resistance.     The  centre 
consisting  chiefly  of  battalions  from  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  obliged  the  enemy  to  give  «ay,  and 
drove   their  first  upon  their  second  line  :  but  the 
Portut-uese  cavalry  on  the   right  being   broUu  at 
their  first  charge,  their  foot  betook  themselves  to 
fliaht;  so  that  the  English  and  Dutch  troops  being 
left  naked  on  the  flanks,  were  surrounded,  and  at- 
tacked on  every  side.     In  this  dreadful  emergency 
thev  formed  themselves  into  a  square,   and  retired 
from  the  field  of  battle.    By  this  time  the  men  were 
quite  spent  with  fatigue,  and  all  their  ammunition 
exhausled:  they  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  aban- 
doned by  their  horse,  destitute  of  provision,  and  cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  supply.    Moved  by  these  d.sma 
considerations,'  they   capitulated    and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  amount  of  thir- 
teen battalions.     The  Portuguese,   and  part  o      he 
En-lish  horse,   with  the  infantry  that  guarded  the 
bag°»age,  retreated  to  Alcira,  where  they  were  j.mied 
by  tlie  earl  of  Galway,  with  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dragoons  which  he  had  brought  from    he 
field  of  battle.     About  three  thousand  men  ot  the 
allie.l  army  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  among 
that  number  Brigadier  KiUigrew,  with  man,  ofiicers 
of  distinction.     The  earl  of  Galway,  who  charged  in 
person  at  the  head  of  Guiscard's  dragoons   received 
[wo  deep  cuts  in  the  face  :  the  marquess  das  M.uas 
was   run   through  the  arm:    the   Lords  Tyiawlcy, 
Mark  Ker,  and  Colonel  Clayton,  were  wounded  : 
all    their  artillery,    together  with   a  hundred   and 
twenty  colours  and  standards,  and  about  ten    ho i- 
sand  4en,  were  taken;  so  that  no  vctory  eo  dd  be 
more  complete:  yet  it  was  not  purchased  without 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  slain  m  the  aaion, 
hiding  some  officers  of  eminence.     The  duke  ol 
Berwick  who  commanded  the  troops  of  King  Philip, 
acquired  a  great  addition  of  fame  hy  his  conduct 
and  behaviour  before  and  during  the  ^gage^e"  j 
but  his  authority  was  superseded  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,    who   arrived   iu   the   army   immedia  ol, 
after  the  battle.     This  prince  seemed  to  entertain 
some  private  views  of  his  own  ;  for  he  took  DO  cffec- 
tual   step    to    improve    the  victory.     He   began   a 
prlte  ncgotiatim,  with  the  earl  of  Galway   durimr 
vliiicl.  the  two  uruiie,  lay  inactive  on  the  banks  of 
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tbe  Cinca ,  and  he  concluded  the  campaign  with 
the  siege  of  Lerida,  whii h  was  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation on  the  2ad  of  November;  when  thp  troops 
on  b-ith  sides  went  into  winter-quarters.  The  earl 
of  Gahvay  and  the  marquc^ss  das  iMinas  embarked  at 
Barcelona  for  Lisbon;  and  General  Carpenter  re- 
mained commander  of  the  English  forces  quartered 
in  Catalonia,  which  was  now  the  only  part  of  Spain 
that  remained  to  Kinfj  Charles. 

The  attempt  upon  Toulon  by  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  Prince  Eugene  might  have  succeeded,  if  the  em- 
peror, notwithstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances 
of  the  maritime  powers,  had  not  divided  his  army  in 
Italy,  by  detaching  a  considerable  body  through  the 
ecclesiastical  state  towards  Naples,  of  which  he 
took  possession  without  any  difficulty.  Besides,  ten 
thousand  recruits  destined  for  the  imperial  forces  in 
Italy  were  detained  in  Germany,  from  apprehension 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  remained  in  Saxony, 
and  seemed  to  be  on  very  indifferent  terms  with  the 
emperor.  With  the  assistance  of  the  English  and 
Duich  Heets,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene 
passed  the  Var,*  on  the  llth  of  July,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  marched  di- 
rectly towards  Toulon,  whither  the  artillery  and 
amm\inition  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the  com- 
bined squadrons.  The  French  king  was  extremely 
alarmed  at  this  attempt,  as  five  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon,  vast  magazines,  and  the  best  part  of  his 
fleet,  were  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  ran  the 
greatest  risk  of  being  taken  or  destroyed.  The 
whole  kingdom  of  France  was  filled  with  consterna- 
tion, when  they  fouud  their  enemies  were  in  the 
I'osora  of  their  country.  The  monarch  resolved  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
and  his  subjects  exerted  themselves  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner  for  its  preservation.  The  nobility 
of  the  adjacent  provinces  armed  their  servants  and 
tenants,  at  the  head  of  whom  they  marched  into  the 
city:  they  coined  their  plate,  and  pawned  their 
jewels  for  money  to  pay  the  workmen  employed 
upon  the  fortifications  ;  and  such  industry  was  used, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  town  and  harbour,  which  had 
been  greatly  neglected,  were  put  in  a  good  posture 
of  defence.  The  allies  took  possession  of  the  emi- 
nences that  commanded  the  city,  and  the  ordnance 
being  landed,  erected  batteries.  From  these  they 
began  to  cannonade  and  bombard  the  city,  while 
the  licet  attacked  and  reduced  two  forts  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  mole,  and  co-operated  in  the  siege 
with  their  great  guns  and  bomb-ketches.  The  gar- 
rison was  numerous,  and  defended  the  place  with 
great  vigour.  They  sunk  ships  in  the  entrance  to 
the  mole;  they  kept  up  a  prodigious  fire  from  the 
ramparts:  they  made  desperate  sallies,  and  even 
drove  the  besiegers  from  one  of  their  posts  with 
great  slaughter.  The  French  king,  alarmed  at  this 
design  of  his  enemies,  ordered  troops  to  march 
towards  Tuulon   from   all   parts  of  his  dominions. 

*  Thin  pnAKQi^p  wai  efTectod  to  Itio  nntoniNhntenl  of  the 
Krcndi,  who  th(>U({ht  the  works  tlioy  hail  ralni'd  on  that  river 
were  Iniprogiinblo.  The  honour  of  the  cnlcrpriao  was  in  u 
((rent  nicnsure  owing  to  Ihu  ttnlbuitry  of  Sir  Julm  Norris  and 
the  KuKhxh  ncHmen.  ']'hat  linivo  omcrr,  iMnh:irklii;;  in  boatx 
wilb  six  hundred  sallorH  imd  in;iHiH'«,   i-n'-ntl  'li.-  n-.-r    und 

were  rowed  within  iniiili-i-di"!  iif  ihc  in. <\       •  Ihtc 

they  mudo  audi  avtu.-rmM  ami  mifvpi  >  •      n  it  iiu- 

Krvnch  were  Imnicdiah  1>  .Iriwi.  Irum  |i.ii;     i      .. Ii- 

mcnlx:  then  Sti- Jotin  IuikU'iI  \\ith  litn  m.  i..  U.iu....;.o  uwr 
tho  workn,  Ihiit  wcro  deemed  Inat-ri'AHtblu.  uml  alUickiiit;  Uiu 
tlprondnnu  Kword  In  hnnd,  coin|irlUtd  Ibt'nt  In  lly  with  I1k> 
illmufl  |irucl|dtnUon.  'I'hia  dutuchincnt  wan  tiuHlainci)  by  Sir 
CtoMdl*Hb>y  Shovol  In  pprton.  Tho  ihihn  of  Suvoy,  lakliit; 
ndvunluHfi  of  ilio  onomy'i  connlvrnuUon,  painvd  tho  rivitr 
aJmoit  wlUtout  oi>))ui1Uuil 


He  countermanded  the  forces  that  were  on  their 
route  to  improve  the  victory  of  Almanza  :  a  great 
part  of  the  army  under  Villars  on  the  Rhine  was 
detached  to  Provence;  and  the  court  of  Versailles 
declared,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  sJiould  march 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  army  to  the  relief  of  Toulon. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  being  apprized  of  these  prepa- 
rations, seeing  no  hope  of  reducing  the  place,  and 
being  apprehensive  that  his  passage  would  be  inter- 
cepted, resolved  to  abandon  his  enternrise.  Tbe 
artillery  being  re-embarked,  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  be  decamped  in  the  night,  under  favour 
of  a  terrible  bombardment  and  cannonading  from 
the  English  fleet,  and  retreated  to  his  own  country 
without  molestation.  Then  he  undertook  the  re- 
duction of  Suza,  the  garrison  of  which  surrendered 
at  discretion.  By  this  conquest  ho  not  only  secured 
the  key  to  his  own  dominions,  but  also  opened  to 
himself  a  free  passage  into  Dauphine. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  having  h-ft  a  squadron 
with  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  for  the  Mediterranean  ser- 
vice, set  sail  for  England  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
and  was  in  soundings  on  the  2'lad  of  October. 
About  eight  o'clock  at  night  his  own  ship,  the 
Association,  struck  upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and 
perished  with  every  person  on  board.  This  was 
likewise  the  fate  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Romney  :  the 
Firebrand  was  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks;  but 
the  captain  and  twenty-four  men  saved  themselves 
in  the  boat:  the  Phoenix  was  driven  on  shore:  the 
Royal  Anne  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  and 
uncommon  dexterity  of  Sir  George  Byng  and  his 
officers:  the  St.  George,  commanded  by  Lord 
Dursley,  struck  upon  the  rocks,  but  a  wave  set  her 
afloat  again.  The  admiral's  body,  being  cast  ashore, 
was  stripped  and  buried  in  the  sand;  but  afterwards 
discovered  and  brought  into  Plymouth,  from  whence 
it  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  interred  in  West- 
minster-abbey. Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  born  uf 
moan  parentage  in  the  county  of  Suflfolk  ;  but  raised 
himself  to  the  chief  command  at  sea,  by  his  industry, 
valour,  skill,  and  integrity.  On  the  Upper  Uhine 
the  allies  were  nnprosperous.  The  prince  of  Baden 
was  dead,  and  the  (Jerman  army  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  could  not  defend  the  lines  of  Buhl  against 
the  mareschal  de  Villars,  who  broke  through  this 
work,  esteemed  the  rampart  of  Germany,  reduced 
Rastadt,  defeated  a  body  of  horse,  laid  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg  under  contribution,  took  Stuttgard  and 
Schondorf;  and  routed  three  tliousand  Germans  in- 
trenched at  Lorch,  under  the  command  of  General 
Janus,  who  was  made  prisoner.  In  all  prob.itMlii\ . 
this  active  officer  would  have  made  great  jm^jt  -s 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  elector  of  I'l.u.m.i. 
had  he  not  been  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  u\  hts 
career,  in  consequence  of  his  army's  being  dimi 
nished  by  sending  ofl"  detachments  to  Provomc. 
The  Imperial  army  retired  towards  Hailbron,  a'»tl 
the  command  of  it  was,  at  the  request  of  tho  empe- 
ror  and  allies,  assumed  by  the  elector  of  Ilanovrr, 
who  restored  military  discipline,  and  acted  with  uu- 
common  prudence  and  circumspection  :  but  he  had 
not  force  sufllcicnt  to  undertake  any  cuterpriso  of 
importance. 

As  Smollett's  account  of  Marlborough's  cmliassy 
to  Sweden  is  very  imperfect,  wu  select  the  following 
from  Belsliam  : — ■ 

'*  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  11707,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  whose  talents  wore  eijually  adapted 
in  the  cabinet  and  tho  field,  was  invested  with  a 
yery  important  embassy  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
This  monarch,  after  forcing,    as  has   been   related, 
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" '  I  „,  'r,.avor,flihl    I      "  In  the  height  of  this  dispute,  and  while  the  most 

the  Danish  court  to  f  .-P«X\'  „  Pet:r  ts    serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  a  rur> 
en'Alrin  the  s.egf  of  S  "va  'at  the  head   of  an '|  lure  „>,gKf  take  place,  so;njur_.ous_  to^_the  .n,ere».s 
armY'Dfeitrhty  thousand  liussians.     Leadins  with 
'        bnd 


„jt  hesitation' to  the  attack  a  body  of  troops  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  thousand  men,  he  gave  him  a  total  and 
ible  defeat.  Believing  the  Swedish  provinces 
on  that  side  secure,  and  despising  so  unbecJe  an 

my,  he  advanced  into  Livonia,  ana  compellea 
the  kill"  of  Poland  to  raise  the  siege  of  Riga.     At- 
>=......-"  attacking  the  united  army  of  Pules  and 

Sa.vons  on  the  banks  of  the  Dvvina,  he  forced  the 
passage  of  that  river  with  great  saughter;  and, 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  Ij.ngdmn,  by  a 
series  of  astonishing  successes,  made  himself  master 
of  Ciacow  and  Warsaw  ;  and,  being  animated  by  aa 
implacable  animosity  against  King  Augustus,  he 
caused  a  diet  to  be  assembled,  by  whom  the  aeposi- 
of  that  monarch  was  pronounced,  and  Stanis- 
laus Leckzinski,  a  Polish  palatine  of  great  merit 
and  accomplishments,  elected  king  of  Poland  in  his 
stead  The  unfortunate  Augustus,  retiring  into 
Saxony,  was  pursued  thither  also  by  his  relentless 
antagonist,  who  reduced  the  whole  electorate  Dres- 
den  Excepted,  to  unconditional  submission,  levying 
immense  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
diffusing  terror  throughout  all  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  even  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna  itsell. 
A  treaty  was  at  length  signed  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland;  by  which 
the  latter  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  Polish 
diauem  in  favour  of  Stanislaus— retaining  the  mere 
empty  title  of  king,  and  stipulating  only  for  the  resti- 

*  ,11  of  his  electorate.  The  king  of  Sweden  never- 
■ss  still  remained  with  his  army  in  Saxony,  where 
his  conduct  was  such  as  to  occasion  great  umbrage  to 
the  aiiies,  and  more  particularly  the  emperor,  whom 

treated  with  ureal  haughtiness  and  disdain.  Ihe 
Swedish 


envoy"at  Vienna,  Baron  Strahlenheim, 
ha'vlng'received  an  affront  from  a  Hungarian  noble 
man  Count  Zobor,  the  king  of  Sweden  insisted  upon 
the  count's  boiug  delivered  up  to  him;  also  upon 
the  absolute  surrender  of  the  Russian  troops  who 
had  escaped  from  the  defeats  in  Poland  into  Ger- 
many, and  had  been  entertained  in  the  impe"al 
armies;  and  of  those  officers  who  had  obstructed  the 
dish  levies  in  Silesia.  Count  Wrattislau  being 
inated  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  V^ouut 
■r  first  minister  to  his  Swedish  majesty,  wrote 
ui'i  saying  '  that  if  he  came  with  power  to  give 
uaster  real  satisfaction,  he  would  he  welcome; 
Ih.vt  if  he  only  came  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
,s  Swedish  majesty's  pretensions,  he  might  save 
,(df  the  trouble  of  that  journey  ;'  and  upon  the 
,l's  subsequent  arrival  at  Alt-Hanstadt,  the  king 
,rd  to  admit  him  to  an  audience.  The  demands 
iv.rlen  were  now  enlarged  and  multiplied  into 
..distinct  ;irtirles,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
ih.it  tip-  oiiit. -^lant  religion  in  Silesia   be  re- 

,1    ,,,.,„|,| I,,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia;  that 

,,,■',,,,11  in,i|"-n  should  renounce   all  pretences 
„   ,'  ,,,t  ,  „l,„  I,  Ihe  king  of  Sweden,  as  prince  of 

,.„',,,.  i,„| lUrd  to  furnish  during  the  present 

lud  lli:tt  till-  whole  Swedish  army,  on  their 
III  to  Poland  should  be  maintained  at  the  em- 
ir's charge;  all  of  which  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
iMlely  compelled  to  ratify.  Surprise  bemg  ex- 
.  rd  by  some  of  the  courtiers  at  his  imperial  ma- 
\  s  yielding  to  the  article  respecting  the  restora- 
„f  protestantism  in  Silesia,  the  emperor  replied, 
,1  ,t  was  fortunate  the  king  of  Sweden   did  not 


,f  the  aUies,  the'dTke  of  Marlborough  arrived  in 
■Saxony  upon  an  ostensible  embassy  of  compliment, 
but  with  a  hidden  purpose  to  discover  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and,  by  those  arts 
of  insinuation  and  address  of  which  he  was  so  great 
a  master,  lo  conciliate  his  favour  and  regard  Being 
■onducted  by  Count  Piper  with  distinguished  marks 
of  honour  into  the  king's  presence,  he  presented  to 
that  monarch  a  letter  from  the  queen  of  England, 
itten  with  her  own  hand;  and  knowing  the  weak- 
„bss  of  the  king's  character  with  respect  lo  flattery 
and  the  extravagance  of  his  pride,  iU  concealed 
under  a  -ruise  of  simplicity  and  modest  reserve,  he 
declared,  '  that,  had  not  the  sex  of  the  queen  ol 
En.jland,  his  mistress,  prevented,  she  would  have 
crossed  the  sea  to  visit  a  prince  admired  by  the 
whole  universe.'— His  grace  added,  "that  he  esteemed 
himself  honoured  in  making  these  assurances ;  aud 
that  he  should  think  it  a  great  happiness  it  his  attairs 
would  allow  him  to  learn  under  so  great  a  general 
as  his  majesty,  what  he  yet  wanted  to  know  in  tbe 
art  of  war  '  To  this  speech  the  king  of  Sweden  re- 
plied 'that  he  should  always  have  the  utmost  re- 
.^ard  for  the  interposition  of  the  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  interests  of  the  grand  alliaoce--that 
her  majesty  might  be  assured  his  design  was  to  depart 
hence,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  satisfaction  he 
had  demanded— and  that  he  should  do  nothing  which 
mi<.ht  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  common  cause  in 
.Teoeral,  or  to  the  protestant  religion  in  particular, 
of  which  he  should  always  glory  to  be  a  zealous  pro- 
tector.' He  then  invited  the  duke  to  dinner,  placing 
him  on  his  right  hand,  and  Count  Piper  on  the  lelt; 
after  which  the  duke  retired  with  the  king  and  the 
count  into  the  audience-room,  where  a  long  and  in- 
teresting conference  took  place  ;  during  which  tne 
duke  as  we  are  told,  often  fixed  his  eyes  attentively 
on  the  king.  When  France  was  mentioned,  he  per- 
ceived symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion  ;  and,  when 
the  conquests  of  the  allies  were  touched  upon,  ct 
latisfaction  and  pleasure.  When  he  named  the 
•zar,  the  king's  countenance  was  inflamed,  and  his 
;yes  sparkled  with  anger.  He  moreover  remarked, 
that  the  king  had  a  map  of  Muscovy  lying  before 
lim  on  the  table.  Hence  he  inferred,  that  the  real 
ibiect  of  the  king's  ambition  was  to  dethrone  the 
■zar  as  he  had  already  done  the  king  of  Poland— 
that  he  entertained  uo'designs  inimical  to  the  allies, 
and  meant  only  to  impose  some  hard  terms  upon 
the  emperor,  with  which  the  court  of  Vienna  would 
be  obliged  to  comply;  and,  satisfied  with  the  just- 
ness of  these  conclusions,  he  retired  from  the  king  s 
presence  without  making  any  specific  proposal. 
After  receiving  the  highest  marks  of  distinction 
which  this  ferocious  monarch  ever  perhaps  conferred 
upon  any  individual,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  king, 
and  passing  through  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hano- 
ver,  arrived  at  the  Hague,  May  8,  1/07. 

The  duke,  on  his  return  from  Saxony,  assembled 
the  allied  army  at  Anderlach  near  Brussels ;  and, 
understanding  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  (he 
duke  de  Vendoine,  who  commanded  the  1' ri^neh 
forces,  had  quitted  their  lines,  he  advanced  to 
Soignies,  with  a  design  to  engage  them  m  the  plrin 
of  Fleerus.  But  receiving  certain  mlelligence,  that 
the  enemy  were  greatly  superior  to  the  allies  m 
number,  tJy  the  help  of  drafts  from  all  the  garns^''^. 
.  retreated  towards  Brussels,  and  took  post  at  Mil 


iig  pi 


dert;    whilo  tin 
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lioth  armies  lay  inactive  until  the  enomy  sent  off  a 
large  detachment  towards  Provence.  Then  the  duke 
ot  .Marlborough  and  General  D'Auvcrquerque  re- 
solved to  attack  them  m  their  fortitied  camp  at 
Gembiours.  But  they  retreated  with  such  celerity 
from  one  post  to  another,  that  the  cout'ederates 
could  not  cume  up  with  them  until  they  were  safely 
encamped  with  the  right  at  Pont-a-Tresin,  and  their 
left  under  tiie  cannon  of  Lisle,  covered  with  the 
river  Scbelde,  aud  secured  hy  intrenchmeuts.  The 
allies  chose  their  camp  at  Helchin,  and  foraged 
under  the  cannou  of  Tournay,  within  a  league  of 
the  enemy  :  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to  hazard 
an  engagement;  and  both  armies  went  into  winter- 
quarters  in  the  latter  end  of  October.  The  duke  of 
Marlborou'^h  set  out  for  Franckfort,  where  he  con- 
ferred with  the  electors  of  Mentz,  Hanover,  aud 
Palatine,  about  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign  : 
then  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  having  concerted 
the  necessary  measures  with  the  deputies  of  the 
stutcs-neueral,  embarked  for  England  the  beginning 
of  November. 

The  queen's  private  favour  was  now  shifted  to  a 
new  object.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  sup- 
planted by  Mrs.  Masham,  her  own  kinswoman, 
whom  she  had  rescued  from  indigence  and  obscurity. 
This  favourite  succeeded  to  that  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  of  her  sovereign  which  the  duchess  had 
formerly  possessed.  She  was  more  humble  and  com- 
plying than  her  first  patroness,  who  had  behaved 
with  great  arrogance.  Her  majesty's  prepossession 
in  favour  of  the  tories  and  high-churchmen  was  no 
longer  insolently  condemned,  and  violently  opposed. 
The  new  confidant  conformed  to  all  her  prejudices, 
and  encouraged  all  her  designs  with  assent  and  ap- 
probation. In  political  intrigues  she  acted  as  asso- 
ciate, or  rather  auxili;try,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley, 
who  had  insinuatedtiiimself  into  the  queen's  good 
graces;  and  determined  to  sap  the  credit  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin. 
His  aim  was  to  unite  the  tory  interest  under  his 
own  auspices,  aud  expel  the  whigs  from  the  ad- 
vantages they  possessed  under  the  government. 
His  chief  coadjutor  in  this  scheme,  was  Henry  St. 
John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke,  a  man  of  warm 
imaginaticu  and  elegant  taste,  penetrating,  eloquent, 
ambitious,  and  entt-rprising,  whose  talents  were 
rather  specious  than  solid,  and  whose  principles  were 
louse  and  fluctuating.  He  was  at  first  contented  to 
act  in  an  inferior  capacity,  subservient  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  secretary  :  but  when  he  understood  the 
full  extent  of  bis  own  parts  and  influence,  he  was 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  eclipsing  his  principal, 
aud  from  the  sphere  of  his  minister  raised  himself  to 
the  character  of  his  rival.  These  politicians,  with 
the  assistance  of  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  a  colleague 
of  uncommcn  ability  and  credit,  exerted  their  en- 
deavours to  rally  and  reconcile  the  disunited  tories, 
who  were  given  to  understand,  that  the  queen  could 
no  longer  bear  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs :  that  siie 
had  been  always  a  friend  in  her  heart  to  the  tory 
and  high-cnurth  party :  and  that  she  would  now  ex- 
hibit manifest  pripof  of  her  inclination.  She  accord- 
ingly bestowed  tlie  bishoprics  of  Chester  and  Kxeter 
upon  Sir  William  Dlwcs  and  Doctor  IMnckall,  wlm 
though  otherwise  of  unblemished  characters,  had 
openly  condemned  the  revoUition. 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  weary  of  tlu' 
whig  uiiniMry,  whom  they  had  formerly  caressed. 
Tu  them  they  imputed  the  burthens  under  which 
thoy  groAiied  ;  burthnnii  wlilcli  tliey  had  liitherto 
been  animated  to  bear  hy  the  pomp  of  triumph  und 


uninterupted  success.  At  present,  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  battle  of  Almanea,  the  miscarriage 
of  the  expedition  against  Toulon,  the  loss  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  the  fate  of  four  ships  of  the 
line,  destroyed  or  taken  by  a  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Messieurs  Furbinand  Du  Guai  Trouin, 
two  of  the  most  enterprising  sea-officers  in  the  French 
servi(re.  No  new  advantage  had  been  obtained  in 
the  Netherlands  :  France,  instead  of  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  the  "confederacy,  seemed  to  rise  with 
fresh  vigour  from  every  overthrow  ;  the  English 
traders  had  lately  sustained  repeated  losses  fur  want 
of  proper  convoys  ;  the  coin  of  the  nation  was  visiidy 
diminished  ;  and  the  public  credit  began  to  decline. 
The  tories  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  and  exaggerate 
these  causes  of  discontent,  and  the  ministry  were 
too  remiss  in  taking  proper  steps  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  soothing  by  gentle  mea- 
sures, and  equal  administration,  the  Scots,  who  h;id 
expressed  such  aversion  to  the  union,  they  treated 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  served  to  exasperate  the 
spirits  of  that  people.  A  stop  was  put  to  their 
whole  commerce  tor  two  months  before  it  was  di- 
verted into  the  new  channel.  Three  months  elapsed 
before  the  equivalent  was  remitted  to  that  kingdom, 
and  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  most  shameful 
partiality.  Seizures  of  wines  and  other  merchandise 
imported  from  thence  into  Englrtud,  were  made  in 
all  the  northern  parts  with  an  aflectation  of  severity 
and  disdain;  so  that  the  generality  of  the  Scotlii-h 
nation  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  union  and  the 
government.  The  Jacobites  were  again  in  commo- 
tion.  They  held  conferences:  they  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain's  •  a 
great  number  of  the  most  rigid  whigs  entered  so  far 
into  their  measures,  as  to  think  a  revolution  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  retrieve  the  liberties,  inde- 
pendence, and  commerce  of  their  country  ;  the  pre- 
tender's birthday  was  publicly  celebrated  in  many 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom:  aud  every  thinj- 
seemed  to  portend  a  universal  revolt.  Ireland  con- 
tinued quiu't  under  the  administration  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  whom  the  queeu  had  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  A  parliament  having 
met  at  Dublin  in  the  month  of  July,  presented  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  to  her  majesty  on  the  late 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  commons  having 
inspected  the  public  accounts,  resolved,  That  the 
kingdom  had  been  put  to  excessive  charge,  by  means 
of  great  arrears  of  rent  returned  by  the  late  trustees, 
as  due  out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  which  returns 
were  false  and  unjust ;  uud.  That  a  humble  repre- 
sentation should  be  laid  before  her  majesty  on  this 
subject.  They  passed  another  laudable  resolution 
in  favour  of  their  own  manufactures.  They  granted 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  having  finished  several 
bills  for  the  royal  assent,  were  prorogued  on  the  2yih 
of  October, 

It  was  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  that  the 
first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  assembled  i\t  West- 
minster, when  the  queen  iu  her  speech  to  both 
hcmses,  palliated  the  miscarriages  in  Provence  and 
in  Spain:  represented  the  necessity  of  making  fur- 
ther elhirts  against  the  common  enemy;  and  ex- 
horted them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  those 
who  endeavoured  to  sow  jealousies  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  commons,  in  their  address,  c.\prc8>ed 
the  continuance  of  their  former  zeal  and  devotion 
to  her  mnjesty's  government :  but  in  the  hmise  of 
lord.4,  the  earl  of  Wharton  expatiated  upon  (he 
Bcnrcity  of  money,  the  ducjiy  of  trade,  and  the  mis- 
maniigomunt  of  tlio  navy.      Ho    was  seconded  by 
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]."rd   Somers,  and  the   leaders  of  the   tory   party, 

^\Uo  proposed  that  previous  to  every  measure,  they 

slioiild  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.     Tlie  design 

(if  \Miarton  and  Somers,  was  to  raise  the  earl  of 

<  'rfurd  once  more  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  and 

the  tones,  who  did  not  perceive  their  drift,  hoped, 

1(1  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to  Hx  the  blame  nf  al. 

iiii>inanagement  upon  the  whig  ministTs       A  day 

i.  iiij^  fixed  for  this  examination,  the  house  received 

.1  pplitioa  from  the  sherifl's  and  menhants  of  Lon- 

(li-n,  complaining  uf  great  losses  hy  sea,  fur  want  of 

'  misers  and  convoys;   and  these   complaints   were 

[iiuved  by  witnesses.     The  report  was  sent  to  the 

1  inl-admiral,  who  answered   all  the  articles  sepa- 

iitely  :   then  the  tories  moved  for  an  address,   in 

u  huh  the  blame  of  the  miscarriac;es   mii^ht   he  laid 

'  :   '11    the    ministry   and    cabinet-council;    but   the 

;  mil  was  overruled  ;  the  queen  was  jiresented  with 

ii-f^  representation  of  the  facts,  and  desired  that 

uMulil  take  the  proper  measures  fur  preventing 

;i  evils  for  the  future.    The  commons  made  some 

i'css   in   an   inquiry   of  the   same    nature;  and 

-i,'ht  in  a  bill  for  the  better  securing  the   trade 

iii'j  kingdom.     They  cheerfully  granted  the  sup- 

I'lis   for  the   service  of  the  ensuing  year.     They 

[H'  jiared  another  bill  fur  repealing  Ibe  Scottish  act 

'■■<  security,  and  that  about  peace   and  war,  which 

h;id  excited   such  jealousy  in   the   English  nation. 

They  resolved,  That  there  should  be  but  one  privy- 

'  Hincil  in  the  kingfiora   of  Great  Britain  ;    that  the 

:ia  of  Scotland  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 

I  that  of  England:  that  the  powers  of  the  justices 

If  peace  should  be  the  same  through  the  whole 

id:    that   the  lords    of   justiciary    in   Scotland 

iild  go  circuits  twice  in  the  year  :  that  the  writs 

'■Ifcting  Scottish  members  to  serve  in  the  house 

"f  <  ummons  should  be  directed,  and  returns  made, 

III  the  same  manner  as  practised  in  England.     An 

ai  t  i?eing  formed  on  these  resolutions,  they  brought 

in  a  bill  for  preserving  the  trade   with    Portugal: 

then  they  considered  the  state  of  the  war  iu  Spain. 

When  the  queen  passed  these  bills,  she  recom- 
mended an  augmentation  in  the  aids  and  auxiliaries 
granted  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
This  intimation  produced  a  debate  iu  the  house  of 
lords,  on  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  services  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  were  extolled  by  the  earl  of 
Rochester  and  Lord  Haversham,  who  levelled  some 
oblique  reflections  at  the  earl  of  Galway.  Several 
lords  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  until  King  Charles  should  be  fully  established 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  earl  of  Peterborough 
said  they  ought  to  contribute  nine  shillings  in  the 
pound  rather  than  make  peace  on  any  other  terms : 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  r*  turn  to  Spain,  and 
serve  even  under  the  earl  of  Gahvay.  The  earl  uf 
Huchester  repeated  a  maxim  of  the  old  duke  of 
Schomberg,  ''that  attacking  France  in  the  Nether- 
lauds  was  like  taking  a  bull  by  the  horns."  He 
therefore  proposed,  that  the  allies  should  stand  on 
the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and  detach  from  thence 
hfteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  into  Catalonia.  lie 
was  t.ecomled  by  the  carl  of  Nottingham  ;  but 
warmly  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
urged,  that  the  great  towns  in  Brabant  which  ho 
had  conquered  could  not  be  preserved  without  a 
considerable  number  of  men  ;  and  that  if  the  French 
should  gain  any  advantage  in  Flanders  from  their 
sii|i(Tiority  in  point  of  number,  the  discontented 
party  in  Holland,  which  was  very  numeious,  and 
bore  witli  impatifnee  the  burthen  of  the  war,  would 
i.utfail  ervingahmd    fur  peace       II.  in.;   rhallcngrd 


by  Rochester  to  shew  how  troops  could  be  procured 
for  the  service  of  Italy  and  Spain,  he  assured  the 
house,  that  measures  had  been  already  concerted 
with  the  emperor,  for  forming  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for  sending 
powerful  succours  to  King  Charles.  This  declara- 
tion tiuished  the  debate,  which  issued  in  an  affec- 
tionate address  to  her  majesty.  The  lords  resolved. 
That  no  peace  could  be  safe  and  honourable  for  her 
majesty  and  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  were  suffered  to  continue  in  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  presented  an  rd- 
dress,  in  which  they  desired  she  would  press  the 
emperor  to  send  powerful  succours  to  Spain  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  make  good  his  contract  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  strengthen  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
which  was  now  happily  put  under  the  conduct  of 
that  wise  and  valiant  prince,  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
The  commons  concurred  in  this  remonstrance,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  qvieen  desired  the  emperor 
to  bestow  the  command  in  Spain  upon  Prince  Eu- 
gene. The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  com- 
ply with  this  request;  but  sent  thither  Count  Sta- 
remberg,  who,  of  all  the  German  generals,  was  next 
to  the  prince  in  military  reputation.  The  commons 
now  proceeded  to  consider  of  ways  and  means,  and 
actually  established  funds  for  raising  the  supply, 
which  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  six  mil- 
lions. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Harley's  character  incurred 
suspicion,  from  the  treachery  of  William  Gregg,  an 
inferior  clerk  in  his  office,  who  was  detected  in 
a  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Chamillard,  the 
French  king's  minister.  When  his  practices  v*ere 
detected  he  made  an  ample  confession,  and  pleading 
gui'ty  to  his  indictment  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  con 
demned  to  death  for  high-treason.  At  the  same 
time,  John  Bara  and  Alexander  Valiere  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  fur  corresponding  with  the 
enemy;  and  Claude  Baude,  secretary  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy's  minister,  was,  at  the  request  of  his  mas- 
ter, apprehended  for  traitorous  practices  against  her 
majesty  and  her  government.  A  committee  of  seven 
lords  being  ap^ioinied  to  examine  these  delinquents, 
made  a  report  to  the  house,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  queen,  in  an  address,  impoiting,  that  Gregg 
had  discovered  secrets  of  state  to  the  French  mi- 
nister: that  Alexander  Valiere  and  John  Bara  had 
managed  a  correspondence  with  the  governors  and 
commissaries  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  discovered  to  the  enemy  the  stations  of 
the  British  cruisers,  the  strength  of  their  convoys, 
and  the  times  at  which  the  merchant-ships  proceeded 
on  their  voyages  :  that  all  the  papers  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  meanest  clerks : 
and  that  the  perusal  of  all  the  letters  to  and  from 
the  French  prisoners  had  been  chiefly  trusted  to 
Gregg,  a  person  of  a  very  suspicious  character,  and 
known  to  be  extremely  indigent.  The  queen  granted 
a  reprieve  to  this  man,  in  hope  of  his  making  some 
important  discovery  ;  but  he  really  knew  nothing  of 
consequence  to  the  nation.  Ue  was  an  indigent 
Scot,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  in  his  own 
country,  and  now  offered  his  services  to  Chamillard, 
with  a  view  of  being  rewarded  for  his  treachery: 
but  he  was  discovered  before  he  had  reaped  any 
fruits  from  his  correspondence.  As  he  had  no  se- 
crets of  imprrtancc  to  impart,  he  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  where  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  sheriff, 
in  wbicli   Ikr  declared    Mr.   Iladcy  entirely  ignorant 
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of  all  his  treasonable  connexions,  notwithstanding 
some  endeavours  that  were  made  to  engage  him  in 
an  accusation  of  that  minister. 

The  queen  had  refused  to  admit  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough into  her  presence,  until  he  should  have 
vindicated  his  conduct,  of  which  Ring  Charles  had 
complained  in  divers  letters.  He  was  eagerly  de- 
sirous of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  His  military 
proceedings,  his  negotiations,  his  disposal  of  the 
remittances,  were  taken  into  consideration  by  both 
houses :  but  he  produced  such  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses and  original  papers  to  justify  every  transac- 
tion, that  his  character  triumphed  in  the  inquiry, 
which  was  dropped  before  it  produced  any  resolu- 
tion in  pailiament.  Then  they  took  cognisance  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  found  there  had 
been  a  great  deficiency  in  the  English  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Ahnanza.  This,  however,  was  explained 
so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  voted  an 
address  to  the  queen,  thanking  her  for  having  taken 
measures  to  restore  the  affairs  in  Spain,  and  provide 
foreign  troops  for  that  service.  The  bill  for  render- 
ing the  union  more  complete  met  with  a  vigorous 
opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  from  the  court 
party,  on  account  of  the  clause  enacting.  That, 
after  the  1st  of  May,  there  should  be  but  one  privy- 
council  in  ihe  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  mi- 
nistry, finding  it  was  strenuously  supported  by  all 
*be  tories,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  other 
fiction,  would  have  compromised  the  difference,  by 
proposing  that  the  privy-council  of  Scutland  should 
continue  to  the  1st  of  October.  They  hinted  this 
expedient,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  influence  the 
ensuing  elections  :  but  their  design  being  palpable, 
the  motion  was  over-ruled,  and  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent:  a  court  of  exchequer,  however,  was 
erected  in  Scotland  upon  the  model  of  that  in 
England.  The  execution  of  Gregg,  and  the  exa- 
niioatioit  of  Valiere  and  Bara,  who  had  acted  as 
smugglers  to  the  coast  of  France,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Harley,  to  whom  they  engaged  for  intelli- 
gence, affected  the  credit  of  that  minister,  who  was 
reviled  and  traduced  by  the  emissaries  of  the  whig 
party.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  being  apprized  of  his  secret  practices 
wilh  Mrs.  Masham,  wrote  to  the  queen,  that  they 
could  serve  her  no  longer,  should  Mr.  Harley  con- 
tinue in  the  post  of  secretary.  Being  summoned 
to  the  cabinet-council,  they  waited  on  her  in  person, 
and  expostulated  on  ihc  same  suliject.  She  endea- 
voured to  appease  their  resentment,  but  without 
effect;  and  when  they  retired  from  court,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  spectators,  she  repaired  i^ 
person  to  the  council.  There  Mr.  Secctary  Harley 
began  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  meeting,  which 
was  8omc  circumstance  relating  to  foieign  affairs. 
The  duke  of  Somerset  said,  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  deliberate  on  such  matters  while  the  general 
and  treasurer  were  absent :  the  other  members  ob- 
served a  sullcD  silence;  so  thai  the  council  broke 
up,  and  the  queen  found  herself  in  danger  of  being 
abandoned  by  her  ministers.  Next  day,  her  majesty 
sent  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  told  him  that 
Hurley  sliould  immediately  resign  his  otlice,  which 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  chanceUor 
of  the  exchequer:  but  bhc  deeply  resented  the  do- 
portmci.t  of  the  duke  and  tlie  carl  of  (iudolphin, 
from  whom  she  entirely  withdrew  her  lonlidence. 
Sir  Simon  Hurcourt,  altnrney. general,  Sir  Thomas 
Mauscl,  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  Mr.  St. 
John,  reliuquisbud  their  suverat  posts  unou  the  dis- 
f^ruce  of  WnrUty. 


The  kingdom  was  at  this  period  alarmed  with  a 
threatened  invasion  from  Erance.  The  court  of  St. 
Germain's  had  sent  over  one  Colonel  Hook  with 
credentials  to  Scotland,  lu  learn  the  situation,  num- 
ber, and  ability  of  the  pretender's  friendt  in  that 
country.  This  minister,  by  his  misconouci,  piu- 
duced  a  division  among  the  Scottish  Jacobites. 
Being  a  creature  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  he  attached 
himself  wholly  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  those  other 
zealous  partisans  who  were  bent  upon  receiving  the 
pretender  without  conditions;  and  he  neglected  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl-mareschal,  and  other 
adherents  of  that  house,  who  adopted  the  more  mo- 
derate principles  avowed  by  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
At  his  return  in  France,  he  made  such  a  favourable 
report  of  the  disp.isition  and  power  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  that  Louis  resolved  to  equip  an  armament, 
and  send  over  the  pretender  to  that  kingdom.  His 
pretence  was  to  establitth  that  prince  on  the  throne 
01  his  ancestors:  but  his  real  aim  was  to  make  a 
diversion  from  the  Netherlands,  and  excite  a  revolt 
in  Great  Britain,  which  shuuhl  hinder  Queen  Anne 
from  exerting  herself  against  France  on  the  conti- 
nent. He  began  to  make  preparations  fur  this  ex- 
pedition at  Dunkirk,  where  a  squadron  was  assem- 
bled under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Four- 
bin  ;  and  a  body  of  land-forces  were  embarked  with 
Monsieur  de  Gace,  afterwards  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  mareschal  de  Matignon.  The  pre- 
tender, who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  was  furnished  with  services  of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  sumptuous  tents,  rich  clothes  for 
his  life-guards,  splendid  liveries,  and  all  sorts  of 
necessaries  even  to  profusion.  Louis,  at  particg, 
presented  him  with  a  sword  studded  with  valuable 
diamonds,  and  repeated  what  he  had  formerly  said 
to  this  adventurer's  father — **  He  hoped  he  should 
never  see  him  again."  The  pope  contributed  to  the 
expense  of  this  expedition,  and  accmnmodated  him 
with  divers  religious  inscriptions,  which  were  wrought 
upon  his  colours  and  standards.  Queen  Anne  being 
informed  of  these  preparations,  and  the  design  of 
the  French  monarch,  communicated  to  the  com- 
mons the  advices  which  she  had  received  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  touching  the  destination 
of  the  Dunkirk  armament :  both  houses  concurred 
in  an  address,  assuring  her  they  would  assist  her 
majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  her  other  ene- 
mies. Then  they  passed  a  bill,  enacting,  That  the 
oath  of  abjuration  should  be  tendered  to  all  persons, 
and  such  as  refused  to  thke  it  should  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  convicted  recusants.  By  another,  they 
suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act  till  October,  with 
relation  to  persons  apprehended  by  the  government 
on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.  Tlie  pretender 
and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors  and 
rebels  ;  and  a  bill  was  passed,  discharging  the  clSns 
of  Scotland  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who 
shoubi  take  up  arms  against  her  majesty.  Trans- 
ports were  hired  to  bring  over  ten  British  battalions 
from  Ostend  :  u  large  fleet  being  equipped  with  in- 
credible diligence,  sailed  from  Deal  towards  Dun- 
kirk, under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Leake,  Sir 
(jeorpc  Byng,  and  Lord  Durslcy.  The  French 
imagined  that  Leake  had  sailed  to  Lisbon,  and  that 
Britain  was  unproviderl  with  ships  of  war;  so  that 
they  were  amazud  and  confounded  when  this  fleet 
oppeared  off  Mardyko:  a  stop  was  immediately  put 
to  the  embarkation  of  their  troops  :  frequent  ex- 
presses wore  dispatched  to  Paris  :  the  count  tie 
Fuurbin  represenit'd  to  tlio   h'rench  king  the  little 
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pmbability  of  succeeding  in  this  enterprise,  and  the 
I  lll^f■^  that  would  attend  the  attempt :    but  he  re-  I 
(    ivf'd  positive  orders  to  embark  the  forces,  and  set 
;ail  with  the  first  favourable  wind. 

I'lie  British  Ueet  being  forced  from  their  station 
1>\  severe  weather  oq  the  14th  of  March,  the  French 
b'luadron  sailed  on  the  17th  from  the  road  of  Dun- 
kirk; but  the  wind  shifting,  it  anchored  in  New- 
ji  -rt-pits  till  the  19lh  in  the  evening,  when  they  set 
-  Ill  again  with  a  fair  breeze,  steering  their  course 
I'll-  Scotland.  Sir  George  Byng  having  received 
aiivice  of  their  departure,  from  an  Osteud  vessel 
SLot  out  for  that  purpose  by  Major-general  Cadogan, 
i^:i\-e  chase  to  the  enemy,  after  having  detached  a 
^'jua'iron,  under  Admiral  Baker,  to  convoy  the 
tiHMps  that  were  embarked  at  Ostend  for  England. 
Oil  ihe  10th  of  March,  the  queen  went  to  the  house 
of  peers,  where,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  she  told 
them  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed;  that  Sir 
George  Byng  was  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  and  that  ten 
battalions  of  her  troops  were  expected  every  day  in 
England.  This  intimation  was  followed  by  two  very 
warm  addresses  from  the  lords  and  commons,  in 
which  they  repeated  their  assurances  of  standing 
by  her  against  all  her  enemies.  They  exhorted  her 
to  persevere  in  supporting  the  common  cause,  not- 
withstanding this  petry  attempt  to  disturb  her  do- 
minions ;  and  levelled  some  severe  insinuations 
against  those  who  endeavoured  to  foment  jealousies 
between  her  majesty  and  her  most  faithful  servants. 
Addresses  on  the  same  occasion  were  sent  up  from 
different  parts  of  the  king<lom;  so  that  the  queen 
seemed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  designs  of 
the  enemy.  Several  regiments  of  foot,  with  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  began  their  march  for  Scot- 
land: the  earl  of  Leven,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  that  country,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  hastened  thither  to  put  that  fortress  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  make  the  proper  dispo- 
sitions to  oppose  the  pretender  at  his  landing.  But 
the  vigilance  of  Sir  George  Byng  rendered  all  those 
precautions  unnecessary.  He  sailed  directly  to  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  almost  as  soon 
as  the  enemy,  who  immediately  took  the  advantage 
of  a  land-breeze,  and  bore  away  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  carry.  The  English  admiral  gave  chase; 
and  the  Salisbury,  one  of  their  ships,  was  boarded 
and  taken.  At  night,  Monsieur  de  Fourbin  altered 
his  course,  so  that  next  day  they  were  out  of  reach 
of  the  English  squadron.  The  pretender  desired 
they  would  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  land  him 
at  Inverness;  and  Fourbin  seemed  willing  to  gratify 
his  request :  but  the  wind  changing,  and  blowing  in 
their  teeth  with  great  violence,  he  represented  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  prosecute  the  voyage ;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  (leorge  and 
his  general,  returned  to  Dunkirk,  after  having  been 
tossed  about  a  whole  month  in  very  tempestuous 
weather.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  George  Byng  sailed 
up  to  Leith-road,  where  he  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  a  golden  box,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  gratitude  for  his  having  delivered  them 
from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under  which  they 
laboured. 

Certain  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  favfturable  opportunity  for  making  a  descent 
upon  Scotland.  The  people  in  general  were  dis- 
atVix'ted  to  the  government,  on  account  of  the  union  : 
the  regular  troops  under  Leven  did  not  exceed  two 
(lio'jsand  five  hundred  men,  and  even  great  part  of 
tliese  would  in  all  probability  have  joined  the  in- 
vader ;  tho  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  destitute  of 
Vol.  II. 


ammunition,  and  would  in  all  appearance  have  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons  ;  in  which  case  the 
Jacobites  must  have  been  masters  of  the  equivalent 
money  lodged  in  that  fortress:  a  good  number  of 
Dutch  ships,  loaded  with  cannon,  small-arms,  am- 
munition, and  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  been 
driven  on  shore  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  where  they 
would  have  been  seized  by  the  friends  of  the  pre- 
tender, had  the  French  troops  been  landed  ;  and  all 
the  adherents  of  that  house  were  ready  to  appear 
in  arms.  In  England,  such  a  demand  was  made 
upon  the  Bank,  by  those  who  favoured  the  invasion, 
and  those  who  dreaded  a  revolution,  that  the  public 
credit  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  The  commons  re- 
solved. That  whoever  designedly  endeavoured  to 
destroy  or  lessen  the  public  credit,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion, was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
and  an  enemy  to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom. 
The  lord-treasurer  signified  to  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  that  her  majesty  would  allow,  for  six  months, 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  upon  their  bills,  which 
was  double  the  usual  rate;  and  considerable  sums 
of  money  were  offered  to  them  by  this  nobleman,  as 
well  as  by  the  dukes  of  Marlborough,  Newcastle, 
and  Somerset.  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Jewish 
merchants,  whose  interest  was  in  a  peculiar  ^manner 
connected  with  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  exerted 
themselves  for  its  support;  and  the  directors,  having 
called  in  twenty  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  stock, 
were  enabled  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the 
timorous  and  disaffected.  All  the  noblemen  and 
persons  of  distinction  in  Scotland  suspected  of  an 
attachment  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's  were  ap- 
prehended, and  either  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  or  brought  up  to  London,  to  be  confined 
in  the  Tower  or  in  Newgate.  Among  these  was  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  who  found  means  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  whig  ministers  ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
the  other  prisoners  were  admitted  to  bail. 

About  this  time  three  Camisars,  or  protestants  from 
the  Cevennois,  having  made  their  escape,  and  re- 
paired to  London,  acquired  the  appellation  of  French 
prophets,  from  their  enthusiastic  gesticulations,  effu- 
sions, and  convulsions;  and  even  formed  a  sect  of 
their  countrymen.  The  French  refugees,  scandalized 
at  theirbehaviour,  and  authorized  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, as  superiorof  the  French  congregations,  resolved 
to  inquire  into  the  mission  of  these  pretended  prophets, 
whose  names  were  Elias  Marion,  John  Cavalier, 
and  Durand  Fage.  They  were  declared  impostors 
and  counterfeits.  Notwithstanding  this  decision, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  they  continued 
their  assemblies  in  Soho,  under  the  countenance  of 
Sir  Richard  Bulkley  and  John  Lacy.  They  reviled 
the  ministers  of  the  established  church  :  they  de- 
nounced judgments  against  the  city  of  London  :  and 
the  whole  British  nation  ;  and  published  their  pre- 
dictions composed  of  unintelligible  jargon.  Then 
they  were  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
churches,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  false 
prophets.  They  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  marks  each,  and  stand  twice  on  a  scaffold, 
with  papers  on  their  breasts  denoting  their  offence: 
asentunce  which  was  executedaccordingly  at Charing- 
cross,  and  the  Uoyal-exchange. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1707,  Mr.  Stanhope,  who 
was  resident  from  the  queen  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  this  monarch, 
which  would  have  proved  extremely  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain,  had  he  been  iirmly  establislied  oa 
tlie  throne  of  Spain,      It  waa  stipulated  llmt  the 
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English  merchants  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  im-  |  vigorous  efforts  in  the    Netherlands*       The  prince 


porting  all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  the  coast  of 
Barbarv  into  the  maritime  places  of  Spain,  without 
paying  any  higher  duty  than  if  that  merchandise 
haa  been  the  produce  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
even  these  duties  should  not  be  paid  till  six  mouths 
after  the  merchandise  should  be  landed  and  sold, 
the  merchants  giving  security  for  the  customs.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  should  be  carried  on  by  a  joint  com- 
pany of  Spanish  and  British  merchants;  and  in  the 
interim,  as  the  greater  part  of  that  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  his  competitor  consented  that 
the  British  subjects  should  trade  freely  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  West  Indies  with  ten  ships  of  five  hun- 
dred tons  each,  under  such  convoy  as  her  Britannic 
majesty  should  think  fit  to  appoint. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  afterwards  dissolved  by  proclamation. 
Writs  were  issued  out  for  new  elections,  together 
with  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  the  peers  of 
North  Britain  to  assemble  at  Hoi) rood-house  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of  June,  to  elect  sixteen 
peers  to  represent  them  iu  the  ensuing  British  par- 
liament, pursuant  to  the  twenty-second  article  of 
the  treaty  of  union.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  the  Lords  Griffin,  Clermont,  two  sons  of 
the  carl  of  Sliddleton,  and  several  Scottish  and  Irish 
officers,  who  had  been  taken  on  board  the  Salisbury, 
were  brought  to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tuwer,  or  iu  Newgate.  Lord  Griffin  being  attainted 
bv  outlawry,  for  high-treason  committed  in  the  reign 
of  King  William,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  and  a  rule  made  for  his  exe- 
cution ;  but  he  was  reprieved  from  month  to  month, 
until  he  died  a  natural  death  in  prison.  The  privy- 
council  of  Scotland  was  dissolved :  the  duke  of 
Quecnsbury  was  created  a  British  peer,  by  the  title 
of  baron  of  Ilippon,  marquess  of  Beverley,  and  duke 
of  Dover;  and  the  office  of  segretary-at-war,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Henry  St.  John,  was  bestowed 
upon  Robert  Walpolc,  a  gentleman  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  considerable  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  whose  conduct  we  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
ti<m  more  at  large  in  the  sequel.  About  the  same 
time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  distributing 
prizes,  in  certain  proportions  to  the  different  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  royal  navy  ;  a  regulation  that 
Blill  prevails. 

The  French  king,  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the 
miscarriage  of  his  projected  invasion,  resolved  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  he  had  gained  on  the  conti- 
nent during  the  last  campaign,  and  indeed  ho  made 
efforts  that  were  altogether  incredible,  considering 
the  consumptive  state  of  his  finances.  He  assem- 
bled a  prodigious  army  in  the  Netherlands  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by 
Vendome,  and  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Berry 
and  the  chevalier  dc  St.  George.  The  elector  of  Bava- 
ria was  dcdtincd  to  the  command  of  the  troops  upon 
the  Uhine,  where  he  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of 
Befwick;  and  the  mareschal  de  Villeroy  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  forces  in  Dauphinr.  About  the 
latter  end  of  March,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  re- 
paired to  the  Hague,  where  ho  was  met  by  Prince 
Eugciie;  tlipse  two  celebrated  generals  conferred 
with  the  Pensionary  Hciu^ius,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  Htalm- general.  Then  they  made  an  cxcursioi 
to  Hanover,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  clrcto 
to  be  natislied  with  acting  upon  the  dofrnHive  in  hi 
nmimand  on  the  Hhuie,  and  spare  part  of  his  forrcs 
tiiut    ibo    confi-dLTUtcH    might   bo   enubtcd   to   uiak 


proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  the  duke  immecliateiy  re^ 
turned  tu  Flanders,  where   he  assembled  the  army 
towards  the  latter  end  of  May.     On  the  25th  of  that 
mouth,  the  duke  de  Vendome  marched  to  Soignies, 
and  posted  himself  within  three  leagues  of  the  con- 
federates, who  were  encamped  at    Billiughen   and 
Halle.     The  duke  of  Marlborough  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  by 
Bois-Seigneur-Isaac  to  Braine-la-Leuwe,  concluded 
their  intention  was  to  take  post  on  the  banks  of  the 
Duele,  to  hinder  the  allies  from  passing  that  river, 
and  to  occupy  Louvaine.   He,  therefore,  commanded 
the  army  to  march  all  night,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June 
encamped    at   Terbank,  General    D'Auverquerque 
fixing  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs  of  Louvaine,  while 
the  French  advanced  no  further  than  Genappe  and 
Braine-la-Leuwe.      As   they   were    more   numerous 
than  the  confederates,  and  headed  by  a  prince  of 
the   blood,   the   generals   of  the  allies  at  first  ex- 
pected that  they  would  hazard  a  battle  :  but  their 
scheme  was  to  retrieve  by  stratagem  the  places  they 
had  lost  in  Flanders.     The  elector  of  Bavaria  had 
rendered   himself  extremely   popular   in   the   great 
towns  :  the  count  de  Bergeyck,  who  had  considera- 
ble interest  among  them,  was  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon :  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  were 
naturally  inconstant  and  mutinous,  and  particularly 
dissatisfied  with  the  Dutch  government.  The  French 
generals  resolved  to  profit  by  these  circumstances. 
A  detachment  of  their  troops,  under  the  brigadiers 
la  Faille  and  Pasteur,  surprised   the   city  of  Ghent, 
in  which  there  was  no  garrison :   at  the  same  time 
the  count  de  la  Motte,  with  a  strong  body  of  forces, 
appeared  before  Bruges,  which  was  surrendered  to 
hiiii  \vithout  opposition  :    then   he  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  upon  Uamme,  and  marched   to   the  little 
fort  of  Plassendahl,  which  he  took  by  assault.    The 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the 
enemy's  having  sent  a  strong  detachment  towards 
Tubize,  than  he  marched  from  Terbank,  passed  the 
canal,  and  encamped  at  Anderlcch.     The  French 
crossed  the  Sonne  at   Halle  and  Tubize,  and   the 
allies  resolved  to  attack  them   next  morning  :    but 
the   enemy  passed   the  Donder  in  the   night  with 
great  expedition  ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  next 
day  encamped  at  Asche,  where  he  was  joined   by 
Prince  Eugene,  who  had  marched  with  a  considera- 
ble reinforement  of  Germans  from  the  Moselle.  The 
enemy  understanding  that  this  general  was  on  his 
march,  dcterniined  to  reduce  Oudenarde,   the  only 
pass  on  the  Scheldt  possessed  by  the  confederates: 
and  invested  it  on  the  Uth  of  July,  hoping  to  subdue 
it  before  the  allies  could  be  reinforced.    The  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  immediately  in  motion,  and  made 
a  surprising  march   from  Asche,   as  far   as    Herse- 
lingcn,  where  ho  was  joined  by  the   reinforcement. 
Then  he  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Les- 
sines,  which  the  French  had  intended  to  occupy,  in 
order  to  cover  the  siege  of  Oudenarde. 

Thus  disappointed,  the  French  generals  altered 
their  resolution,  abandoned  Oudenarde,  and  began 
to  pass  the  Scheldt  at  Gavrc.  The  two  generals  ol 
the  confederates  were  bent  upon  bringing  them  to 
an  engagement.  Cadogan  was  sent  with  sixteen 
battalions  and  eight  squadrons  to  repair  the  roads, 
and  throw  bridges  over  the  Scheldt  below  Oudc 
narde.  The  army  was  in  motion  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  marched  with  euch  expedition,  that  liy  two  in 
the  afternoon  the  horse  had  reached  the  bridges  nvei 
which  Cadogiin  and  his  detachment  were  passing. 
The  riieiiiy  had  posletl  seven  baltalioUii   in  the  \\\ 
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I;ifp  of  Heyneni,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
ami  the  French  household  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  adjacent  plain,  opposite  to  a 
Ixidy  of  troops  under  Major-general  Rantzaw,  who 
utre  posted  behind  a  rivulet  that  ran  into  the  ri\ 
The  duke  de  Vendome  intended  to  attack  the  c 
leJi'rates  when  one-half  of  their  army  should  h. 
]i;i^scd  the  Scheldt;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
•  luke  of  Burgundy,  who  seemed  to  be  perplexed  and 
irr'srdute.  This  prince  had  ordered  the  troops  to 
h:ilt  in  their  march  to  Gavre,  as  if  he  had  not  yet 
formed  any  resolution;  and  now  he  recalled  the 
sijuadrons  from  the  plain,  determined  to  avoid  a 
hitttl".  Vondome  remonstrated  against  this  conduct, 
iiid  the  dispute  continued  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
u  In'ii  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army  had  passed 
lii  Scheldt  without  opposition.  Then  the  duke  of 
::j:uudy  declared  for  an  engagement,  and  Ven- 
'.  ■  submitted  to  his  opinion  with  great  reluctance, 
liip'  opportunity  was  now  lost,  and  the  army  ua- 
1  mufd.  Major-general  Grimaldi  was  ordered  to 
;itt:n.k  Rantzaw  with  the  horse  of  the  king's  house- 
ImM,  who,  finding  the  rivulet  marshy,  refused  to 
-h.irire,  and  retired  to  the  right.  Meanwhile  Cadogan 
Miarked  the  village  of  Heymen,  which  he  took  with 
tlu<-eofthe  seven  battaliun's  by  which  it  was  guarded. 
ii:uit2aw  passing  the  rivulet,  advanced  into  the  plain, 
lii'i  drove  before  him  several  squadrons  of  the 
■  n-'my.  In  this  attack  the  elect(U*al  prince  of  Hano- 
ver, subsequently  George  II.,  charged  at  the  head  of 
liulau's  dragoons  with  great  intrepidity.  His  horse 
"  ;is  shot  under  him,  and  Colonel  Laschky  killed 
I-;  his  side.  Various  French  regiments  were  en- 
hi'iy  broken,  and  a  great  number  of  officers  and 
r-Liinhirds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians. 
Till-  confederates  continued  still  passing  the  river: 
but  few  or  none  of  the  infantry  were  come  up  till 
tiu-  iu  the  afternoon,  when  the  duke  of  Argyle  ar- 
nv'd  with  twenty  battalions,  which  immediately 
sustained  a  vigorous  assault  from  the  enemy.  By 
I  Ins  time  the  French  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
b-atk ;  and  the  allies  being  formed  as  they  j)assed 
'III-  river,  both  armies  were  engaged  through  the 
\s)i(iK*  e.\tcnt  of  their  lines  about  seven  in  the  even- 
iiiL'-  Europe  had  not  many  years  produced  two  such 
..rniifs  ;  above  one  hundred  general  olHcers  appeared 
in  the  field,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  colonels 
luii_'ht  at  the  head  of  their  respective  regiments. 
Til'.'  number  of  the  French  exceeded  that  of  the 
allies  by  twelve  thousand  :  but  their  generals  were 
divided;  their  forces  ill  disposed;  and  the  men 
dispirited  by  the  uninterrupted  success  of  their  ad- 
versaries. They  seemed  from  the  beginning  averse 
to  an  engagement,  and  acted  m  hurry  and  trepida- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  action  was  maintained  until 
General  D'Aaverqucrque  and  Cuunt  Tilly,  who  com- 
manded on  the  left  of  the  allies,  obliged  the  right 
of  the  enemy  to  give  ground;  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  with  Count  Oxienstern,  attacked  them  in 
flank  with  the  Dutch  infantry.  Then  they  began  to 
givf  way,  and  retired  in  great  confusion.  The  duke 
de  VendAme,  alighting  from  his  horse,  rallied  the 
broken  battalions,  called  the  officers  by  name,  con- 
jured them  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  country, 
and  animated  the  men  with  his  voice  and  example 
But  notwithstanding  all  hia  endeavours,  they  were 
forced  back  among  the  enclosures  in  groat  confusion. 
Some  regiments  were  cut  in  pieces  :  others  desired 
to  capitulate;  and  if  the  darkness  luid  not  inter- 
posed, their  whole  army  would  have  been  ruined. 
'I'he  night  coming  ou,  so  that  it  became  impossibln 
to  dwtinguish  friends  from  cnGniiuH,  the  two  generals 


ordered  the  troops  to  cease  firing,  and  the  enemy 
took  this  opportunity  of  escaping  by  the  road  wnicn 
leads  from  Oudenarde  to  Ghent.  The  duke  de  Ven- 
dome  seeing  the  French  forces  flying  in  the  utmost 
terror  and  precipitation,  formed  a  rear-guard  of 
about  twenty-five  squadrons,  and  as  many  battalions, 
with  which  he  secured  the  retreat.  To  this  precau- 
tion the  safety  of  their  array  was  entirely  owing; 
for  at  daybreak  the  duke  of  Marlborough  sent  a 
large  detachment  of  horse,  and  foot,  under  the  Lieu- 
tenant-generals Bulau  and  Lumley,  to  pursue  the 
fugitives:  but  the  hedges  and  ditches  that  skirted 
the  road  were  lined  with  the  French  grenadiers  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  cavalry  could  not  form,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  desist.  The  French  reached 
Ghent  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  marching 
through  the  city,  encamped  at  Lovendegen  on  the 
canal.  There  they  thought  proper  to  cast  up  in- 
trenchments,  upon  which  they  planted  thcirartillery, 
which  they  had  left  at  Gavre  with  their  heavy  bag- 
gage. About  three  thousand  were  slain  on  the  fiel(J 
of  battle;  two  thousand  deserted  ;  and  about  sevea 
thousand  were  taken,  including  a  great  number  o 
officers,  together  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  above  a 
hundred  standards  and  colours,  and  four  thousand 
horses.  The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount  to  two 
thousand  men ;  nor  was  one  officer  of  distinction 
killed  on  their  side  during  the  whole  engagement. 
After  the  confederates  had  rested  two  days  on  the 
field  of  battle,  a  detachment  was  ordered  to  level 
the  French  lines  between  Ypres  and  the  Lys  :  an- 
other was  sent  to  raise  contributions  as  far  as  Arras  ; 
they  ravaged  the  country,  and  struck  terror  even 
into  the  city  of  Paris.  While  the  allies  plundered 
the  province  ofPicardy,  a  detachment  from  the  French 
army,  under  the  chevalier  de  Rozen,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Dutch  Flanders,  broke  through  the  lines 
of  Bervilet,  which  had  been  left  unguarded,  and 
made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Cadsandl,  which 
they  laid  under  contribution. 

The  generals  of  the  allies  now  undertook  an  en- 
terprise, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  gene- 
rals, savoured  of  rashness  and  inconsiderate  self- 
sufficiency.  This  was  the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  strongest 
town  in  Flanders,  provided  with  all  necessarie-s 
store  of  ammunition,  and  a  garrison  reinforced  with 
twenty-one  battalions  of  the  best  troops  in  France, 
commanded  by  mareschal  de  Boufflers  in  person. 
But  these  were  not  the  principal  difficulties  which 
the  allies  encountered.  The  enemy  had  cut  ofi'  the 
communication  between  them  and  their  magazines 
at  Antwerp  and  Sas-Fan-Ghent :  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  their  convoys  from  Ostend  along  a 
narrow  causeway,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  army 
more  numerous  than  that  with  which  they  sat  down 
before  Lisle.  On  the  13th  of  August  it  was  inve?tpd 
on  one  side  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  stadtholder  of  Fries- 
land  :  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  encamped  at 
Helchin,  to  cover  the  siege.  The  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  '22nd  of  August,  and  carried  on  with 
that  vigour  and  alacrity  which  is  always  inspired 
by  victory  and  success.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  VendAnie  being  now  joined  by  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, resolved,  if  possible,  to  reheve  the  place  ;  and 
made  several  marches  and  countermarches  for  this 
purpose.  Marlborough  being  apprized  of  their  in- 
tention, marched  out  of  his  lines  to  give  them  battle, 
being  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  the  siege,  including  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  as  volunteers:  but  the 
enemy  declined  an  engagement,  and  the  allies  re* 
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turned  to  their  camp,  which  they  fortified  with  an  I  begun  for  the  surrender  of  the  citadel :  but  Boufflera 
intrenchnient.      On  the  7th  of  September,    the  be  1  made  such  extravagant  demands  as  were  rejected 


■ers  took  by  assault  the  counterscarp  of  L 
after  an  obstinate  action,  in  which  they  lost  a  thou- 
sand men.  The  French  generals  continued  to  hover 
about  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  which  they  ac- 
tually cannonaded ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
agam  formed  his  array  in  order  of  battle ;  but  their 
design  was  only  to  harass  the  allies  with  continual 
alarms,  and  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
They  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  town  of  Aeth,  by 
means  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  inhabi- 
tants; but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  before  if 
took  effect.  Then  they  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  Scheldt,  the  banks  of 
which  they  fortified  with  strong  intrenchments,  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  canuuu  ;  so  that  now  all  the 
stores  and  necessaries  were  sent  to  the  camp  of  the 
confederates  from  Ostend.  On  the  '21st  of  Septem- 
ber, Prince  Eugene,  who  was  in  the  trenches,  seeing 
the  troops  driven  by  the  enemy  from  a  lodgement 
they  had  made  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  TcnaiUe, 
rallied  and  led  them  back  to  the  charge:  but  being 
wcmnded  over  the  left  eye  with  a  musket-shot,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  and  for  some  days  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  sustained  the  whole  command,  both  in 
the  siege  and  of  the  covering  army.  On  the  '23rd 
the  TenaiUe  was  stormed,  and  a  lodgment  made 
along  the  covered  way.  Mareschal  Boufflers  having 
found  means  to  inform  the  duke  de  Vendoiiie  that 
his  ammunition  was  almost  expended,  this  general 
detactied  the  chevalier  de  Luxembourg,  with  a  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  to  supply  the  place  with  gun- 
powder, every  man  carrying  a  bag  of  forty  pounds 
upon  the  crupper.  They  were  discovered  in  passing 
through  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  pursued  to  the 
barrier  of  the  town,  into  which  about  three  hundred 
were  admitted :  but  a  great  number  were  killed  by 
the  confederates,  or  miserably  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder  which  they  carried. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  generals  was  to 
intercept  a  convoy  from  Ostend.  The  count  de  la 
Molte  marched  from  Ghent,  with  about  tweuty-two 
thousand  men,  to  attack  this  convoy,  which  was 
guarded  by  six  thousand  of  the  allies,  commanded 
by  Major-general  Webb.  This  officer  made  such  an 
admirable  disp'isition  by  the  wood  of  Wynendale, 
and  received  the  enemy  with  such  a  close  lire,  that, 
after  a  very  warm  action,  that  lasted  two  hours, 
Ihey  retired  in  the  utmost  confusion,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  superiority  in  number,  leaving  six 
thi>usand  men  killed  in  battle  ;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
not  exceeding  nine  hundred  and  twelve  nfiicers  and 
soldiers.  This  was  the  most  honourable  exploit 
performed  during  the  whole  war,  and  of  such  con- 
sequence to  the  confederates,  that  if  the  convoy  had 
been  taken,  the  siege  must  have  been  raised.  The 
duke  de  Vendome  ordered  the  dykes  between  Bruges 
and  Newport  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole  country 
under  water,  in  hopes  uf  destroying  the  communica- 
tion between  Ostend  and  the  camp  of  the  confede- 
rates ;  and,  after  a  regular  siege,  he  took  Colonel 
Caulllcld,  and  a  body  of  Hrltiih  troops  posted  in  lli 
village  of  Leffingben,  by  whoso  means  the  convoys 
had  liBcn  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Marllmrough. 
On  the  'i'in'i  "f  October,  Mareschal  Houdlera  dc 
Hired  to  f  apilulale  for  the  town  of  Lisle:  nest  dn 
the  articlc»  were  «igneJ  :  uii  the  "AOlh  the  ullics  took 
noHMsiou  of  the  place,  and  the  mareschal  rctireil 
into  the  citadel  with  the  remains  of  his  garrison, 
which,  from  twelve  tliniuiand,  was  reduced  to  less 
than  the  half  of  that  number.     A  negotiation  was 


with  disdain.  Hostilities  were  lenewed  on  the  '29tl. 
of  the  month  ;  and  the  earl  of  Stair  was  netached  to 
provide  corn  for  the  army  in  the  clistricts  of  ?urnes 
and  Dixmude.  During  these  transactions,  Velt- 
mareschal  D'.Auverquerque  died  at  Rousselaer,  m 
the  sixtv-seventh  vear  of  his  age.  after  having,  in 
above  thirty  campaigns,  exhibited  innumerable  proofs 
of  uncommon  courage,  ability,  and  moderation.  The 
duke  de  Vendome  did  not  despair  of  obliging  the 
confederates  to  abandon  their  enterprise:  the  French 
ministers  at  Home  and  Venice  publicly  declared  the 
allied  army  was  cooped  up  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  must  either  raise  the  siege  or  be  famished.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria,  with  a  detachment  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  marched  to  Brussels,  and  attacked  the 
counterscarp  with  incredible  fury  ;  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  garrison,  under  the  command  of  General 
Paschal,  and  retired  with  precipitation,  when  he 
understood  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  in 
motion  to  relieve  the  place.  This  nobleman  and 
Prince  Eugene  no  sooner  understood  the  danger  to 
which  Brussels  was  exposed,  than  they  marched 
with  the  covering  army  to  the  Scheldt,  which  they 
passed  on  pontoons  without  opposition,  notwith. 
standing  the  formidable  works  which  the  French 
had  raised.  They  now  abandoned  them  with  pre- 
cipitation, to  the  surprise  of  the  confederates,  who 
had  laid  their  account  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
men  in  the  attack.  Having  passed  the  river  be- 
tween Eskenaffe  and  Hauterive,  as  well  as  at  other 
places,  they  marched  to  Oudeuarde,  where  they 
received  intelligence  that  the  elector  had  retreated. 
Then  Prince  Eugene  returned  to  Lisle,  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  he 
was  received  with  joy  and  acclamation.  He  al'tcr- 
wards  took  post  at  Oudenarde,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
communication  with  Prince  Eugene. 

The  besiegers  having  made  lodgments  and  raised 
batteries  on  the  second  counterscarp  of  the  citadel, 
sent  a  message  to  BoufBers,  intimating,  that  if  he 
would  surrender  before  the  opening  of  the  batteries, 
he  should  have  an  honourable  capitulation;  other- 
wise he  and  his  garrison  must  be  made  prisoners  of 
hose  to  avoid  the  last  part  of  the  alter- 
native :  hostages  were  exchanged  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, and  the  articles  signed  on  the  IDth;  when 
the  mareschal  and  his  garrison  marched  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  were  conducted  to  Douay. 
In  this  great  enterprise,  spirit  and  perseverance 
made  amends  for  want  of  foresight  and  skill,  which 
was  flagrant  on  the  side  of  the  confederates ;  yet 
their  success  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
improvidence  and  misconduct  of  the  besieged.  The 
French  generals  never  dreamed  that  the  allies  would 
attempt  any  thing  of  consequence  after  the  reduc- 
tion (if  Lisle,  considering  the  advanced  seascm  i.f 
the  year,  and  therefore  they  returned  to  Paris,  afti'r 
having  distributed  their  army  into  winter-quarters. 
But  their  indefatigable  antagonists  were  determined 
to  strike  another  stroke  of  importance  before  their 
forces  should  separate.  On  the '2l)lh  of  December 
they  invested  the  city  of  Ghent  on  all  sides ;  and  on 
the  30lh,  when  the  batteries  were  reaily  to  open, 
the  count  de  laMotte,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
desired  to  capitulate.  On  the  .'ird  of  the  next  month 
he  mari'hed  out,  with  thirty  battalions  and  sixteen 
squadrons,  which  were  conducted  toTouruav  ;  while 
the  duke  uf  Argyle,  with  six  British  hattalio'us.  took 
pos»(•ssic^n  of  the  town  and  citadel.  Tlo'n  the  euciny 
abandoned   Bruges,    Plassendahl,    and  LetVengen 
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and  the  generals  of  the  allies,  having  settled  the 
plan  uf  winter-quarters,  rt-paircd  tu  Holland,  leaving 
the  forces  under  the  command  of  Count  Tilly.  The 
French  king  was  confounded  and  dismayed  at  these 
conquests  in  the  Netherlands.  Nor  was  he  easy  on 
the  side  of  Dauphiue  :  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  ViUars,  the  duke  of  Savoy  made 
himself  master  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Exilles, 
La  Perouse,  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  and  Fenes- 
tiL'IIes;  so  that  hy  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  had 
i>i'cured  a  harrier  to  his  own  frontiers,  and  opened  a 
way  into  the  French  provinces,  after  having  made 
<i  diversion  in  favour  of  King  Charles,  by  oblJLjing 
the  enemy  to  send  a  strong  detachment  from  Kou- 
sillon  to  the  assistance  of  ViUars. 

The  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  productive  of  a 
i^ieat  event.  Count  Gnido  de  Stareraberg  arrived 
at  Barcelona  on  the  last  day  of  April :  but  the  im- 
perial troops  brought  from  Italy  by  Admiral  Leake 
■liij  not  land  in  time  to  relieve  Tortosa,  which  the 
fluke  of  Orleans  besieged  and  took,  together  with 
Oenia,  the  garrison  of  which  were  made  prisoners 
iif  war,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation. 
These  losses,  however,  were  abundantly  made  up  to 
tiie  allies  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca. 
Sir  John  Leake,  having  taken  on  board  a  handful 
nf  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Marquess  D'Al- 
ccuzel,  set  sail  for  Cagliari,  and  summoned  the  vice- 
roy to  submit  to  King  Charles.  As  he  did  not  send 
an  immediate  answer,  the  admiral  began  to  bom- 
liard  the  city,  and  the  iuhabitants  compelled  him  to 
surrender  at  discreti<m.  The  greater  part  of  the 
{.'arrison  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  of  Charles. 
The  deputies  of  the  States  being  assembled  by  the 
Marquess  D'Alconzel,  acknowledged  that  prince  as 
their  sovereign,  and  agreed  to  furnish  bis  army  with 
thirty  thousand  sacks  of  corn,  which  were  accord- 
ingly transported  to  Catalonia,  where  there  was  a 
c-^reat  scarcity  of  provision.  Major-general  Stan- 
h(jpe  having  planned  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  and 
concerted  with  the  admiral  the  measures  necessary 
to  put  it  in  execution,  obtained  from  Count  Starera- 
berg a  (evf  battalions  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Portuguese  :  at  the  head  of  these  he  embarked  at 
liarceiona  with  a  fine  train  of  British  artillery,  ac- 
companied by  Brigadier  Wade  and  Colonel  Petit, 
an  engineer  of  great  reputation.  They  landed  on 
the  island  about  two  miles  from  St.  Piiilip's  fort, 
on  the  2Gth  of  August,  with  about  eight  hundred 
marines,  which  augmented  their  number  to  about 
three  thousand.  Next  day  they  erected  batteries; 
and  General  Stanhope  ordered  a  number  of  arrows 
to  be  shot  into  the  place,  to  which  papers  were 
affixed,  written  in  the  Spanish  and  French  lan- 
guages, containing  threats  that  all  the  garrison 
should  be  sent  to  the  mines,  if  they  would  not  sur- 
render before  the  batteries  were  finished.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  a  thousand  Spaniards  and  six 
hundred  French  marines,  commanded  by  Colonel 
La  Jonquire,  who  imagined  that  the  number  of  the 
besiegers  amounted  to  at  least  ten  thousand,  so  art- 
fully had  they  been  drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  batteries  began  to  play,  and  in  a  little  time 
d'-molishcd  four  towers  that  .served  as  outworks  to 
tiio  fort:  then  they  made  a  breach  in  the  outward 
wall,  through  which  Brigadier  Wade,  at  the  head 
of  the  grenadiers,  stormed  a  redoubt,  with  such 
extranidiuarv  vahiur  as  >truck  the  besieged  with 
tnnslernation.  On  the  second  or  tliird  day  ihey 
thought  proper  to  beat  a  parley,  and  capitulate,  on 
rondition,  That  they  >h<mld  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war  :  that  the  Spanmrds  sliould  be  trans- 


ported to  Murcia,  and  the  French  to  Toulon.  Tliese 
last,  however,  were  detained,  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
the  garrison  of  Denia.  The  Spanish  governor  was 
so  mortified  when  he  learned  the  real  number  of  the 
besiegers,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Murcia  he  threw 
himself  out  of  a  window  in  despair,  and  was  killed 
upon  the  spot.  La  Jonquire  was  confined  for  life, 
and  all  the  French  officers  incurred  their  master's 
displeasure.  Fort  St.  Philip  being  thus  reduced, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  and  the  garrison  ot 
Port  Fornelles  having  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners to  the  Admirals  Leake  and  Whitaker,  the 
inhabitants  gladly  submitted  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, for  King  Philip  had  oppressed  and  deprived 
them  of  their  privileges  ;  General  Stanhope  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Petit  governor  of  fort  St.  Philip, 
and  deputy-governor  of  the  whole  island.  After 
this  important  conquest  he  returned  to  the  army  in 
Spain,  where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise 
Tortosa  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

The  British  fleet  not  only  contributed  to  the  re- 
duction of  Minorca,  but  likewise  overawed  the  pope, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  league  of  the  princes 
in  Italy  against  the  emperor.  This  pontiff  had 
manifested  his  partiality  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
such  a  palpable  manner,  that  his  imperial  majesty 
ordered  Monsieur  de  Bonneval  to  march  with  the 
troops  that  were  in  Italy,  reinforced  by  those  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  invade  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara.  He  accordingly  took  possession 
of  Comaehio  and  some  other  places,  pretending  they 
were  allodial  estates  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena, and  fiefs  of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  holy 
see  had  no  lawful  claim.  The  viceroy  of  Naples 
was  forbid  to  remit  any  money  to  Home  :  and  the 
council  of  the  kingdom  drew  up  a  long  memorial, 
containing  the  pretensions  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
which  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  pope's 
temporal  power.  His  holiness  wrote  a  long  remon- 
strance to  the  emperor,  on  the  injustice  of  those 
proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  would  assert  his 
cause  though  he  should  lose  his  life  in  the  contest 
He  forthwith  began  to  raise  an  army,  and  revived  a 
plan  of  forming  a  league  among  the  princes  and 
states  of  Italy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Sir  John 
Leake  had  received  orders  to  bombard  Civita- 
Vecchia,  in  resentment  for  the  pope's  having  coun- 
tenanced the  pretender's  expedition  to  Great  Bri- 
tain :  but  as  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Savoy  hoped 
to  effect  an  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
they  prevailed  upon  the  English  admiral  to  suspend 
hostilities  until  they  should  have  tried  the  method  of 
negotiation.  The  marquess  de  Prie,  a  Piedmontese 
nobleman,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Home  ;  but 
the  pope  would  not  receive  him  in  that  quality. 
Elated  with  the  promises  of  France,  ho  set  the 
emperor  at  defiance;  and  bis  troops  having  sur- 
prised a  body  of  imperialists,  were  so  barbarous  as 
to  cut  them  all  in  pieces.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
having  ended  the  campaign,  the  troops  of  the 
emperor,  which  had  served  under  that  prince,  were 
ordered  to  march  into  the  papal  territories,  and 
drive  the  forces  of  his  holiness  before  them,  without 
any  regard  to  number,  Bologna  capitulated  :  and 
Home  began  to  tremble  with  the  apprehension  of 
being  once  move  sacked  by  a  German  army.  Then 
the  pope's  courage  failed  ;  ho  was  glad  to  admit  the 
marquess  de  Prie  as  envoy  from  the  emperor.  Ho 
consented  lo  disband  his  new  levies  ;  to  acccunmo- 
date  the  imperial  troops  with  winter-quarters  in  the 
papal  territories  ;  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Naples 
tu  King  Charles  ;  and  to  allow  ut  uU  tmieu  a  pusaaga 
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to  the  imperial  troops  through  his  dominions.  On 
the  Upper  Rhine  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Hano- 
ver were  so  weak,  that  they  could  not  undertake 
any  thing  uf  consequence  against  each  other.  In 
Hungary  the  disputes  still  continued  between  the 
emperor  and  the  malcontents.  Poland  was  at 
length  delivered  from  the  oppression  exercised  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  marched  into  the  Ukraine 
against  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  notwithstanding  the 
submission  with  which  that  monarch  endeavoured 
to  appease  his  indignation.  During  the  course  of 
this  year  the  English  merchants  sustained  no  con- 
siderable losses  by  sea  :  the  cruisers  were  judiciously 
stationed,  and  the  trade  was  regularly  supplied  with 
convoys.  In  the  West  Indies,  Commodore  Wager 
destroyed  the  admiral  of  the  galleons,  and  took  the 
rear-admiral  on  the  coast  of  Carthagena.  Had  the 
officers  of  his  squadron  done  their  duty,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Heet  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
At  his  return  to  Jamaica,  two  of  his  captains  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial,   and  dismissed  from  the 

The  court  of  England  was  about  this  time  not  a 
little  disquieted,  by  the  consequences  of  an  outrage 
committed  on  the  person  of  count  de  Matueof,  the 
Muscovite  ambassador.  He  was  publicly  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  a  laceman,  and  maltreated  by  the 
bailiffs,  who  dragged  him  to  prison,  where  he  conti- 
nued until  he  was  bailed  by  the  earl  of  Feverrhara. 
Incensed  at  this  insult,  he  demanded  rediess  of  the 
government,  and  was  seconded  in  his  remonstrances 
by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  several  other  foreign  potentates.  The  queen 
expressed  uncommon  indignation  againsttheauthors 
of  this  violence,  who  were  immediately  apprehended, 
and  orders  were  given  to  prosecute  them  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  law,  Matueof  repeated  his 
complaints  with  great  acrimony  ;  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Boyle  assured  him,  in  the  qui'eu's  name,  that  he 
should  have  ample  satisfaction.  Notwithstanding 
this  assurance,  he  demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and 
family  ;  refused  the  ordinary  preseuts  at  his  depar- 
ture;  and  retired  to  Holland.  From  thence  he 
transmitted  a  memorial,  with  a  letter  from  the  czar 
to  the  queen,  insisting  upon  her  punishing  with 
death  all  the  persons  concerned  in  violating  the  law 
of  nations  upon  the  person  of  his  ambassador.  Such 
punishment  being  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  England,  the  queen  and  her  ministry  were 
extremely  perplexed,  and  held  several  councils,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  on 
such  an  occasion.  On  the  28th  of  October,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  died  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy, 
with  which  be  had  been  long  afHicted.  He  was  a 
prince  of  an  amiable  rather  than  a  shining  character, 
brave,  good-natured,  modest,  and  humane,  but  devoid 
of  great  talents  and  ambition.  He  had  always  lived 
in  harmony  with  the  queen,  who,  during  the  whole 
term  of  their  union,  and  especially  in  his  last  illness, 
approved  herself  possessed  of  conjugal  lidelity  and 
tenderness.  At  his  death  the  curl  of  Pembroke  was 
created  lord-high-admiral,  the  earl  of  Wharton  pro- 
moted to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Somertt  appointed  pre>i(hnt  of  the  council.  Not- 
withstanding  these  promotions  of  the  whig  noblemen, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  declined  rapidly  in  his 
credit  with  the  queen,  who  |)rivately  consulted  and 
repuited  her  chief  cnulidence  in  Mr.  Harky,  though 
bv  had  uo  vinlblo  concern  in  the  administration. 

The  new  purliumunl,  in  which  tho  whig  interest 
»till  preponuurulud,  was  assembled  on  the  IGlh  of 
N  ovumber,  when  ihey  were  given  to  uuduretuud,  by  [ 


a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  the  lord-trea- 
surer, the  lord-steward,  and  the  master  of  the  horse, 
were  appointed  to  represent  tlie  person  of  her  ma- 
jesty, whom  decency  would  not  permit  to  appear  in 
the  house  so  soon  after  the  death  of  her  consort. 
Sir  Richard  Onslow  being  chosen  speaker  of  the 
lower  house  with  the  queen's  approbation,  the  chan- 
cellor, in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  recommended  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  telling  them  her 
majesty  hoped  they  would  enable  her  to  make  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  for  preserving  and  improving 
the  advantages  which  the  allies  had  gained  in  the 
Netherlands  :  that  she  desired  they  would  prepare 
such  bills  as  might  confirm  and  render  the  union 
effectual;  and  that  if  ihey  would  propose  means  for 
the  advancement  of  trade  and  manufacture,  she 
would  take  pleasure  in  enacting  such  provisions. 
Both  houses  having  presented  addresses  of  condo- 
lence and  congratulation,  on  the  death  of  Prince 
George,  and  the  success  of  her  majesty's  arms  duriug 
the  last  campaign,  the  commons  took  cognisance  ot 
controverted  elections,  which  were  decided  with 
shameful  partiality  for  the  whig  faction.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  consider  the  difl'erent  branches  of  the 
supply:  they  approved  of  an  augmentation  of  ten 
thousand  men,  which  w;is  judged  necessary  for  the 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  they 
voted  above  seven  millions  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year.  The  bank  agreed  to  circulate  two 
millions  Hve  hundred  thousand  pounds  iu  exchequer 
bills  for  the  goveinniput,  on  condition  that  the  term 
of  their  continuance  should  be  prolonged  for  twenty- 
one  years;  ami  that  their  stock  of  two  milliuns  two 
hundred  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  pounds  should  be  doubled  by  a  new  subscrip 
tion.  The  two-thirds  subsidy  was  appropriated  for 
the  interest  of  the  money  raised  by  this  expedient. 

Great  debates  having  arisen  about  Scottish  elec- 
tions, the  house  considered  the  petitions  and  repre- 
sentations that  were  delivered,  touching  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers,  excluded 
from  sitting  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
Counsel  being  heard  upon  the  subject,  that  incapa 
city  was  contirmed,  and  new  writs  were  issued,  that 
new  members  mi<:ht  be  elected  for  the  shires  ot 
Abcrdreii  and  Linlithgow,  in  the  room  of  William, 
Lord  Iladd.t,  and  .lames.  Lord  Johnstown.  Peti 
tions  were  likewise  presented  to  the  house  of  lords 
by  some  Scottish  peers,  concerning  their  ri*;ht  ol 
voting,  and  signing  proxies.  After  warm  debates, 
the  house,  upon  a  division,  determined  thata  Scottish 
lord  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  should  no  longer 
retain  his  vote  iu  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  noblemen 
who  were  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  a  right  to 
sign  proxies,  after  having  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
government.  The  Scottish  peers  and  commoners 
that  sat  in  the  British  parliament  were  divided  into 
two  factions.  The  duke  of  Queensbury  was  in  great 
credit  with  the  queen  and  the  lord-treasurer,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  stale 
for  Scotland.  His  intluonce  in  elections  was  so 
great,  that  all  offices  in  that  kingdom  were  bestowed 
according  to  his  recommcntlation.  He  was  opposed 
by  the  dukes  of  Hamiltitn,  Montrose,  and  Uoxburgh, 
who  were  supported  by  tho  curl  of  Sunderland  and 
LordSomers;  so  that  the  whole  interest  in  that 
country  was  engrossed  by  one  or  other  member  of 
the  ministry.  A  bill  for  a  general  naturalization  of 
uU  protcstants  was  brought  into  the  house,  and,  not- 
withstanding viulcMt  opposition  from  the  torics,  both 
umung  tliu  lordt)  and  cuuiinuus,  wait  eimutod  into  A 
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law.  The  whigs  argued  for  this  bill,  as  a  measure 
that  would  encourage  industry,  improve  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  repair  the  waste  of  men  which  the 
war  had  occasioned  :  but  one  of  their  chief  motives 
was  to  throw  an  addition  of  foreigners  into  the  ba- 
lance against  the  lauded  interest.  The  tories  pleaded 
that  a  cunflux  of  aliens  might  prove  dangerous  to 
the  constitution  ;  that  they  would  retain  a  fondness 
for  their  native  countries,  and,  in  times  of  war,  act 
as  spies  and  enemies:  that  they  would  insinuate 
Liiemselves  into  places  of  trust  and  profit;  become 
members  of  parliament ;  and  by  frequent  intermar- 
riages contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  English 
race  :  that  they  would  add  to  the  number  of  the 
pour,  already  so  expensive  ;  and  share  the  bread  of 
the  labourers  and  tradesmen  of  England. 

An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot  in  both  houses,  con- 
cerning the  late  intended  invasion  of  Scotland,  Lord 
H.tversham  and  the  other  lory  members  endeavoured 
ti)  demonstrate,  that  proper  precautions  had  not  been 
taken  for  the  security  of  that  kingdom,  even  after 
the  ministry  had  received  undoubted  intelligence  of 
the  pretender's  design  :  that  since  the  attempt  had 
miscarried,  many  persons  of  quality  had  been  ap- 
prehended, and  severely  used  by  the  government, 
nil  pretended  suspicion  of  high-treason;  though  in 
ail  probability,  the  aim  of  the  ministry,  in  confining 
tliiise  persons,  was  to  remove  all  possibility  of  their 
opposing  the  court  at  the  ensuing  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  These  assertions  were  supported 
by  many  incontested  facts  and  shrewd  arguments, 
nutwithstanding  which,  the  majority  were  so  little 
disposed  to  find  fault,  that  the  inquiry  issued  in  a 
jiiint  address  to  the  queen,  containing  resolutions, 
That  timely  and  effectual  care  had  been  taken  to 
disappoint  the  designs  of  her  majesty's  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  bill,  however,  was 
bruught  into  the  house  of  lords,  under  the  title  of 
"  An  Act  for  improving  the  Union  of  the  two  King- 
doms." It  related  to  trials  for  treason  in  Scotland, 
which  by  this  law  were  regulated  according  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  England,  with  some  small 
variation.  Th-c  Scottish  members  opposed  it  as  an 
ctirroachmetit  upon  the  form  of  their  lavTs  :  and  they 
ui-re  joined  by  those  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  to  oppose  all  the  court  measures  :  neverthe- 
Irss,  the  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  and  re- 
'  i-ived  the  royal  assent.  Yet,  in  order  to  sweeten 
this  unpalatable  medicine,  the  queen  consented  to 
an  act  of  grace,  by  which  all  treasons  were  par- 
iIoikmI,  except  those  committed  on  the  high-seas  :  an 
.xception  levelled  at  those  who  had  embarked  with 
the  pretender.  Majnr-genoral  Webb,  who  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  due  honour,  in  a  partial  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Wynendale,  transmitted  by 
Cardonuel,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  now  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
great  and  eminent  services  which  he  had  performed 
in  that  engagement.  This  motion  was  made  by  the 
lories;  and  the  whigs  did  not^iil  to  procure  a  com- 
pliment of  the  same  nature  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, even  before  ho  returned  to  England.  When 
the  news  of  Ghent's  being  taken  arrived,  tho  lords 
and  common?*  congratulated  the  queen  on  this  last 
effort  of  a  glorious  campaign  ;  and  the  duke,  at  his 
arrival,  was  thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  peers,  by 
tho  lord-chancellor.  As  ho  was  supposed  to  have 
brought  over  proposals  of  peace,  the  two  houses,  in 
an  address,  desired  tho  queen  would  insist  on  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  a  nest  of  pirates 
that  infested  the  ocean,  and  did  infinite  prejudice  to 
the  commerce  uf  England.     The  queon   promised  to 


comply  with  their  request.  But  she  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  next  address  they  presented,  humbly 
entreating,  that  she  would  have  such  indulgence  to 
the  hearty  desires  of  her  subjects,  as  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  a  second  marriage.  She  told  them,  that 
the  provision  she  had  made  fur  the  prolestant  suc- 
cession would  always  be  a  proof  how  much  she  had 
at  heart  the  future  happiness  of  the  kingdom;  but 
the  subject  of  this  address  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
she  was  persuaded  they  did  not  expect  a  particular 
answer. 

The  laws  having  been  found  insufficient  to  punish 
capitally  the  authors  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Muscovite  ambassador,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons  for  preserving  the  privileges  of 
ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers;  and  passed 
through  both  houses;  as  did  another,  to  prevent  the 
laying  of  wagers  relating  to  the  public,  a  practice 
which  had  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  infatuation ; 
and  by  which  many  unwary  persons  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  crafty  adventurers.  On  the  14th  of  March  the 
commons  voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  three  pounds,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's, 
who  had  suffered  by  the  late  invasion  :  and  on  the 
21st  of  April  the  parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
Muscovite  ambassador  continued  to  write  expostu- 
latory  letters  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle,  who  at  last 
owned,  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  did  not  admit 
of  such  punishment  as  he  demanded.  An  informa- 
tion was  tried  in  the  court  of  King's-bench  for  her 
majesty  against  Thomas  Morton,  laceman,  and  thir- 
teen other  persons  concerned  in  the  insult,  of  which 
they  were  found  guilty;  and  the  special  matter  of 
the  privileges  of  ambassadors  was  to  be  argued  next 
term  before  the  judges.  Meanwhile,  the  queen,  by 
way  of  satisfaction  to  the  czar,  condescended  to 
make  solemn  excuses  by  her  ambassador:  to  repair 
Matueofs  honour  by  a  letter,  and  indemnify  him  for 
all  his  costs  and  damages :  concessions  with  which 
the  czar  and  his  ambassador  declared  themselves 
well  satisfied.  The  convocation  had  been  summoned, 
chosen,  and  returned  with  the  new  parliament:  but 
as  the  old  spirit  was  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  lower 
house,  the  queen,  by  writ  to  the  archbishop,  ordered 
him  to  prorogue  it  from  time  to  time,  until  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  was  finished. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Negotiation  for  Peace  ineffectual — The  Allied  Army 
besieges  and  takes  Tuurnay — The  French  are  de- 
feated at  Malplaquet — Mons  surrendered'— Cam' 
■paign  in  Spain — The  French  King*s  proposals  of 
Treating  rejected  by  the  States-General — Account 
of  Dr.  Sacheverel — He  is  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons— His  Trial — Debates  upon  it  in  the  House  oj 
Lords — He  is  silenced  for  Three  Years — Conferences 
at  Gertruydenburyh — Pride  and  Obstinacy  of  the 
Dutch — Douay  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Confede- 
rates, as  well  us  liethune.  Aire,  and  St.  Venant — 
King  Charles  obtains  a  Victory  over  Philip  at 
Sarragosm,  and  enters  Madrid — Battle  of  Villa- 
viciosa — The  Whig  Ministry  disgraced — The  Par- 
liament is  disufilctni — Meeting  of  the  new  Partia- 
ment^Thc  Duke  uf  Marlborough  insulted  and  re- 
viled— Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in  Spain 
— Severe  Votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
those  uho  invited  over  the  poor  Palatinvs-~—Harley 
ttabbrd  at  the  Council-board,  by  Guiscard ;  and 
created   Earl  of  Oxford— Death  of  the  Emperor 
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Joseph — Representation  by  the  Cummons  to  the 
Queen — Procetdinys  in  the  Convocatiun — The  Duke 
of  Marlboruuyh  coiitinues  to  command  the  Allied 
Army — He  surpiises  the  French  Lines — Reduces 
Bouchain—The  Duke  of  Aryyle  commands  the 
British  Troops  in  Spain — Kiny  Charles  elected 
Emptror — Kspedition  to  Canada — Insolence  of  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland — A  Negotiation  set  on  foot 
between  the  Courts  of  France  and  England — -Vrior 
is  sent  to Fontainebleau — Menayer  arrices privately 
in  Enyland — The  French  KiJiy*s  proposals  dis- 
ayreeabie  to  the  Allies — V'iolent  Debates  upon  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords— The  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
title  of  Duke  of  Brandon  disallowed— Bill  ayainst 
occasional  Conjormity  passes — Duke  of  Marlborouyh 
dismissed  from  all  'his  Employments— Twelve  new 
Peers  created^Prince  Euyene  of  Savoy  arrives  in 
Enyland— IValpole  expelled  the  House  of  Commons 
— V^otes  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborouyh — Resolu- 
tions ayainst  the  Barrier  Treaty  and  the  Dutch — 
Acts  unfavourable  to  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in 
Scotland. 

The  French  king  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  humiliation  by  the  losses  of  the  last 
campaign,  and  a  severe  winter,  which  completed 
the  misery  of  his  subjects,  that  he  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice all  the  considerations  of  pride  and  ambition,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  his  grandson,  to  his  desire  of 
peace,  which  was  now  become  so  necessary  and 
indispensable.  He  dispatched  the  President  Rouille 
privately  to  Holland,  with  general  proposals  of 
peace,  and  the  ofTer  of  a  good  barrier  to  the  states- 
general,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  being  able  to 
detach  them  from  the  confederacy.  This  minister 
conferred  in  secret  with  Buys  and  Vanderdussen., 
the  pensionaries  of  Amsterdam  and  Gouda,  at  Moer- 
dyke,  from  whence  he  was  permitted  to  jiroceed  to 
Woerdcn,  between  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  States 
immediately  communicated  his  proposals  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain.  Prince  Eu- 
gene and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  the 
Hague  in  April,  and  conferred  with  the  Grand- 
pensionary  Heiusius,  Buys,  and  Vanderdussen,  on 
the  subject  of  the  French  proposals,  which  were 
deemed  unsatisfactory.  RouiUe  immediately  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Paris,  for  further  instructions  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  returned  to  England, 
to  make  the  queen  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation.  Louis,  in  order  lo  convince  the 
States  of  his  sincerity,  sent  the  marquess  de  Torcy, 
his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Hague  with 
fresh  offers,  to  which  the  deputies  would  make  no 
answer  until  they  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  queeu 
of  Great  Britain.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  crossed 
the  seas  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  the  Lord- 
viscount  Townshcnd,  as  ambassador-extraordinary, 
and  joint-plenipotentiary:  Prince  Eugene  being 
likewise  at  the  Hague,  the  conferences  were  begun. 
The  French  minister  declared,  that  his  master 
would  consent  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk:  that 
he  would  abandon  iho  pretender,  and  dismi«  him 
from  his  doniiuions:  that  he  would  acknowliilge 
the  queen's  title  and  the  prntestant  succession  :  thit 
he  would  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  .Spanish 
monarchy,  and  cede  the  places  in  the  Nithii lands 
which  the  stales-general  demanded  for  ihidr  barrier : 
that  he  would  treat  with  the  emperor  on  the  loot- 
ing of  the  treaty  concluded  nt  llyswick,  and  even 
demolish  the  foitlfications  of  Sttasburg.  The  mi- 
ninlers  of  the  ollies,  who  were  snid  to  bo  swayed  by 
their  ovmi  privi.tr  iiitereMt  in  the  coiitinuutiun  of  the 


war,  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Alsace  to  the  empire  ;  upon  the  French  mo- 
narch's restoring  Strasburgh  in  its  present  condi- 
tion ;  upon  his  ceding  the  town  and  castellany  of 
Lisle,  demolishing  Dunkirk,  ^ew  Brisac,  Fort- 
Louis,  and  Hunnmgen.  In  a  word,  their  demands 
were  so  insolent,  that  Louis  would  not  have  suffered 
them  to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had  not  he 
been  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  distress.  Not- 
withstanding the  discouraging  dispatches  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  president,  RouiUe,  after  his  first 
conferences  with  the  deputies,  he  could  not  believe 
that  the  Dutch  would  be  so  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terest, as  to  reject  the  advantages  in  commerce,  and 
the  barrier  which  he  had  offered.  He  could  not 
conceive  that  they  would  choose  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  excessive  taxes  in  prosecuting  a  war,  the  events 
of  which  would  always  be  uncertain,  rather  than 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  security,  and  advanta- 
geous commerce  :  he  flattered  himself,  that  the  allies 
would  not  so  far  deviate  from  their  purposed  aim  of 
establishing  a  balance  of  power,  as  to  throw  such  an 
enormous  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  cherished  all  the  dangerous  ambition 
and  arbitrary  principles  without  the  liberality  of 
sentiment  peculiar  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In 
proportion  as  they  rose  in  their  demands,  Louis  fell 
in  his  condescension.  His  secretary  of  state,  the 
marquess  de  Torcy,  posted  in  disguise  to  Holland, 
on  the  faith  of  a  common  blank  passport.  He  soli- 
cited, he  soothed,  he  supplicated,  and  made  conces- 
sions in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  He  found  the 
States  were  wholly  guided  by  the  influence  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  tound 
these  generals  elated,  haughty,  overbearing,  and 
implacable.  He  in  private  attacked  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  on  his  weakest  side  ;  he  offered  to  that 
nobleman  a  large  sum  of  money,  provided  he  would 
effect  a  peace  on  certain  conditions.  The  proposal 
was  rejected.  The  duke  found  his  enemies  in  Jing- 
land  increasing,  and  his  credit  at  court  in  the  wane; 
and  he  knew  that  nothiug  but  a  continuation  of  the 
war,  and  new  victories,  could  support  his  influence 
in  England.  Torcy  was  sensible  that  his  country 
was  utterly  exhausted :  that  Louis  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and  he 
agreed  to  those  articles  upon  which  they  insisted  as 
preliminaries.  The  French  king  was  confounded  at 
these  proposals:  he  felt  the  complicated  pangs  of 
grief,  shame,  and  indignation.  He  rejected  the  pre- 
liminaries with  disdain.  He  even  deigned  to  submit 
his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  his  subjects.  His 
offers  were  jiublished,  together  with  the  demands  of 
the  allies.  His  people  interested  themselves  in  the 
glory  of  their  monarch.  They  exclaimed  against 
the  cruelty  and  arrogance  of  his  enemies.  Though 
impoverished  and  half-starved  by  the  war,  they  re- 
solved to  expend  their  whole  substance  in  his  sup- 
port :  and  rather  to  fight  his  battles  without  pay, 
ih^in  leave  him  in  the  dire  necessity  of  complying 
with  such  dishonourable  terms.  Animated  by  these 
sentiments,  they  made  such  efforts  as  amazed  the 
whole  world.  The  preliminaries  being  rejected  by 
the  French  king,  Ruuille  was  ordered  to  quit  Hol- 
land in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  generals  of  the 
confi-derates  resolved  to  open  the  campaign  without 
further  hesitation. 

Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  pro- 
ceeded to  Flanders,  and  towards  tho  end  of  Juno 
the  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Lisle,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  light- 
ing men.     At  the  namo  time,  the  Alareschal  Villurs, 
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accounted  the  most  fortunate  general  in  France, 
assembled  the  French  forces  in  the  plain  of  Lens, 
where  he  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments.  The 
cuiifederate  generals  having  observed  his  situation, 
and  perceiving  he  could  not  be  attacked  with  any 
probability  of  success,  resolved  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Tournay,  the  garrison  of  which  Villars  had 
impmdently  weakened.  Accordingly,  they  made  a 
feint  upon  Ypres,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  convert  all  their  attention  to  that  side,  while 
they  suddenly  invested  Tournay  on  the  27th  of 
June.  Though  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  twelve 
weakened  battalions,  and  four  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
the  place  was  so  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  and 
lieutenant  de  Surville,  the  governor,  possessed  such 
admirable  talents,  that  the  siege  was  protracted  con- 
ii.iry  to  the  expectation  of  the  allies,  and  cost  them 
a  great  number  of  men,  notwithstanding  all  the 
precautions  that  could  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the 
troops.  As  the  besiegers  proceeded  by  the  method 
'if  sap,  their  miners  frequently  met  with  those  of  the 
•^■iiemy  under  ground,  and  fought  with  bayonet  and 
pi^toL  The  volunteers  on  both  sides  presented 
ilii-mselves  to  these  subterraneous  combats,  in  the 
lui'Nt  of  mines  and  countermines  ready  primed  for 
Implosion.     Sometimes  they  were  kindled  by  acci- 

1'  lit,  and  sometimes  sprung  by  design  ;  so  that  great 
nimibers  of  those  brave  men  were  stilled  below,  and 
whole  battalions  blown  into  the  air,  or  buried  in  the 
rubbish.  On  the  "^Sth  of  July  the  besiegers  having 
rfTected  a  practicable  breach,  and  made  the  neces- 
siiry  dispositions  for  a  general  assault,  the  enemy 
nifL-red  to  capitulate:  the  town  was  surrendered  upon 
renditions,  and  the  garrison  retired  to  the  citadel. 
^iirville  likewise  entered  into  a  treaty  about  giving 
Mu  ibe  citadel:  the  articles  being  sent  to  the  court 
■  1  Versailles,  Louis  would  not  ratify  thera,  except 
i!|Hin  condition  that  there  should  be   a   general  ces- 

I  lou  in  the  Netherlands  till  the  5th  of  September. 
I  Inutilities  were  renewed  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
I'litsecuted  with  uncommon  ardour  and  animosity. 
Oil  the  30th,  Surville  desired  to  capitulate  on  cer- 
tiin  articles,  which  were  rejected  by  the  duke  of 
-Marlborough,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
liaii  no  terras  to  expect,  but  must  surrender  at  dis- 
'  ri'tion.  At  length  his  provision  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his 
L:airison  prisoners  of  war,  though  they  were  per- 
riitted  to  return  to  France,  on  giving  their  parole 
(li  it  they  would  not  act  in  the  field  until  a  like  num. 
1  '-I  of  the  allies  should  be  released. 

Tlie  next  object  that  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
luulVderates  was  the  city  of  Mons,  which  they  re- 
solved to  besiege  with  all  possible  expedition.  They 
passed  the  Scheldt  on  the  3rd  of  September,  and 
detached  the  prince  of  Hesse  to  attack  the  French 
lines  from  the  Haisne  to  the  Sombre,  which  were 
abandoned  at  his  approach.  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, marcschal  dc  Bouftlers  arrived  in  the  French 
camp  at  Quievrain,  content  to  act  in  an  inferior 
capacity  to  Villars,  although  his  superior  in  point 
of  seniority.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  having  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  French  were  on  their  march 
to  attack  the  advanced  body  under  the  prince  of 
Ileijse,  decamped  from  Havre,  in  order  to  support 
that  detachment.  On  the  9th  the  allies  made  a  mo- 
tion to  the  left,  by  which  the  two  armies  worn  brought 
»o  near  each  other,  that  a  mutual  cannonading  en- 
sued. The  Frcncii  army,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  were  posted  behind  the 
wonds  of  La  Merte  and  Taniercs,  in  tin'  neighbour- 
hood of  Alulplaquct.      Tile   cuniederHLua,    nearly  of 


the  same  number,  encamped  with  the  right  near 
Sart  and  Bleron,  and  the  left  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood  of  Laguiere ;  the  head-quarters  being  at 
Blaregnies.  The  enemy,  instead  of  attacking  the 
allies,  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  which  was  natu- 
rally strong,  with  triple  intrenchments.  In  a  word, 
they  were  so  covered  with  lines,  hedges,  intrench- 
ments, cannon,  and  trees  laid  across,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  quite  inaccessible.  Had  the  confede- 
rates attacked  them  on  the  9th,  the  battle  would 
not  have  been  so  bloody,  and  the  victory  would 
have  proved  more  decisive ;  for  they  had  not  then 
begun  to  secure  the  camp,  but  Marlborough  post- 
poned the  engagement  until  they  should  be  rein- 
forced by  eighteen  battalions  which  had  been  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  siege  of  Tournay  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  French  fortified  themselves  with  incredible 
diligence  and  dispatch.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  confederates,  favoured  by 
a  thick  fog,  erected  batteries  on  each  wing,  and  in 
the  centre  :  and  about  eight  o'clock,  the  weather 
clearing  up,  the  attack  began.  Eighty-six  battalions 
on  the  right,  commanded  by  General  Schuylem- 
burgh,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  other  generals,  and 
supported  by  twenty-two  battalions  under  Count 
Lottum,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  with  such 
vigour,  that  notwithstanding  their  lines  and  barri 
cadoes,  they  were  in  less  than  an  hour  driven  from 
their  intrenchments  into  the  woods  of  Sart  and 
Tanieres.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  Baron  P'agel, 
with  thirty-six  Dutch  battalions,  advanced  against 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  posted  in  the  wood  of  La  Merte, 
and  covered  with  three  intrenchments.  Here  the 
battle  was  maintained  with  the  most  desperate  cou- 
rage on  both  sides.  The  Dutch  obliged  the  French 
to  quit  the  first  intreuchment ;  but  were  repulsed 
from  the  second  with  great  slaughter.  The  prince 
of  Orange  persisted  in  his  efforts  with  incredible 
perseverance  and  intrepidity,  even  after  two  horses 
had  been  killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  ol 
his  officers  either  slain  or  disabled.  The  French 
fought  with  an  obstinacy  of  courage  that  bordered 
on  despair,  till  seeing  their  lines  forced,  their  left 
wing  and  centre  giving  way,  and  their  general,  Vil- 
lars, dangerously  wounded,  they  made  an  excellent 
retreattowards  Bavay,  under  the  conductof  Boufflers, 
and  took  post  between  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes. 
The  field  of  battle  they  abandoned  to  the  confede- 
rates, with  about  forty  colours  and  standards,  six- 
teen pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  good  number  of  pri- 
soners :  but  this  was  the  dearest  victory  the  allies 
had  ever  purchased.  About  twenty  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  were  killed  in  the  engagement; 
whereas  the  enemy  did  not  lose  half  that  number, 
and  retired  at  leisure,  perfectly  recovered  of  that 
apprehension  with  which  they  had  been  for  some 
years  inspired  and  overawed  by  the  successes  of 
their  adversaries.  On  the  side  of  the  allies,  Count 
Lottum,  (icneral  Tettau,  Count  Oxienstern,  and 
the  marquess  of  Tullihardine  were  killed,  with  many 
other  officers  of  distinction.  Prince  Eugene  was 
slightly  wounded  on  the  head;  Lieutenant-general 
Webb  received  a  shot  in  the  groin.  The  duko  of 
Argyle,  who  distinguished  himself  by  extraordinary 
feats  of  valour,  escaped  unhurt ;  hut  several  musket- 
halls  penetrated  through  his  clothes,  his  hat,  and 
wig.  In  the  Fremh  army,  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  charged  twelve  times  with  the  household 
troops,  and  in  the  last  was  wounded  with  u  swnrd  in 
the  arm.  The  mareschal  de  Villars  confidentlv  as- 
sorted, that  if  he  himself  had  not  i)eon  disabled,  the 
coutedcraieh  wuuM  ccrluuily  have  been  Uen-uLcil. 
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Considering  the  situation  of  the  French,  the  num- 
ber of  their  troops,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  fortified,  nothing  could  be  more  rash  and  im- 
prudent than  the  attack,  which  cost  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  men,  and  was  attended  with  so  little 
advantage  to  the  conquerors.  Perhaps  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  thought  a  victory  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  support  his  sinking  interest  at  the  court 
of  Great  Britain.  His  intention  was  to  have  given 
battle  before  the  enemy  had  intrenched  themselves; 
but  Prince  Eugene  insisted  upon  delaying  the  action 
until  the  reinforcement  should  arrive  from  Tournay. 
The  extraordinary  carnage  is  imputed  to  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  aim  through 
this  whole  war,  was  to  raise  himself  into  consideration 
with  the  states-general,  by  signal  acts  of  military 
prowess.  The  French  having  retired  to  Valen- 
ciennes, the  allies  were  left  at  liberty  to  besiege 
Mons,  which  capitulated  about  the  end  of  October; 
and  both  armies  were  distributed  in  winter-quarters. 
The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  produced  nothing  but 
one  sharp  action,  between  a  detachment  of  the 
Frenca  army  commanded  by  the  count  de  Borgh, 
and  a  body  of  troops  under  Count  Mcrci,  who  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Franche- 
compte.  The  imperial  officer  was  worsted  in  this 
encounter,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men; 
obliged  to  repass  the  river,  and  retire  to  Fribourg. 
In  Piedmont,  Velt-Mareschal  Thaun  commanded 
the  confederates,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Savov, 
who  refused  to  take  the  field  until  some  differences, 
which  had  arisen  between  the  emperor  and  him, 
should  be  adjusted.  Thaun's  design  was  to  besiege 
Krian(;on  :  but  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  taken  such 
precautions  as  frustrated  his  intention,  though  part 
of  the  troops  under  the  French  general  were  em- 
ployed in  sujipressing  an  insurrection  of  the  Cami- 
sars,  and  (.ther  malcontents  in  the  Vivarez.  They 
were  entirely  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle;  and 
Abraham,  one  of  their  leaders,  being  taken,  was 
Ijroke  alive  upon  the  wheel;  twenty-three  were 
hinged,  and  the  other  prisoners  sent  to  the  galleys. 
The  pope  delayed  acknowledging  King  Charles  under 
various  pretences,  in  hopes  that  the  campaign  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  till  at 
length  the  emperor  giving  him  to  understand  that 
his  army  should  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  his  holiness  solemnly  owned 
Charles  as  king  of  Sjiain,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

The  military  operations  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  unfavourable  to  the  allies.  On  the  7lh  of 
May,  the  Portuguese  and  English  were  defeated  at 
Cava,  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the 
rriareschal  de  Bay.  The  castle  of  Alicant,  guarded 
by  two  English  regiments,  had  been  besieged,  and 
held  out  during  a  whole  winter.  At  length  the 
Chevalier  D'Asfeldt  ordered  (he  rock  to  be  under- 
mined, and  having  lodged  two  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  gave  Syburg,  the  governor,  to  under- 
stand, that  two  of  his  ollicers  might  come  out  and 
»(!e  the  condition  of  the  works.  This  offer  being 
accepted,  Asfehlt  in  person  accompanied  them  to 
the  mine :  he  told  them  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  so  manv  brave  men  perish  in  the 
ruinn  of  a  place  they  had  so  gallantly  defended  ; 
and  ollowed  them  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  on 
the  resolution  they  nhould  take.  Syburg  continued 
deaf  to  his  remonstrances;  and,  with  an  (distinacy 
that  nnvimred  more  of  stupidity  than  of  valour,  de- 
lerniined  to  slanil  the  ex|doKiou.  When  the  seiili- 
neU  that  were  posted  on  the  side  of  the  hill  gave 
notice,  by  u  preconcerted  Hi*;iuil,  iliiit  lire  wua  set  to  | 


the  mine,  the  governor  ordered  the  guard  to  retire, 
and  walked  out  to  the  parade,  accompanied  by 
sevc-al  officers.  The  mine  being  sprung,  the  rock 
opened  under  their  feet,  and  they  falling  into  the 
chasm,  it  instantly  closed,  and  crushed  them  to 
death.  Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  incident. 
Colonel  D'Albon,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
Sir  Edward  Whitaker  sailed  from  Barcelona  to  the 
relief  of  the  place  ;  but  the  enemy  had  erected  such 
works  as  effectually  hindered  the  troops  from  land- 
ing. Then  General  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
them,  capitulated  with  the  Spanish  general  for  the 
garrison,  which  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  was  transported  to  Minorca,  where  the 
men  were  put  into  quarters  for  refreshment.  On 
the  frontiers  of  Catalonia,  General  Staremberg  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  even  annoyed  the  enemy. 
He  passed  theSegra,  and  reduced  Balaguer:  having 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place,  he  repassed  the 
river,  and  sent  his  forces  into  winter-quarters.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  this  summer  was  the  battle 
of  Pultowa,  in  which  the  king  of  Sweden  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  the  czar  of  Sluscovy,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  at  Bender,  a  town  of  Moldavia, 
in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Augustus  immediately 
marched  into  Poland  against  Stanislaus,  and  re- 
nounced his  own  resignation,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
effect  of  compulsion.  He  formed  a  project  with  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  to  attack  the  Swedish 
territories  in  three  different  places :  but  the  emperor 
and  maritime  pollers  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  by  entering  into  a  guarantee  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  the 
king  of  Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden, 
and  transported  an  army  over  the  sound  of  Schonen ; 
but  thev  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Swedes, 
and  obliged  to  re-embark  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation. The  war  still  continued  to  rage  in  Hun- 
gary, where,  however,  the  revolters  were  routed  in 
many  petty  engagements. 

Though'the  events  of  the  summer  had  been  less 
unfavourable  to  France  than  Louis  had  reason  to 
expect,  he  saw  that  peace  was  as  necessary  as  ever 
to  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  thought  he  might  now  treat 
with  some  frecilom  and  dignity.  His  minister, 
Torey,  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Petkum,  resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the 
Hague  :  he  proposed  to  this  minister,  that  the  ne- 
gotiation should  be  renewed;  and  demanded  passes, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
might  repair  in  safety  to  Holland.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  king  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Spain,  ou  pretence  of  demonstrating  his  readiness 
to  oblige  the  allies  in  that  liarticular;  though  this 
measure  was  the  effect  of  necessity,  which  obliged 
him  to  recall  those  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
dominions.  The  states-general  refused  to  grant 
passes  to  the  French  ministers  ;  but  they  allowed 
Petkum  to  make  a  journey  to  Versailles.  In  the 
interim  King  Philip  published  n  manifesto,  protest- 
ing against  all  that  should  be  transacted  at  the 
Hague  to  his  prejudice.  Far  from  yielding  Spain 
and  the  Intlies  to  his  competitor,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  driving  Charles  from  those  places  that 
were  now  in  his  |uisses»ion.  He  named  the  duke 
of  Albtt  and  Count  Hergheyck  for  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  ordered  them  to  notify  their  credentials 
to  Ihi'  HMritiine  i)"wcrs;  but  no  regard  was  |mid  to 
their  intinoilioii.  I'lulip  tampered  likewise  with  the 
ilukc  of  ALirlborouu-h  ;  and  the  marquess  de  Torcy 
reiiuivcd  his  attempts  upon  Ihut  gener.il :    but  all  his 
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application  and  address  proved  ineffectual.  Petkum 
bnm<,^ht  back  from  Versailles  a  kind  of  memorial, 
iiuporlin'^,  "That  those  motives  which  influenced 
the  French,  before  the  campaign  was  opened,  no 
l-aiger  subsisted  :  that  the  winter  seasoa  naturally 
jnoduced  a  cessation  of  arms,  during  which  he  would 
treat  of  a  general  and  reasonable  peace,  without 
rL'^tricting  himself  to  the  form  of  the  preliminaries 
which  the  allies  had  pretended  to  impose:  that, 
nevertheless,  he  would  still  treat  on  the  foundation 
rif  those  conditions  to  which  he  had  consented,  and 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  begin  the  conferences  with 
thubc  of  the  allies  on  the  1st  of  January."  The 
btatf'S-general  inveighed  against  this  memorial,  as 
<i  proof  of  the  French  king's  insincerity;  though  he 
rcrtainly  had  a  right  to  retract  those  offers  which 
tin  y  had  formerly  rejected.  They  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour ;  and  they  wrote  pressing  letters 
ua  the  subject  to  all  their  allies. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  being  assembled 
(m  the  15th  of  November,  the  queen  in  her  speech 
tiilil  both  houses,  That  the  enemy  had  endeavoured 
by  false  appearances  and  deceitful  insinuations  of; 
'Nsire  after  peace,  lo  create  jealousies  among  thi 
alius :  that  God  Almighty  had  been  pleased  to  blesi 
till.'  arms  of  the  confederates  with  a  most  remarkable 
victory,  and  other  successes,  which  had  laid  Franct 
open  to  the  impression  of  the  allied  arms,  and  con 
^'  [Hf-ntly  rendered  peace  more  necessary  to  that 
Kiiii^dom  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam. 
liiL^n.  She  insisted  upon  the  expediency  of  prose- 
mi  iiii;  the  advantages  she  had  gained,  by  reducing 
til, it  exorbitant  and  oppressive  power  which  had  so 
]"w^  threatened  the  liberties  of  Enrope.  The  par- 
li.iiiient  were  as  eager  and  compliant  as  ever.  They 
iircsented  congratulatory  addresses:  they  thanked 
till-  duke  of  Marlborough  for  his  signal  services  ; 
while  great  part  of  the  nation  reproached  him  with 
li;iviiig  wantonly  sacrificed  many  thousand  lives 
tu  his  own  private  interest  and  reputation.  In  less 
iImUi  a  month,  the  commons  granted  upwards  of  six 
millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year;  and 
'  -tiblished  a  lottery,  with  other  funds,  to  answer 
'i-  i;normous  supply.  On  the  J3th  of  December, 
Ml,  Dolben,  son  to  the  late  archbishop  of  York, 
I  MiipUined  to  the  house  of  two  sermons  preached 
mil  publibhed  by  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  rector  of 
.-^!  S  iviour's  in  Southwark,  as  containing  positions 
ciiuirary  to  revolution  principles,  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  the  pnjtestant  succession,  Sache- 
verel was  a  clergyman  of  narrow  intellects,  and  an 
over-healed  imagination.  He  had  acquired  some 
popularity  among  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  high-churchmen;  and  took 
all  occasions  to  vent  his  animosity  against  the  dis- 
senters. At  the  summer  assizes  at  Derby,  he  had 
belli  forth  iu  that  strain  before  the  judges:  on  the 
r»th  of  November,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  he,  in  a 
violent  declamation,  defended  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance;  inveighed  against  toleration  and  dis- 
senters; declared  the  churcK  was  dangerously  at- 
tacked by  her  enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  her 
false  friends :  he  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  church, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God.  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  lord-mayor,  coun- 
tenanced this  harangue,  which  was  piililislicd  uiiilrr 
his  protection,  extolled  by  the  lories,  ami  cinulilcd 
all  over  the  nation.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Dulbcm 
against  Sacheverel  was  seconded  in  the  h(»use  of 
commons  by  Sir  Peter  King,  and  other  members. 
The  most  violeot  paragraphs  were  read :  the  ser- 


mons were  voted  scandalous  and  seditious  libels. 
Sacheverel,  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  both,  and  men- 
tioned the  encouragement  he  had  received  from  the 
lord-mayor  to  print  that  which  was  entitled  "  The 
Perils  of  False  Brethren."  Sir  Samuel,  who  was  a 
member,  denied  he  had  ever  given  him  such  en- 
couragement. The  doctor  being  ordered  to  with- 
draw, the  house  resolved  he  should  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  and  Mr.  Dulben 
was  ordered  to  impeach  hira  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles,  and 
Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  own  principles, 
they  resolved.  That  the  reverend  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hoadley,  rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Foor,  fur  having 
often  justified  the  principles  on  which  her  majesty 
and  the  nation  proceeded  in  the  late  happy  revolu- 
tion, had  justly  merited  the  favour  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  house  .  and  they  presented  an 
address  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  to  bestow 
some  dignity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadley,  for  his 
eminent  services  both  to  the  church  and  state. 
The  queen  returned  a  civil  answer,  though  she  paid 
no  regard  to  their  recommendation.  Hoadley  was 
a  clergyman  of  sound  understanding,  unblemished 
character,  and  uncommon  moderation,  who,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  lord-mayor  of  London, 
had  demonstrated  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  wicked 
and  cruel  governors;  and  vindicated  the  late  revo- 
lution. By  avowing  such  doctrines,  he  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  high-churchmen,  who  accused 
him  of  having  preached  up  rebellion.  Many  books 
were  written  against  the  maxims  he  professed. 
These  he  answered;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  acquitted  himself  with  superior  temper, 
judgment,  and  solidity  of  argument.  He,  as  well 
as  Bishop  Burnet,  and  several  other  prelates,  had 
been  treated  with  great  virulence  in  Sacheverel's 
sermon  ;  and  the  lord-treasurer  was  scurrilously 
abused  under  the  name  of  Volpone. 

The  doctor  being  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
upper  house,  petitioned  that  he  might  be  admitted 
tu  bail;  but  this  indulgence  was  refused,  and  the 
commons  seemed  bent  upon  prosecuting  him  with 
such  severity  as  gave  disgust  to  men  of  moderate 
principles.  Meanwhile  the  tories  were  not  idle. 
They  boldly  affirmed  that  the  whigs  had  formed  a 
design  to  pull  down  the  church;  and  that  this 
prosecution  was  intended  to  try  their  strength, 
before  they  would  proceed  openly  to  the  execution 
of  their  project.  These  assertions  were  supported, 
and  even  credited  by  great  part  of  the  clergy,  who 
did  not  fail  to  alarm  and  inflame  their  hearers; 
while  emissaries  were  employed  to  raise  a  ferment 
among  the  populace,  already  prepared  with  discon- 
tent, arising  from  a  scarcity  which  prevailed  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  The  ministers 
magnified  the  dangers  to  which  the  church  was 
exposed,  from  dissenters,  whigs,  and  lukewarm  pre- 
lates. These  they  represented  as  the  authors  of  a 
ruinous  war,  which,  in  a  little  time,  would  produce 
universal  fammc ;  and  as  the  immediate  encou- 
ragers  of  those  Palatine  refugees  who  had  been 
brought  over,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  until  they 
could  be  conveniently  transported  into  Ireland,  and 
the  plantations  in  America.  The  charity  bestowed 
upon  those  unhappy  strangers  exasperated  the  poor 
of  Kiigland,  who  felt  severely  the  effects  of  the 
dearth,  and  helped  to  till  up  the  measure  of  popular 
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discontent.  The  articles  against  Dr.  Sachevcrel 
being  exhibited,  his  person  was  committed  to  the 
deputy-usher  of  the  black-rod  ;  but,  afterwards,  the 
lords  admitted  him  to  bail.  Then  he  drew  up  an 
answer  to  the  charge,  in  which  he  denied  some 
articles,  and  others  he  endeavoured  to  justify  or 
extenuate.  The  commons  having  sent  up  a  repli- 
cation, declaring  they  were  ready  to  prove  the 
charge,  the  lords  appointed  the  '27th  of  February 
for  the  trial  in  Westminster-hall. 

The  eves  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon 
this  extraordinary  trial.  It  lasted  three  weeks, 
during  which  all  other  business  was  suspended; 
and  the  queen  herself  was  every  day  present,  though 
merely  as  a  private  spectator.  The  managers  for 
the  commons  were  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre, 
solicitor-general.  Sir  Peter  King,  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London,  Lieutenant-general  Stanhope,  Sir 
Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole.  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Phipps,  and  assisted  by 
Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr.  Smallridge,  and  Dr.  Friend. 
A  vast  multitude  attended  him  every  day  to  and 
from  Westminster-hall,  striving  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  praying  for  his  dehverance,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  martvr  and  confessor.  The  queen's  sedan  was 
beset  by  the  populace,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  your 
majesty  and  the  church !  We  hope  your  majesty  is 
for  Ur.  Sacheverel."  They  compelled  all  persons 
to  lift  their  hats  to  the  doctor,  as  he  passed  in  his 
coach  to  the  Temple,  where  he  lodged  ;  and  among 
these  some  members  of  parliament,  who  were  abused 
and  insulted.  They  destroyed  several  meeting- 
houses; plundered  the  dwelling-houses  of  eminent 
dissenters;  and  threatened  to  pull  down  those  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  the  bishop 
of  Sarum.  They  even  proposed  to  attack  the  bank  ; 
so  that  the  directors  were  obliged  to  send  to  White- 
hall for  assistance.  The  horse  and  foot-guards  wore 
immediately  sent  to  disperse  all  the  rioters,  who 
fled  at  their  approach.  Next  day  the  guards  were 
doubled  at  Whitehall,  and  the  train-bands  of  West- 
minster continued  in  arms  during  the  whole  trial. 
The  commons  entreated  the  queen,  in  an  address, 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  suppressing  the  pre- 
sent tumults,  set  on  foot  and  fomented  by  papists, 
non-jurors,  and  other  enemies  to  her  title  and 
government.  She  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  their 
care  and  concern,  as  well  as  a  ju.st  resentment  at 
these  tumultuous  and  violent  proceedings.  She 
Dublished  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tu- 
mults ;  and  several  persons  being  apprehended, 
were  afterwards  tried  for  high-treason.  Two  of  them 
were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die;  but  neither 
suffered.  The  commons  presented  another  address 
of  thanks  to  her  majesty,  for  her  gracious  answer 
to  their  first  remonstrance.  They  took  this  occasion 
to  declare,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  commons 
against  Dr.  Henry  Sachevcrel  proceeded  only  from 
the  indispensable  obligation  they  lay  under  to  vin- 
dicate the  late  happy  revolution,  the  glory  of  their 
royal  deliverer,  her  own  title  and  administration, 
the  present  established  protcslant  succession,  toge- 
iher  with  the  toleration  and  the  iiuiet  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  doctor's  counsel  had  finished  his 
defence,  he  himself  recited  a  speech,  wherein  he 
iolcmnly  justified  his  intentions  towards  the  queen 
and  her  government;  and  spoke  in  the  most  re- 
spectful terms  of  the  revolution,  and  the  proleslant 
•uccoimon.  lie  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non- 
rcsiitaiice  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  as  a  maxim  of 
the  church  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and  by  many 


pathetical  expressions  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  audience.  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  queen's  chaplains,  who  encouraged  and  ex- 
tolled him  as  the  champion  of  the  cnurch ;  and  he 
was  privately  favoured  by  the  queen  herself,  who 
could  not  but  relish  a  doctrine  so  well  calculated  for 
the  support  of  regal  authority. 

On  the  lUih  of  March,  the  lords  being  adjourned 
to  their  own  house,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  proposed 
the  following  question,—-'  Whether,  in  prosecutions 
by  impeachments  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
by  writing  or  speaking,  the  particular  words  sup- 
posed to  be  criminal  are  necessary  to  be  expressly 
specified  in  such  imjieachments  ?  "  The  judges 
being  consulted,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that, 
according  to  law,  the  grounds  of  an  indictment  or 
impeachment  ought  to  be  expressly  mentioned  in 
both.  One  of  the  lords  having  suggested,  that  the 
judges  had  delivered  their  opinions  according  to  the 
rules  of  Westminster-hall,  and  not  according  to  the 
usage  of  parliament,  the  house  resolved,  that  in 
impeachments  they  should  proceed  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  laud,  and  the  law  and  usage  of  parlia- 
ment. On  the  IGth  of  the  month,  the  queen  being 
in  the  house  incognito,  they  proceeded  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  commons  had  made  fioud  tlie 
articles  exhibited  against  Dr.  Sacheverel.  The  earl 
of  Wharton  observed,  that  the  doctor's  speech  was 
a  full  confutation  and  condemnation  of  his  sermon  : 
that  all  he  had  advanced  about  non-resistance  and 
unlimited  obedience  was  false  and  ridiculous  :  that 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  urged  by  the 
doctor,  was  not  reconcileable  to  the  practice  of 
churchmen  :  that  if  the  revolution  was  not  lawful, 
many  in  that  house,  and  vast  numbers  without, 
were  guilty  of  blood,  murder,  rapine,  and  injustice: 
and  that  the  queen  herself  was  no  lawful  sovereign, 
since  the  best  title  she  had  to  the  crown  was  her 
parliamentary  title,  founded  upon  tha  revolution. 
He  was  answered  by  the  Lord  Haversham  in  a  long 
speech.  Lord  Ferrers  said,  if  the  doctor  was  guilty 
of  some  foolish,  unguarded  expressions,  he  ought  to 
have  been  tried  at  common-law.  Ilie  earl  of  Scar- 
borough observed,  the  revolution  was  a  nice  point, 
and  above  the  law :  he  moved  that  they  should 
adjourn  the  debate,  and  take  time  to  consider  before 
they  gave  judgment.  Doctor  Hooper,  bishop  of 
liatli  and  Wells,  allowed  tho  necessity  and  legality 
of  resistance  in  some  extraordinary  cases  ;  but  was 
of  opinion,  that  this  maxim  ought  to  be  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  who  are  naturally 
too  apt  to  resist ;  that  the  revolution  was  not  to  ho 
boasted  of  or  made  a  precedent;  but  that  a  mantle 
ought  to  be  thrown  over  it,  and  it  should  be  called  a 
vacancy  or  abdication.  He  said  the  original  com. 
pact  were  dangerous  wonls,  not  to  he  mentionecl 
without  great  caution:  that  those  who  examined 
tho  revolution  too  nicely  were  no  friends  to  it; 
anil  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  preach- 
ing lip  noii-resislance  and  passive  obedience  at  that 
lime,  when  resistance  was  justified.  The  duke  of 
Argyle  artirmed,  that  the  clergy  in  all  ages  had 
delivered  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
preaching  up  the  king's  power,  in  order  to  govern 
iiim  the  more  easilv ;  and  therefore  thev  ought  not 
lo  be  sulVered  to  meddle  with  politics.  The  earl  of 
.\nglesev  owned  the  doctor  had  preached  nonsense; 
but  said;  that  was  no  crime.  The  duke  of  Leeds 
distinguished  bct'^een  resistance  and  revolution ; 
for  had  not  the  last  succeeded,  it  would  have  cer- 
tainly been  rebellion,  since  he  knew  of  no  other  but 
heredilary  right.     The  bishop  of  Salisbury  justilled 
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r^'i^istance  from  the  book  of  Maccabees :  he  men 
tinned  the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  assisted 
the  Scots,  the  French,  and  the  states-genera! 
ri-'sisting  their  different  sovereigns,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  this  practice  both  by  her  parliaments  and 
ii'T  convocations.  He  observed  that  King  Charles  I. 
had  assisted  the  citizens  of  Rochelle  in  their  rebel- 
lion;  that  Manwaring  incurred  a  severe  censure 
fi'ia  the  parliament  for  having  broached  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings;  and  that  though 
tins  became  a  favourite  maxim  after  the  restoratinn, 
)  I  !  lis  warmest  asserters  were  the  first  who  pleaded 
i'-r  resistance  when  they  thought  themselves  op- 
I  r-^sed.  The  anhbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of 
Hu(  kingham,  and  other  leaders  of  the  tory  interest, 
drilared  that  they  never  read  such  a  piece  of  mad- 
li' ^^  and  nonsense  as  Sacheverel's  sermon;  but 
t  ;,  did  not  think  him  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
\  xL  day  Dr.  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  accused 
>,u  iieverel  of  having  made  a  strange  and  false 
1  'prfsentation  of  the  design  for  a  comprehension, 
vvliirh  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
.iiid  promoted  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
cliuich  of  England.  He  was  of  opinion  that  some 
st'[i  should  be  taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  such 
pr  Mching,  as,  if  not  timely  corrected,  might  kindle 
Ir  ats  and  animosities  that  would  endanger  both 
1  iiiirch  and  state.  Dr.  Trimnel,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
expatiated  on  the  insolence  of  Satheverel,  who  had 
anaii^ned  Archbishop  Grindal,  one  of  the  eminent 
r  r  riners,  as  a  perHdious  prelate,  for  having  fa- 
V  in  I'd  and  tolerated  the  discipline  of  Geneva.  He 
I  iilarged  upon  the  good  effects  of  the  toleration  :  he 
t'ok  notice  of  Sacheverel's  presumption  m  publish- 
ing inflammatory  prayers,  declaring  himself  under 
prrsi'cution,  while  he  was  prosecuted  for  oftending 
ai^ainst  the  law,  by  those  who  in  common  justice 
oii^'ht  to  be  thought  the  fairest  accusers,  and  before 
their  lordships,  who  were  justly  acknowledged  to  be 
i\\'-  most  inijiartial  judges.  In  discussing  the  fourth 
aifirie,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  spoke  with  great 
viOii  iiience  against  Sacheverel,  who,  by  inveighing 
.1^'  iiiist  the  revolution,  toleration,  and  union,  seemed 
["  arraign  and  attack  the  queen  herself;  since  her 
rii  l|l■^Iy  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  tirst,  had  often 
'I'  I  laied  she  would  maintain  the  second,  and  that 
sli  ■  looked  upon  the  third  as  the  most  glorious  event 
of  licr  reign.  He  affirmed  that  nothing  could  be 
nine  plain  than  the  doctor's  reflecting  upon  her 
ni  ijcsty's  ministers ;  and  that  he  had  so  well  marked 
out  a  noble  peer  there  present,  by  an  ugly  and 
F'  iiiTilous  epithet  which  he  would  not  repeat,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  mistake  his  meaning.  Some 
of  the  younger  peers  could  not  help  laughing  at 
this  undesigned  sarcasm  upon  the  lord-treasurer, 
whom  Sacheverel  had  reviled  nnrlcr  the  name  of 
Volpone:  they  exclaimed,  "Name  him,  name  him;" 
and,  iu  all  probability,  the  zealous  bishop,  who  was 
remarkable  for  absence  of  mind  and  unguarded  ex- 
pressions, wonld  have  gratified  their  rc(|uest,  had 
not  the  cliancelUir,  interposing,  declared,  that  no 
peer  was  obliged  to  say  more  than  he  should  think 
proper. 

After  obstinate  disputes,  and  much  virulent  alter- 
cation, Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority 
of  seventeen  voices;  and  thirty-four  peers  entered  a 
protest  against  this  decision.  He  was  prohibited 
from  preaching  for  the  term  of  three  years  :  his  two 
sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
ihn  conmion  hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord-mayor 
and  the  two  sheritfs  of  |,ondon  and  MnUUesex.  The 
loidr  likewise  voted,    that    tho   exccutioucr  should 


commit  to  the  same  fire  the  famous  decree  passed 
in  the  convocation  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  as- 
serting the  absolute  authority  and  indefeasible  right 
of  prinres.  A  like  sentence  was  denounced  by  the 
commons  upon  a  book  entitled,  ''  Collections  of  Pus- 
sages  referred  to  by  Doctor  Sacheverel,  in  his  An- 
swer to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment."  These  he 
had  selected  from  impious  books  lately  published, 
and  they  were  read  by  his  council,  as  proofs  that 
the  church  was  iu  danger.  The  lenity  of  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Sacheverel,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  resentment, 
his  friends  considered  as  a  victory  obtained  over  a 
whig  faction,  and  they  celebrated  their  triumph  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
the  queen  ordered  the  parliament  to  be  prorogued, 
after  having,  in  her  speech  to  both  houses,  expressed 
her  concern  for  the  necessary  occasion  which  had 
taken  up  great  part  of  their  time  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  session.  She  declared  that  no  prince 
could  have  a  more  true  and  tender  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  church  than  she  had, 
and  should  always  have  ;  and  she  said  it  was  very 
injurious  to  take  a  pretence  from  wicked  and  ma- 
licious libels,  to  insinuate  that  the  church  was  iu 
danger  by  her  administration. 

As  this  is  a  subject  which  called  forth  the  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract  from 
Hallam  :— 

'■  One  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
gave  an  opportunity  for  bringing  the  two  theories 
of  government  into  collision,  to  the  signal  advan- 
tage of  that  which  the  whigs  professed  ;  I  mean  the 
impeachment  of  Doctor  Sacheverel.  Though  with 
a  view  to  the  interests  of  their  ministry,  this  prose- 
cution was  very  unadvised,  and  has  been  deservedly 
nsured,  it  was  of  high  importance  in  a  constitu- 
tional light,  and  is  not  only  the  most  authentic  ex- 
jjosition,  but  the  most  authoritative  ratification  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  revolution  is  to  ba 
defended. 

The  charge  against  Sacheverel  was  not  for  im- 
pugning what  was  done  at  the  revolution,  which  he 
aifected  to  vindicate,  but  for  maintaining  that  it 
was  not  a  case  of  resistance  to  the   supreme  power, 

d  consequently  no  exception  to  his  tenet  of  an 
unlimited  passive  obedience.     The  managers  of  the 

peachmcnt  iiad  therefore  not  only  to  prove  that 
there  was  resistance  in  the  revolution,  which  could 
not  of  course  be  sincerely  disputed,  but  to  assert  the 
lawfulness,  in  great  emergencies,  or  what  is  called 
in  politics  necessity,  of  taking  arms  against  the  law 
— a  delicate  matter  to  treat  of  at  any  time,  and  not 
least  so  by  ministers  of  state  and  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  in  the  very  presence,  as  they  knew,  of  their 
sovereign.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  their 
speeches  upon  this  charge;  some  shades,  rather  of 
discretion  than  discordance,  may  be  perceptible; 
and  we  may  distinguish  the  warmth  of  Lechniere, 
or  the  openness  of  Stanhope,  from  the  caution  of 
Walpole,  who  betrays  more  anxiety  than  his  col- 
leagues to  give  no  offence  in  the  highest  quarter; 
but  in  every  one  the  same  fundamental  principles 
of  the  whig  creed,  except  on  which  indeed  the  im- 
peachment could  not  rest,  are  unambiguously  pro- 
claimed. '  Since  we  must  give  up  our  right  to  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,*  says  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  '  or  which  is  all  one,  be  precarious  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  hold  them  only  during 
pleasure,  if  this  doctrine  of  unlimited  non-resistance 
prevails,  the  comuiuD6  have  been  content  to  under 
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take  this  prosecution.  *  The  doctrine  of  anlimlted, 
unconditional  passive  obedience,'  says  Mr.  Walpole, 
*  was  first  invented  to  support  arbitrary  and  despotic 
power,  and  was  never  promoted  or  couuteuauced  by 
any  government  that  had  not  designs  some  time  or 
other  of  making  use  of  it.*  And  thus  General  Stan- 
hope still  more  vigorously:  'As  to  the  doctrioe  it- 
self of  absolute  non-resistance,  it  should  seem  need- 
less to  prove  by  arguments,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  reason,  with  the  law  of  nature,  aud 
with  the  practice  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Nor  is 
it  very  material  what  tbe  opinions  of  some  particular 
divines,  or  even  the  doctrine  generally  preached  in 
some  particular  reigns,  may  have  been  concerning 
it.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  what  the  practice 
of  the  church  of  England  has  been  when  it  found  it- 
self oppressed.  And  indeed  one  may  appeal  to  the 
practice  of  all  churches,  of  all  states,  and  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  world,  huw  they  behaved  themselves 
when  they  found  their  civil  and  religious  constitu- 
tions invaded  and  oppresi^ed  by  tyranny.  I  believe 
we  may  further  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  at 
this  day  subsisting  any  nation  or  government  in  the 
world,  whose  first  original  did  not  receive  its  foun- 
dation either  from  resistance  or  compact;  and  as  to 
our  purpose,  it  is  equal  if  the  latter  be  admitted. 
For  wherever  compact  is  admitted,  there  must  be 
admitted  likewise  a  right  to  defend  the  rights  ac- 
cruing by  such  compact.  To  argue  the  municipal 
laws  of  a  country  in  this  case  is  idle.  Those  laws 
were  only  made  for  the  common  course  of  things, 
and  can  never  be  understood  to  have  been  designed 
to  defeat  the  end  of  all  laws  whatsoever,  which 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  nation's  tamelv  sub- 
mitting to  a  violation  of  all  their  divine  and  human 
rights.'  Mr.  Lechmere  argues  to  the  same  purpose 
in  yet  stronger  terms. 

"  But  if  these  managers  for  the  commons  were 
explicit  in  their  assertion  of  the  whig  principle,  the 
counsel  for  Sacheverel  by  no  means  unfurled  the  op- 
posite banuer  with  equal  courage.  In  this  was  chiefly 
manifested  the  success  of  the  former.  They  had  re- 
course to  the  petty  chicane  of  arguing  that  he  had 
laid  down  a  general  rule  of  obedience,  without  men- 
tioning its  exceptions;  that  the  revolution  was  a 
case  of  necessity,  and  that  they  fully  approved  what 
waa  done  therein.  They  set  up  a  distinction  which, 
though  at  that  time  perhaps  novel,  has  sometimes 
bince  been  adopted  by  tory  writers  ;  that  resistance 
to  the  supreme  power  was  indeed  utterly  illegal  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  but  that  the  supreme  power 
in  this  kingdom  was  the  legislature,  not  the  king; 
and  that  the  revolution  took  efTect  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords  and  commons.  This  is  of  itself 
a  descent  from  the  high  ground  of  toryism,  and 
would  not  have  been  held  by  the  sincere  bigots  of 
that  creed.  Though  specious,  however,  the  argu- 
ment  is  a  sophism,  and  docs  not  meet  the  case  of 
the  revolution.  For  though  the  supreme  power  may 
be  said  to  reside  in  the  legislature,  yet  the  preroga- 
tive within  its  due  limits  in  juBt  as  much  part  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  question  of  rosiKtancc  to  lawful 
authority  remains  as  before.  Even  if  this  resistance 
had  been  made  by  the  two  houscH  of  parliament,  it 
wai  but  the  ca«ie  of  the  civil  war,  which  had  been 
cxplicitlv  condemned  by  more  than  one  statute  of 
Charles  II.  Hut  as  Mr.  Kechmero  said  in  ri'idy,  it 
WAS  undeniable  that  the  lords  and  commomt  did  not 
join  in  that  resiHtance  at  the  revolution  as  part  of 
the  b'nifclative  and  supreme  power,  but  as  part  of  the 
collective  Utdy  of  the  nation.  And  Sir  John  Mul- 
Innd  liitd  l)efun\obHerrod|  *  that  tlioro  watt  a  resist-  | 


ance  at  the  revolution  was  most  plain,  if  taking  np 
arms  in  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Cheshire,  and 
almost  all  the  counties  of  England  ;  if  the  desertiou 
of  a  prince's  own  troops  to  an  invading  prince,  and 
turning  their  arms  against  their  sovereign,  be  re 
sistance.'  It  might  in  fact  have  been  asked,  wheiher 
the  dukes  of  Leeds  and  Shrewsbury,  then  sitting  in 
judgment  on  Sacheverel  (and  ivho  afterwards  voted 
him  not  guilty),  might  not  have  been  convicted  of 
treason,  if  the  prince  of  Orange  had  tailed  of  success? 
The  advocates  indeed  of  the  prisoner  made  so  manv 
concessions,  as  amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  all 
the  general  question.  They  relied  chiefly  on  nu- 
merous passages  in  the  homilies,  and  most  approved 
writers  of  the  Anglican  church,  asserting  the  duty 
of  unbounded  passive  obedience.  But  the  managers 
eluded  these  in  their  reply  with  decent  respect.  The 
lords  voted  Sacheverel  guilty  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-seven  to  fifty-nine;  several  voting  on  each 
side  rather  according  to  their  present  faction  than 
their  own  principles.  They  passed  a  slight  sentence, 
interdicting  him  only  from  preaching  for  three  years. 
This  was  deemed  a  sort  of  triumph  by  his  adherents ; 
but  a  severe  punishment  on  a  wretch  so  insignificant 
would  have  been  misplaced,  and  the  sentence  may 
be  compared  to  the  nominal  damages  sometimes 
given  in  a  suit  instituted  for  the  trial  of  a  great 
right." 

The  French  king,  seeing  the  misery  of  his  people 
daily  increase,  and  all  bis  resources  fail,  humbled 
himself  again  before  the  allies,  and  by  the  means  of 
Petkum,  who  still  corresponded  with  his  minisiers, 
implored  the  states-gen'^ral,  that  the  negotiation 
might  be  resumed.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  con- 
sent, he  dispatched  a  new  project  of  pacification,  in 
which  he  promised  to  renounce  his  grandson,  and 
to  comply  with  all  their  other  demands,  provided 
the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  should  be  re- 
established in  their  estates  and  dignities.  These 
overtures  being  rejected,  another  plan  was  offered, 
aud  communicated  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
emperor  and  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Then 
Petkum  wrote  a  letter  to  the  marquess  de  Torcy, 
intimating,  that  the  allies  required  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  should  declare,  in  plain  and  expressive 
terras,  that  he  consented  to  all  the  preliminaries, 
except  the  thirty-seventh  article,  which  stipulated  a 
cessation  of  arms,  in  case  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  delivered  to  King  Charles  in  the  space  of 
two  months.  He  said,  the  allies  would  scud  pass- 
ports to  the  French  ministers,  to  treat  of  an  equiva- 
lent for  that  article.  Louis  was  even  forced  to 
swallow  this  bitter  draught.  Me  signified  his  consent, 
and  appointed  the  Mareschal  D'Uxellcs  and  the 
Abbe  Pfdignac  his  plenipotentiaries.  They  were 
not  suffered,  however,  to  enter  Holland,  but  were 
met  by  the  deputies  Buys  and  Vanderdussen  at 
Gortruydenburgh.  Meanwhile,  the  States  desired 
the  cpieen  of  England  to  send  over  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, to  assist  them  with  his  advice  in  these  con- 
ferences. The  two  houses  of  parliament  seconded 
their  requert  in  a  joint  address  to  her  majesty,  who 
t(dd  them  she  had  already  given  directions  for  his 
departure;  and  said  she  was  glnd  to  find  they  con- 
curred with  her  in  a  just  sense  of  the  duke's  eminent 
services.  Both  the  letter  and  the  addresses  were 
jirocured  by  the  interest  of  Marlborough  to  let  the 
(pieen  see  how  much  that  nobleman  was  considered 
both  at  home  aud  abroad.  But  she  was  already 
wholly  alienated  from  him  in  her  heart,  and  these 
expedients  served  only  to  increase  her  disgust. 

The  French  niiuistcrii  were  subjected  to  ov«ry 
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species  of  mortification.  Tliey  were  in  a  maunei  con- 
tined  to  a  small  fortified  town,  and  all  their  conduct 
nEtrrowly  watched.  Their  accommodation  was  mean  : 
their  letters  were  opened  ;  and  they  were  daily  in- 
sulted hy  injurious  libels.  The  Dult-h  deputies  would 
liPiir  of  no  rela.xation,  and  no  expedient  for  removing 
tlii  difficulties  that  retarded  the  negotiation.  In 
vim  the  plenipotentiaries  declared,  that  the  French 
knit;  could  not  with  decency,  or  the  least  regard  to 
his  honour,  wage  war  against  his  own  grandson: 
tip-  deputies  insisted  upon  his  effecting  the  cession 
irf  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and 
Miliiiiitting  to  every  other  article  specified  in  the 
pifliminaries.  Nay,  they  even  reserved  to  them- 
selves a  power  of  making  ulterior  demands  after  the 
p--!  iiuunaries  should  he  adjusted.  Louis  proposed 
ili.it  some  small  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
liiike  of  Anjou,  which  might  induce  him  to  relinquish 
Spain  the  more  easily.  He  mentioned  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon  ;  and  this  hint  being  disagreeable  to  the 
;tlli.-s,  he  demanded  Naples  and  Sicily.  When  they 
iirt,'ed  that  Naples  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
hiiii^e  of  Austria,  he  restricted  the  provision  to  Sicily 
ami  Sardinia.  He  offered  to  deliver  up  four  cau- 
(i.iiiary  towns  in  Flanders,  as  a  security  for  Philip's 
IV  Huating  Spain  ;  and  even  promised  to  supply  the 
'  oiiiVderates  with  a  monthly  sura  of  money,  to  defray 
till  e.xjiense  of  expelling  that  prince  from  his  domi- 
iiiMiis,  should  he  refuse  to  resign  them  with  a  good 
grace.  The  substance  of  all  the  conferences  was 
communicated  to  Lord  Townshend,  and  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  imperial  plenipotentiary  ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  deputies  was  regulated  by  the  Pensionary 
Ilfnsius,  who  was  firmly  attached  to  Prince  Eugene 
aiiiJ  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  more  averse  than 
rvir  to  a  pacification.  The  negotiation  lasted  from 
till-  l9th  of  March  to  the  2.')th  of  .luly,  during  which 
tirin  the  conferences  were  several  times  interrupted, 
and  a  great  many  dispatches  and  new  proposals  ar- 
nv'.il  from  Versailles.  At  lenglh,  the  plenipoten- 
tMiifs  returned  to  France,  after  having  sent  a  letter 
til  the  pensionary,  in  which  they  declared,  that  the 
pii.pMsals  made  by  the  deputies  were  unjust  and  im- 
praiticable  ;  and  complained  of  the  unworthy  treat- 
iiii'ut  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Louis  re- 
snl\(d  to  hazard  another  campaign,  not  without 
li'i]"-.  that  there  might  he  some  lucky  incident  in  the 
iv'iits  of  war,  and  that  the  approaching  revolution 
111  'tie  English  ministry,  of  which  he  was  well  ap- 
|ii  1/1(1,  would  be  productive  of  a  more  reasonable 
ji  niliration.  The  states-general  resolved,  That  the 
<  111  niy  had  departed  from  the  foundation  on  which 
till'  negotiation  had  begun,  and  studied  pretences 
|i.  i\ade  the  execution  of  the  capital  points,  the 
ri-stitntion  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  :  and,  in  short, 
that  France  had  no  other  view  than  to  sow  and 
create  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  allies.  Lord 
Townshend,  in  a  memorial,  assured  them,  that  the 
queen  entirely  approved  their  resolution,  and  all 
the  steps  they  had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiation ;  and  that  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  all  possible  vigour,  until  the 
enemy  should  accept  huch  terms  of  peace  as  might 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  set  out  from  the  Hague  on  the  15th  of 
March  for  Tonrnay,  in  order  to  assemble  the  forces 
which  were  quartered  on  the  Maese,  in  Flanders, 
and  Brabant.  On  the  '2(lth  of  April,  they  suddenly 
advanced  to  Pont-a-Vendin,  in  order  to  attack  the 
lines  upon  which  the  French  h.id  been  at  work  all 


the  winter,  hoping  by  these  to  cover  Douay  and 
other  frontier  towns,  which  were  threatened  by  the 
confederates.  The  troops  left  for  the  defence  of 
the  lines  retired  without  opposition.  The  allies 
having  laid  bridges  over  the  scarp,  the  duke  ol 
Marlborough  with  his  division  passed  the  river,  and 
encamped  at  Vitri.  Prince  Eugene  remained  on 
the  other  side,  and  invested  Douay,  the  enemy  re- 
tiring towards  Cambray.  Mareschal  ViUars  still 
commanded  the  French  army,  which  was  extremely 
numerous  and  well  appointed,  considering  the  dis- 
tress of  that  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  number  was 
augmented  by  this  distress;  for  many  thousands 
saved  themselves  from  dying  of  hunger,  by  carrying 
arms  in  the  service.  The  mareschal  having  assem- 
bled all  his  forces,  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  encamped 
at  Boucham,  declaring  that  he  would  give  battle  to 
the  confederates:  an  alteration  was  immediately 
made  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies,  and  proper 
precautions  taken  for  his  reception.  He  advanced 
in  order  of  battle  ;  but  having  viewed  the  situation 
of  the  confederates  he  marched  back  to  the  heights 
of  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  fixed  his  camp.  His  aim 
was,  by  continual  alarms,  to  interrupt  the  siege  of 
Douay,  which  was  vigorously  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous garrison,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur 
Albergotti,  who  made  a  number  of  successful  sallies, 
in  which  the  besiegers  lost  a  great  number  of  men. 
They  were  likewise  repulsed  in  several  assaults  ; 
but  still  proceeded  with  unremitted  vigour,  until 
the  besieged  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  *2Gth  of  June,  fifty 
tays  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened.  The 
generals  finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  the  enemy, 
who  were  posted  within  strong  lines  from  Arras  to- 
wards Miramont,  resolved  to  besiege  Bethune,  which 
was  invested  on  the  ]5th  of  July,  and  surrendered 
on  the  29th  of  August.  ViUars  marched  out  of  his 
intrenchments  with  a  view  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement : 
some  warm  skirmishes,  however,  happened  between 
the  foragers  of  the  two  armies.  After  the  reduction 
of  Bethune,  the  allies  besieged  at  one  time  the 
towns  of  Aire  and  St.  Venant,  which  were  taken 
without  much  difficulty.  Then  the  armies  broke  up, 
and  marched  into  winter-quarters. 

The  campaign  on  the  Khine  was  productive  of  no 
military  event ;  nor  was  any  thing  of  consequence 
transacted  in  Piedmont.  The  duke  of  Savoy  being 
indisposed  and  out  of  humour,  the  command  of  the 
forces  still  continued  vested  in  Count  Thaun,  who 
endeavoured  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  penetrated  into 
Dauphine  :  but  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  cast  up 
intrenchments  in  the  mountains,  and  taken  such 
precautions  to  guard  them,  as  baffled  all  the  attempts 
of  the  imperial  general.  Spain  was  much  more 
fruitful  of  military  incidents.  The  horse  and  dra- 
goons in  the  army  of  King  Charles,  headed  by 
(Jcneral  Stanhope,  attacked  the  whole  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  at  Almennara.  Stanhope  charged  in 
person,  and  with  his  own  hand  slew  General  Ames- 
saga,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  Philip.  The 
Spanish  horse  were  entirely  routed,  together  with 
nine  battalions  that  escaped  by  favour  of  the  daik- 
ness;  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  retired  with 
precipitation  to  Lerida.  General  Starcmberg  pur 
sned  them  to  Saragossa,  where  he  found  them  drawn 
up  in  order  id'  naltle;  and  an  engagement  ensu'ng 
on  the  'Jth  of  August,  the  enemy  were  totally  de- 
feated ;  five  thousand  of  their  men  were  killed,  seven 
thousand  taken,  together  with  all  their  artillery,  and 
a  great  nuiiiber  of  colours  and  standards.     King 
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Charles  entered  Saragossa  in  triumph,  while  Philip 
with  the  wreck  of  his  army  retreated  to  Madrid.  | 
Having  sent  his  queen  and  son  to  Viltoria,  he  re- 
tired to  Valladolid,  in  order  to  collect  his  scattered 
forces,  so  as  to  form  another  army.  The  good  for- 
tune of  Charles  was  of  short  duration.  Stanhope 
proposed  that  he  should  immediately  secure  Pam- 
peluna,  the  only  pass  by  which  the  French  king 
could  send  troops  to  Spain  ;  but  this  salutary  scheme 
was  rejected.  King  Charles  proceeded  to  Madrid, 
which  was  deserted  by  all  the  grandees ;  and  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  that  the  Castilians  were  uni- 
versally attached  to  his  competitor. 

While  his  forces  continued  cantoned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toledo,  the  king  of  France,  at  the  re- 
quest uf  Philip,  sent  the  duke  de  Veudome  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  army,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  reinforced  by  detachments  of  French 
troops.  Vendome's  reputation  was  so  high,  and  his 
person  so  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  that  his  presence 
was  almost  equivalent  to  an  army.  A  great  number 
of  volunteers  immediately  assembled  to  signalize 
themselves  under  the  eye  of  this  renowned  general. 
The  Castilians  were  inspired  with  fresh  courage, 
and  made  surprising  efforts  in  favour  of  their  sove- 
reign;  so  that  in  less  than  three  months  after  his 
defeat  at  Saragossa,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  go  in 
quest  of  his  rival.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
totally  neglected  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great 
Britain,  which  took  no  steps  to  supply  his  wants,  or 
enable  him  to  prosecute  the  advantages  he  had 
gained.  In  the  beginning  of  November  his  armv 
marched  back  to  Saragossa,  and  was  cantoned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cil'uentes,  where  Staremberg 
established  his  head-quarters.  General  Stanhope, 
with  the  British  forces,  was  quartered  in  the  little 
town  of  Brihuega,  where,  on  the  27th  of  the  month, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  whole 
Spanish  army.  As  the  place  was  not  tenable,  and 
he  had  very  little  ammunition,  he  was  obliged,  after 
a  short  but  vigorous  resistance,  to  capitulate,  and 
surrender  himself  and  all  his  forces  prisoners  of  war, 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  including  three 
lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  one  briga- 
dier, with  all  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the  re- 
spective regiments.  He  was  greatly  censured  for 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised;  for  if  he 
had  ])laced  a  guard  upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  General  Carpenter,  he  might 
have  received  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach  lime 
enough  to  retire  to  Cifuentos.  Thither  he  had  de 
tachcd  his  aid-de-camp,  with  an  account  of  his 
situation,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  army; 
and  Stareraberg  immediately  assembled  his  forces. 
About  eleven  in  the  forenoon  they  began  to  march 
towards  Brihuega;  hut  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that 
niglU  overtook  them  before  they  reached  the  heights 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  Staremherg  is 
said  to  have  loitered  away  his  time  unnecessarily 
from  motives  of  envy  to  the  English  general,  who 
had  surrendered  before  his  arrival.  The  troops  lay 
all  night  on  their  arms  near  Villa-viciusa,  and  on 
the  '2Uth  were  attacked  hy  the  enemy,  who  doubled 
their  number.  Starerabcrg*8  left  wing  was  utterly 
defeated,  all  the  infantry  that  composed  it  having 
been  cither  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  :  but  the  victors 
iniileud  of  following  the  blow,  began  to  plunder  the 
baggage  ;  and  Staremherg  w  ith  his  right  wing  fought 
their  left  with  surprising  valour  and  perseverance 
till  night.  Then  they  retired  in  disorder,  leaving 
him  mauler  of  llie  (u-ld  uf  battle  and  of  all  their 
artillery.     Six  lliousand  ..f  the  enemy   were  UiUi-d 


on  the  spot :  but  the  allies  had  siiffered  so  severely 
that  the  general  could  not  maintain  his  ground.  He 
ordered  the  cannon  to  be  nailed  up,  and  marched  to 
Saragossa,  from  whence  he  retired  to  Catalonia. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  by  the  duke  de  Venciome, 
who  reduced  Balaguer.  in  which  he  had  left  a  gar 
1,  and  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  under  the 
walls  of  Barcelona.  At  this  period  the  duke  de 
Noailles  invested  Gironne,  which  he  reduced  not 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  weatlier :  so  that 
Philip  from  a  fugitive,  became  in  three  months  ab 
solute  master  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  ex 
cept  the  province  of  Catalonia,  and  even  that  lay 
open  to  his  incursions.  Nothingof  consequence  was 
atchieved  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from  whence  the 
earl  of  Galwav  returned  to  England  by  the  queen's 
permission.  The  operations  of  the  British  fleet, 
during  this  summer,  were  so  inconsiderable,  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  Sir  John  Norris  com- 
manded in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  a  view  to 
support  the  Camisars,  who  were  in  arms  in  the 
Cevennes,  sailed  to  Port  Cette,  within  a  league  ot 
Marseilles,  and  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  from  the 
insurgents.  The  place  surrendered  without  opposi- 
tion, to  about  seven  hundred  men  that  landed  unaer 
the  command  of  Major-general  Saissan,  a  native  ot 
Languedoc.  He  likewise  made  himself  masier  ot 
the  town  and  castle  of  Ayde ;  but  the  duke  de 
Noailles  advancing  with  a  body  of  forces  to  join  the 
duke  de  Roquelaire,  who  commandeil  in  those  parts, 
the  English  abandoned  their  conquests,  and  re-em- 
barked with  precipitation.  After  the  battle  of  Pui- 
towa  the  czar  of  Muscovy  reduced  all  Livonia:  but 
he  and  King  Augustus  agreed  to  a  neutrality  for 
Pomerania.  The  king  of  Sweden  continued  at 
Bender,  and  the  grand  seignior  interested  himseit 
so  much  in  favour  of  that  prince,  as  to  declare  war 
against  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Hostilities  were  car- 
ried ou  between  the  Swedish  and  Danish  Heets,  with 
various  success.  The  malcontents  in  Hungary 
sustained  repeated  losses  during  the  summer;  but 
they  were  eucouraged  to  maintain  the  war  by  the 
rupture  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia. 
They  were  flattered  with  hopes  of  auxiliaries  from 
the  Turks :  and  expected  engineers  and  money 
from  tiie  French  mouarch. 

In  England,  the  efl"ects  of  those  intrigues  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  whig  ministers  began 
to  appear.  The  trial  of  Sacheverel  had  excited  a 
popular  spirit  of  aversion  to  those  who  favoure<l  the 
dissenters.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  queen,  censuring  all  resist- 
ance as  a  rebellious  doctrine,  founded  upon  anii- 
monarchial  and  republican  principles.  At  the  same 
time  counter-addresses  were  procured  by  the  whigs 
extolling  the  revolution,  and  magnifying  the  conduct 
of  the  present  parliament.  The  queen  begun  to 
express  her  attachment  to  the  lories,  by  mortUying 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  she  wrote  to  the  general,  desiring 
that  the  regiment  which  had  been  commanded  by 
that  nobleman  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Hill,  brolher 
to  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  supplanted  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  in  the  queen's  friendship,  and  was, 
in  elTcct,  the  source  of  this  political  revolution. 
The  duke  represented  to  her  majesty,  in  person, 
tlu>  jn'cjudiee  thut  would  redound  to  the  service 
from  the  promotion  of  such  ft  young  olTicer  over  the 
heads  of  a  great  many  brave  men,  who  had  exni- 
biled  repealed  proofs  of  valour  and  capacity,  ilu 
expo-iluliiti'd  with  his  «nvereif;n  on  this  extruordi- 
imry   nmrU  uf  ourtial  r.'iiuid    to  the  brotlirr  vi   Mr«. 
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Masham,  which  he  could  not  help  considering  as  a 
declaration  against  himself  an.i  his  family,  who  had 
so  much  cause  to  complain  of  that  lady's  malice  and 
ingratitude.  To  this  remonstrance  the  queen  made 
no  other  reply,  than  that  he  would  do  well  to  consult 
his  friends.  The  earl  of  Godolphin  enforced  his 
friend's  arguments,  though  without  effect ;  and  the 
duke  retired  in  disgust  to  Windsor.  The  queen 
appeared  at  council  without  taking  the  least  notice 
cf  his  ahsence,  which  did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  whole 
whig  faction.  Several  noblem..-n  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  majesty  on  the  subject,  and  explain  the  bad 
consequences  of  disobliging  a  man  who  had  done 
such  eminent  services  to  the  nation.  She  told  them 
his  services  were  still  fresh  in  her  memory  :  and 
that  she  retained  all  her  former  kindness  for  his 
liorson.  Hearing,  however,  that  a  popular  clamour 
WIS  raised,  and  that  the  house  of  commons  intend.id 
t"  pass  some  votes  that  would  be  disagreeable  to  her 
■  md  her  new  counsellors,  she  ordered  the  earl  of 
(iiiiolphin  to  write  to  the  duke,  to  dispose  of  the 
re;;iinent  as  he  should  think  proper,  and  return  to 
town  immediately.  Before  he  received  this  inti- 
iiiaiion  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen,  desirin 
f'lc  would  permit  him  to  retire  from  business.  In 
aiinver  to  this  petition,  she  assured  him  his  suspicions 
were  groundless,  and  insisted  upon  his  coming  to 
council.  The  duchess  demanded  an  audience  of  hei 
nitjesty,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  her  own  cha. 
T;tcier  from  some  aspersions.  She  hoped  to  work 
upon  the  queen's  tenderness,  and  retrieve  the  in- 
Durnce  she  had  lost.  She  protested,  argued,  wept, 
and  supplicated  :  but  the  queen  was  too  well  pleased 
ttilh  her  own  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
i.lliLi's  friendship,  to  incur  such  slavery  for  the 
luture.  All  the  humiliation  of  the  duchess  served 
'-Illy  to  render  herself  the  more  contemptible.  The 
queen  heard  her  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign 
"f  emotion,  and  all  she  would  vouchsafe  was  a  repe- 
tition of  these  words,  "  You  desired  no  answer,  and 
you  shall  have  none  :"  alluding  to  an  expression  in 
11  litter  she  had  received  from  the  duchess.  As  an 
I'l'litional  mortification  to  the  ministry,  the  office  of 
bird-chamberlain  was  transferred  from  the  duke  of 
Ki-iit  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  lately 
viiteil  with  the  tories,  and  maintained  an  intimacy  of 
ci.rrespondence  with  Mr.  Harlcy.  The  interest  of 
the  liuke  of  Marlborough  was  not  even  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  dismission  of  his  own  son.indaw,  the 
'  arl  of  Sunderland,  from  the  post  of  secretary-of- 
I  tatc,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Uartmiiuth, 

The  queen  was  generally  applauded  as  asserting 
li.T  just  prerogative,  and  setting  herself  free  from 
,Mi  arbitrary  cabal,  by  which  she  had  been  so  long 
k'l't  in  dependence.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  went 
1  '  1  ourt  on  this  occasion,  and  told  her  majesty  he 
»i^  extremely  glad  that  he  could  now  salute  her 
•IMii-n  in  reality.  The  whole  whig  party  were 
1  I ^liy  "alarmed  at  these  alterations.  The  directors 
I  till-  Bank  represented  to  her  majesty  the  preju- 
'  ••  that  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  public  credit 

n  a  change  of  the  ministry.     The  emperor  and 
latcs-general  interposed   in  this  domestic  revo- 

I'lii.  Their  ministers  at  London  presented  ine. 
iiiiiriitlR,  explaining  in  what  manner  foreign  ati'airs 
would  be  inllueiiird  by  an  alteration  in  the  British 
ministry.  The  queen  assured  them,  that,  whatever 
changes  might  be  made,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
Bhoiild  be  continued  in  his  employments.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  earl  of  Godulphin  was  divested 
of  his  office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  commission 
Bubjected  to  the  direction  of  Ilarley,  appointed 
Vol,,    11. 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  under-treasurer. 
The  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared  president  of  the 
council,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Somers  ;  the  staff  oi 
lord-steward  being  taken  from  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, was  given  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and 
Mr,  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secretary's  office, 
to  make  way  for  Mr,  Henry  St.  John.  The  lord- 
chancellor  having  resigned  the  great-seal,  it  was 
first  put  in  commission,  and  afterwards  given  to  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt.  The  earl  of  Wharton  surrendered 
his  commission  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
the  queen  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ormond.  The 
earl  of  Orford  withdrew  himself  from  the  board  of 
admiralty;  and  Mr.  George  Granville  was  appointed 
secretary-of-war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  The  command  of  the  forces  in  Portugal  was 
bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Portraore  :  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county-palatinate  of  Lancaster.  In  a  word,  there 
was  not  one  whig  left  in  any  office  of  state,  except 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  would  have  renounced 
his  command,  had  he  not  been  earnestly  dissuaded 
by  his  particular  friends  from  taking  such  a  step  as 
might  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  That  the  triumph  of  the  tories  might  he 
complete,  the  queen  dissolved  the  whig  parliament, 
after  such  precautions  were  taken  as  could  not  fail 
to  influence  the  new  election  in  favour  of  the  other 
party. 

To  this  end  nothing  so  effectually  contributed  as 
did  the  trial  of  Sacheverel,  who  was  used  as  an  instru- 
ment and  tool  to  vviud  and  turn  the  passions  of  the 
vulgar.  Having  been  presented  to  a  benefice  in 
North  Wales,  he  went  in  procession  to  that  country, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  He  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  different  noblemen,  who, 
while  they  worshipped  him  as  the  idol  of  their  fac- 
tion, could  not  help  despising  the  object  of  their 
adoration.  He  was  received  in  several  towns  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  corporation  in  their  formali- 
ties, and  often  attended  by  a  body  of  a  thousand 
horse.  At  Bridgenorth  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Creswell, 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  the  like 
number  of  persons  on  foot,  wearing  white  knots 
edged  with  gold,  and  three  leaves  of  gilt  laurel  in 
their  hats.  The  hedges  were  for  two  miles  dressed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  lined  with  people; 
and  the  steeples  covered  with  streamers,  flags,  and 
colours.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  cry  of  "The 
church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel."  The  clergy  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  seemed  to 
spread  like  a  contagion  through  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees of  people,  and  had  such  effect  upon  the  election,? 
for  a  new  parliament,  that  very  few  were  returned 
as  members  but  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  against  the  whig  administration.  Now 
the  queen  had  the  pleasure  to  see  all  the  offices  of 
state,  the  lieutenancy  of  Loudon,  the  management 
of  corporations,  and  the  direction  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  in  the  hands  of  the  tories.  When  these 
met  on  the  'i.'ith  of  November,  Mr.  Bromley  was 
chosen  speaker  without  opposition.  The  queen,  in 
her  speech,  recommended  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  vigour,  especially  in  Spain.  She  declared 
herself  resolved  to  support  the  church  of  England; 
to  preserve  the  British  constitution  according  to  the 
union  ;  to  maiutain  the  indulgence  by  law  allowed 
to  scrupulous  consciences;  and  to  employ  none  but 
such  as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  protestank 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  lords,  in 
thier  addreiM,  promised  to  concur  in  all  reasonable 
3  H 
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measures  towards  procuring  an  honourable  peace.  |  and  this  consummate  general  was  represented  as  the 


Th 


rin  and  hearty  in  thei 
najpsty  to  discoontenanc 


assurances,  exh 

all  such  principles  and  measures  as  had  lately 
threatened  her  royal  crown  and  dignity ;  measures 
which,  whenever  they  might  prevail,  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  whole  constitution,  both  in  church  and 
state.  After  this  declaration  they  proceeded  to 
consider  the  estimates,  and  cheerfully  granted  the 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  part  of  which  was 
raised  by  two  lotteries.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the 
earl  of  Scarborough  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
house  should  be  returned  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough :  but  the  duke  of  Argyle  made  some  objec- 
tions to  the  motion ;  and  the  general's  friends, 
dreading  the  consequence  of  putting  the  question. 


lowest  of  mankind.  So  unstable  is  the  popularity 
of  every  character  that  fluctuates  between  two  oppo- 
site tides  of  faction. 

The  lords,  in  their  answer  to  the  queen's  mes- 
sage, declared,  that  as  the  misfortune  in  Spain 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  some  preceding 
mismanagement,  they  would  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  discover  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  like  for 
the  future.  They  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Spain  ;  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
being  examined  before  the  committee,  imputed  all 
the  miscarriages  in  the  course  of  that  war  to  the 
earl  of  Galway  and  General  Stanho|,e.  Notwith- 
standing the  defence  of  Galway,  which  was  clear 
and  convincing,    the  house  resolved.  That  the  earl 


postponed  the  consideration  of  this  proposal  until  !  of  Peterborough  had  given  a  faithful  and  honour- 
the  duke  should  return  from  the  continent.     The  I  able  account  of  the  councils  of  war  in  Valenc 
!arl  01    Peterborough  was   appointed   ambassador- 1  that  the  earl  of  Galway,    Lord  Tyrawley,  and  ( 


extraordinary  to  the  imperial  court:  the  earl  of 
Rivers  was  sent  in  the  same  quality  to  Hanover: 
Mr.  Richard  Hill  was  nominated  envoy-e.xtraordi- 
iiary  to  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the 
council-of-state  appointed  for  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  in  the  room  of  Lieutenant- 
generalCadogan.  Meredith,  Macartney,  and  Honey- 
wood,  were  deprived  of  their  regiments,  because  in 
their  cups  they  had  drank  confusion  to  the  enemies 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

This  nobleman  arrived  in  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  December.  He  conferred  about  half 
an  hour  in  private  with  the  queen,  and  next  morning 
asisisted  at  a  committee  of  the  privy-council.  Her 
majesty  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  need  not 
expect  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  as  formerly : 
and  told  him  she  hoped  he  would  live  well  witli  iter 
ministers.       He    expressed   no   resentment  at   the 


neral  Stanhope,  in  advising  an  otTensive  war,  had 
been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  battle  at  Almanza, 
the  source  of  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  one 
great  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  expedition 
to  Toulon,  concerted  with  her  majesty.  They  voted 
that  the  prosecution  of  an  offensive  war  in  Sjiain 
was  approved  and  directed  by  the  ministers,  who 
were,  therefore,  justly  blameable,  as  having  contri- 
buted to  all  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  expedition  against  Toulon  : 
that  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  during  his  command 
in  Spain,  had  performed  many  great  and  eminent 
services  ;  and,  if  his  opinion  had  been  followed,  it 
might  have  prevented  the  misfortunes  that  ensued. 
Then  the  duke  of  Buckingham  moved,  That  the 
thanks  of  the  liouse  should  be  given  to  the  earl,  for 
his  remarkalile  and  eminent  services  :  and  these  he 
actually  received  from  the  mouth  of  the  lord-keeper, 


alterations  which  had  been  made  ;   but  resolved  to  '  Harcourt,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  drop  some 


acquiesce  iii  the  queen's  pleasure,  and  retain  the 
command  of  the  army  on  her  own  terms.  On  the 
2nd  of  January,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses,  intimating  tliat  there  had  been  an  action 
in  Spain  to  the  disadvantage  of  King  Charles:  that 
the  damage  having  fallen  particularly  on  the  English 
forces,  she  had  given  directions  for  sending  and 
procuring  troops  to  repair  the  loss,  and  hoped  the 
parliament  would  approve  her  conduct.  Both  houses 
seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  theirspleen  against 
the  old  ministry.  The  history  of  England  is  dis- 
graced by  the  violent  conduct  of  two  turbulent  fac- 
tions, which,  in  their  turn,  engrossed  the  adminis- 
tration, and  legislative  power.  The  parliamentary 
strain  was  quite  altered.     One  can  hardly  conceive 


flections  upon  the  mercen:iry  disiiositum 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  house,  proceed- 
ing in  the  inquiry,  passed  another  vote,  importing, 
Tinat  the  late  ministry  had  been  negligent  in  ma- 
naging the  Spanish  war,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  nation.  Finding  that  the  Portuguese  tmups 
were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  they  resolved.  That  the  earl  of  Galway, 
in  yielding  this  point,  had  acted  contrary  to  tlie 
honcmr  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
These  resolutions  they  included  in  an  address  to 
the  queen,  who  had  been  present  during  the  de- 
bates, which  were  extremely  violent;  and  to  every 
separate  vote  was  attached  a  severe  protest.  These 
were  not  the  proceedings  of  candour  and  nati 


how  resolutions  so  widely  different  could  be  taken    justice,  but  the  ebullitions  of  party  zeal  and  ranco- 

on  the  same  subject,  witli  any  shadow  of  reason  and  ^  rous  animosity. 

decorum.     Marlborough,  who  but  a  few  months  be-        While  the  lords  were  employed  in   this  inquiry, 

fore  had  been  so  highly  extolled  and  caressed   by    the  commons  examined  certain  abuses  which  had 

crept  into  the  management  of  the  navy ;  and  some 
censures  were  passed  upon  certain  persons  concerned 
in  contracts  for  victualling  the  seamen.     The  inh 


the  representatives  of  the  peunle,  was  now 
the    object  of  parliamentary  batred   and 


become 
censure, 
though  no  sensible  alteration  had  happened  in  his 
conduct  or  success.  That  hero,  who  had  retrieved 
the  glory  of  the  British  arms,  won  so  many  battles, 
subdued  such  a  number  of  towns  and  districts, 
humbled  the  pride  and  checked  the  ambition  of 
France,  secured  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and,  as  it 
wcip,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot-wheels,  was  in 
a  few  wcckri  dwindled  into  an  object  of  contempt 
and  derision.  IIo  was  ridiculed  in  public  libels, 
and  reviled  in  private  conversation.  Instances  were 
every  where  repeated  of  hi>  fraud,  avarice,  and  ex- 
tortion;  hii  insolence,  cruelty,  ambiliun,  and  niis- 
couducl :  aven  Ida  coui:a{(e  wu  collud  in  quuniiuu  ; 


bitunts  of  St.  Olave's  and  other  parishes  presented 
a  petition,  complaining  that  a  great  number  of  I'ala- 
tines,  inhabiting  one  house,  miglit  produce  among 
them  a  contagious  distemper;  and  in  time  become 
a  charge  to  the  public,  as  they  were  destitute  of  all 
visible  means  of  subsistence.  This  petition  had 
been  procured  by  the  tories,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons might  have  another  handle  for  attacking  the 
lute  ministry.     A   committee  was  appointed   to   in- 

?uiro  upon  what  invitatiim  or  encouragement  thn^n 
'almines  had  come  to  Knglnr.d.     The  papers  re 
liktiug  to  this  affair  being  laid  before  tlieni  by  thu 
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queen's  order,  and  perused,  the  house  resolved.  That 
the  inviting  and  bringing  over  the  poor  Palatines 
uf  all  religions,  at  the  public  expense,  was  an  extra- 
vagant and  unreasonable  charge  to  the  kingdom, 
and  a  scandalous  misapplication  of  the  public  money, 
tending  to  the  increase  and  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state  ;  and,  That  whoever  advised  their 
being  brought  over  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen  and 
kingdom.  Animated  by  the  heat  of  this  inquiry, 
Ihey  passed  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for  a  general 
naturalization  of  all  prutestants ;  but  this  was  re- 
jected in  the  house  of  lords.  Another  bill  was 
(^'iiacted  into  a  law,  imjiorting,  That  no  person 
shduld  be  deemed  qualified  for  representing  a  county 
ui  parliament,  unless  he  possessed  an  estate  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  restricting  the  quali- 
fication of  burgess  to  half  that  sum.  The  design  of 
this  bill  was  to  exclude  trading  people  from  the 
IiMUse  of  commons,  and  to  lodge  the  legislative 
jjouer  with  the  landholders.  A  third  act  passed, 
permitting  the  importatioa  of  French  wine  in  neu- 
tral bottoms  ;  a  bill  against  which  the  whigs  loudly 
t'xclaimed,  as  a  national  evil,  and  a  scandalous  cum- 
piiment  to  the  enemy. 

A  violent  party  in  the  house  of  commons  began 
t)  luuk  upon  Harley  as  a  lukewarm  tory,  because 
be  would  not  enter  precipitately  into  all  their  fac- 
tMU3  measures:  they  even  began  to  suspect  his 
principles,  when  his  credit  was  re-established  by  a 
very  singular  accident.  Guiscard,  the  French  par- 
tisan, of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made, 
thuught  himself  very  ill  rewarded  for  his  services, 
uith  a  precarious  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  enjoyed  from  the  queen's  bounty.  He  had 
11  renounced  by  St.  John,  the  former  companion 
ins  pleasures:  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
lin  an  audience  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to 
1  iii.ind  more  considerable  appointments.  Harley 
u  as  his  enemy,  and  all  access  to  her  majesty  was 
'!>  iiied.  Enraged  at  these  disappointments,  he  at- 
ti'iiipted  tu  make  his  peace  with  the  court  of  France, 
and  uffered  his  services,  in  a  letter  to  one  Moreau, 
a  banker  in  Paris.  This  packet,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  transmit  by  the  way  of  Portugal,  was 
iTit'Tcepted,  and  a  warrant  issued  out  to  apprehend 
limi  fur  high-treason.  When  the  messenger  dis- 
ariiiL-d  him  in  St.  James's-park,  he  exhibited  marks 
"I  i^'uiUy  confusion  and  despair,  and  begged  that  he 
u'.:;ld  kill  him  directly.  Being  conveyed  to  the 
r  M  kpit,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  he  perceived  a  pen- 
1-  Ijing  upon  a  table,  and  took  it  up  without 
■  1'^  perceived  by  the  attandants.  A  committee 
-uncil  was  immediately  summoned,  and  Guiscard 
'  ,  'iil^ht  before  them  to  be  examined.  Finding  that 
!i.s  inrrespundouce  with  Moreau  was  discovered,  he 
'''<■  irt'd  to  speak  in  private  with  Secretary  St.  John, 
iiL,  in  all  probability,  he  had  resolved  to  assassi- 
Uis  request  being  refused,  he  said,  "  That's 
•i  I  not  one  word  !  "  St.  John  being  out  of  his 
(.  ii'.ii,  ho  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  exclaiming, 
"Have  at  thee,  then!"  stabbed  iiim  in  the  breast 
with  ihn  pnikmle  which  he  had  concealed.  The 
instrument  broke  upon  the  bone,  without  pene- 
trating into  the  cavity:  ueverthelcss,  he  repeated 
the  blow  with  such  force,  that  the  chancellor  of  thr> 
exchequer  fell  to  the  ground.  Secvetarv  St.  John, 
pe-ing  him  fall,  cried  out,  "The  villain' has  killed 
Mr.  Harley!"  and  drew  his  sword.  Several  other 
nn'Tiibeis  fulluwed  his  example,  and  wounded  Guis- 
card in  sevrral  i.bi.es.  Yet  he  made  a  desperate 
defence  until  he  was  overpowered  by  the  messengers  | 


and  servants,  and  conveyed  from  the  council-cham- 
ber, which  he  had  filled  with  terror,  tumult,  and 
confusion.  His  wounds,  though  dangerous,  were 
not  mortal:  but  he  died  of  a  gangrene  occasioned 
by  the  bruises  he  had  sustained.  This  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Harley,  by  a  person  who  wanted  to  esta- 
blish a  traitorous  correspondence  with  France, 
extinguished  the  suspicions  of  those  who  began  to 
doubt  that  minister's  integrity.  The  two  houses  of 
parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  declared 
their  belief,  that  Mr.  Harley's  fidelity  to  her  ma- 
jesty, and  zeal  for  her  service,  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  faction 
They  besought  her  majesty  to  take  all  possible  care 
of  her  sacred  person;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  give 
directions  for  causing  papists  to  be  removed  from 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  A  procla 
matiun  was  published,  ordering  the  laiTs  to  be  strictly 
put  in  execution  against  papists.  When  Harlev 
appeared  in  the  house  of  commons  after  his  recovery 
he  was  congratulated  upon  it  by  the  speaker,  iu  a 
florid  and  fulsome  prt-'iiieditated  speech.  An  act 
was  passed,  decreeing,  That  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  a  privy-councillor  should  be  feluuy  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  earl  of  Rochester  dying, 
Harley  became  sole  minister,  was  created  baron  of 
Wigmore,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl,  by  the 
noble  and  ancient  title  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer; 
to  crown  his  prosperity,  he  was  appointed  lord-trea- 
surer, and  vested  with  the  supreme  administratiua 
of  affairs. 

The  commons  empowered  certain  persons  to  exa- 
mine grants  made  by  King  William,  and  report  the 
value  of  them,  as  well  as  the  considerations  upim 
which  they  were  made.  Upon  their  report  a  bill 
was  formed,  and  passed  that  house ;  but  the  lords 
rejected  it  ai  the  first  reauing.  Their  next  step  was 
to  examine  the  public  accounts,  with  a  view  to  fix 
an  imputation  on  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  They 
voted,  That  above  thirty-five  millions  of  the  money 
granted  b/  parliament  remained  unaccounted  for. 
This  sum,  however,  included  some  accounts  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Charles  and  King  William.  One- 
half  of  the  whule  was  charged  to  Mr.  Bridges,  the 
paymaster,  who  had  actually  accounted  for  all  the 
money  he  had  received,  except  about  three  millions, 
though  these  accounts  had  not  passed  through  the 
auditor's  office.  The  commons  afterwards  proceeded 
to  inquire  into  the  debts  of  the  navy,  that  exceeded, 
five  millions,  which,  with  many  other  debts,  were 
thrown  into  one  stock,  amounting  to  nine  millions 
fiiur  hundred  and  sevcnty-nne  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds.  A  fund  was  formed 
for  paying  an  interest  or  annuity  of  six  percent. 
until  the  principal  should  be  discharged;  and  with 
this  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  a  projected  trade  iu 
the  South-sea,  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  navy- 
bills,  debentures,  and  other  public  securities,  which 
were  incorporated  for  this  purpose.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  South. sea  company,  founded  upon 
a  chimerical  supposition,  that  the  English  would  bo 
permitted  to  traclc  upon  the  coast  of  Peru  in  the 
West  Indies.  Perhaps,  the  new  ministry  hoped  to 
obtain  this  permission,  as  an  equivalent  for  their 
abandoning  the  interest  of  King  Charh-s,  with  re- 
spect to  his  pretensions  upon  Spain.  By  this  lime 
the  Emperor  Joseph  had  died  of  the  small-pox  with- 
out male  issue  ;  so  that  bin  brother's  immediate  aim 
wus  to  succeed  him  on  the  imperial  throne.  This 
event  was,  on  the  *2Uth  of  April,  communicated  by 
a  message  from  the  queen  to  both  houses.  She  told 
ttiem,  ttiat  the  statea-generul   liuU  concurred  wilb 
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her  in  a  resolution  to  suprort  the  house  of  Austria; 
and  that  they  had  alroaJy  taken  such  measures  as 
«ould  secure  the  election  of  Charles  as  head  of  the 

^"The^'house  of  commons,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
their  attachment  to  the  church,   in  consequence  ot 
an  address  from  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and 
a  Quickenin.T  message  from  the  queen,  passed  a  bill 
(ov  buUd.ng  fifty  new  churches  in  the   suburbs  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  the  duty  on  coals,  which  had  been  granted 
for  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  now  finished.     This 
imposition  was  continued  until   it  should  raise  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty   thousand  pounds 
At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  commons  presented 
a  remonstrance  or  representation  to   the   queen,  in 
which  thev  told  her,  that  they  had  not  only   raised 
the    necessary   supplies,   but    also    discharged    the 
heavy  debts  of  which  the  nation  had  so  long   and 
justly  complained.     They  said,  that,  in  tracing  the 
causes  of  this  debt,  they  had  discovered  fraud,  em- 
bezzlement, and  misapplication  of  the  public  money  : 
that  they  who  of  late  vears  had  the  management  ot 
the  treasury  were  guilty  of  notorious  breach  of  trust 
aud  injustice  to  the  nation,  in  allowing  above  thirty 
millions    to   remain   unaccounted   for;   a  purposed 
omission  that  looked  like  a  design   to  conceal  em- 
bezzlements.    They  begged  her  majesty  would  give 
immediate  directions  for  compelling  the  several  im- 
prest accountants  speedily  to  pass  their   accounts. 
They  expressed  their  hope,  that  such  of  the  account- 
ants as  had  neglected  their  duty  in  prosecuting  their 
accounts,  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  w'th  the 
public  money.     Thev  affirme.l,  that  from  all  these 
Ivil  practices  and  worse  designs  of  some  persons, 
»ho  had  by  false  professions  of  love  to  their  country, 
insinuated  themselves  into  her  royal  f^jour,  irrepa- 
rable mischief  would  have  accrued  to  the  pubhc,  had 
not  her  majesty,  in  her  great  wisdom,   seasonal,  y 
discovered  the  fatal  tendency  of  such  measures,  and 
removed  from  the  administration  those  who  had  so 
ill  answered  her  majesty's  favourable  opinion,  and 
in  so  manv  instances  grossly  ahiised  the  trust  re- 
posed  in  -them.      They  observed  that  her  people 
could  with  greater  patience  have  ^"ff"^^'',"'^  "'"»  ; 
fold  injuries  done  to  themselves,  by  the  Irauds  and 
depredations  of  such  evil  ministers,   had  not   the 
same  men  proceeded  to  treat  her  sacred  person  with 
u'Xt"uliilss  and  disregard.     This  representation 
being  circulated  through  the  kingdom,  produced  the 
desired  effect  of  innaming  the  minds  of  the  peopl- 
against  the  late  ministry.     Such  «P=J'«"%7" 
become  necessary  for  the  execution  o   Oxford  s  p  o- 
iect   which  was  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  a  wai  iriat 
had' already  subjected   the   people   to   grievous  op- 
nres.ion    and  even  accumulated  heavy  burdens  to  be 
?ran,miUed  to  their  posterity.     The  nation  was  ...- 
"p*rcd  by  extravagant  ideas  of  glory  and  conquest, 
even  to  l  rage  of  war-making;    so  that    he   new 
;:^i,ier,.in.'dert„dispelthoscda.,gerouschu,.eras 
were  obliged   to   take  measures   for  exciUng  tluir 
TndiKnatiou    and   contempt   against   those    persons 
wl.  m  they  had   formerly  idolized  as   their  heroes 
r„rparii.      On  the    12th  of   •""•■■.    ""i  .jl"-;;": 
having  given  the  royal  a.sent  to  .cvcral  pub  ic  ami 
mivate  lulls  made   an   ulTectionatc  speech  to  both 
Lu.e».     Sh'e  thanked  the  commons   "'  l'"  »'>"";»^ 
cxpre.-ion.,  for  having  complied  with  «1   ''^'^  »    •■   • 
for  having  baffled  the  exi.eclalions  of  her  enemies 
•     r    1,  ,,  .„„„li,.H  for  the  surv  co  of  the  em-umg 
"ari^^Zngl-raiitod  greater  .urns  than   were 
«ver' given  to  any  prince  in  ono  sewion ;    and  m 


havin<r  settled  funds  for  the  payment   of  the  public 
debts,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  restored. 
She  expressed  her  earnest  concern  for  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  her  fixed   resobition 
to  support  and  encourage  the  church  ot  England  as 
by  law  established.     Then  the  parliament  was  pro- 
of the  convocation  which  was  assembled  with  the 
new  parliament,  the  lower  house  chose   Dr.  After 
bury,  their  prolocutor.     He  was  an  enterprising  ec 
clesiastic,  of  extensive  learning,  acute   talents,  yio 
lently  attached  to  tory  principles,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  prime-minister,  Oxford;  so  that 
he  directed  all  the  proceedings  in  the  lower  house 
of  convocation,  in  concert  with  that  minister.      Ihe 
queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  arclibishop    signified  Her 
hope   that  the  consultations  of  the  clergy  might  be 
of  use  to  repress  the  attempts  of  loose  and  profane 
persons.      She  sent  a  licence  under  the  broad-seal, 
empowering  them  to  sit  and  do  business  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  ever  had  been  granted   since  the   re- 
formation.     They  were  ordered  to   lay   before  the 
queen  an  account  of  excessive  growth  of  infidelity 
and  heresy,  as  well  as  of  other  abuses,  that  neces- 
sary measures  might  be  taken    for  a  reformation. 
The  bishops  were  purposelv  slighted  and  overlooked, 
because  thev  bad  lived   in   harmony  with  the  late 
ministers.     A  committee  being  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  the  churcti 
and  religion     Atterbury  undertook  the  task,    and 
composed  a  remonstrance  that  contained  the  most 
keen  and  severe  strictures  upon  the  administration, 
as  it  had  been  exercised  since  the  time  ot  the  revo- 
lution.   Another  was  penned  by  the  bishops  in  more 
moderate  terms  ;  and  several  regulations  were  made, 
but   in    none    of  these  did   the  two  houses  agree. 
Thev  concurred,  however,  in  censuring  some  tenets 
favouring    arianism,    broached    and    supported   by 
Mr  Whiston,  mathematical  professor  m  Cambridge. 
He' had  been  expelled  the  university,  and  wrote  a 
vindication  of  himself,  dedicated  to  the  convocation 
The  archbishop  doubted  wliether  this  assembly  could 
proceed  against  a  man  for  heresy  :  the  judges  were 
consulted,  and  the  majority  of  them  g.ive  in  their 
opinion    that  the   convocation  had   a  jurisdiction 
Four  of  them  professed  the  contrary  sentiment  which 
they  maintained  from  the  statutes  made   at  the   re- 
formation.    The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishoiis, 
said   that  as  there  was  now  no  doubt  of  their  juris- 
diction,  she  expected  they  would   proceed  in   the 
matter  before  them.     Fresh  scruples  arising,  they 
determined  to  examine  the  book,  without  proceeding 
against  the  author,  and  this   was  censured  accord- 
inclv      An  extract  of  the  sentence  was  sent  to  the 
queen;  but  she  did  not  signify  her  pleasure  on  this 
subiecl,  and  the  affair  remained  in  suspense.   Whis- 
ton published  a  work  in  four  volumes,  justifying  his 
doctrine,  and  maintaining  that  the  apostolical  co.i- 
stitutious  were  not  only  canonical,   but  a's"  P"  ; 
ferable  in  point  of  authority  to  the  epistles  and  the 

^'"The'new  ministry  had  not  yet  determined  to  su- 
persede the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  command  ,. 
he  army.    This  was  a  step  which  could  not  bo  tak.  n 
without  giving  umbrage  to  the   l^-J^'^.  '"'.''.  "^X' 
allies      He   therefore,  set  out  for    Holland  in   th, 
luontii  of  February,  after  the  queen  had  assured  hi... 
hat  he  might  d,.peud  upon  the  punctual  payment  o 
le  forces      Having  conferred  with  the  deputies  .. 
I  the  States  about  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  he 
about  the  middle  of  April,  assembled   the   army  a 
I  Orcbie»,  between  Lisle  and  Douay  ;  while  maresihul 
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<1"  Villars  drew  together  the  French  troops  in  the 
nrighbourhood  of  Cambray  and  Arras.  Louis  had 
liy  this  time  depopulated  as  well  as  impoverished  his 
kingdom;  yet  his  subjects  still  Hocked  to  his  stand- 
ard with  surprising  spirit  and  attachment.  Under 
llic  pressure  of  extreme  misery  they  uttered  not  one 
complaint  of  their  sovereign,  but  imputed  all  their 
calamities  to  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  all 
I'^xclusive  of  all  the  other  impositions  that  were  laid 
upon  that  people,  they  consented  to  pay  the  tenth 
jH-nuy  of  their  whole  substance;  but  all  their  efforts 
of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  prince  would  have 
been  ineffectual,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  permission  of  Philip,  undertaken  re- 
peated voyages  to  the  South-sea,  from  whence  they 
brought  home  immense  treasures  ;  while  the  allies 
tuok  no  steps  for  intercepting  these  supplies,  though 
nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  the  English 
tl'.iu  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  this  great  resource, 
and  convert  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Had  a 
■■quadron  of  ships  been  annually  employed  for  this 
purpose,  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain  must 
hive  been  literally  starved,  and  Louis  obliged  to 
submit  to  such  terms  as  the  confederates  might  have 
tiiiiught  proper  to  impose.  Villars  had  found  means 
t.i  assemble  a  very  numerous  army,  with  which  he 
encamped  behind  the  river  .Sanset,  in  such  an  ad- 
vantageous post  as  could  not  be  attacked  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marl- 
tiorough  passed  the  Scarpe,  and  formed  his  camp 
Im  tv\een  Douay  and  Bouchain,  where  he  was  joined 
iry  Prince  Eugene  on  the  "iSrd  of  May.  This  ge- 
ii.'rdl,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Understanding  that  detachments  had  been 
made  from  the  army  of  Villars  to  the  Rhine,  and 
that  the  elector  of  Ijavaria  intended  to  act  in  the 
'iiipire,  the  prince,  by  order  from  the  court  of  Vi- 
I  iiiia,  marched  towards  the  Upper  Rhine  with  the 
Imperial  and  Palatine  troops,  to  secure  Geriuanv. 
I  lie  duke  of  Marlborough  repassing  the  Scarpe,  en- 
c  aaiped  in  the  plains  of  Lens,  from  whence  he  ad- 
.  iijcod  towards  Air,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack 
lln-  French  lines  in  that  quarter.  These  lines  be- 
ginning at  Bouchain  on  the  Scheldt,  were  continued 
along  the  Sanset  and  the  Scarpe  to  Arras,  and 
tljtiice  along  the  Upper  Scarpe  to  Canche.  They 
\\.  !!■  defended  by  redoubts  and  other  works,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Villars  judged  they  were  impregna- 
lih-.  and  called  them  the  Ne  plus  ullrd  of  Marl- 
bnrungh. 

'1  Ilis  nobleman  advancing  within  two  le.igues  of 
ihi'  Trench  lines,  ordered  a  great  number  of  facines 
I'.  !h'  made,  declaring  he  would  attack  them  the  next 
luniiiing;  so  that  Villars  drew  all  his  forces  on  that 
,^i(lc,  in  full  expectation  of  an  engagement.  The 
duke,  on  the  supposition  that  the  passage  of  the 
Hansel  by  Arloux  would  be  loft  unguarded,  had  or- 
dered the  Generals  Cadogan  and  Uompesch  to  assem- 
ble twenty  battalions  and  seventeen  8([uadrons  from 
Uouay  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  to  march  to 
Arleux,  where  they  should  endeavour  to  pass  the 
Sanset.  Brigadier  Sutton  was  detached  with  the 
artillery  and  pontoons,  to  lay  bridges  over  the  canal 
near  Goulczcn,  and  over  the  Scarpe  at  Vitry,  while 
the  duke,  with  the  whole  confederate  army  began 
In.s  march  for  the  same  place  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. Ho  proceeded  with  such  expedition,  that  by 
live  in  the  morning  he  passed  the  river  at  Vitry. 
There  he  received  intelligence,  that  Uompesch  had 
taken  possession  of  the  passfjs  on  the  Sanset  and 
Scln'Idt  without  opposition,  the  enemy  having  with-  I 
drawn  their  detachments  from  that  side,  justa»  he  | 


had  imagined.  He  himself,  with  his  vanguard  ot 
iifty  squadrons,  hastened  his  march  towards  Arleux, 
and  before  eight  o'clock  arrived  at  Bata-Bachuel, 
where  in  two  hours  he  was  joined  by  the  heads  of 
the  columns  into  which  he  had  divided  his  infantry. 
Villars  being  certified  of  his  intention,  about  two  in 
the  morning,  decamped  with  his  whole  army,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  household 
troops,  marched  all  night  with  such  expedition,  that 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  by  this  time  joined 
Count  Hompesch.  The  French  general  immedi- 
ately retreated  to  the  main  body  of  his  army,  which 
had  advanced  to  the  high  road  between  Arras  and 
Cambray,  while  the  alliesencanijted  upon  the  Scheldt, 
between  Ois  and  Estrun,  after  a  march  often  leagues 
without  halting,  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  history. 
By  this  plan,  so  happily  executed,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough fairly  outwitted  Villars,  and,  without  the 
loss  of  one  man,  entered  the  lines  which  he  had 
pronounced  impregnable.  This  stroke  of  the  English 
general  was  extolled  as  a  master-piece  of  military 
skill,  while  Villars  was  exposed  to  the  ridicule  even 
of  his  own  officers.  The  field-deputies  of  the  states- 
general  proposed  that  he  should  give  battle  to  the 
eni.'my,  who  passed  the  Scbehlt  at  Crevecceur,  in 
order  to  covet  Bouchain  :  but  the  duke  would  not 
hazard  an  engagement,  considering  how  much  the 
army  was  fatigued  by  the  loug  march  :  and  that  any 
misft>rtune,  while  they  continued  within  the  French 
lines,  might  be  fatal.  His  intention  was  to  besiege 
Bouchain  ;  an  enterprise  that  was  deemed  impracti- 
cable, inasmuch  as  the  place  was  situated  in  a  morass, 
strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar 
rison,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  army  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  allies.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  and  the  dissuasions  of  his  own  friends, 
he  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  :  and,  in  the 
meantime,  dispatched  Brigadier  Sutton  to  England, 
with  an  account  of  his  having  passed  the  French 
lines  ;  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  enemies. 
They  had  prognosticated  that  nothing  would  be  done 
during  this  campaign,  and  began  to  insinuate  that 
the  duke  could  strike  no  stroke  of  importance  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Prince  Eugene.  They  now 
endeavoured  to  lessen  the  glory  of  his  success;  and 
even  taxed  him  with  having  removed  his  camp  from 
a  convenient  situation  to  a  place  where  the  troops 
were  in  danger  of  starving.  Nothing  could  be  more 
provoking  than  this  scandalous  malevolence  to  a 
great  man  who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  his 
country,  and  was  then  actually  exposing  his  life  m 
her  service. 

On  the  [Oth  of  August  Bouchain  was  invested, 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  vigilance  and  capacity,  well 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  how 
much  his  reputation  would  depend  upon  his  success. 
Villars  had  taken  every  precaution  that  his  skill  and 
experience  couhl  suggest,  to  i)afne  the  endeavours 
of  the  English  general.  He  had  reinforced  the  gar- 
rison to  the  number  of  six  thousand  chosen  men, 
commanded  by  officers  of  known  courage  and  ability. 
Ho  made  some  efforts  to  raise  the  siege;  but  they 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  consummate  pru- 
dence and  activity  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
Then  he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  Douay,  which 
likewise  mincarricd.  If  wc  consider  that  the  English 
general,  ia  tbe  execution  of  his  plan,  was  obliged  to 
form  lines,  erect  regular  forts,  raise  batteries,  throv? 
bridjjesover  a  river,  make  a  causeway  through  a 
deep  morals,    provide  for  thu  ciecurity   of  convoys 
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atrainst  a  numerous  army  ou  one  side,  and  the  gar- ' 
risons  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes  on  the  other,  we 
must  allow  this  was  the  boldest  enterprise  of  the 
whole  war ;  that  it  required  all  the  fortitude,  skill 
and  resolution  of  a  great  general,  and  all  the  valour 
and  intrepidity  of  the  confederate  troops,  who  had 
scarce  ever  exhibited  such  amazing  proofs  of  courage 
upon  any  other  occasion  as  they  now  displayed  at 
the  siege  of  Bouchain.  In  twenty  days  after  the 
trenches  were  opened,  the  garrison  were  obliged  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war;  and  this 
conquest  was  the  last  military  exploit  performed  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  the  breaches  of  Bouchain 
were  no  sooner  repaired  than  the  opposite  armies 
began  to  separate,  and  the  allied  forces  were  quar- 
tered in  the  frontier  towns,  that  they  might  be  at 
hand  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring.  They 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  Macse,  almost  as  far 
as  the  Sambre;  of  the  Scheldt  from  Tournay  ;  and 
of  the  Lys  as  far  as  it  is  navigable.  They  had 
reduced  Spanish  fruelderland,  Limburg,  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Hainault;  they 
were  masters  of  the  Scarpe  ;  and,  by  the  conquest 
of  Bouchain,  they  had  opened  to  themselves  a  way 
into  the  very  bowels  of  France.  All  these  acquisi- 
tions were  owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  now  returned  to  the 
Hague,  and  arrived  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  November. 

The  queen  had  conferred  the  command  of  her 
forces  in  Spain  upon  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  was 
recalled  from  the  service  in  Flanders  for  that  pur- 
]K}se.  He  had  long  been  at  variance  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  a  circumstance  which  recommended 
hiui  the  more  strongly  tct  the  ministry.  He  landed 
at  Barcelona  on  the  '29th  of  May,  and  found  the 
British  troops  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of 
subsistence.  The  treasurer  had  promised  to  supply 
him  liberally;  the  commons  had  granted  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  that  service.  All  their 
hopes  of  success  were  fixed  on  the  campaign  in  that 
ki:ig(lom  :  and  indeed  the  army  commanded  by  the 
duke  de  Vendome  was  in  such  a  wretched  condition, 
that  if  Staremberg  had  been  properly  supported  by 
the  allies,  he  might  have  obtained  signal  advan- 
tages.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  having  waited  in  vain 
for  the  promised  remittances,  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  on  his  own  credit,  before  the  British  troops 
could  take  the  field.  At  length  Staremberg  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy,  who  attacked  him  at  the 
nass  of  Prato  del  Key,  where  they  were  repulsed  I 
witii  considerable  damage.  After  this  action  the 
duke  of  Argyle  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
conveyed  back  to  Barcelona.  Vendome  invested 
the  castle  of  Cardona,  which  was  vigorously  de- 
fended till  the  end  of  December,  when  a  detach- 
ment being  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  defeated 
the  besiegers,  killed  two  thousand  on  the  sjiot,  and 
look  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage. 
.Staremberg  was  unable  to  follow  the  blow  :  the  duke 
of  Argyle  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  ministry,  and 
loudly  complained  that  ho  was  altogether  unsup- 
ported ;  but  all  his  remonstrances  were  ineffectual : 
no  remittances  arrived;  and  he  returned  to  England 
without  having  been  able  to  attempt  any  thing  of 
iinportanco.  In  September,  King  Charles,  leaving 
his  queen  at  Barcelona,  set  sail  for  Italy,  ami  at 
Milan  hail  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
where  all  diKpules  were  compromised.  That  prince 
had  forced  hi«  way  into  .Savoy,  and  penetrated  as 
r..r  a«  Ihelthiur:  but  he  middenly  h:illed  in  the 
noddle  of  lii.i  cun-LT,  and  lifter  u  short  cainpaif;n  re- 


passed the  mountains.  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head 
of  the  German  forces,  protected  the  electors  at 
Frankfort  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  Charles 
was  unanimously  chosen  emperor;  the  electors  ot 
Cologne  and  Bavaria  having  been  excluded  from 
voting,  because  they  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire. The  war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the 
Muscovites  was  of  short  duration.  The  czar  ad- 
vanced so  far  into  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  from 
all  supplies,  and  altogether  in  the  power  of  his 
enemy.  In  this  emergency,  he  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt the  grand  vizier  in  private,  while  in  public  he 
proposed  articles  of  peace  that  were  accepted.  The 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  in  the  Turkish  army, 
charged  the  vizier  with  treachery,  and  that  minister 
was  actually  disgraced.  The  grand  Siguier  threa- 
tened to  renew  the  war;  but  he  was  appeased  by  the 
czar's  surrendering  Azoph. 

The  English  ministry  had  conceived  great  expec- 
tations from  an  expedition  against  Quebec  and  Pla- 
centia,  in  North  America,  planned  by  Colonel 
Nicholson,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Nova-Scotia, 
and  garrisoned  Porte-Royal,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Annapolis.  He  had  brought  four  Indian 
chiefs  to  England,  and  represented  the  advantages 
that  would  redound  to  the  nation  in  point  of  com- 
merce, should  the  French  be  expelled  from  North 
America.  The  ministers  relished  the  proposal.  A 
body  of  five  thousand  men  was  embarked  in  trans- 
ports, under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Hill,  brother 
to  Mrs.  Masham ;  and  they  sailed  from  Plymouth 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  a  strong  squadron  of 
ships  commanded  by  Sir  Hovenden  Walker.  At 
Boston  in  New  England,  they  were  joined  by  two 
regiments  of  Provincials  ;  and  about  four  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  American  planters,  Palatines, 
and  Indians,  rendezvoused  at  Albany,  in  order  to 
march  by  laud  into  Canada,  while  the  fleet  sailed 
up  the  river  of  that  name.  On  the  2lst  of  August, 
they  were  exposed  to  a  violent  storm,  and  driven 
among  rocks,  where  eight  transports  perished,  with 
about  eight  hundred  men.  The  admiral  immediately 
sailed  back  to  Spanish- river  bay,  where  it  was  de- 
termined in  a  council  of  war,  that  as  the  fleet  and 
forces  were  victualled  for  ten  weeks  only,  and  they 
could  not  depend  upon  a  supply  of  provisions  from 
New  England,  they  should  return  home,  without 
making  any  further  attempt.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
this  paltry  expedition,  intrusted  to  the  direction  of 
an  ollicer  without  talents  and  experience. 

In  the  Irish  parliament  held  during  the  summer, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  majority  of  the  ])cers 
supported  the  tory  interest,  while  the  commons  ex- 
pressed the  wannest  alliuhinent  to  revolution  prin- 
ciples. The  two  houses  ni.ide  strenuous  representa- 
tions, and  passed  severe  resolutions  against  each 
other.  After  the  session,  Sir  Constantine  Phipps, 
the  chancellor,  and  General  Ingoldsby,  were  ap- 
pointed justices  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond, who  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
November.  In  Scotland  the  Jacobites  made  no 
scruple  of  professing  their  principles  and  attachments 
to  the  pretender.  The  duchess  of  Gordon  presented 
the  faculty  of  advocates  with  a  silver  medal,  repre- 
senting the  chevalier  de  St.  George  ;  and  im  the 
reverse  the  British  islands,  with  the  motto  "  Redilte." 
After  some  debate,  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-three  voices  against  twelve,  that  Iho  duchess 
should  be  thanked  for  this  token  of  her  regard.  This 
task  was  performed  by  Duudas  of  Arnistoun,  who 
Ihinkrd  her  grace  for  having  presented  ihrm  with 
1  li  niedul  of  their  Hovereign  lord  the  king  ;    hojiiuff 
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find  beiug  confident  that  her  grace  would  very  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  compliment  the  faculty  with 
a  second  medal,  struck  upun  the  restoration  of  tlie 
king  and  royal  family,  and  the  finishing  rebellion, 
usurping  tyranny,  and  whiggery.  An  account  of 
this  transaction  being  laid  before  the  queen,  the 
lord-advocate  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  parti- 
culars. Then  the  faculty  were  so  intimidated,  that 
they  disowned  Dundas,  and  Home  his  accomplice. 
Tbcy  pretended  that  the  affair  of  the  medal  had 
been  transacted  by  a  party  at  an  occasional  meeting, 
and  not  by  general  consent ;  and  by  a  solemn  act 
they  declared  their  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the 
protestant  succession.  The  court  was  satisfied  with 
this  atonement:  but  the  resident  from  Hanover 
having  presented  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  desiring 
that  Dundas  and  his  associates  might  be  prosecuted, 
the  government  removed  Sir  David  Dalryraple  from 
his  office  of  lord-ad  vol  ate,  on  pretence  of  his 
having  been  too  remiss  in  prosecuting  those  delin- 
quents :  and  no  further  inquirv  was  made  into  the 
atfair. 

For  some  time  a  negotiation  for  peace  had  been 
carrying  on  between  the  court  of  France  and  the 
new  ministers,  who  had  a  double  aim  in  this  mea- 
sure :  namely,  to  mortify  the  whigs  and  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  detested,  and  to  free  their  country  from 
a  ruinous  war,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
coming habitual  to  the  constitution.  They  foresaw 
the  risk  they  would  run  by  entering  into  such  mea- 
sures, should  ever  the  opposite  faction  regain  the 
ascendancy  :  they  knew  the  whigs  would  employ 
all  their  art  and  influence,  which  was  very  powerful, 
in  obstructing  the  peace,  and  in  raising  a  popular 
clamour  against  the  treaty.  But  their  motives  for 
treating  were  such  as  prompted  them  to  undervalue 
all  those  difficulties  and  dangers.  They  hoped  to 
obtain  such  advantages  in  point  of  commerce  for 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  as  would  silence  all 
detraction.  They  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to 
maintain  the  superiority  which  they  had  acquired  in 
parliament;  and  perhaps  some  of  them  cherished 
views  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  whose  succession 
to  the  crown  would  have  etfeclually  established  their 
dominion  over  the  opposite  parly.  The  earl  of 
Jt-rsey,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Oxford,  sent  a 
jinvate  message  to  the  court  of  France,  importing 
iIm-  queen's  earnest  desire  of  peace,  representing 
tit<:  impossibility  of  a  private  negotiation,  as  the  mi- 
nistry was  obliged  to  act  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, and  desiring  that  Louis  would  propose  to 
ihe  Dutch  a  renewal  of  the  conferences,  in  which 
rase  the  English  plenipotentiaries  should  have  «uch 
instructions,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
'•f^ites-gcneral  to  prevent  the  cduclusion  of  the  treaty. 
This  intimation  was  delivered  by  one  (iualtier,  an 
nf»scure  priest,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  Count 
<>ailas,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  had  been  em- 
pluyed  as  a  spy  by  the  French  ministry,  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  His  connexion  with 
Lord  .Jersey  was  by  means  of  that  nobleman's  lady, 
who  professed  the  Roman  cathcdic  religion.  His 
message  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  court  of 
Versailles.  He  relumed  to  London,  with  a  letter 
of  compliment  from  the  marquess  do  Torcy  to  the 
earl  of  Jersey,  in  which  that  minister  assured  him 
of  his  master's  sincere  incUnatinn  for  peace,  though 
he  was  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  conferences  with 
the  states-general.  Gualtier  wrote  a  letter  to  Ver- 
sailles, desiring,  in  the  name  of  the  Knglish  ministry, 
that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would  communicate 
to  them  his  proposals  for  a  general  peace,  which 


they  would  communicate  to  the  states-general,  that 
they  might  negotiate  in  concert  with  their  allies. 
;  A  general  answer  being  made  to  this  intimation, 
'  Gualtier  made  a  second  journey  to  Versailles,  and 
brought  over  a  memorial,  which  was  immediately 
I  transmitted  to  Holland.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
;  pensionary  endeavoured  to  renew  the  conferences  in 
Holland.  Petkum  wrote  to  the  French  ministry, 
that  if  his  majesty  would  resume  the  negotiation,  in 
concert  with  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  he  should 
certainly  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Dutch  deputies.  This  proposal  Louis 
declined,  at  the  desire  of  the  English  ministers. 

The  states-general  having  perused  the  memorial, 
assured  Queen  Anne  that  they  were  ready  to  join 
with  her  in  contributing  to  the  conclusion  of  a  du- 
rable  peace;  but  they  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
French  king  would  communicate  a  more  particular 
plan  for  securing  the  interest  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  for  settling  the  repose  of  Europe.  Gualtier  was 
once  more  sent  to  Versailles,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Prior,  who  had  resided  in  France  as  secretary  to 
the  embassies  of  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey. 
This  gentleman  had  acquired  some  reputation  by 
his  poetical  talents  ;  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
ability,  insinuating  address,  and  perfectly  devoted 
to  the  tory  interest.  He  was  empowered  to  com- 
municate the  preliminary  demands  of  the  English; 
to  receive  the  answer  of  the  French  king;  and 
demand  whether  or  not  King  Philip  had  transmitted 
a  power  of  treating  to  his  grandfather.  He  arrived 
incognito  at  Fontainbleau,  and  presented  the  queen's 
memorial,  in  which  she  demanded  a  barrier  lor  the 
Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  and  another  on  the  Rhine 
for  the  empire ;  a  security  for  the  Dutch  commerce, 
and  a  general  satisfaction  to  all  her  allies.  She 
required  that  the  strong  places  taken  from  the  duke 
of  Savoy  should  be  restored;  and  that  he  should 
possess  such  towns  and  districts  in  Italy  as  had  been 
ceded  to  him  in  treaties  between  him  and  his  allies  : 
that  Louis  should  acknowledge  Queen  Anne  and  the 
protestant  succession;  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  ;  and  agree  to  a  new  treaty  of  commerce : 
that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  should  be  yielded  to 
the  crown  of  England  :  that  the  negro  trade  in 
America,  at  that  time  carried  on  by  the  French, 
should  be  ceded  to  the  English,  together  with  some 
towns  on  that  continent,  where  the  slaves  might  be 
refreshed.  She  expected  security  that  her  subjects 
trading  to  Spain  should  enjoy  all  ad  vantages  granted 
by  that  crown  to  the  most  favoured  nation  :  that  she 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  Newfoundland  and 
Hudson's-bay,  either  by  way  of  restitution  or  ces- 
sion ;  and  that  both  nations  should  continue  to 
enjoy  whatever  territories  they  might  be  possessed 
of  in  North  America  at  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties.  She  likewise  insisted  upon  a  security  that 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be 
united  on  the  same  head.  Her  majesty  no  longer 
insisted  ujion  Philip's  being  expelled  from  the 
throne  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  his  own  grandfather. 
She  now  perceived  that  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria  would  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  Europe,  as  ever  that  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon  had  been  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  She 
might  have  remembered  the  excessive  power,  the 
insolence,  the  ambition  ot  Charles  V.and  Philip  IL, 
who  had  enslaved  so  many  countries,  and  embroiled 
all  Europe.  She  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
from  motives  of  humanity  and  compassion  to  her 
subjects  and  fellow-creatures  :  she  was  eagerly  bent 
upon  procuring  such  advantages  to  her  people,  ait 
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would  enable  them  to  discharge  the  heavy  load  of 
debt  under  which  they  laboured,  and  recompense 
them  in  some  measure  for  the  blood  and  treasure 
they  had  so  lavishly  expended  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

As  Prior's  powers  were  limited  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  not  negotiate,  Mr.  Menager,  deputy 
from  the  citv  of  Rouen  to  the  board  of  trade,  accom- 
panied the  English  minister  to  London,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty. 
On  his  arrival  in  Loudon,  the  queen  immediately 
commissioned  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of 
Jersey,  Dartmouth,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  to 
treat  with  him;  and  the  conferences  were  imme- 
diately begun.  After  long  and  various  disputes, 
they  agreed  upon  certain  preliminary  articles,  which, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  were  signed  by  the  French 
minister,  and  by  the  two  secretaries-of-state,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  written  order  from  her  majesty.  Then 
Mpnager  was  privately  introduced  to  the  queen  at 
Windsor.  She  told  him  she  was  averse  to  war  ; 
that  she  would  exert  all  her  power  to  conclude  a 
speedy  peace  ;  that  she  should  be  glad  to  live  upon 
good  terms  with  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  she 
was  so  nearly  allied  in  blood :  she  expressed  her 
hope  that  there  would  be  a  closer  union  after  the 
peace  between  them,  and  between  their  subjects, 
cemented  by  a  perfect  correspondence  and  fneud- 
ship.  The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  been  lately 
recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  as  am- 
bassador, was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  orders 
to  communicate  to  the  pensionary  the  proposals  of 
peace  which  France  had  made ;  to  signify  the 
queen's  approbation  of  them,  and  propose  a  place 
where  the  plenipotentiaries  should  assemble.  The 
English  ministers  now  engaged  in  an  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  the  court  of  Versailles  ;  and 
Mareschal  Tallard  being  released  from  his  confine- 
ment at  Nottingham,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
own  country  on  his  parole.  After  the  departure  of 
Menager,  the  preliminaries  were  communicated  to 
Ciiuut  Gallas,  the  emperor's  minister,  who,  in  order 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  caused  them  to 
be  translated,  and  inserted  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers.  This  step  was  so  much  resented  by  the 
queen,  that  she  sent  a  message,  desiring  he  would 
come  no  more  to  court ;  but  that  he  might  leave  the 
kingdom  as  soon  as  he  should  think  proper.  He 
took  the  hint,  and  retired  accordingly;  but  the 
queen  gave  the  emperor  to  understand,  that  auy 
other  minister  he  should  appoint  would  be  admitted 
by  her  without  hesitation. 

The  .States  of  Holland,  alarmed  at  the  prelimina- 
ries, sent  over  Buys,  as  envoy-extraordinary,  to 
intercede  with  the  queen,  that  she  would  alter  her 
resolutions ;  but  she  continued  steady  to  her  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  earl  of  .Strafford  demanded  the  iiu- 
meiliate  concurrence  of  the  States,  declaring,  in  the 
queen's  name,  that  she  would  look  upon  any  delay, 
on  their  part,  as  a  refusal  to  comply  with  her  propo- 
sitions. Intimidated  by  this  declaration,  they  agreed 
to  open  the  general  conferences  ut  Utrecht,  on  the 
1st  of  January.  They  granted  passports  to  the 
French  ministers;  while  the  queen  appointed  Ko- 
binsiiii,  bishop  of  Uristol,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
hir  |ilenipotentiariea  at  the  congress.  Charles,  the 
iif-vv  emperor,  boiug  ut  Milan  when  bo  received  a 
copy  of  the  preliminaries,  wrote  circular  letters  to 
(he  electors  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  exhort- 
ing them  to  persist  in  iheir  engagements  to  the 
(?run.l  uUiiuire.  He  likewi>e  desired  the  s(al..»- 
Konenil  to  join  ooiincilH  witll  him  in   perMiadinn  the 


queen  of  pjUgland  to  reject  the  proposals  of  France, 
and  prosecute  the  war  ;  or  at  least  to  negotiate  on 
the  foundation  of  the  first  preliminaries,  which  had 
been  signed  by  the  marquess  de  Torcy.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  same  purpose  to  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  who  received  it  with  the  most  mortifying 
indifference.  No  wonder  that  he  should  zealously 
contend  for  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the  expense 
of  which  she  and  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  almost 
wholly  defrayed.  The  new  preliminaries  were  se- 
verely attacked  by  the  whigs,  who  ridiculed  and 
reviled  the  ministry  in  word  and  writing.  Pam- 
phlets, libels,  and  lampoons  were  to-day  published  by 
one  faction,  and  to-morrow  answered  by  the  other. 
They  contained  all  the  insinuations  of  malice  and 
contempt,  all  the  bitterness  of  reproach,  and  all  the 
rancour  of  recriminati(m.  In  the  midst  of  this 
contention  the  queen  dispatched  the  earl  of  Rivers 
to  Hanover,  with  an  assurance  to  the  elector,  that 
his  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  effectually 
ascertained  in  the  treaty.  The  earl  brought  back 
an  answer  in  writing  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  his 
electorial  highness  ordered  baron  de  Bothiuar,  his 
envoy  in  England,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
queen,  representing  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
Philip's  remaining  in  possession  of  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  remonstrance  the  baron  pub- 
lished, by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the 
whigs  extolled  it  with  the  highest  encomiums  :  hut 
the  queen  and  her  ministers  resented  this  step,  as 
an  otficious  and  inflammatory  interposition. 

The  proposals  of  peace  made  by  the  French  king 
were  disagreeable  eveu  to  some  individuals  of  the 
tory  party,  and  certain  peers,  mho  had  hitherto  ad- 
hered to  that  interest,  agreed  with  the  whigs,  to 
make  remonstrance  against  the  preliminary  articles. 
The  court  beiug  apprized  of  their  intention,  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  till  the  7th  of  December,  in 
expectation  of  the  Scottish  peers,  who  could  cast 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  ministry.  In  her  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  she  told  them,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in 
war,  the  place  and  time  were  appointed  for  a  con- 
gress :  and  that  the  states-general  had  expressed 
their  entire  confidence  in  her  conduct.  She  de- 
clared her  chief  concern  should  be  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
to  procure  all  the  advantages  to  the  nation  which  a 
tender  and  affectionate  sovereign  could  procure  for 
a  dutiful  and  loyal  people;  and  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion for  all  her  allies.  She  observed  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  procure  an  advantageous  peace, 
would  be  to  make  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  vigour.  She  recoinmcntled  unanimity, 
and  prayed  God  would  direct  their  consullalious. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  the  carl  of  Nottingham,  who 
had  now  associated  himself  with  the  whigs,  inveighed 
against  the  preliminaries  as  captious  and  insuffi- 
cient, and  offered  a  clause  to  bo  inserted  in  the 
address  of  thanks,  representing  to  her  majesty,  that 
in  tlie  opinion  of  the  house,  no  peace  could  be  safe 
or  honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain 
and  the  West  Indies  should  be  allotted  lo  any  branch 
of  tho  house  of  Bourbon.  A  violent  debate  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  tho  carl  of  Anglesey  repre- 
sented tho  necessity  of  easing  the  nation  of  tho  bur- 
thens incurred  by  un  cxponsive  war.  lie  affirmed 
that  a  good  peace  might  have  been  procured  imme- 
diately utter  tho  battle  of  Ramillics,  if  it  hail  not 
been  prevented  by  some  persons  who  prolonged  the 
wiir  for  Iheir  owii'pnviile  interest.  This  iiisiiiiiulion 
was  levied  at  tliu  duke  of  Marlboroiigli,  who  uiudv 
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a  loDfj  speech  in  his  own  vindication.  He  bowed 
to  the  place  where  the  queen  sat  incognito;  and 
appealed  to  her,  whether,  while  he  had  the  honour 
to  serve  her  majesty  as  general  and  plenipotentiary, 
he  had  not  constantly  informed  her  and  her  council 
of  all  the  proposals  of  peace  which  had  been  made; 
and  had  not  desired  instructions  for  his  conduct  on 
that  subject.  He  declared  upon  his  conscience, 
and  in  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  before  whom 
he  expected  soon  to  appear,  that  he  was  ever  de- 
sirous of  a  safe,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace;  and 
that  he  was  always  very  far  from  entertaining  any 
design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his  own  private 
advantage,  as  his  enemies  had  most  falsely  insi- 
nuated. At  last  the  question  being  put,  Whether 
the  earl  of  Nottingham's  advice  should  be  part  of 
the  address;  it  was  carried  ia  the  affirmative  by  a 
small  majority.  The  address  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented ;  and  the  queen,  in  her  answer,  said,  she 
should  be  very  sorry  any  one  could  think  she  would 
not  do  her  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Against  this 
advice,  however,  several  peers  protested,  because 
there  was  no  precedent  for  inserting  a  clause  of 
advice  in  an  address  of  thanks;  and  because  they 
looked  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. In  the  address  of  the  commons  there  was  no 
such  article ;  and,  therefore,  the  answer  they  had 
received  was  warm  and  coidial. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  claiming  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers,  as  duke  of  Brandon,  a  title  he  had 
lately  received,  was  opposed  by  the  anti-couitiers, 
who  pretended  to  foresee  great  danger  to  the  con- 
stitution from  admitting  into  the  house  a  greater 
number  of  Scottish  peers  than  the  act  of  union  al- 
lowed. Counsel  was  heard  upon  the  validity  of  his 
patent.  They  observed  that  no  objection  could  be 
made  to  the  queen's  prerogative  in  conferring  ho- 
nours ;  and  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  united  king- 
dom were  equally  capable  of  receiving  honour.  The 
house  of  lords  had  already  decided  the  matter,  in 
admitting  the  duke  of  Queensbury  upon  his  being 
<  rtMted  (iuke  of  Dover.  The  debate  was  managed 
wiih  great  ability  on  both  sides  :  the  Scottish  peers 
nulled  in  defence  of  the  duke's  claim;  and  the  court 
exerted  its  whole  strength  to  support  the  patent. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  being  put,  Whether  Scot- 
tish peers,  created  peers  of  Great  Britain  since  the 
union,  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  house ;  it  was  car- 
ri<'d  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  five  voices; 
111  lugh  not  without  a  protest  signed  by  the  lords  in 
th<'  opposition.  The  Scottish  peers  were  so  incensed 
lI  liiis  decision,  that  they  drew  up  a  representation 
1'.  Iho  queen,  complaining  of  it  as  an  infringement 
mT  ihe  union,  and  a  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  the 
■,  hole  peerage  of  Scotland.  The  bill  against  occa- 
loiial  conformity  was  revived  by  the  earl  of  Not- 
i;ii;j;ham  iu  more  moderate  terms  than  those  that 
h.ul.  been  formerly  rejected;  and  it  passed  both! 
ii'.uses  by  the  connivance  of  the  whigs,  upon  the' 
'■■irl's  promise,  that  if  they  would  consent  to  this; 
lO'-asure,  he  would  bring  over  many  friends  to  join 
them  in  matters  of  greater  consequence.  On  the 
'22nd  of  December,  the  queen  being  indisposed, 
granted  a  commission  to  the  lord-keeper,  and  some 
other  peers,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  this  hill,  and 
another  for  the  land-tax.  The  duke  of  Devonshire 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  giving  pre- I 
cedencc  of  all  peers  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  as  the  duko  of  Cambridge.  An  address 
was  presented  to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would  give  } 
jnstructiona  to  her  plunipotentiarios,  to  consult  with  J 


the  ministers  of  the  allies  in  Holland  before  the 
opening  of  the  congress;  that  they  might  concert 
the  necessary  measures  for  proceeding  with  unani- 
mity, the  better  to  obtain  the  great  ends  proposed 
by  her  majesty. 

The  commissioners  for  examining  the  public  ac- 
counts, having  discovered  that  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  received  an  annual  present  of  live  or 
six  thousand  pounds  from  the  contractors  of  bread 
to  the  army,  the  queen  declared  in  council,  that  she 
thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments, 
that  the  matter  might  be  impartially  examined. 
This  declaration  was  imparted  to  him  in  a  letter 
under  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  she  had  received.  She 
probably  alluded  to  the  insolence  of  his  duchess; 
the  subjection  in  which  she  had  been  kept  by  the 
late  ministry ;  and  the  pains  lately  taken  by  the 
whigs  to  depreciate  her  conduct,  and  thwart  her 
measures  with  respect  to  the  peace.  The  duke 
wrote  an  answer  to  her  majesty,  vindicating  himself 
from  the  charge  which  had  been  brought  against 
bis  character ;  and  his  two  daughters,  the  countess 
of  Sunderland  and  the  Lady  Hailton,  resigned  their 
places  of  ladies  in  the  bed-chamber.  The  ministry, 
iu  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
lords,  persuaded  the  queen  to  take  a  measure  which 
nothing  but  necessity  could  justify.  She  created 
twelve  peers  at  once,  and  on  the  2ud  of  January 
they  were  introduced  into  the  upper  house  without 
opposition.  The  lord-keeper  delivered  to  the  house 
a  message  from  the  queen,  desiring  they  would  ad- 
journ to  the  14th  of  the  month.  The  anti-courtiers 
alleged,  that  the  queen  could  not  send  a  message  to 
any  one  house  to  adjourn,  but  ought  to  have  di- 
rected it  to  both  houses.  This  objection  produced  a 
debate,  which  was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  court 
by  the  weight  of  the  twelve  new  peers. 

At  this  period  Priucc  Kugcne  arrived  in  England, 
with  a  letter  to  the  queen  from  the  emperor,  and 
instructions  to  propose  a  new  scheme  for  prosecuting 
the  war.  His  errand  was  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  the  ministry  :  and  they  suspected  that  his  real 
aim  was  to  manage  intrigues  among  the  discontented 
party,  who  opposed  the  peace.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  treated  with  that  respect  which  was  due  to  his 
quality  and  eminent  talents.  The  ministers,  the 
nobility,  and  officers  of  distinction,  visited  him  at 
his  arrival.  He  was  admitted  to  au  audience  of  the 
queen,  who  received  him  with  great  complacency. 
Having  perused  the  letter  which  he  delivered,  she 
expressed  her  concern  that  her  health  did  not  permit 
her  to  speak  with  his  highness  as  often  as  she  could 
wish;  but  that  she  had  ordered  the  treasurer  and 
Secretary  St.  John  to  receive  his  proposals,  and 
confer  with  him  as  frequently  as  he  should  think 
proper.  He  expressed  extraordinary  respect  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
grace. The  lord-treasurer,  while  he  entertained 
him  at  dinner,  declared  that  he  looked  upon  that 
day  as  the  happiest  iu  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
since  he  had  the  honour  to  see  in  his  house  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.  The  prince  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "If  I  am,  it  is  owing  to  your  lord- 
ship,"— alluding  to  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough, 
whom  the  earl's  intrigues  had  deprived  of  all  mili- 
tary command.  When  Bishop  Burnet  conversed 
with  him  about  the  scandalous  libels  that  were  every 
day  publi.shed  against  the  duke,  and  in  particular 
mentioned  one  paragraph,  in  which  the  author  al- 
lowed he  had  been  once  fortunate,  the  prince  ob- 
Sijivud  it  wiu  the  greatest  commciiUutiun  thai  could 
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be  bestowed  upon  him,  as  it  implied  that  all  his 
other  successes  were  owing  to  his  couiagje  and  con- 
duct. While  the  nobility  of  both  parties  vied  with 
eaih  other  in  demonstrations  of  respect  for  this 
noble  stranger;  while  he  was  adored  by  the  whigs, 
and  admired  by  the  people,  who  gazed  at  him  in 
crowds  whenever  he  appeared  m  public ;  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  caresses,  party  riots  were  excited 
to  insult  his  person,  and  some  scandalous  reflections 
upon  his  mother  were  inserted  in  one  of  the  public 
papers.  The  queen  treated  him  with  distinguished 
marks  of  regard;  and,  on  her  birth-day,  presented 
him  with  a  sword  worth  five  thousand  pounds. 
Nevertheless,  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  patron  and 
friend  of  that  turbulent  faction  to  which  sh«  owed 
so  much  disquiet.  She  knew  he  had  been  pressed 
to  come  over  by  the  whig  noblemen,  who  hoped  his 
presence  would  inflame  the  jieople  to  some  desperate 
attempt  upon  the  new  ministry  :  she  was  not  igno- 
rant that  he  held  private  conferences  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  Lords 
Soraers,  Halifax,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  that  party  ; 
and  that  he  entered  into  a  close  connexion  witJ  the 
baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  who  had 
been  very  active  in  fomenting  the  disturbances  of 
the  people. 

Her  majesty,  who  had  been  for  some  time  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  sent  a  message  to  both  houses,  on  the 
I7lh  of  January,  signifying  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  arrived  at  Utrecht;  and  that  she  was 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  an  early  cam- 
paign :  she  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  commons 
would  proceed  in  giving  the  necessary  dispatch  to 
the  supplies.  The  lord-treasurer,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate his  attachment  to  the  protestant  succes- 
sion, brought  in  a  bill  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  giving  precedence  to  the 
whole  electoral  family,  as  children  and  nephews  of 
the  crown  ;  and,  when  it  was  passed  into  an  act,  he 
sent  it  over  to  Hanover  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harley. 
The  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  were  prevailed  upon, 
by  promise  of  satisfaction,  to  resume  their  seats  in 
the  upper  house,  from  which  they  had  absented 
themselves  since  the  decision  against  the  patent  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  :  but  whatever  pecuniary 
recompense  they  might  have  obtained  from  the 
court,  on  which  they  were  meanly  dependent,  they 
received  no  satisfaction  from  the  parliament.  Th« 
couimous,  finding  Mr.  Walpole  very  troublesome 
in  their  house,  by  his  talents,  activity,  and  aealous 
attachment  to  the  whig  interest,  found  means  to 
discover  some  clandestine  practices  in  which  he  was 
concerned  as  secretary-at-war,  with  regard  to  the 
forage-contract  in  Scotland.  The  contractors,  rather 
than  admit  into  their  partnership  a  person  whom  he 
had  recommended  for  that  purpose,  chnse  to  present 
his  friend  with  five  hundrctf  pmiuds.  Their  hill  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  indorsed  it,  and  his 
friend  touchecl  the  money.  This  transaction  was 
interpreted  into  a  bribe.  Mr.  Walpole  was  voted 
guilty  of  corruption,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and 
expelled  the  house.  Being  afterwards  re-chosen  by 
the  same  borough  of  Lynn-Ucgis,  which  ho  hud 
before  reprcHcnted,  a  petition  was  lodged  against 
him,  and  the  commonri  voted  him  incapable  of  hcing 
elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament. 

Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  duke  of  Marlho- 
rnngh,  wlio  wan  found  to  have  received  a  yearly 
sum  from  Sir  Solomon  Medina,  a  Jew,  concerned  in 
the  contract  for  furniHhing  the  army  with  bread  ;  to 
have  been  grulHled  hy  the  queen  with  ten  thoUHand 
pounds  a  year  to  defray  the  expence  ot  iutelli^once  ; 


and  to  have  pocketed  a  deduction  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  main- 
tained by  England.  It  was  alleged,  in  his  justitica- 
tion,  that  the  present  from  tbe  Jews  was  a  customary 
perquisite,  which  had  always  been  enjoyed  by  the 
general  of  the  Dutch  army  :  that  the  deduction  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  granted  to  him  by 
an  express  warrant  from  her  majesty:  that  all  the 
articles  of  the  charge  joined  together  did  not  exceed 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  much  inferior  to  that 
which  had  been  allowed  to  King  William  for  con- 
tingencies ;  that  the  money  was  expended  in  pro- 
curing intelligence,  which  was  so  exact  that  the 
duke  was  never  surprised  :  that  none  of  his  parties 
were  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off";  and  all  the  designs 
were  by  these  means  so  well  concerted,  that  he  never 
once  miscarried.  Notwithstanding  these  represen- 
tations the  majority  voted  that  his  practices  had 
been  unwarrantable  and  illegal ;  and  that  the  deduc- 
tion was  to  be  accounted  for  as  public  money.  These 
resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  queen,  who 
ordered  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  duke 
for  the  money  he  had  deducted  by  virtue  of  her  own 
warrant.  Such  practices  were  certainly  mean  and 
mercenary,  and  greatly  tarnished  the  glory  which 
the  duke  had  acquired  by  bis  military  talents,  and 
other  shining  qualities. 

The  commons  now  directed  their  resentment 
against  the  Dutch,  who  had  certainly  exerted  all 
their  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the  new  ministry, 
and  retard  the  negotiations  for  peace.  They  main- 
tained an  intimate  correspondence  with  the  whigs 
of  England.  They  diff'used  the  most  invidious  re- 
ports against  Oxf(>rd  and  Secretary  St.  John.  Buys, 
their  envoy  at  London,  acted  the  part  of  an  incen- 
diary, in  suggesting  violent  measures  to  the  malcon- 
tents, and  caballing  against  the  government.  The 
ministers,  by  way  of  reprisal,  influenceil  the  house 
of  commons  to  pass  some  acrimonious  resolutions 
against  the  states-general.  They  alleged  that  the 
States  had  been  deficient  in  their  proportion  of 
troops,  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands,  during 
tbe  whole  course  of  the  war  ;  and  that  the  quceu 
had  paid  above  tbree  millions  of  crowns  in  subsidies, 
above  what  she  was  obliged  to  advance  by  her  en- 
gagements. They  attacked  the  barrier  treaty,  which 
had  been  concluded  with  the  States  by  LordTowus- 
hcnd,  after  the  conferences  at  Gertruydenberg.  By 
this  agreement,  England  guaranteed  a  barrier  in 
the  Netherlands  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  States  bound 
themselves  to  maintain,  with  their  whole  force,  the 
queen's  title,  and  the  protestant  succession.  The 
torii'S  afiirmcd  that  England  was  disgraced  by  en- 
gaging any  other  state  to  defend  a  succession  which 
the  nation  might  see  cause  to  alter:  that,  by  this 
treaty,  the  Slates  were  authorized  to  interpose  in 
British  councils:  that,  being  possessed  of  all  those 
strong  towns  they  might  exclude  the  English  from 
trading  to  them,  and  interfere  with  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain.  The  house  of  commons  voted, 
That  in  the  barrier-treaty  there  were  several  articles 
destructive  to  the  trade  and  interest  of  (ireut  Britain, 
and  therefore  highly  dishonourable  to  her  majesty  : 
that  the  Lor<l  Viscount  Townshond  was  not  autho- 
rized to  conclude  several  articles  in  that  treaty: 
ihiLt  he  and  all  those  who  had  advised  its  being  rati- 
ticd  were  enemies  to  the  queen  and  kingdom.  All 
their  votes  were  digested  into  a  long  ropresentaliim 
presented  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  averred  thiit 
England,  during  the  war,  hud  been  overchargrd 
nineteen  millions;  a  circumstance  that  implied  mis- 
uiunagement  or    fraud   ill    the  old  ministry.     Thu 
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States,  alarmed  at  these  resolutions,  wrote  a  respect- 
ful letter  to  the  queen,  representing  the  necessity 
of  a  barrier,  for  the  mutual  security  of  England  and 
the  United  Provinces.  They  afterwards  drew  up  a 
large  memorial  in  vindication  of  their  proceedings 
during  the  war;  and  it  was  published  in  one  of  the 
English  papers.  The  commons  immediately  voted 
it  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  reflecting 
upon  the  resolutions  of  the  house  ;  and  the  printer 
and  publisher  were  taken  into  custody,  as  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  privilege. 

They  uuw  repealed  the  naturalization  act.  They 
passed  a  bill  granting  a  toleration  to  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  Scotland,  without  paying  the  least  regard 
to  a  representation  from  the  general  assembly  to  the 
ijiieen,  declaring  that  the  act  for  securing  the  pres- 
liyti'rian  government  was  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  treaty  of  union.  The  house, 
notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  proceeded  with 
the  bill,  and  inserted  a  clause  prohibiting  ciril  ma- 
gistrates from  executing  the  sentences  of  the  kirk- 
judicatories.  The  episcopal,  as  well  as  the  presby- 
ttrian  clergy,  were  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  ab- 
juration, that  they  might  be  upon  an  equal  footing 
iu  case  of  disobedience  ;  for  the  commons  well  knew 
that  this  condition  would  be  rejected  by  both  from 
very  different  motives.  In  order  to  exasperate  the 
presbyterians  with  further  provocations,  another  act 
was  passe<l  for  discontinuing  the  courts  of  judicature 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  which  had  never 
been  kept  by  persons  of  that  persuasion.  When 
this  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time  Sir  David  DaU 
rymple  said,  "  Since  the  house  is  resolved  to  make 
no  toleration  on  the  body  of  this  bill,  I  acquiesce; 
and  only  desire  it  may  be  entitled,  A  bill  for  esta- 
blishing jacobinism  and  immorality."  The  chagrin 
of  the  Scottish  presbyterians  was  completed  by  a 
third  bill,  restoring  the  right  of  patronage,  which 
had  been  taken  away  when  the  discipline  of  the 
kirk  was  last  established.  Prince  Eugene  having 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  touching  the 
conduct  of  the  emperor  during  the  war,  and  con- 
taining a  proposal  with  relation  to  the  atfairs  of 
Spain,  the  queen  communicated  the  scheme  to  the 
boUhe  of  commons,  who  treated  it  with  the  most 
contemptuous  neglect.  The  prince,  finding  all  his 
efforts  ineffectual,  retired  to  the  continent,  as  much 
dihploased  with  the  ministry,  as  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  people  of  England.  The  commons 
having  settled  the  funds  for  the  supplies  of  the  year, 
amounting  to  six  millions,  the  treasurer  formed  the 
jilan  of  a  hill  appointing  commissioners  to  examine 
til'-'  value  and  consideration  of  all  the  grants  made 
Mil'  ('  the  revolution.  His  design  was  to  make  a 
)."  iierai  resumption  :  but  as  the  interest  of  so  many 
hMltlemen  was  concerned,  the  bill  un-t  with  a  very 
v.. inn  opposition;  notwithstamling  which  it  would 
liivi;  certainly  passed,  had  not  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  carl  of  Strafford  absented  them- 
selves from  the  house  during  the  debate. 


CHAP.  XL. 


The  Conftrencct  opened  at  Utrecht — The  Queen's 
Measure >  ohitruc ted  hy  the  Alliti—The  Death  of 
the  Dauphin  and  his  Son— 77ie  Queen  demands 
Philip's  Henuficiatiuu  of  the  Crown  of  France^ 
The  DukeofOrmond  takes  the  command  of  the  Hri- 
tuh  Forces  in  Flandfrs—He  is  restricted  from  acting 
against  the  enemy— Debate  in  the  House  (ff  Lords 
oil  this  Suhjcct — A  Lot/tU  Address  (^  the  Commons 


•^Philip  promises  to  renounce  the  Crown  of  France 

—  The  Queen  communicates  the  Plan  of  the  Peace 
in  a  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament — Excep* 
tiuns  taken  to  some  of  the  Articles^  in  the  House  of 
Lordi — A  Motion  for  a  Guaranty  of  the  I'rotestant 
Succession  by  the  Allies  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Commons — Tlie  Duke  of  Ormond  declares  to  Prince 
Eugene^  that  he  can  no  longer  cover  the  Siege  nf 
Quesnoy — Irruption  into  France  by  General  Grove* 
stein — The  Foreign  Troops  in  British  Pay  refuse 
to  march  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond — IVho  proclaims 
a  Cessation  of  Arms  ^  and  besieges  Ghent  and  Bruges 

—  The  Allies  defeated  at  Denain — Progress  of  the 
Conferences  at  Vtrtcht—The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Muhun  are  kiUed  in  a  Duel—The  Duke  oj 
Marlborough  retires  to  the  Continent — ITie  States- 
General  sign  the  Barrier-treaty — The  other  Allies 
become  more  tractable — The  Peace  with  France 
signed  at  Utrecht — Both  Houses  of  Parliament  con- 
gratulate the  Queen  on  the  Peace — Substatice  of 
the  Treaty  with  France — Objections  to  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce— Debates  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  on 
the  Malt'tax  for  Scotland — The  Scottish  Lords 
move  for  a  Bill  to  dissolve  the  Union — Address  of  the 
Commons  about  Dunkirk — Violence  of  Parties  in 
England-Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland- 
New  Parliament  in  England— Writers  employed  by 
both  Parties — Treaty  of  Hastadt  between  the  Em- 
peror and  France — Principal  Articles  in  the  Tnaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain — Meeting  of  the 
Parliament— The  House  of  Lords  takes  cognisance 
of  a  Libel  against  the  Scoti — Mr.  Steel  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons — Precautions  of  the  U'higs  for 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  Succession — Debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  concerning  the  Pretender  and 
the  Catalans — They  address  the  Queen  to  set  a  Price 
on  the  Head  of  the  Pretender— A  IVrit  demanded 
for  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  as   Duke  of 

Cambridge— Death  of  the  Princess  Sophia— Bill 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  Schism — Another  against 
all  who  should  list,  or  be  enlisted  in  a  Foreign 
Service-^The  Parliament  prorogued—The  Trea- 
surer disgraced— Precautions  taken  for  securing  the 
Peace  of  the  Kingdom — Death  and  Character  of 
Queen  Anne. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  conferences  for 
peace  began  at  Utrecht.  The  earl  of  Jersey  would 
have  been  ajipointed  the  plenipotentiary  for  England, 
but  he  dying  after  the  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Prance  was  established,  the  queen  conferred  that 
charge  upon  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord-privy- 
seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  chief  of  the 
Dutch  deputies  named  for  the  congress,  were  Buys 
and  Vanderdussen  ;  the  French  king  granted  his 
powers  to  the  Mareschal  D'Uxelles,  the  abbot  (af- 
terwards cardinal)  de  Polignac,  and  Mcnager,  who 
had  been  in  England.  The  ministers  of  thi-  emperor 
and  Savoy  likewise  assisted  at  the  conferences,  to 
which  the  empire  and  the  other  allies  likewise  sent 
their  plenipotentiaries,  though  not  without  reluc- 
tance. As  all  these  powers,  except  Prance,  enter- 
tained Bontiments  very  different  frttm  those  of  her 
Britannic  majesty,  the  conferences  seemed  calculated 
rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  a  pacification.  The 
queen  of  England  had  foreseen  and  provided  against 
these  difficulties.  Her  great  end  was  to  free  her 
subjects  from  the  miseries  attending  an  unprofitable 
war,  and  to  restore  peace  to  Eurtqie;  and  this  aim 
she  was  resolved  to  accomplish  in  spite  of  all  oi)po- 
sition.  Sho  bad  also  determined  to  procure  reason 
Hble  terms  of  accommodation  for  her  allies,  without 
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however,  continuiug  to  lavish  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  her  people  in  supporting  their  extravagant  de- 
mands. The  emperor  obstinately  insisted  upon  his 
claim  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  refusing  to 
give  up  the  least  tittle  of  his  pretensions;  and  the 
Dutch  adhered  to  the  old  preliminaries  which  Louis 
had  formerly  rejected.  The  queen  saw  that  the 
liberties  of  Europe  would  be  exposed  to  much  greater 
danger  from  an  actual  union  of  the  Imperial  and 
Spanish  crowns  in  one  head  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
than  fioin  a  bare  possibility  of  Spain's  being  united 
with  France  in  one  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
She  knew  by  experience  the  difficulty  of  dethroning 
Philip,  rooted  as  he  was  in  the  affections  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  people  ;  and  that  a  prosecution  of  this  de- 
sign would  serve  no  purpose  but  to  protract  the  war, 
and  augment  the  grievances  of  the  British  nation. 
She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  distresses  of  the 
French,  which  she  considered  as  pledges  of  their 
monarch's  sincerity.  She  sought  not  the  total  ruin 
of  that  people,  already  reduced  to  the  brink  of  de- 
spair. The  dictates  of  true  policy  dissuaded  her 
from  contributing  to  further  conquest  in  that  king- 
dom, n  hich  would  have  proved  the  source  of  conten- 
tion among  the  allies,  depressed  the  house  of  Bourbon 
below  the  standard  of  importance  which  the  balance 
of  Europe  required  it  should  maintain,  and  aggran- 
dized the  states-general  at  the  expense  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. As  she  had  borne  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
war,  she  had  a  right  to  take  the  lead,  and  dictate  a 
plan  of  pacification  ;  at  least,  she  had  a  right  to  con- 
sult the  welfare  of  her  own  kingdom,  in  delivering, 
by  a  separate  peace,  her  subjects  from  those  enor- 
mous loads  which  they  could  no  longer  sustain  ;  and 
she  was  well  enough  aware  of  her  own  consequence, 
to  think  she  could  obtain  such  advantageous  con- 
ditions. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  queen  ;  and  her 
ministers  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  same  principles, 
though  perhaps  party  motives  may  have  helped  to 
iulluencc  their  conduct.  The  allies  concurred  in 
opposing  with  all  their  might  any  treaty  which  could 
not  gratify  their  different  views  of  avarice,  interest, 
and  ambition.  They  practised  a  thousand  little 
artifices  to  intimidate  the  queen,  to  excite  a  jealousy 
of  Louis,  to  blacken  the  characters  of  her  ministers, 
to  raise  and  keep  up  a  dangerous  ferment  among 
her  people,  by  which  her  life  and  government  were 
endangered.  She  could  not  fail  to  resent  these 
efforts,  which  greatly  perplexed  her  measures,  and 
obstructed  her  designs.  Ilcr  ministers  were  sensible 
of  the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  they  stood. 
The  queen's  health  was  much  impaired;  and  the 
successor  countenanced  the  opposite  faction.  In 
case  of  their  sovereign's  death,  they  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  prosecution  and  ruin  for  obeying  her 
commands  ;  they  saw  no  hope  of  safely,  except  in 
renouncing  their  principles,  and  submitting  to  their 
adversaries ;  or  else  in  taking  such  measures  as 
would  hasten  the  pacification,  that  the  troubles  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  appeased,  and  the  people  be 
satisfied  with  their  conduct,  before  death  should  de- 
prive them  of  their  sovereign's  protection.  With 
ihiB  view  they  advised  her  to  set  on  foot  a  private 
negotiation  with  Louis  to  stipulate  certain  advan- 
tages for  her  own  subjects  in  a  concerted  plan  of 
peace;  to  enter  into  such  mutual  confidence  with 
that  monarch,  as  wouhl  anticipate  nil  clandcstino 
tranfiaction«  to  her  prejudice,  and  in  some  measure 
enable  her  to  prescribe  terms  for  her  allies.  Tho 
plan  wiu  judiciouHly  formed  ;  hut  execnteil  with  too 
mucli  precipitation.     Ttiu  stipulatud  advantages  were 


not  such  as  she  had  a  right  to  demand  and  insist 
upon  ;  and  without  all  doubt,  better  might  have 
been  obtained,  had  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  allies 
abroad,  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  whig  faction 
at  home,  obliged  the  ministers  to  relax  in  some 
material  points,  and  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty. 

The  articles  being  privately  regulated  between 
the  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  were  furnished  with 
general  powers  and  instructions,  being  ignorant  ot 
the  agreement  which  the  queen  had  made  with  the 
French  monarch,  touching  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
which  was  indeed  the  basis  of  the  treaty.  This  secret 
plan  of  negotiation,  however,  had  well  nigh  been 
destroyed  by  some  unforeseen  events  that  were 
doubly  afflicting  to  Louis.  The  dauphin  had  died 
of  the  small-pox  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  his  title  had  been  conferred  upon  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  now  expired  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  six  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  The  parents  were  soon 
followed  to  the  grave  by  their  eldest  offspring,  the 
duke  of  Bretagne,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  so 
that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  children,  none  re- 
mained alive  but  the  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
king,  who  was  at  that  time  a  sickly  infant.  Such  a 
series  of  calamities  could  not  fail  of  being  extremely 
shocking  to  Louis  in  his  old  age ;  but  they  were  still 
more  alarming  to  the  queen  of  England,  who  saw 
that  nothing  but  the  precarious  life  of  an  unhealthy 
child  divided  the  two  monarchies  of  France  ana 
Spain,  the  union  of  which  she  resolved  by  all  pos- 
sible means  to  prevent.  She  therefore  sent  the 
Abbe  Gualtier  to  Paris,  with  a  memorial,  repre- 
senting the  danger  to  which  the  liberty  of  Europe 
would  be  exposed,  should  Philip  ascend  the  throne 
of  France  ;  and  demanding,  that  his  title  should  be 
transferred  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Berry,  in 
consequence  of  his  pure,  simple,  and  voluntary  re- 
nunciation. 

Meanwhile  tho  French  plenipotentiaries  at  TJtrecht 
were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  their  proposals  in 
writing,  under  the  name  of  specific  offers,  which  the 
allies  received  with  indinnation.  They  were  treated 
in  England  with  universal  scorn.  Lord  Halifax,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  termed  them  trifiing,  arrogant, 
and  injurious  to  her  majesty  and  her  allies.  Aii 
address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  in  which  they 
expressed  their  resentment  against  the  insolence  of 
France,  and  promised  to  assist  her  with  all  their 
power  in  prosecuting  the  war,  until  a  safe  and  ho- 
nourable peace  should  be  obtained.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  allies  were  not  less  extravagant  in 
their  specific  demands  than  the  French  had  been 
arrogant  in  their  offers.  In  a  word,  the  ministers 
seemed  to  have  been  asseml)Ied  at  Utrecht,  rather 
to  start  new  difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach,  than 
to  heal  animosities,  and  concert  a  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion. They  amused  one  another  with  fruitless  con- 
ferences, while  tho  queen  of  Great  Britain  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  states-general  in  her  measures, 
that  they  might  treat  with  France  upon  moderate 
terms,  and  give  law  to  the  rest  of  the  allies.  She 
departed  fnun  some  of  her  own  pretensions,  in  order 
to  gratify  them  with  the  possession  of  somo  towns 
in  Flanders.  She  consented  to  their  being  admitted 
into  participation  of  some  advantages  in  commerce; 
and  ordered  tho  English  minihters  at  the  cuugi'es& 
to  tell  them,  thtit  she  would  take  her  mOusurcs  ac 
curdmg  to  the  return  they  should  makr  on  thiu  oo- 
custon.     Finding   them  still  obstinuteiy  atladied  to 
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their  first  chimerical  preliminaries,  sbe  gave  them 
tu  understand,  that  all  her  offers  for  adjusting  the 
differences  were  fuunded  upon  the  express  condition, 
That  they  should  come  into  her  measures,  and  co- 
operate with  her  openly  and  sincerely  ;  but  they  had 
made  such  bad  returns  to  all  her  condescension  to- 
wards them,  that  she  luoked  upon  herself  as  released 
from  all  engagements.  The  ministers  of  the  allies 
had  insisted  upon  a  wrilten  answer  to  their  specitic 
demands  ;  and  this  the  French  plenipctentiarios  de- 
clined, umil  they  should  receive  fresh  instructions 
from  their  master.  Such  was  the  pretence  for  sus- 
pending the  conferences ;  but  the  real  bar  to  a  final 
agreement  between  England  and  France,  was  the 
delay  of  Philip's  renunciation,  which  at  length,  how- 
ever, arrived  ;  and  produced  a  cessation  of  arms. 

In  the  meantime  the  dukeof  Ormond,  who  was  now 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  British 
forces,  received  a  particular  order,  that  he  should 
not  hazard  an  engagement.  Louis  had  already  un- 
dertaken for  the  compliance  of  his  grandson.  Re- 
flecting on  his  own  great  age,  he  was  shocked  at  the 
prospect  of  leaving  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  per- 
nicious war  during  a  minority  ;  and  determined  to ; 
procure  a  peace  at  all  events.  The  queen,  knowing  | 
his  motives,  could  not  help  believing  his  protesta- 1 
tiiins,  and  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  the  issue  of 
which  might  have  considerably  altered  the  situation 
lit'  affairs,  and  consequently  retarded  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  an 
early  campaign.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
'■arl  of  Albemarle,  having  assembled  a  body  of  thirty- 
^ix  battalions,  marched  towards  Arras,  which  he  re- 
iluied  to  a  heap  of  ashes  by  a  most  terrible  can- 
uiuading  and  bombardment.  In  May,  the  duke  of 
Ormond  conferred  with  the  deputies  of  the  states- 
general  at  the  Hague,  and  assured  them  that  he 
liad  orders  to  act  vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  joined  Prince  Eugene  at  Tournay  ; 
and,  on  the  2(jth  of  May,  the  allied  army,  passing 
the  Scheldt,  encamped  at  Haspre  and  Solemnes. 
The  imperial  general  proposed  that  they  should  at- 
tack the  French  array  under  Villars  ;  but  by  this 
time  the  duke  was  restrained  from  hazarding  a  siege 
or  hattle;  a  circumstance  well  known  to  the  French 
roiuinander,  who  therefore  abated  of  his  usual  vigi- 
1  I  nee.  It  could  not  be  long  concealed  from  Prince 
I'wigene  and  the  deputies,  who  forthwith  dispatched 
111  express  to  their  principals  on  this  subject,  and 
.litTwards  presented  a  long  memorial  to  the  duke, 
rijuesenting  the  injury  which  the  grand  alliance 
v.niild  sustain  from  his  obedience  to  such  an  order. 
Me  scorned  to  be  extremely  uneasy  at  his  situation  ; 
Liid  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  St.  John,  expressed  a 
(li'sire  that  the  queen  would  permit  him  to  return  to 
England. 

Prince  Eugene  notwithstanding  the  queen's  order, 
which  Ormond  had  not  yet  formally  declared,  in- 
vested the  town  of  Quesnoy,  and  the  duke  furnished 
towards  this  enterprise  seven  battalions  and  nine 
squadrons  of  the  foreign  troops  maintained  by  Great 
Britain.  The  Dutch  deputies  at  Utrecht  expostu- 
lating with  the  bishop  of  Bristol  upon  the  duke's 
refusing  to  act  against  the  enemy,  that  prelate  told 
them,  that  he  had  lately  received  an  express,  with 
a  letter  from  her  majesty,  in  which  she  complained, 
that  as  the  states-general  had  not  properly  answered 
her  advances,  they  ought  not  to  be  snr|>rised,  if  she 
thought  herself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  separate 
measures  in  order  to  obtain  n  peace  for  her  own 
conveniency.  When  they  renvnutrated  au'siiii^t  such 
conduct  OS  contradictory  to  all  the  ulliancetj  sub-  | 


sisting  between  the  queen  and  the  states-general, 
the  bishop  declared  his  instructions  further  im 
ported,  that  considering  the  conduct  of  the  States 
towards  her  majesty,  she  thought  herself  disengaged 
from  all  alliances  and  engagements  with  their  high 
mightinesses.  The  States  and  the  ministers  of  the 
allies  were  instantly  in  commotion.  Private  mea- 
sures were  concerted  with  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  some  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  concerning  the  troops  belong- 
ing to  those  powers  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain. 
The  states-general  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen, 
and  ordered  their  envoy  at  London  to  deliver  it  into 
her  own  hand.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  emperor's 
plenipotentiary,  dispatched  expresses  to  his  master, 
to  Prince  Eugene,  and  to  the  imperial  ambassador 
at  London.  The  queen  held  a  council  at  Kensing- 
ton upon  the  subject  of  the  letter ;  and  a  fresh  order 
was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  directing  him  to 
concur  with  the  general  of  the  allies  in  a  siege. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  house 
of  peers,  descanted  upon  the  ill  consequences  of  the 
duke's  refusing  to  co-operate  with  Prince  Eugene, 
and  moved  for  au  address,  desiring  her  majesty 
would  order  the  general  to  act  offensively,  in  concert 
with  her  allies.  The  treasurer  observed  It  was 
prudent  to  avoid  a  battle  on  the  eve  of  a  peace, 
especiolly  considering  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy 
so  apt  to  Break  his  word.  The  earl  of  Wharton  re- 
plied, this  was  a  strong  reason  for  keeping  no  mea- 
sures with  such  an  enemy.  When  Oxford  declared, 
that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  received  orders  to  join 
the  allies  in  a  siege,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  af- 
firmed it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  siege  without 
either  hazarding  a  battle,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  or  shamefully  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise.  The  duke  of  Argyle  having  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  there  had  not  been  a  greater  captain  than 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  observed,  that,  considering 
the  different  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  of 
Great  Britain,  it  might  not  consist  with  prudence  to 
trust  him  with  the  management  of  the  war,  because 
a  battle  won  or  lost  might  entirely  break  off  a  nego- 
tion  of  peace,  which  in  all  probability  was  near 
being  concluded.  He  added,  that  two  years  before, 
the  confederates  might  have  taken  Arras  and  Cam- 
bray,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  the  insig- 
nificant conquests  of  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venaut. 
The  duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  was,  by  proximity 
of  blood,  more  concerned  than  any  other  in  the  re- 
putation of  the  duke  of  Ormoud;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  that  any  one 
would  dare  to  make  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank, 
and  of  so  distinguished  a  character,  the  instrument 
of  such  proceedings.  Earl  Paulct  answered,  that 
nobody  could  doubt  the  duke  of  Ormoud*s  courage; 
but  he  was  not  like  a  certain  general,  who  led  troops 
to  the  slaughter,  to  cause  a  groat  number  of  ofticers 
to  he  knocked  on  the  head,  that  he  might  fiU  his 
pockets  by  disposing  of  their  commissions.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  so  deeply  affected  by  this 
reflection,  that  though  ho  suppressed  his  resentment 
in  the  house,  ho  took  the  first  opportunity  to  send 
Lord  Mohun  to  the  earl  with  a  message,  importing, 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  como  to  an  explanation 
with  his  lordship  about  some  expressions  he  had  used 
in  that  day's  debate;  and  desiring  "  his  company  to 
take  the  air  in  the  country."  The  carl  understood 
his  meannig ;  but  could  not  conceal  his  emotioa 
from  the  observation  of  his  lady,  by  whose  means 
the  alUir  viaa  cuuimuiiiuittid  tu  tliu  eurl  vt   l>art- 
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mouth,  secretary  of  state.  Two  sentinels  were  im- 
mediately placed  at  his  lordship's  gate  :  the  queen, 
by  the  channel  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  desired  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  would  proceed  no  further  in  the 
quarrel ;  and  he  assured  her  he  would  punctually 
obey  her  majesty's  commands.  The  earl  of  Oxford 
assured  the  house,  that  a  separate  peace  was  never 
intended  ;  that  such  a  peace  would  be  so  base,  so 
knavish,  and  so  villanous,  that  every  one  who 
served  the  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it  with 
their  heads  to  the  nation  ;  but  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  safe  and  glorious  peace,  much  more  to  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  nation,  than  the  first  pre- 
liminaries insisted  upon  by  the  allies.  The  question 
being  put  for  adjourning,  was,  after  a  long  debate, 
carried  in  the  affirmative;  but  twenty  lords  entered 
a  protest.  The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  returned 
from  Holland,  proposed,  that  they  should  examine 
the  negotiations  of  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg, 
before  they  considered  that  of  Utrecht.  He  ob- 
served, that  in  former  negotiations  the  French  mi- 
nisters had  conferred  only  with  the  pensionary,  who 
communicated  no  more  of  it  to  the  ministers  of  the 
allies  than  what  was  judged  proper  to  let  them 
know  ;  so  that  the  Dutch  were  absolute  masters  of 
the  secret.  He  asserted  that  the  states-general  had 
consented  to  give  Naples  and  Sicily  to  King  Philip ; 
a  circumstance  which  proved  that  the  recovery  of 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  looked  upon  as 
impracticable.  He  concluded  with  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  her  majesty,  desiring  that  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  negotiations  of  the  Hague  and  Ger- 
truydenberg should  be  laid  before  the  bouse.  This 
was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Pulteney  mored  for 
an  address,  acquainting  her  majesty  that  her  faithful 
commons  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  re- 
reived  from  abroad,' that  her  general  in  Flanders 
had  declined  acting  offensively  against  France  in 
concurrence  with  her  allies  ;  and  beseeching  her 
majesty,  that  he  might  receive  speedy  instructions 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  This 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  A  certain 
member  having  insinuated,  that  the  present  nego- 
tiation had  been  carried  on  in  a  clandestine  and 
treacherous  manner,  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  said, 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  accounted  treachery  to  act 
for  the  good  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain  :  that 
he  gloried  in  the  small  share  he  had  in  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  whatever  censure  he  might  undergo  for 
it,  the  bare  satisfaction  of  acting  in  that  view  would 
be  a  sufficient  recompense  and  comfort  to  him  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The  house  resolved. 
That  the  commons  had  an  entire  confidence  in  her 
majesty's  promise,  to  communicate  to  her  parliament 
the  terms  of  the  peace  before  it  should  be  concluded; 
and.  That  they  would  support  her  against  all  such 
uersons,  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  as  should  endea- 
vour to  obstruct  the  pacification.  The  queen  thanked 
them  heartily  for  this  resolution,  as  being  dutiful 
to  her,  honest  to  their  country,  and  very  seasonable 
ot  a  time  when  so  many  artifices  were  uwd  to  ob- 
struct a  good  peace,  or  to  force  one  disadvantageous 
to  Britain.  They  likewise  presi'ntcd  an  address, 
desiring  they  might  have  an  ace  ouiil  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  transactions  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruy- 
denberg, and  know  who  were  then  employed  as  her 
majesty's  plenipotentiaries. 

The  miniHlry  foreseeing  that  Philip  would  not 
will. ugly  remgn  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
orown  of  France,  proposed  an  alternative,  that,  in 
oue  of  his  preferring  bin  expectalioa  of  the  crown 


of  France  to  the  present  possession  of  Spain,  this 
kingdom,  with  the  Indies,  should  be  forthwith  ceded 
to  the  duke  of  Sa*'oy  ;  that  Philip,  iu  the  mean  time, 
should  possess  the  duke's  hereditary  dominions,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  together  with  Montserrat 
and  Mantua;  all  which  territories  should  be  an- 
nexed to  France  at  Philip's  succession  to  that  crown, 
except  Sicily,  which  should  revert  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  Louis  seemed  to  relish  this  expedient, 
which,  however,  was  rejected  by  Philip,  who  chose 
to  make  the  renunciation,  rather  than  quit  the 
throne  upon  which  he  was  established.  The  queen 
demanded,  that  the  renunciation  should  be  ratified 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the  states  of  France : 
but  she  afterwards  waved  this  demand,  in  consi- 
deration of  ils  being  registered  in  the  different 
parliaments.  Such  forms  are  but  slender  securities 
against  the  power,  ambition,  and  interest  of  princes. 
The  marquess  de  Torcy  frankly  owned,  that  Philip's 
renunciation  was  of  itself  void,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the  French 
monarchy  ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  English  people.  Every  material  ar- 
ticle being  now  adjusted  between  the  two  courts, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  delivery  of 
Dunkirk,  a  suspension  of  arms  prevailed  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  duke  of  Ormoud  acted  in 
concert  with  mareschal  de  Villars. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  queen  going  to  the  house 
of  peers,  communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to  her 
parliament,  according  to  the  promise  she  had  made. 
After  having  premised,  that  the  making  peace  and 
war  was  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  hinted  at  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  affair,  and  numberless  ob- 
structions contrived  by  the  enemies  of  peace,  she 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  chief  articles  to  which 
both  crowns  had  agreed,  without,  however,  con- 
cluding the  treaty.  She  told  them  she  had  secured 
the  protestant  succession,  which  France  had  ac- 
knowledged in  the  strongest  terms;  and  that  the 
pretender  would  be  removed  from  the  French  domi- 
nions :  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should  renounce  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  so  that  the  two  monarchies  would  be 
for  ever  divided.  She  observed,  that  the  nature  of 
this  proposal  was  such  as  would  execute  itself:  that 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  Spain  to  sujiport  the 
renunciation  ;  and  in  France,  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  succession  of  that  crown  upon  the  death  of 
the  dauphin,  were  powerful  enough  to  vindicate 
their  own  right.  She  gave  them  to  understand  that 
a  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France 
had  been  begun,  though  not  yet  adjusted  :  but  pro- 
vision was  made,  that  England  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  that  France  granted  to  the  most 
favoured  nation:  that  the  French  king  had  agreed 
to  make  an  absolute  ccs.sion  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher's,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  he  had  also 
consented  to  restore  the  whole  bay  and  straits  of 
Hudson;  to  deliver  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
with  Placentia;  to  cede  Annapolis,  with  the  rest  of 
Acailia  or  Nova  Scotia;  to  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  ;  to  leave  England  in  possession 
of  (Jibraltar,  Port  Mahon,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Minorca;  to  let  the  trade  of  Spain  iu  the  West 
Indies  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  his  late 
catholic  majesty :  she  signified  that  she  hud  obtained 
for  Iter  Rulijeets  the  asHiuiito,  or  cMiiitael,  for  fnr- 
iiinhing  the  Spanish   West  Indies  with  iiegroeii,  for 
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the  term  of  thirty  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  French.  With  respect  to 
the  allies,  she  declared,  that  France  offered  to  make 
the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  empire  ;  to  yield 
Brisac,  Fort  Kehl,  and  Landau,  and  raze  all  the 
fortresses  both  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
in  the  islands  of  that  river:  that  the  protestant 
interest  in  Germany  would  be  re-stttled  on  the 
footing  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia:  that  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  belonging  to 
Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  might  be  yielded  to 
his  imperial  majesty;  but  the  disposition  of  Sicily 
was  not  yet  determined  :  that  the  demands  of  the 
states-general  with  relation  to  commerce,  and  the 
barrier  in  the  low  countries,  would  be  granted  with 
a  few  exceptions,  which  might  be  compensated  by 
other  expedients :  that  no  great  progress  had  yet 
been  made  upon  the  pretensions  of  Portugal ;  but 
that  those  of  Prussia  would  be  admitted  by  France 
without  much  difficulty:  that  the  difference  between 
the  barrier  demanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  the  year 
17U9,  and  that  which  France  now  offered,  was  very 
inconsiderable  :  that  the  elector-palatine  should 
maintain  his  present  rank  among  the  electors; 
and  that  France  would  acknowledge  the  electoral 
dignity  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  Such  were  the 
coudiiions  which  the  queen  hoped  would  make 
some  amends  to  her  subjects,  for  the  great  and 
unequal  burthen  they  had  borne  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  She  concluded  with  saying,  she 
made  no  doubt  but  they  were  fully  persuaded,  that 
nothing  would  be  neglected  on  her  part,  in  the 
progress  of  ihis  negotiation,  to  bring  the  peace  to  a 
happy  and  speedy  issue;  and  she  expressed  her 
depL'udence  upon  the  entire  confidence  and  cheerful 
concurrence  of  her  parliament. 

An  address  of  thanks  and  approbation  was  imme- 
diately voted,  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the  queen 
by  the  commons  in  a  body.  When  the  house  of 
lords  took  the  speech  into  consideration,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  asserted,  that  the  measures  pursued 
fur  a  year  past  were  directly  contrary  to  her  ma- 
jf^ty's  engagements  with  the  allies:  that  they  sul- 
Jji-d  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  and 
would  render  the  FngUsh  name  odious  to  all  nations. 
The  earl  of  Strafford  said,  that  some  of  the  allies 
would  not  have  shown  .such  backwardness  to  a 
peace,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  and  encouraged 
to  carry  on  the  war  by  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
.tssc'tnbly,  who  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
\<.a\i  them,  and  fed  them  with  hopes  that  they  would 
be  supported  by  a  strong  party  in  England.  In 
answer  to  this  insinuation  against  Marlborough, 
Ltiid  Cowper  observed,  that  it  could  never  be  sug- 
tM'sted  as  a  crime  in  the  meanest  subject,  much  less 
III  any  member  of  that  august  assembly,  to  hold 
i  uriespondence  with  the  allies  of  the  nation ;  such 
billies,  especially,  whose  interest  her  majesty  had 
'li-rlared  to  be  inseparable  from  her  own,  in  her 
^p'M'ch  at  the  opening  of  the  session  ;  whereas  it 
v.niild  be  a  hard  matter  to  justify  and  reconcile 
•  iIImt  with  our  laws,  or  with  the  laws  of  honour  and 
justice,  the  conduct  of  some  persons,  in  treating 
<  l.nidestiiiely  with  the  common  enemy,  without  the 
ji.irlicipatiou  nf  the  allies.  This  wa.s  a  frivolous 
argument.  A  correspondence  with  any  persons 
utiiitsoever  becomes  criminal,  when  it  tend-i  to  fo- 
Hi'-iit  thfi  divisions  of  one'.s  c<)untrv.  and  arm  the 
|'<M)ple  against  their  sovereign.  If  Kngland  had  it 
nut  in  her  power,  without  infringing  the  laws  of 
ju.itice  and  honour,  to  withdraw  herself  from  a  con- 


federacy which  she  could  no  longer  support,  and 
treat  for  peace  on  her  own  bottom,  then  was  she 
not  an  associate  but  a  slave  to  the  alliance.  The 
earl  of  Godolphin  affirmed,  that  the  trade  to  Spain 
was  such  a  trifle  as  deserved  no  consideration  ;  and 
that  it  would  continually  diminish,  until  it  should 
be  entirely  engrossed  by  the  French  merchants. 
Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  against  the 
plan  of  peace,  the  majority  agreed  to  an  address,  in 
which  they  thanked  the  queen  for  her  extraordinary 
condescension  in  communicating  those  conditions 
to  her  parliament ;  and  expressed  an  entire  satis- 
faction with  her  conduct.  A  motion  was  made  for 
a  clause  in  the  address,  desiring  her  majesty  would 
take  such  measures,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  as 
might  induce  them  to  join  with  her  in  a  mutual 
guarantee.  A  debate  ensued,  the  question  was  put, 
and  the  clause  rejected.  Several  noblemen  entered 
a  protest,  which  was  expunged  from  the  journals  of 
the  house  by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  a  complaint  was  exhi- 
bited against  Bishop  Fleetwood,  who,  in  a  preface  to 
four  sermons  which  he  had  published,  took  occasion 
to  extol  the  last  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  administration.  This  piece  was  voted  ma- 
licious and  factious,  tending  to  create  discord  and 
sedition  among  her  majesty's  subjects,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  They  presented  an  address  to  the  queen, 
assuring  her  of  the  just  sense  they  had  of  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  her,  by  printing  and  publishing  a  letter 
from  the  states-general  to  her  majesty ;  and  desiring 
she  would  so  far  resent  such  insults  as  to  give  no 
answer  for  the  future  to  any  letters  or  memorial  that 
should  be  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  as  inflamma- 
tory appeals  to  the  public.  Mr.  Hampden  moved 
for  an  address  to  her  majesty,  that  she  would  give 
particular  instructions  to  her  plenipotentiaries,  that 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  several 
powers  in  alliance  with  her  majesty  might  be  gua- 
rantees for  the  protestant  succession  in  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Hanover.  The  question  being  put, 
was  carried  in  the  negative.  Then  the  house  re- 
solved. That  they  had  such  confidence  in  the  re- 
pealed declarations  her  majesty  had  made  of  her 
concern  for  assuring  to  these  kingdoms  the  protestant 
succession  as  by  law  established,  that  they  could 
never  d(mbt  of  her  taking  the  proper  measures  for 
the  security  thereof:  that  the  house  would  support 
her  against  faction  at  home  and  her  enemies  abroad ; 
and  did  humbly  beseech  her,  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  discountenance  all  those  who  should  en- 
deavour to  raise  jealousies  between  her  majesty  and 
her  subjects,  especially  by  misrepresenting  her  good 
intenticins  for  the  welfare  of  her  people.  The  queen 
was  c.\,tremcly  pleased  with  this  resolution.  When 
it  was  presented,  she  told  them,  that  they  had  shown 
themselves  honest  usserteis  of  the  monarchy,  zea- 
lous defenders  of  the  constitution,  and  real  friends 
to  the  protestant  succession.  She  thought  she  had 
very  little  reason  to  countenance  a  compliment  of 
supererogation  to  a  prince  who  had  caballed  with 
the  enemies  of  her  administration.  On  the  21st  of 
Juno  the  queen  closed  the  session  with  a  speech, 
expressing  her  satisfaction  at  the  addresses  and 
supplies  she  had  received  :  she  observed,  that  should 
the  treaty  be  broken  off.  their  burthens  would  bo  at 
least  continued,  if  not  increased  ;  that  Britain  would 
lose  the  present  iipportunily  of  improving  her  own 
commerce,  and  establi.hing'a  real  balance  of  power 
in  Kurope  ;  and  that  thnugU  some  of  the  allies  inj^lit 
be  gainers  by  a  continuance  of  tlio  war,  the  rest 
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would  suffer  in  the  common  calamity,  Notwith-  j 
standing  the  ferment  of  the  people,  which  was  now  | 
risen  to  a  very  dangerous  pitch,  addresses,  approving  ' 
the  queen's  conduct,  were  presented  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom 
that  espoused  the  tory  interest.  At  this  juncture 
the  nation  was  so  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
party,  that  no  appearance  of  neutrality  or  mode- 
ration remained. 

During  these  transactions  the  trenches  were 
opened  before  Quesnoy,  and  the  siege  carried  on 
with  uncommon  vigour,  under  cover  of  the  forces 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  This  noble- 
man, however,  having  received  a  copy  of  the  articles 
signed  by  the  marquess  de  Torcy,  and  fresh  instruc- 
tions from  the  queen,  signified  to  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Dutch  deputies,  that  the  French  king  had 
agreed  to  several  articles  demanded  by  the  queen, 
as  the  foundation  of  an  armistice,  and  among  others, 
to  put  the  English  troops  in  immediate  possession 
of  Dunkirk  ;  that  he  could  therefore  no  longer  cover 
the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  as  he  was  obliged  by  his  in- 
structions to  march  with  the  British  troops,  and 
those  in  the  queen's  pay,  and  declare  a  suspeusion 
of  arms  as  soon  as  he  should  be  possessed  of  Dun- 
kirk. He  expressed  his  hope,  that  they  would 
readily  acquiesce  in  these  instructious,  seeing  their 
concurrence  would  act  as  the  most  powerful  motive 
to  induce  the  queen  to  take  all  possible  care  of  theii 
interests  at  the  congress  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  that  Dunkirk,  as  a  cautionary  town, 
was  a  place  of  greater  consequence  to  the  allies 
than  Quesnoy.  The  deputies  desired  he  would 
delay  his  march  five  days,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  consult  their  principals;  aud  he  granted 
three  days  without  hesitation.  Prince  Eugene  ob- 
served, that  his  marching  off  with  the  British  troops, 
and  the  foreigners  in  the  queen's  pay,  would  leave 
the  allies  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  hoped 
these  last  would  not  obey  the  duke's  order.  He 
and  the  deputies  had  already  tampered  with  their 
commanding  ollicers,  who  absolutely  refused  to  obey 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  alleging,  that  they  could  not 
separate  from  the  confederacy  without  express  di- 
rections from  their  masters,  to  whom  they  hail  dis- 
patched couriers.  An  extraordinary  assembly  of 
the  Stales  was  immediately  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  Hague,  The  ministers  of  the  allies  were  invited 
to  the  conferences.  At  length,  the  princes  whose 
troops  were  in  the  pay  of  Britain  assured  them, 
that  they  would  maintain  them  under  the  command 
of  i*riuce  Eugene  for  one  month  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  afterwards  sustain  half  the  charge,  pro- 
vided  the  other  half  should  be  defrayed  by  the  em- 
peror and  states-general. 

The  bishop  of  Bristol  imparted  to  the  other 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  the  concessions  which 
France  would  make  to  the  allies ;  and  proposed  a 
suspension  of  anus  fur  two  months,  that  they  might 
treat  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  adjust  the  demands 
of  all  the  confederates.  To  this  proposal  they  made 
no  other  answer,  but  that  they  had  no  inslrurtiuns 
on  the  subject.  Count  Zinzcnuorf,  the  first  imperial 
plenipotentiary,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  stales- 
general,  explaining  the  dan^jer  that  would  rcNuU  to 
the  common  cause  from  a  cessation  of  arms  ;  and 
exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  their  generous  and 
vigorous  resolutions.  He  proposed  a  renewal  of  the 
ntliunco  for  recovering  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
the  houin  of  Austria,  and  a  certain  plan  for  prosc- 
cnting  the  war  with  rodoiihled  nrdour.  Prince  V.n~ 
g«ii)!,  in  order  to  dfizEle  the  confuduruteB  with  nome 


bold  enterprise,  detached  Major-general  Grovestein, 
with  fit'teeu  hundred  cavalry,  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  France,  This  officer,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  advanced  into  Champagne,  passed  the  Noire, 
the  Maese,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Saar,  an-i  retired 
to  Traerbach  with  a  rich  booty,  and  a  great  number 
of  hostages,  after  having  extorted  contribctious  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Metz,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
reduced  a  great  number  of  villages  and  towns  to 
ashes.  The  cousternation  produced  by  this  irrup- 
tion reached  the  city  of  Paris  :  the  king  rf  F'rance 
did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Versailles  with  his 
ordinary  guards :  all  the  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  were  assembled  about  the  palace. 
ViUars  sent  a  detachment  after  Grovestein,  as  soon 
as  he  understood  his  destination  :  but  the  other  had 
gained  a  day's  march  of  the  French  troops,  which 
had  the  mortification  to  follow  him  so  close,  that 
they  found  the  flames  still  burning  in  the  villages 
he  had  destroyed.  By  way  of  retaliation.  Major- 
general  Pasteur,  a  French  partisan,  made  an  excur 
siou  beyond  Bergen-op-Zoom.and  ravaged  the  island 
of  Tortola,  belonging  to  Zealand. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  having  returned  to  Holland, 
proposed  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  states-general, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  where  he  arrived 
in  a  few  days  after  the  reduction  of  Quesnoy,  the 
garrison  of  which  were  made  prisoners  of  war  on 
the  4th  of  July.  The  officers  of  the  foreign  troops 
had  a  second  time  refused  to  obey  a  written  order 
of  the  duke;  aud  such  a  spirit  of  animosity  began  to 
prevail  beiwcen  the  English  and  allies,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  speedy  separation. 
Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Landrecy :  a  design  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  German  generals  to  confine  the  duke,  on  pre- 
tence of  the  arrears  that  were  due  to  them  ;  and  to 
disarm  the  British  troops,  lest  they  should  join  the 
French  army.  In  the  mean  time  a  literary  corre- 
spondence was  maintained  between  the  English 
general  and  the  mareschal  de  Villars.  France 
having  consented  to  deliver  up  Dunkirk,  a  body  of 
troops  was  transported  from  England  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  Hill,  who  toiik  possession  of  the 
place  on  the  7lh  of  July ;  the  French  garrison  re- 
tired to  \Vinoxb»?rg.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month 
Prince  Eugene  marched  from  his  camp  at  Haspre, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  auxiharies  in  the  British 
pay,  except  a  few  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Hol- 
stein  Gottorp,  and  Walefs  regiment  of  dragoons, 
belonging  to  the  state  of  Liege. 

Landrecy  was  immediately  invested  ;  while  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  English  forces,  removed 
from  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  encamping  at  Avensne- 
Ic-Secq,  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  a  cessation 
of  arms  for  two  months.  On  the  same  day  the  like 
armistice  was  declared  in  the  French  army.  The 
Dutch  were  so  exaspi-ratod  at  the  secession  of  the 
English  troops,  that  the  governors  would  not  allow 
the  carl  of  Strafford  to  enter  Bouchain,  nor  the 
British  army  to  pass  through  Douay,  though  in  that 
town  they  had  left  a  great  quantity  of  stores,  to- 
gether with  their  general  hospital.  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Dutch  deputies,  understanding  that  the  iinke 
of  Ormond  had  begun  his  march  Inwards  Ghent, 
began  to  be  in  pain  for  that  city,  and  sent  Count 
Nassau  Woodniburgh  t<i  him  with  a  written  apidngy, 
condemning  anil  dis.ivowing  the  ciuiduct  and  cnm- 
mandants  of  Bouchain  and  Diuiuy  :  but,  notwith- 
Htanding  thest*  excuHi>H,  the  Kui^IihIi  troopH  after- 
wards  met  witli  thu  sumu  treatment  ut  Touruay, 
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OuJenarde  and  Lisle  :  insults  which  were  resented 
hv  'he  whole  British  nation.  The  duke,  however, 
pursued  his  inarch,  and  took  possession  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  for  the  queen  of  England  :  then  he  re- 
inforced the  garrison  of  Dunkirk,  which  he  likewise 
supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition.  His  con- 
duct was  no  less  agreeable  to  his  sovereign,  than  mor- 
tifying to  the  Dutch,  who  never  dreamed  of  leaving 
(Jhent  and  Bruges  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
were  now  fairly  outwitted  and  anticipated  by  the 
motions  and  expedition  of  the  British  general. 

The  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  soon  severely 
felt  in  the  allied  army.  Villars  attacked  a  separate 
body  of  their  troops,  encamped  at  Denain,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Their  intrench- 
ments  were  forced,  and  seventeen  battalions  either 
killed  or  taken.  The  earl  himself  and  all  the  su 
viving  officers  were  made  prisoners.  Five  hundred 
waggons  loaded  with  bread,  twelve  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  pro 
visions,  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  considerabh 
booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  this  advan^ 
tage  they  gained  in  sight  of  Prince  Eugene,  who 
advanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Scheldt  to  sustain 
Albemarle  ;  but  the  bridge  over  that  river  was  brok 
Jown  by  accident;  so  that  he  was  prevented  froii 
ii'tiding  the  least  assistance.  Villars  immedialely 
invested  Merchiennes,  where  the  principal  stores  of 
the  allies  were  lodged.  The  place  was  surrendered 
on  the  last  day  of  July :  and  the  garrison,  consistin_ 
nf  tive  thousand  men,  were  conducted  prisoners  to 
\'alenciennes.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  siege 
of  Douay  ;  an  enterprise,  in  consequence  of  which 
I'rince  Eugene  abandoned  his  design  on  Landrecy, 
and  marched  towards  the  French,  in  order  to  hazard 
an  engagement.  The  States,  however,  would  not 
run  the  risk;  and  the  prince  had  the  mortification 
to  see  Douay  reduced  by  the  enemy.  He  could  not 
even  prevent  their  retaking  Quesnoy  and  Bouchain, 
of  which  places  they  were  in  possession  before  the 
lUth  of  October.  The  allies  enjoyed  no  other  com- 
pensation for  their  great  losses,  but  the  conquest  of 
furt  Knocquc,  which  was  surprised  by  one  of  their 
partisans. 

The  British  ministers  at  the  congress  continued 
t'j  press  the  Dutch  and  other  allies  to  join  in  the 
armistice  :  but  they  were  deaf  to  the  proposal,  and 
'oncerted  measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Then  the  earl  of  Stafford  insisted  upon  their 
admitting  to  the  congress  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
King  Philip:  but  he  found  them  equally  averse  to 
(Ills  expedient.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  Secre- 
tary St.  John,  now  created  Lord  Viscount  Boling- 
bruke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Versailles  incognito, 
to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  treaty  between 
England  and  France,  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Prior,  and  the  Abbe  Gualtier,  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  caressed  by  the 
French  king  and  the  marquess  do  Torcy,  with  whom 
he  adjusted  the  principal  interests  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  settled  the 
tune  and  manner  of  the  renunciation,  and  agreed  to 
a  suspension  of  arms  by  sea  and  land  fur  four  munths 
li'!twecn  the  crowns  of  France  and  England  :  this 
uas  accordingly  proclaimed  at  Paris  and  London. 
The  negotiatiiui  being  finished  in  a  few  days,  Bo- 
lingbroke  returned  to  England,  and  Prior  remained 
as  resident  at  the  court  of  France.  The  states- 
^'incral  breathed  nothing  but  war:  the  Pensionary 
n.'insius  pronounced  an  oration  in  their  assembly, 
'  prfsenting  the  impossibility  of  concluding  a  peace 
williout  losing  the  friiitu  of  all  the  blood  and  trea»uro 
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they  had  expended.  The  conferences  at  Utrecht 
were  interrupted  by  a  quarrel  between  the  domestici 
of  Menager,  and  those  of  the  count  de  Rechteren, 
one  of  the  Dulch  plenipotentiaries.  The  populace 
insulted  the  earl  of  Stafford  and  the  marquess  del 
Borgo,  minister  of  Savoy,  whose  master  was  re- 
ported to  have  agreed  to  the  armistice.  These  ob- 
structions being  removed,  the  conferences  were  re- 
newed, and  the  British  plenipotentiaries  exerted  all 
their  rhetoric,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  engage 
the  allies  in  the  queen's  measures.  At  length  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in 
the  offers  of  France.  Mr.  Thomas  Harley  had  been 
sent  ambassador  to  Hanover,  with  a  view  to  persuade 
the  elector  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  co- 
operate with  her  majesty:  but,  that  prince's  resolu- 
tion was  already  taken.  "  Whenever  it  shall  please 
God,"  said  he,  "  to  call  me  to  the  throne  of  Britain, 
I  hope  to  act  as  becomes  me  for  the  advantage  of 
my  people;  in  the  mean  time,  speak  to  me  as  to  a 
German  prince,  and  a  prince  of  the  empire."  Nor 
was  she  more  successful  in  her  endeavours  to  bring 
over  the  king  of  Prussia  to  her  sentiments.  In  the 
mean  time.  Lord  Lexington  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Madrid,  where  King  Philip  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  the  renunciation,  which  was  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  Cortez.  The  like  renunciation 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  afterwards  made  by  the 
princes  of  France;  and  Philip  was  declared  incapa- 
ble of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  that  realm.  The 
court  of  Portugal  held  outagainst  the  remonstrances 
of  England,  until  the  marquess  de  Bay  invaded  that 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  Campo-Major,  and  they  found 
they  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  being  assisted  by 
her  Britannic  majesty.  The  Portuguese  minister  at 
Utrecht  signed  the  suspension  of  arms  o-n  the  7th  of 
November,  and  excused  this  step  to  the  allies,  as 
the  pure  effect  of  necessity.  The  English  troops  in 
Spain  were  ordered  to  separate  from  the  army  ot 
Count  Staremberg,  and  march  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Barcelona,  where  they  were  embarked  on  board 
an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Jen- 
nings, and  transport'^d  to  Minorca. 

The  campaign  being  at  an  end  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  returned  to  England,  where  the 
party  disputes  were  become  more  violent  than  ever 
The  whigs  affected  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  late  king's  birth-day,  in  London,  with  extraordi- 
nary rejoicings.  Mobs  were  hired  by  both  factions; 
and  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  riot  and  uproar. 
A  ridiculous  scheme  was  contrived  to  frighten  the 
lord-trcasurer  with  some  squibs  in  a  band-box,  which 
the  ministers  magnified  into  a  conspiracy.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  appointed  ambassa- 
dor-extraordinary to  the  court  of  France,  the  whigs 
were  alarmed  on  the  supposition  that  this  nobleman 
favoured  the  pretender.  Some  dispute  arising  be- 
tween the  duke  and  Lord  Mohun,  on  the  subject  of 
a  law-suit,  furnished  a  pretence  for  a  quarrel.  Mohun, 
who  had  been  twice  tried  for  murder,  and  was  counted 
a  mean  tool,  as  well  as  the  hector  of  the  whig  party, 
sent  a  message  by  General  Macartney  to  the  duke, 
challenging  him  to  single  combat.  The  principals 
met  by  appointment  in  Hyde-park,  attended  by 
Macartney  and  Colonel  Hamilton.  They  fought 
with  such  fury,  that  Mohun  was  killed  upon  tho 
spilt,  and  the  duke  expired  before  he  could  he  con- 
veyed to  his  own  house.  Macartney  disappeared 
and  escaped  in  disguise  to  the  continent.  Colonel 
Hamilton  declared  upon  oath  before  the  privv 
cuuucil,  that  when  llm  prineipaU  eii^ti^ed,  he  and 
3C 
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Macartney  followed  their  example;  thatMacartney 
was  immediately  disarmed;  but  the  Colonel  seeing 
the  duke  tall  upon  his  antagonist,  threw  away  the 
swords,  and  ran  to  lift  him  up:  that  while  he  was 
employed  in  raising  the  duke,  Macartney,  having 
taken  up  one  of  the  swords,  stabbed  his  grace  over 
Hamilton's  shoulder,  and  retired  immediately.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  promising  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  those  who  should  apprehend  or 
discover  Macartney,  and  the  duchess  of  Hamilton 
offered  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  lories  exclaimed  against  this  event  as  a  party 
duel :  they  treated  Macartney  as  a  cowardly  assas- 
sin; and  affirmed  that  the  whigs  had  posted  others 
of  the  same  stamp  all  round  Hyde-park,  to  murder 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  case  he  had  triumphed 
over  his  antagonist,  and  escaped  the  treachery  of 
Macartney.  The  whigs  on  the  other  hand  affirmed, 
that  it  was  altogether  a  private  quarrel:  that  Ma- 
cartney was  entirely  innocent  of  the  perfidy  laid  to 
his  charge :  that  he  afterwards  submitted  to  a  fair 
trial,  at  which  Colonel  Hamilton  prevaricated  in 
giving  his  evidence,  and  was  contradicted  by  the 
testimony  of  many  persons  who  saw  the  combat  at 
a  distance.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  hearing  him- 
self accused  as  the  author  of  these  party  mischiefs, 
and  seeing  his  enemies  grow  every  day  more  and 
more  implacable,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  the 
continent,  where  he  was  followed  by  his  duchess. 
His  friend  Godolphin  had  died  in  September,  with 
the  general  character  of  an  able,  cool,  and  dispas- 
sionate minister,  who  had  rendered  himself  neces- 
sary to  four  successive  sovereigns,  and  managed  the 
finances  with  equal  skill  and  integrity.  The  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  was  nominated  ambassador  to  France, 
in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  :  the  Duke 
D'Aumont  arrived  at  London  in  the  same  quality 
from  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  queen  granted  an  audience  to  the  marquess 
de  Monteieone,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  one  of 
his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress. 

In  vain  had  the  British  ministers  in  Holland  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  states- 
general,  by  alternate  threats,  promises,  and  argu- 
ments. In  vain  did  they  represent,  that  the  confe- 
deracy against  France  could  be  no  longer  supported 
with  any  prospect  of  success:  that  the  queen's  aim 
had  been  to  procure  reasonable  terms  for  her  allies; 
but  that  their  opposition  to  her  measures  prevented 
her  from  obtaining  such  conditions  as  she  would 
have  a  right  to  demand  in  their  favour,  were  they 
unanimous  in  their  consultations.  In  November, 
the  carl  of  Strafford  presented  a  new  plan  of  peace, 
in  which  the  queen  promised  to  insist  upon  France's 
ceding  to  the  States  the  city  of  Tournay,  and  some 
other  places  which  they  could  not  expect  to  possess, 
should  she  conclude  a  separate  treaty.  They  now 
began  to  waver  in  their  councils.  The  first  trans- 
port*  of  their  resentment  having  subsided,  Ihey 
plainly  perceived  that  the  continuation  of  the  war 
would  entail  upon  them  a  buff^en  which  they  could 
not  bear,  especially  since  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  had  deserted  the  alliance:  besides, 
they  were  staggered  by  theaffairof  the  new  barrier,  so 
much  more  iidvantagcMnis  than  that  which  France  had 
prujuiM-.J  III  liie  bi'ginning  of  the  conferences.  They 
wtTr  iiilluuncL-d  by  aimtlH'r  motive  :  namely,  the  ap- 
prclieUMon  of  nt-w  mischiefs  to  the  empire  from  the 
king  of  Sweden,  wliosr  affairs  seemed  to  take  a  fa- 
vourable turn  lit  iho  Oltoinan  Forte,  through  tho 
iiittrcfHttinn  of  the  French  monarch.  The  caar  and 
King  AugUHtuii  had  penetratuJ  into  Pomuraniu  ;    the 


king  of  Denmark  had  taken  Staden,  reduced  Bre- 
men, and  laid  Hamburgh  under  contribution  ;  but  ' 
Count  Steenbock,  the  Swedish  general,  defeated 
the  Danish  army  in  Mecklenburgh,  ravaged  Hol- 
stein  with  great  barbarity,  and  reduced  the  town  ol 
Altena  to  ashes.  The  grand  seignior  threatened  to 
declare  war  against  the  czar,  on  pretence  that  he 
had  not  performed  some  essential  articles  of  the  late 
peace  ;  but  his  real  motive  was  an  inclination  to 
support  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  disposition,  how- 
ever, was  defeated  by  a  powerful  pavty  at  the  Porte, 
who  were  averse  to  war.  Charles,  who  still  remained 
at  Bender,  was  desired  to  return  to  his  own  king- 
dom, and  given  to  understand,  that  the  sultan  would 
procure  him  a  safe  passage.  He  treated  the  person 
who  brought  this  intimation  with  the  most  outrageous 
insolence;  rejected  the  proposal;  fortified  his  house, 
and  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 
Being  attacked  by  a  considerable  body  of  Turkish 
forces,  he  and  his  attendants  fought  with  the  most 
frantic  valour.  They  slew  some  hundreds  of  the 
assailants  ;  but  at  last  the  Turks  set  fire  to  the  house  : 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his 
followers,  who  were  generally  sold  for  slaves.  He 
himself  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Adrianople.  Meanwhile  the  czar  landed  with  an 
army  in  Finland,  and  totally  reduced  it.  Steenbock 
maintained  himself  in  Tonningen  until  all  his  sup- 
plies were  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 
himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  But  this 
reverse  was  not  foreseen  when  the  Dutch  dreaded  a 
rupture  between  the  Porte  and  the  Muscovites,  and 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  Turks  would  re- 
vive the  troubles  in  Hungary.  In  that  case,  they 
knew  the  emperor  would  recall  great  part  of  his 
troops  from  the  Netherlands,  where  the  burden  ot 
the  war  must  lie  upon  their  shoulders.  After  various 
consultations  in  their  different  assemblies,  they  came 
into  the  queen's  measures,  and  signed  the  barrier- 
treaty. 

Then  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  associated 
circles  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  British  mi- 
nisters at  Utrecht,  imploring  the  queen's  interposi- 
tion in  their  favour,  that  they  might  not  be  left  in 
the  miserable  condition  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
duced by  former  treaties.  They  were  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  if  they  should  not  obtain  what  they 
desired,  they  themselves  would  be  justly  blamed  as 
the  authors  t»f  their  own  disappointment:  that  they 
had  been  deficient  in  furnishing  their  proportion  ol 
troops  and  other  necessaries;  and  left  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war  to  fall  upon  the  queen  and  the 
States  in  the  Netherlands :  that  when  a  cessation 
was  judged  necessary,  ihey  had  deserted  her  majesty 
to  follow  the  chimerical  projects  of  Prince  Eugene  ; 
that  while  she  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  they  had  acted  with  coldness  and  indif- 
ference ;  but  when  she  inclined  to  peace  they  began 
to  exert  themselves  in  prosecuting  hostilities  with 
uncommon  eagerness :  that,  nevertheless,  she  would 
not  abandon  their  interests,  but  endeavour  to  procure 
for  them  as  good  conditions  as  their  preposterous 
conduct  would  allow  her  to  demand.  Even  the  em- 
peror's plenipotentiaries  began  to  talk  in  more  mo- 
derate terms.  Ziiizendorf  declared  that  his  master 
was  very  well  dispusod  to  promote  a  general  peace, 
and  no  louder  insisted  on  a  cession  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Philip's  minis- 
ters, together  with  those  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne, 
were  ndnntted  ti>  the  congress;  and  now  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Britain  acted  as  mediators  for  tho 
rest  of  the  ulUea. 
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The  pacification  between  Fraoce  and  England 
was  retarded,  however,  by  some  unforeseen  diffital- 
ties  that  arose  in  adjusting  the  commerce  and  the 
limits  of  the  countries  possessed  by  both  nations  in 
North  America.  Along  dispute  endued;  and  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Prior  held  many  con- 
ferences with  the  F'rench  ministry  :  at  length  it  was 
compromised,  though  nut  much  to  the  advantage  of 
Great  Britain;  and  the  English  plenipotentiaries 
received  an  order  to  sign  a  separate  treaty.  They 
declared  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers,  that 
ihey  and  some  other  plenipotentiaries  were  ready  to 
sign  their  respective  treaties  on  the  11th  of  April. 
Cuunt  Zinzendorf  endeavoured  to  postpone  this 
transaction  until  he  should  be  furnished  with  fresh 
instructions  from  Vienna;  and  even  threatened  that 
if  the  States  should  sign  the  peace  contrary  to  his 
desire,  the  emperor  would  immediately  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  Netherlands.  The  ministers  of 
(Jreat  Britain  agreed  with  those  of  France,  that  his 
imperial  majesty  should  have  time  to  consider  whe 
ther  he  would  or  would  not  accept  the  proposals 
but  this  time  was  extended  no  further  than  the  1st 
of  June ;  nor  would  they  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  that  interval.  Meanwhile  the  peace 
with  France  was  signed  in  different  treaties  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Savoy,  Prussia. 
Portugal,  and  the  states-general.  On  the  ]4th  of 
tlie  month  the  British  plenipotentiaries  delivered  to 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  writing,  '*  Offers  and  demands 
of  the  French  king  fur  making  peace  with  the  house 
of  Austria  and  the  empire.'*  The  count  and  the 
ministers  of  the  German  princes  exclaimed  against 
tlie  insolence  of  France,  which  had  not  even  be- 
stowed the  title  of  emperor  on  Joseph  :  but  wanted 
to  impose  terms  upon  them,  with  relation  to  the 
electurs  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
Kngland  and  France  being  ratified  by  the  queen  of 
England,  the  parliament  was  assembled  on  the  9th 
of  April.  The  queen  told  them  the  treaty  was 
Mgned,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  ratifications 
uuuld  be  exchanged.  She  said,  what  she  had  done 
fur  the  protestant  succession,  and  the  perfect  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  her  and  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, would  convince  those  who  wished  well  to  buth, 
;iiid  desired  the  quiet  and  safety  of  their  country, 
how  vain  all  attempts  were  to  divide  them.  She 
left  it  entirely  to  the  house  of  commons  to  determine 
what  force  might  be  necessary  for  the  security  of 
trade  by  sea,  and  for  guards  and  garrisons.  '*  Make 
yourselves  safe,"  said  she,  "and  1  shall  be  satisfied. 
Next  to  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Providence,  I 
depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people. 
I  want  no  other  guarantee."  She  recommended  to 
their  protection  those  brave  men  who  had  exposed 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  could 
not  be  employed  in  time  of  peace.  She  desired 
they  would  concert  proper  measures  for  casing  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  for  improving  and 
encouraging  manufactures  and  the  fishery,  and  for 
employing  the  bands  of  idle  people.  She  expressed 
her  displeasure  at  the  scandalous  and  seditious 
libels  which  had  been  lately  published.  She  ex- 
hf),-ted  them  to  consider  of  new  laws  to  prevent  this 
licentiousness,  as  well  as  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
impious  practice  of  duelling.  She  conjured  them 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  calm  the  minds 
of  men  at  home,  that  the  arts  of  peace  might  be 
cultivated;  and  that  groundless  jealousies,  con- 
trivtui  by  a  fa(ttion,  and  fomented  by  party  rage, 
might  not  effect  that  which  their  foreign  enemies 


could  not  accomplish.  Each  house  presented  her 
with  a  warm  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation, 
expressing,  in  particular,  their  inviolable  attach- 
niL-ut  to  the  protestant  succession  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
being  exchanged,  the  peace  was  proclaimed  on  the 
5th  of  May  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the  inex- 
pressible joy  of  the  nation  in  general  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  con- 
veynd  a  printed  remonstrance  to  the  ministers  at 
Utrecht,  solemnly  protesting  against  all  that  might 
be  stipulated  to  his  prejudice.  The  commons,  in  a 
second  address,  had  besought  her  majesty  to  com- 
municate to  the  house  in  due  time  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  France  ;  and  now  tfiey 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  king  obliged 
himself  to  abandon  the  pretender,  and  acknowledge 
the  queen's  title  and  the  protestant  succession  :  to 
raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  within  a  limited 
time,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent:  to 
cede  Newfoundland,  Hudson's-bay,  and  St.  Christo- 
pher's to  England;  but  the  French  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  at 
liberty  to  dry  their  fish  in  Newfoundland.  By  the 
treaty  of  commerce  a  free  trade  was  established, 
according  to  the  tariff  of  the  year  1G64,  except  in 
some  commodities  that  were  subjected  to  new  regu- 
lations in  the  year  1G99.  It  was  agreed,  That  no 
other  duties  should  be  imposed  on  the  productions 
of  France  imported  into  England,  than  those  that 
were  laid  on  the  same  commodities  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  and.  That  commissaries  should  meet  at  Lon- 
don, to  adjust  all  matters  relating  to  commerce; — 
as  for  the  tariff  with  Spain,  it  was  not  yet  finished. 
It  was  stipulated,  That  the  emperor  should  possess 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
should  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king  :  that  the 
same  title,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  his  losses :  that  the  states-general  should 
restore  Lisle  and  its  dependencies :  that  Namur, 
Charleroy,  Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and  Newport  should 
be  added  to  the  other  places  they  already  possessed 
in  Flanders  :  and,  That  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
have  Upper  Gueldre,  in  lieu  of  Orange  and  the 
other  states  belonging  to  that  family  in  Franche 
Compte.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  satisfied;  and 
the  1st  of  June  was  fixed  as  the  period  of  time 
granted  to  the  emperor  for  consideration. 

A  day  being  appointed  by  the  commons  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  treaty  of  commerce,  very  just  and 
weighty  objections  were  made  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  articles,  importing,  "That  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in 
trading  with  each  other  that  either  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nation  ;  and  that  no  higher  customs 
should  be  exacted  from  the  commoilitics  of  France, 
than  those  that  were  diawn  from  the  same  produc- 
tions of  any  other  people,"  The  balance  of  trade 
having  long  inclined  to  the  side  of  France,  severe 
duties  had  been  laid  ou  all  the  productitms  and 
manufactures  of  that  kingdom,  so  as  almost  to 
amount  to  a  total  prohibition.  Some  members  ob- 
served, that  by  the  treaty  between  England  and 
Portugal,  the  duties  charged  upon  the  wines  of  that 
country  were  lower  than  those  laid  upon  the  wines 
of  France  :  that  should  they  now  be  reduced  to  an 
equality,  tlie  diilerence  of  the  freiglit  was  so  great,  tliat 
the   French    vines  would  bo  found  much  cheaper 
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than  those  uf  Portugal;  and,  as  they   were  more 
agreeable  tu  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  general,  there 
would  be  no  market  for   the  Portuguese  wines  in  I 
England  :  that  should  this  be  the  case    the  English  ; 
would    lose    their  trade   with    Portugal,    the    most  i 
advantageous  of  any  traffic  which  they  now  earned 
on  ;  for  It  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  their  manu- 
fac  ures,  and  returned  a  yearly  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  gold.     Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould 
formerly  governor  of  the   Bank,  affirmed,  that  as 
France  had,  since  the  revolution,  encouraged  wool- 
len manufactures,   and  preiiared  at  home   several 
commodities  which  formerly  they  drew  from  Eng- 
land ■    so  the   English   had   learned   to  make  silk 
stufts,  paper,  and  all  manner  of  toys,  formerly  im- 
ported from  France  ;  by  which  means  an   inhnite 
number  of  artificers  were  employed,  and  a  vast  sum 
annually  saved  to  the   nation  :    but   these   people 
would  now  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and  that  money 
lost  a<.ain  to  the  kingdom,  should  French  commo- 
dities of  the  same  kind  be  imported  under  ordinary 
duties  because  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  1- ranee 
than  in  England,  consequently  the  British  manu- 
faclures  would  be  undersold  and  ruined.    He  urged, 
that  the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture  would  be  at- 
tended  with  another  disadvantage     Great  quantities 
of  woollen  cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and  Turke), 
in  consequence  of  the  raw  silk  which  the  English 
merchant,  bought  up  in  those  countries ;  and,  should 
the  silk  manufacture  at  home  be  lost,  those  markets 
for  British  commodities  would  fail  of  course     Others 
alle-ed,  that  if  the  articles  of  commerce  had  been 
aettfed   before  the   English  troops  separated   from 
those  of  the  confederates,  the  French  king   would 
not  have  presumed  to  insist  upon  such  terms,  but 
have  been  glad  to  comply  with  more  moderate  con- 
ditions.    Sir  William  Wyndham   reflected  on  the 
late   ministry,    for    having   neglected    to  mak«  an 
advantageou's  peace  when  it   was  in   their  power 
He  said  that  Portugal  would  always  have  occasion 
for  the  woollen  manufactures  and  the  corn  of  Eng. 
land,  and  be  obliged  to  buy  them   at  all  events. 
After  a  violent  debate,   the   house   resolved,  by  a 
great  majority.  That  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
make  good   the   eighth  and    ninth    articles   o     the 
treaty  of  commerce   with   France.     .Against  these 
articles,  however,  the  Portuguese  minister  presented 
a  memorial   declaring,  that  should   the   duties  on 
French  wines   be  lowered  to  the  same  level  with 
those  that  were  laid  on   the  wines  of  Portugal,  his 
master  would  renew  the  prohibition  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  and  other  products  of  Great  Britain 
Indeed,  all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  exclaimed 
against  the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  seems  to  have 
been  concluded    in  a  hurry,   before   the  nain.sters 
fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  subject.      Ihis 
precipitation  was  owing  to  the  fears  that  their  endea- 
yours  after  peace  would  miscarry,  from  the  in  rigues 
,  f  the  whig  faction,  and  the  obstinate  opposition  of 
•.he  confederates.  i,   n         u 

On  this  celebrated  war  and  treaty  Ilallam  has 
the  following  remarks  ; — 

"  The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  treaty  of  pacifiea- 
tion  which  should  ubandonlhe  great  point  of  con- 
-.,.1,  and  leave  Philip  in  po.session  of  Spam  and  Ame- 
rica were  neither  low  nor  inconsiderable.  1.  inc 
kinirdom  had  been  impoverished  by  twenty  year,  of 
uninterruptedly  augmented  taxation;  the  annual 
burthen,  (.eing  triple  in  amount  of  those  |.iid  before 
,he  revolution  Yet  amidst  these  .acr.hco.  wo  had 
lh«  mortification  of  fln.ling  a  debt  rapidly  .ncn,a«M.g 
wh,"  of  the  mere  inlerct  far  exceeded  the  ancient 


revenues  of  the  crown,  to  be  bequeathed  like  an 
hereditary  curse,  to  unborn  ages.  Though  the  sup- 
plies  had  been  raised  with  less  difficulty  than  in  the 
late  reign,  and  the  condition  of  trade  was  less  un 
satisfactory,  the  landed  proprietors  saw  with  indig- 
nation the  silent  transfer  of  their  wealth  to  new 
men,  and  hated  the  glory  that  was  ^<'"g''\^y ''j'^"' 
own  degradation.  Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they 
might  hate  also  the  revolu.ion,  and  the  protestau 
succession  that  depended  on  it,  when  they  tasted 
these  fruits  it  had  borne?  Even  the  army  had 
■  -  1  recruited  by  violent  means  unknown  lo  our 
constitution,  yet  such  as  the  continual  loss  of  men, 
with  a  population  at  the  best  stationary,  had  per- 
haps  rendered  necessary. 

■'  2  The  prospect  of  reducing  Spam  to  the  arch- 
duke's obedience  was  grown  unfavourable.  It  was 
at  best  an  odious  work,  and  not  very  defensible  on 
any  maxims  of  national  justice,  to  impose  a  sove- 
reign on  a  great  people  in  despite  of  their  own  re- 
pu.'nance,  and  what  they  deemed  their  loyal  obliga- 
tion Heaven  itself  might  shield  their  righteous 
cause  and  baffle  the  selfish  rapacity  of  hum.iu 
politics.  But  what  was  the  state  of  the  war  at  the 
close  of  1710?  The  surrender  of  seven  thousand 
English  under  Stanhope  at  Bnhuega  had  ruined 
the  affairs  of  Chartes,  which  in  fact  had  at  no  time 
been  truly  prosperous,  and  confined  him  to  the 
single  province  sincerely  attached  to  him  Cata- 
lonfa  As  it  was  certain  that  Philip  had  spirit 
enou<»h  to  continue  the  war,  even  if  abandoned  by 
his  grandfather,  and  would  have  the  support  of 
almost  the  entire  nation,  what  remained  but  to 
carry  on  a  very  doubtful  contest  for  the  subjugation 
of  that  extensive  kingdom  ?  In  Flanders,  no  doubt, 
the  genius  of  Marlborough  kept  still  the  ascendant ; 
yet  France  had  her  Fabius  in  ViUars ;  and  the 
capture  of  three  or  four  small  fortresses  in  a  whole 
campaign  did  not  presage  a  rapid  destruction  of  the 

eu™y  SjP»^|J'^f-  jj^knowledged  that  the  near  con- 
nexion of  the  monarchs  on  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Spain  could  not  be  desired  for  Europe  \  et 
the  experience  of  ages  had  shown  how  little  such 
ties  of  blood  determined  the  policy  of  courts:  a 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain  could  not  but  assert 
the  honour  and  even  imbibe  the  P^J^I^'^f  "f  ^^ 
subiccts  ;  and  as  the  two  nations  were  in  all  things 
opposite,  and  must  clash  in  their  public  interests, 
there  was  little  reason  to  fear  a  subserviency  in  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  which,  even  in  that  absolute  mo- 
narchy, could  not  be  displayed  against  the  general 
sentiment.  ,         j    i„. 

"  4  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  elec- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  his  room  which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  17V-,<^'""'Se'l  ■»  «» 
small  degree  the  circumstances  of  i^^'°V<--  "  «»» 
now  a  suuggle  to  unite  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
monarchies  under  one  head.  Even  if  Eug  and 
might  have  little  interest  to  prevent  this,  could  it 
be  indifferent  to  the  smaller  slates  of  Europe  that  a 
family  not  less  ambitious  and  encroaching  than 
that  of  Bourbon  should  be  so  enormously  aggran- 
dized ?  France  had  long  been  to  us  the  only  source 
of  apprehension;  but  to  some  stales,  to  Savoy,  to 
Switzerland,  to  Venice,  to  the  pnncipalitie.  of  the 
empire,  she  might  justly  appear  a  very  neccsary 
bnlwark  aguiust  the  aggressions  of  Austria  1  ho 
alliance  could  not  bo  expected  to  continue  faithful 
and  unanimous,  after  so  importaut  au  alter«Uoa  ill 
the  balaiico  t»f  power. 
"5.  The  advocfttesof  pence  and  adherenta  of  the 
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new  ministry  stimulated  the  national  passions  of 
England  by  vehement  reproaches  of  the  allies. 
They  had  thrown,  it  was  contended,  in  despite  of 
all  treaties,  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  expense 
upon  a  country  not  directly  concerned  iu  their 
quarrel,  and  rendered  a  negligent  or  criminal  admi- 
nistration their  dupes  or  accomplices.  We  were 
exhausting  our  blood  and  treasure  to  gain  kingdoms 
fur  the  house  of  Austria,  which  insulted,  and  the 
best  towns  of  Flanders  for  the  states-general,  who 
cheated  us.  The  barrier-treaty  of  Lord  Tuwnshcnd 
\^as  so  extravagant,  that  one  might  wonder  at  the 
presumption  of  Holland  in  suggesting  its  articles, 
much  more  at  the  foily  of  our  government  in  ac- 
ceding to  them.  It  laid  the  foundation  of  endless 
dissatisfaction  on  the  side  uf  Austria,  thus  reduced 
t  J  act  as  the  vassal  of  a  little  republic  in  her  own 
territories,  and  to  keep  up  fortresses  at  her  own 
expense  which  others  were  to  occupy.  It  might  be 
anhcipated,  that,  at  some  time,  a  sovereign  of  that 
house  would  be  found  more  sensible  to  ignominy 
than  to  danger,  who  would  remove  this  badge  of 
humiliation  by  dismantling  the  fortifications  which 
were  thus  to  be  defended.  Whatever  exaggeration 
might  be  in  these  clamours,  they  were  sure  to  pass 
t'»T  undeniable  truths  with  a  people  jealous  of  fo- 
reigners, and  prone  to  believe  itself  imposed  upon, 
from  a  coQsciousDess  of  general  ignorance  and 
credulity. 

"  The&e  arguments  were  met  by  answers  not  less 
confident,  though  less  successful  at  the  moment 
than  they  have  been  deemed  convincing  by  the 
majority  of  politicians  in  later  ages.  It  was  denied 
that  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  so  much 
enleebled  ;  the  supplies  were  still  raised  without  dif- 
ficulty; commerce  had  not  declined ;  public  credit 
stood  high  under  the  Godolphin  ministry;  and  it 
was  especially  remarkable,  that  the  change  c»f  admi- 
.ustiation,  notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  peace, 
was  attended  by  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  stocks. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  notoriously  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress ;  and,  though  it  were  absurd 
to  allege  the  misfortunes  of  our  enemy  by  way  of 
consolation  for  our  own,  yet  the  more  exhausted  of 
th''  two  combatants  was  naturally  that  which  ought 
tn  yield  ;  and  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  our  free 
government  that  we  should  be  outdone  in  magna- 
nimous endurance  for  the  sake  of  the  great  interests 
of  ourselves  and  our  posterity  by  the  despotism  we 
so  boastfully  scorned.  The  king  of  France  had 
now  for  half  a  century  been  pursuing  a  system  of 
encroachment  on  the  neighbouring  states,  which  the 
weakness  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house, 
and  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Stuarts,  not  less  than 
the  valour  of  his  troops  and  the  skill  of  his  generals, 
had  long  rendered  successful.  The  tide  had  turned 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  war;  victorieg  more 
splendid  than  were  recorded  in  modern  warfare  had 
illuutrated  the  English  name.  Wert-  we  sponta- 
neously to  relinquish  these  great  advantages,  and 
two  years  after  Louis  had  himself  consented  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Spain,  our  own  arms  having 
been  in  the  mean  time  still  successful  on  the  most 
important  scene  of  the  contest,  to  throw  up  the 
game  in  despair,  and  leave  him  far  more  the  gainer 
at  the  termination  of  this  calnmitous  war,  than  be 
had  been  after  those  triumphant  campaigns  which 
his  vaunting  medals  commemorate?  Spain  uf  her- 
self could  not  resist  the  confederates,  even  if  una- 
nimous in  support  of  I'hilip,  which  was  dented  m 
of  the  province  composing  tho  kinf^dom  of  Arragon, 
and  certainly  as  to  ('atalonia  ;  it  was  in    FUnders 


that  Castile  was  to  be  conquered;  it  was  France 
that  we  were  to  overcome  ;  and  now  tliat  her  iron 
barrier  had  been  broken  through,  when  Marlborough 
was  preparing  to  pour  his  troops  upon  the  defence- 
less plains  of  Picardy,  could  we  doubt  that  Louis 
must  in  good  earnest  abandon  the  cause  of  his 
grandson,  as  he  had  already  pledged  himself  in  the 
conferences  of  Gertruydenburg? 

'*  2.  It  was  easy  to  slight  the  influence  which  the 
ties  of  blood  exert  over  kings.  Doubtless  they  are 
often  torn  asunder  by  ambition  or  wounded  pride. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  no  efficacy, 
and  the  practice  of  courts  in  cementing  alliances  by 
intermarriage  seems  to  show  that  they  are  not 
reckoned  indifferent.  It  might,  however,  be  ad- 
milled,  that  a  king  of  Spain,  such  as  she  had  been 
a  hundred  years  before,  would  probably  be  led  by 
the  tendency  of  his  ambition  into  a  course  of  policy 
hostile  to  France.  But  that  monarchy  had  long 
been  declining;  great  rather  in  name,  and  extent 
of  dominion,  than  intrinsic  resources,  she  might 
perhaps  rally  for  a  short  period  under  an  enter- 
prising minister ;  but  with  such  inveterate  abuses 
of  government,  and  so  little  progressive  energy 
among  the  people,  she  must  gradually  sink  lower  in 
the  scale  of  Europe,  till  it  might  become  the  chief 
pride  of  her  sovereigns  that  they  were  the  younger 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  To  cheri-^h  this 
connexion  would  be  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  there  would  result  from  it  a  dependent 
relation,  an  habitual  subserviency  of  the  weaker 
jjowcr,  a  family  compact  of  perpetual  union,  always 
opposed  to  Great  Britain.  In  distant  ages,  and 
after  fresh  combinations  of  the  European  common- 
wealth should  have  seemed  almost  to  efface  the 
recollection  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  war  of  the  suc- 
cession, the  Bourbons  on  the  French  throne  might 
still  claim  a  sort  of  primogenitary  right  to  protect 
the  dignity  of  the  junior  branch  by  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  a  late  posterity  of 
those  who  witnessed  the  peace  of  Utrecht  might  be 
entangled  by  its  improvident  concessions. 

"  3.  That  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  empire 
rendered  his  possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
some  degree  less  desirable,  need  not  be  disputed, 
though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  it  couhi 
endanger  England,  or  even  the  smaller  states,  since 
it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  was  to  be  master 
of  Milan  and  Naples.  But  against  this  perhaps 
imaginary  mischief  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  set 
the  risk  of  seeing  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
united  on  the  head  of  Philip.  In  the  years  17U 
and  1712  the  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  duke  of  Berry,  were  swept  away.  An  infant 
stood  alono  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
French  succession.  The  latter  was  induced  with 
some  unwillingness  to  sign  a  renunciation  of  this 
contingent  inheritance.  But  it  was  notoriously  the 
doetiineof  the  French  court  that  such  renunciations 
were  invalid  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  Europe  were 
chiefly  due  to  this  tenet  of  indefeasible  royalty.  It 
was  very  possible  that  Spain  would  never  consent 
to  this  union,  and  that  a  fresh  league  of  the  great 
powers  might  be  formed  to  prevent  it;  but  if  we 
had  tho  means  of  permanently  separating  the  two 
kingdfuus  in  our  hands,  it  was  strange  policy  to 
leave  open  this  door  for  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel. 

**  But  whatever  judgment  we  may  be  disj.osed  to 
form  as  to  the  political  necessity  of  leaving  Spain 
and  America  in  the  possession  of  Philip,  it  is  ioa 
possible  to  justify  thfl  courso  of  that  negotiation 
which  ended  iu  the  p»')ice   of  r*roohl.     It  wjw  at 
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best  a  dangerous  and  inauspicious 
manding  every  compensation  that  could  be  devised, 
and  which  the  circumstances  of  the  war  entitled  us 
to  require,  France  was  still  our  formidable  enemy; 
the  ambition  of  Louis  was  still  to  be  dreaded,  his 
intrigues  to  be  suspected.  That  an  English  mi- 
nister should  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
this  enemy,  at  the  first  overture  of  negotiation ; 
that  he  should  have  renounced  advantages  upon 
which  he  might  have  insisted;  that  he  should  have 
restored  Lille,  and  almost  attempted  to  procure  the 
sacrifice  of  Tournay  ;  that  throughout  the  whole 
correspondence  and  in  all  personal  interviews  with 
Torcy  he  should  have  shown  the  triumphant  queen 
of  Great  Britain  more  eager  for  peace  than  her 
vanquished  adversary ;  that  the  two  courts  should 
have  been  virtually  conspiring  against  those  allies 
without  whom  we  had  bound  ourselves  to  enter  on 
no  treaty ;  that  we  should  have  withdrawn  our 
troops  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and  even  seized 
upoa  the  towns  of  our  confederates,  while  we  left 
them  exposed  to  be  overcome  by  a  superior  force  ; 
that  we  should  have  first  deceived  those  confede- 
rates by  the  most  direct  falsehood  in  denying  oar 
clandestine  treaty,  and  then  dictated  to  them  its 
acceptance,  are  facts  so  disgraceful  to  Bolingbruke, 
and  in  somewhat  a  less  degree  to  Oxford,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  palliated  by  establishing  the  expe- 
diency of  the  treaty  itself." 

The  commons  having  granted  an  aid  of  two  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  proceeded  to  renew  the  duty  on 
malt  for  another  year,  and  extended  this  tax  to  the 
whole  island,  notwithstanding  the  warm  remon- 
strances of  the  Scottish  members,  who  represented 
it  as  a  burthen  which  their  country  could  not  boar. 
They  insisted  upon  an  express  article  of  the  union, 
stipulating,  That  no  duty  should  be  laid  on  the  malt 
in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which  they  affirmed 
was  not  yet  finished,  inasmuch  as  the  peace  with 
Spain  had  not  been  proclaimed.  During  the  ad- 
journment of  the  parliament,  oa  account  of  the 
WhitsuD-holidays,  the  Scots  of  both  houses,  laying 
aside  all  party  distinctions,  met  and  deliberated  on 
this  subject.  They  deputed  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the 
earl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr.  Cockburn,  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  queen.  They  repre- 
sented, tliut  their  countrymen  bore  with  impatience 
the  violation  of  some  articles  of  the  union  ;  and  that 
the  imposition  of  such  an  insupportable  burthen  as 
the  malt-tax  would,  in  all  probability,  prompt  them 
to  declare  the  union  dissolved.  The  queen,  alarmed 
at  this  remonstrance,  answered,  that  she  wished 
they  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  of  such  a 
precipitate  resolution  ;  but  she  would  endeavour  to 
make  all  things  easy.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  earl 
of  Findlater,  in  the  bouse  of  peers,  represented  that 
the  Scottish  nation  was  aggrieved  in  many  instances 
that  they  were  deprived  of  a  privy-council,  and  suU 
jected  to  the  English  laws  in  eases  of  treason  ;  that 
their  nobles  were  rendered  incapable  of  being 
created  British  peers ;  and  that  now  they  wore 
oppreHscd  with  the  insupportable  burthen  of  ii  malt- 
tax,  when  they  had  reason  to  expect  they  siimild 
reap  the  benefit  of  peace  :  he  therefore  movoil,  That 
leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dis- 
solving the  union,  and  Hccuring  the  proteslant  nuc- 
ceHftion  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Lord  North  and 
Grey  utlirmed,  that  the  com]dainl8  of  the  Scots  were 
groundlcHs ;  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union  was 
luipracticnblu ;  and  he  made  sumu  surcnittic  refloc- 
tloHH  on  thu  poverty  of  that  nation.  Ilo  waH  mu- 
Kwerud  by  tlifl  earl  of  Kglintoii,  who  admitted  thu 


Scots  were  poor,  and  therefore  unable  to  pay  the 
malt-tax.  The  earl  of  Hay,  among  other  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  union,  observed,  that  when  the 
treaty  was  made,  the  Scots  took  it  for  granted,  that 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  never  load 
them  with  any  imposition  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe  grievous.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  com- 
pared the  uuion  to  a  marriage.  He  said,  that 
though  England,  who  must  be  supposed  the  hus- 
band, might  in  some  Instances  prove  unkind  to  the 
lady,  she  ought  not  immediately  to  sue  for  a  divorce, 
the  rather  because  she  had  very  much  mended  her 
fortune  by  the  match.  Hay  replied,  that  marriage 
was  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  union  no  more 
than  a  political  expedient.  The  other  affirmed,  that 
the  contract  could  not  have  been  more  solemn, 
unless,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it  had  come 
from  heaven  :  he  inveighed  against  the  Scots,  as  a 
people  that  would  never  be  satisfied;  that  would 
have  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union, 
but  would  pay  nothing  by  their  good  will,  although 
thoy  had  received  move  money  from  England  than 
the  amount  of  all  their  estates.  To  these  animad- 
versions the  duke  of  Argyle  made  a  very  warm 
reply.  '*  I  have  been  reflected  on  by  some  people 
(said  he)  as  if  I  was  disgusted,  and  had  changed 
sides:  but  I  despise  their  persous,  as  much  as  I 
undervalue  their  judgment."  He  urged,  that  the 
malt-tax  in  Scotland  was  like  taxing  land  by  the 
acre  throughout  England,  because  land  was  worth 
five  pounds  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  would  not  fetch  so  many  shillings  in  the 
remote  counties.  In  like  manner,  the  English  malt 
was  valued  at  four  times  the  price  of  that  which 
was  made  in  Scotland:  therefore  the  tax  in  this 
coantry  must  be  levied  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
He  owned  he  had  u  great  share  iu  making  the 
union,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  protestant  suc- 
cession; but  he  was  now  satisfied  this  end  might 
be  answered  as  efi'ectually  as  if  the  union  was  dis- 
solved ;  and,  if  this  step  should  not  be  taken,  he  did 
not  expect  long  to  have  either  property  left  in 
Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England,  All  the  whig 
members  voted  for  the  dissohition  of  that  treaty 
which  they  had  so  eagerly  promoted;  while  the 
tories  strenunuily  supported  the  measure  against 
which  thoy  had  once  argued  with  such  vehemence. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  lord-treasurer  ob- 
served, that  although  the  malt-tax  was  imposed,  it 
might  be  afterwards  remitted  by  the  crown.  The 
earl  of  Sunderland  expressed  surprise  at  hearing 
that  noble  lord  broach  a  doctrine  which  tended  to 
establish  a  despotic  dispensing  power,  and  arbitrary 
government.  Oxford  replied,  bis  family  had  never 
been  famous,  as  some  others  had  been,  for  promoting 
and  advising  arbitrary  measures.  Sunderland,  con- 
sidering this  expression  as  a  sarcasm  levelled  at  the 
memory  of  his  father,  look  occasion  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  adding,  that  in  those  days  the  other  lord's 
family  was  hardly  known.  Much  violent  altercation 
was  discharged.  At  length  the  motion  for  the  bill 
was  rejoclod  by  a  small  niiijoritv.  and  the  malt-bill 
afterwards  passed  with  grr.a  dilluulty. 

Another  hill  being  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  rendering  the  treaty  of  commerce  effectual, 
such  a  number  of  petitions  were  delivered  against 
it,  and  so  many  solid  arguments  advanced  by  the 
merchants  who  were  examined  on  the  subject,  that 
even  a  great  number  of  tory  members  were  con- 
viacod  of  the  bad  consequence  it  would  produce  to 
trade,  nnd  voted  ngainst  the  ministry  on  this  ocoa- 
aiun  ;  h*  that  the  bill  waa  rejected  by  a  mi^onty  of 
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nine  voices.     At  the  same  time,  however,  the  house 
agreed  to  an  address,  thanking  her  majesty  for  the 
great  care  she  had  taken  of  the  security  and  honour 
of  her  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  as  also  for 
havinc  laid  so  good  a  foundation  for  the  interest  of 
her  people  in  trade.    They  likewise  besought  her  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with  those  of  France, 
for  adjusting  such  matters  as  should  be  necessary  to 
be  settled  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  that  the  treaty 
might  be  explained  and  perfected  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  her  people.     The  queen  interpreted  this 
address  into  a  full  approbation  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce,  and  thanked  them  accordingly 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  satisfaction  and   acknow- 
ledijment.    The  commons  afterwards  desired  to  know 
what  equivalent  should  be  given  for  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk;  and  she  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
this  was  already  in  the  hands  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty  :   then   they  besought  her,  that  she   would 
not  evacuate  the  towns  of  Flanders  that   were  in 
her  possession,  until  those  who  were  entitled  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  should  agree 
to  such  articles  for  regulating  trade  as  might  place 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  any  other  nation.    The  queen  made  a 
favourable  answer  to  all  their  remonstrances.  Such 
were  the  steps  taken  by  the  pavliament  during  this 
session  with  regard  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
against   which  the   whigs   exclaimed  so  violently, 
that  many  well-meaning  people  believed  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  immediate  ruin  of  the   king- 
dom ;   yet  under  the   shadow   of  this  very  treaty. 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.     Bishop    Burnet  was   heated  with  an 
enthusiastic  terror  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     Ke 
declared  to  the  queen  in  private,  that  any  treaty  by 
which  Spain  and  the  V/est  Indies  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  King  Philip,  must  in  a  little  time   deliver 
all  Europe  into  the  hands  of  France  :    that,  if  any 
such  peace  was  made,  the  queen  was  betrayed,  and 
the  people  ruined  :  that  in  less  than  three  years  she 
would  be  murdered,  and  the  Rres  would  blaze  again 
in  Smithfield.     This  prelate  lived  to  see  his  prog- 
nostic disappointed  ;  therefore,  he  might  have   sup- 
pressed this  anecdote  of  his  own  conduct. 

On  the 'iSth  of  June,  the  queen  signified  in  a 
message  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  her  civil  list 
was  burthened  with  some  debts  incurred  by  several 
articles  of  extraordinary  expense ;  and  that  she 
hoped  they  would  empower  her  to  raise  such  a  sum 
of  money  upon  the  funds  for  that  provision,  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  incumbrances,  which 
amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  bill 
was  immediately  prepared  for  raising  this  sum  on 
the  civil-list  revenue,  and  passed  through  both  houses 
with  some  difficulty.  Both  lords  and  commons  ad- 
ilressed  the  queen  concerning  the  chevalier  de  St 
George,  who  had  repaired  to  Lorraine.  They  dp 
sired  she  would  press  the  duke  of  that  name,  and 
all  the  princes  and  States  in  amity  with  her,  to  ex- 
clude from  their  dominions  the  pretender  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Britain.  A  public  thanks- 
(■iving  for  the  peace  was  appointed  and  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity;  and  on  the  IGth  of  July  the 
queen  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  which  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  violent  whigs,  because  it 
ilid  not  contain  one  word  about  the  pretender  and 
the  protestant  succession.  From  these  omissions 
they  concluded,  that  the  dictates  of  natural  affection 
hart  biassed  her  in  favour  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  I 
(Jeorge.  Whatever  sentiments  of  tenderness  and 
compaasion  she  mi^ht  feel  for  that  unfortunate  exile,  | 


the  acknowledged  son  of  her  own  father,  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  alter 
in-T  the  succession  as  by  law  established.    The  term 
of'Sacheverel's  suspension  being   expired,  extraor- 
dinary  rejoicings  were  made  upon  the  occasion.    He 
was  desired  to  preach  before  the  house  of  commons, 
who  thanked  him  for  his  sermon  ;   and  the   queen 
promoted  him  to  the  rich  benefice  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn.     On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  D'Aumont, 
ambassador  from  France,  was  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace.   Scurrilous  ballads  were  published  against  him 
both  in  the  English  and  French  languages.     He  re- 
ceived anonymous  letters,  containing  threats  of  set- 
ting fire  to  his  house,  which  was  actually  burned  to 
the  ground,  though  whether  by  accident  or  design 
he  could   not   well  determine.     The  magistracy  ot 
Dunkirk,  having  sent  a  deputation  with  an  address 
to  the  queen,  humbly  imploring  her  majesty  to  spare 
the  port  and  harbour  of  that  town,  and  representing 
that  they  might  be  useful  to  her  own  subjects,  the 
memorial  was  printed  and  dispersed,  and  the  argu- 
ments it  contained  were   answered  and  refuted  by 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Mavnwaring.    Commissioners 
were  sent  to  see  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  de- 
molished.     They    were    accordingly    razed   to    the 
ground;  the  harbour  was  filled  up;  and  the  Duke 
D'Aumont  returned  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember.    The  queen,  by  her  remonstrances  to  the 
court  of  Versailles,  had  procured  the  enlargement 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  protestants  from  the 
galleys  :  understanding  afterwards  that  as  many  more 
were  detained  on  the  same  account,  she  ma.le   such 
application  to  the  French  ministry,   that  they  too 
were  released.     Then  she  appointed  General  Ross 
her  envoy-er.traordinary  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  being  nominated  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parhament  ol 
that  kingdom  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  found 
the  two  houses  still  at  variance,  on  the  opposite 
principles  of  whig  and  tory.  Allen  Broderic  being 
chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  they  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in  to  attaint  the  pretender  and  all  his 
adherents.  They  prosecuted  Edward  Lloyd,  for  pub- 
lishing a  book  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  ;"  and  they  agreed  upon  an  address 
to  the  queen,  to  remove  from  the  chancellorship  Sir 
Constantine  Phipps,  who  bad  countenanced  the 
tories  of  that  kingdom.  The  lords,  however,  re- 
solved, that  Chancellor  Phipps  had,  in  his  several 
stations,  acquitted  himself  with  honour  and  integrity. 
The  two  houses  of  convocation  presented  an  address 
to  the  same  purpose.  They  likewise  complained  ot 
Mr.  Molesworth,  for  having  insulted  them,  by  say- 
in",  when  they  appeared  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
"  'I'hev  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are 
come  hither  also;"  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
privy-council.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  received 
orders  to  prorogue  this  parliament,  which  was  di- 
vided against  itself,  and  portended  nothing  but  do- 
mestic broils.  Then  ho  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
England,  leaving  Chancellor  Phipps,  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  justices  of  the  kingdom. 
The  parliament  of  England  had  been  dissolved; 
and  the  elections  were  managed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  retain  the  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
tories;  but  the  meeting  of  the  new  narliament  was 
delayed,  by  repeated  prorogations,  to  the  KUh  of 
December  ;  a  delay  partly  owing  to  the  queen's  in- 
disposition ;  and  partly  to  the  contests  ainonR  her 
miiiistHrs.  Oxford  and  lioliiiRhroke  were  compe- 
titors for  power,  and  rivals  in  reputalion  for  ubl  itv. 
The  treasurer's  parts  were  deemed  the  more  solia  ; 
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ths  secretary's  more  shining;  uut  both  ministers 
were  aspiring  and  ambitious.  The  first  was  bent 
upon  maintaining  the  first  rank  in  the  administra- 
tion, which  he  had  possessed  since  the  revolution  in 
the  ministry  ;  the  other  disdained  to  act  as  a  subal- 
tern to  the  man  whom  he  thought  he  excelled  in 
genius,  and  equalled  in  importance.  They  began 
to  form  separate  cabals,  and  adopt  d-ifi'erpntprinciples. 
Bolingbroke  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  Lady  Masham,  to  whom  Oxford  had  given  some 
cause  of  disgust.  By  this  communication  he  gained 
ground  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  while 
the  treasurer  lost  it  in  the  same  proportion.  Thu; 
she,  who  had  been  the  author  of  his  elevation,  was 
now  used  as  the  instrument  of  his  disgrace.  The 
queen  was  sensibly  affected  with  these  dissensions, 
which  she  interposed  her  advice  and  authority,  by 
turns,  to  appease:  but  their  mutual  animosity  con- 
tinued to  rankle  under  an  exterior  accommodation. 
The  interest  of  Bolingbroke  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  chancellor,  Si) 
William  Wyudham,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley 
Oxford  perceived  his  own  influence  wa<;  on  the  wane, 
and  began  to  think  of  retirement.  Meanwhile  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  Sicily ;  and  set  out  for  Turin.  The  qu 
retired  to  Windsor,  where  she  was  seized  with  a  very 
dangerous  inflammatory  fever.  The  hopes  of  thi 
Jacobites  visibly  rose:  the  public  funds  immediately 
fell :  a  great  run  was  made  upon  the  bank,  the  di- 
rectors of  which  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tit-n,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  report 
of  an  armament  equipped  in  the  ports  of  France. 
They  sent  one  of  their  members  to  represent  to  the 
treasurer  tbe  danger  that  threatened  the  publ 
credit.  The  queen  being  made  acquainted  with 
these  occurrences,  signed  a  letter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Slancer,  lord-mayor  of  London,  declaring,  that  no 
she  was  recovered  of  her  late  indisposition,  she 
would  return  to  the  usual  place  of  her  residence,  and 
open  the  parliament  on  the  iGth  of  February.  This 
intimation  she  sent  to  her  loving  subjects  of  the 
city  of  London,  to  the  intent  that  all  of  them,  in 
their  several  stations,  might  discountenance  those 
malicious  rumours,  spread  by  evil-minded  persons, 
to  the  prejudice  of  credit,  and  the  imminent  hazard 
of  the  public  peace  and  irauquillity.  The  queen's 
recovery,  together  with  certain  intelligence  that  the 
urmameut  was  a  phantom,  and  the  pretender  still 
in  Lorraine,  helped  to  assuage  tbe  ferment  of  the 
nation,  which  had  been  industriously  raised  by  party 
whliugs.  The  celebrated  Steele  published  a  per- 
formance, entitled,  "The  Crisis,**  in  defence  of  the 
revolution  and  the  protectant  establishment,  and 
enlarging  upon  the  danger  of  a  po|)ish  successor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown 
of  England  was  asserted  in  a  large  volume,  supposed 
to  be  written  with  a  view  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
pretender's  ucccstiion.  One  Bedforrl  was  appro- 
heuded,  tried,  convicted,  and  severely  punished,  as 
ihc  publisher  of  this  treatise. 

While  England  was  hara»«ed  by  these  intestine 
cominotioUH,  the  emporor,  rejecting  the  terms  of 
peace  propofled  by  France,  resolved  to  maintain  the 
war  at  hiit  own  expense,  with  the  ussistanco  of  the 
empire.  Hio  forces  on  the  Hhiuu  commanded  by 
I'nncc  Ku(fene,  were  bo  much  outnumbered  by  the 
French  under  VlUurs,  that  they  could  not  prevent 
thu  enemy  from  n-ducing  the  two  important  fortresses 
of  Landiiu  und  Fribourg.  II is  iinpciiul  majeiity 
h..p.-0  th.it  th-  i!.-arh  of  gurrn  Ann.',  or  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  wmdd  produn-   in  .iltuution  lu  Kuropc 


that  might  be  favourable  to  his  interest ;  and  he  de- 
pended upon  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  Prince 
Eugene  for  some  lucky  event  in  war.  But  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  all  these  expectations,  and 
absolutely  unable  to  support  the  expense  of  another 
campaign,  he  hearkened  to  overtures  of  peace  that 
were  made  by  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Palatine  ; 
and  conferences  were  opened  at  the  castle  of  Al- 
Rastadt,  betwen  Prince  Eugene  and  mareschal  de 
Villars,  on  the  '26th  of  November.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  February  these  ministers  separated,  with- 
out seeming  to  have  come  to  any  conclusion:  but 
all  the  articles  being  settled  between  the  two  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  they  met  again  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  :  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  .3rd 
of  March  ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  governors 
and  commanders  on  both  sides  to  desist  from  all 
hostilities.  By  this  treaty,  the  French  king  yielded 
to  the  emperor  Old  Brisac,  with  all  its  dependencies, 
Fribourg,  the  forts  in  the  Brisgau  and  Black  Forest, 
together  with  Fort  Kehl.  He  engaged  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  opposite  to  Huningen,  the  fort  ot 
Sellingen,  and  all  between  that  and  Fort  Louis. 
The  town  and  fortress  of  Landau  were  ceded  to  the 
king  of  France,  who  acknowledged  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne 
were  restored  to  all  their  dignities  and  dominions. 
The  emperor  was  put  in  immediate  possession  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  high  quarters  of  Guelders. 
Finally,  the  contracting  parties  agreed  that  a  con- 
gress should  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  Baden 
in  Switzerland,  for  terminating  all  differences;  and 
Priuce  Eugene  and  mareschal  de  Villars  were  ap- 
pointed their  first  plenipotentiaries. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Spain  being  exchanged,  the  peace  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  1st  of  March,  in  I^ondon  ;  and  the 
articles  were  not  disagreeable  to  the  English  nation. 
The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  were  separated 
for  ever.  Philip  acknowledged  the  protestant  suc- 
cession, and  renounced  the  pretender.  He  agreed 
to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce concluded  in  16G7.  He  granted  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  the  English  for  furnishing  the  Spanish 
West  indies  with  negroes,  according  to  the  assiento 
contract.*  He  ceded  Gibraltar  to  England,  as  well 
as  the  island  of  Minorca,  on  condition  that  the  Spa- 
nish inhabitants  should  enjoy  their  estates  aud  reli- 
gion. He  obliged  himself  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to 
the  Catalonians,  with  the  possession  of  all  their 
estates,  honours,  and  privileges,  and  to  yield  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  new 
pai  liiunent  was  opened  by  commission  in  February, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  queen 
being  curried  in  a  sedan  to  the  house  of  lords,  sig- 
nified to  both  houses,  that  she  had  obtained  an  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  peace  for  her  own  people, 
and  lor  the  greatest  part  of  her  allies ;  and  she  hoped 
her  interposition  might  prove  cflVctual  to  complete 
the  settlement  of  Europe.  She  observed,  that  some 
persons  had  been  so  malicious  as  to  insinuate  that 
the  protestant  succession,  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
was  in  danger  under  her  government ;  but  that  those 
who  endeavoured  lo  distract  tho  minds  of  men  with 


*  T)ie  nARlcnto  contrtirt  Rtii)utiitcd  that  from  tho  first  of 
May.  I7i:i.tt.  tliDlstof  May.  1743,  tho  coinpiiiiy»liouia  trans- 
port Into  ttio  Wi»Ht  Indies,  onulunulrodniul  forty-fonrtliou- 
ftanil  noKfo''".  nt  tho  into  of  four  thouHiiiHl  nlKht  liiintlrixl 
linKrooH  a  vrur;  nixl  |<av  for  t'lirh  lii'Klo  Dilltv  (hiuu  yivCOH 
ut  uitjht  uiid  uuu  third,  in  full  for  all  ri>vul  dutit>8. 
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rm'asinarv  dangers  could  only  mean  to  disturb  the    man,"  and  "  The  Crisis,"  written  by  Richard  Steele, 
nTbUc  UaVqumity      She  said   that  after  all  she  had    esquire,  were  scandalous  and  sed>t,ous  hbels ;  and 
Lne  to  secu  e   the   religion   and  liberties   of  her    that  he  should  be  expelled  the  house  of  commons 
:",d^"  sh:"c  ula  not  Lntjon   such  proceed.ngs  !  ^, j;;^,|°;'^-^;:f,'- r^^er  to'^tL^'  iLn! 

:arirwf:gr::"rh'e;,"ha     atSst^^ 

reatThrauSror    0  render   the  possession    for  removing  the  pretender  from  the   dom.mons  o, 

rf7i;p.rownuneasvtoher   could  never  be  proper    the  duke  of  Lorraine :   that  she   would   impart  to 

f  no    of  those  who  drw  "he.r   p;ns  in   defence   of '  before  them  the  debts  and  state  of  the  navy,  the 
w    i      inuples;  and  Swift  was  fhe  champion  of  the  |  particular  writs  of  N.li  Pros.,u,  gr-ted  --e  her 
o  '  "^      '  1  accession  to  the   throne,   and   a   list  ol    sucn  per- 

"  The'earl  of  Wharton  complained  in  the  house  of]  sons  as,  notwithstanding  sentence  of  outlawry  or 
lords  of  a  libel  entTted  "  The  public  spirit  of  the  attainder,  had  obtained  licences  to  return  into  Great 
w hf's let  or  h  in  then-  generous^ncourigement  of  Britain,  or  other  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  since 
"''Tuth  r'"o    theC    sis.?-     It  was  a  sai4stic_  per-    the  revolution.  ^  ^fr^^^^^^^lTZ^J^ 


the  auLuui  ui  luc  »_y.i--— .  *^    -  o  '    p 

,.„..,„...., puled  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  bwitt 

interspersed  with  severe  reBections  upon  the  union, 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  par- 
ticular. The  lord-treasurer  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
oi  the  author,  and  concurred  in  an  order  for  taking 
into  custody  John  Morphew,  the  publisher,  as  well 
as  John  Barber,  printer  of  the  gazette,  from  whose 
house  the  copies  were  brought  to  Morphew.  The 
ear!  of  Wharton  said  it  highly  concerned  the  honour 
of  that  auoust  assembly,  to  tind  out  the  villain  who 
was  author  of  that  false  and  scandalous  libel,  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  the  Scottish  nation.  He 
moved,  that  Barber  and  his  servants  might  be  exa- 
mined ;  but,  next  dav,  the  eavl  of  Mar,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  stale,  declared,  that,  in  pursuance  to 
her  majesty's  command,  he  had  directed  John  Bar- 
ber to  be  prosecuted.  Notwithstanding  this  inter- 
position, which  was  calculated  to  screen  the  offend- 
ers, the  lords  presented  an  address,  beseeching  her 
majesty  to  issue  out  her  royal  proclamation,  pro- 
mising a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  discover 
ithor  of  the  libel,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
malicious,  and  factious,  highly  dishonourabl- 


queen  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Catalans,  the  house 
adjourned  itself  to  the  31st  of  March.  As  the  minds 
of  men  had  been  artfully  irritated  by  false  reports 
of  a  design  undertaken  by  France  in  behalf  of  the 
pretender,  the  ambassador  of  that  crown  at  the 
Ha.'ue  disowned  it  in  a  public  paper,  by  command 
of  bis  most  Christian  majesty.  The  suspicions  ol 
many  people,  however,  had  been  too  deeply  planted 
by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  the  whig  leaders,  to 
be  eradicated  by  this  or  any  other  declaration ;  and 
what  served  to  rivet  their  apprehemsions,  was  a  total 
removal  of  the  whigs  from  all  the  employments, 
civil  and  military,  which  they  had  hitherto  retained. 
These  were  now  bestowed  upon  professed  lories, 
some  of  whom  were  attached  at  bottom  to  the  sup- 
posed heir  of  blood. 

The  house  of  peers  resounded  with  debates  upou 
the  Catalans,  the  pretender,  and  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  protestant  succession.  With  respect 
to  the  Catalonians,  they  represented,  that  Great 
Britain  had  prevailed  upon  Ihem  to  declare  for  the 
house  of  Austria,  with  promise  of  support;  and  that 
these  engagements  ought  to  have  been  made  good 


sc,  malicious,  and  factious,  highly  dishonourable    these  engagemen.s  uugo.  ,,'/",,,::  ■;„  had 

a    candalons  to  her  majesty's  subjects  of  Scotland,    Lord  Bolingbroke  declared  '^at    he  queen  had 

.  ^      1     _,•',__„,.,„,„  ,r„    ,11    ipr  endeavours  in  their  bchall :  and  that  tti 


■iiMst  injurious  to  her  majesty,  and  tending  to  the 
nun  of  the  constitution.  In  compliance  with  their 
fquest,  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  of- 
fi-.ed:  but  the  author  remained  safe  from  all  de- 
tection. 

The  commons,  having  granted  the  supplies,  or- 
dfred  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  securing  the  freedom 
nl  parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of  officers 
ni  the  house  of  commons,  and  it  passed  through 
l,<,th  houses  with  little  difficulty.  In  March,  a  com- 
plaint was  made  of  several  scandalous  papers,  lately 
published,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Steele,  esquire, 
a  member  of  the  house.  Sir  William  Wyudhain 
nl,>etved,  that  some  of  that  author's  writings  con- 
l.iined  insolent,  injurious  reHcctions  on  the  queen 
li.rself,  and  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 
.Steele  was  ordered  to  attend  in  his  place  :  some 
|iaiagraphs  of  his  works  were  read  ;  and  he  answered 
Ihem  with  an  air  of  self-conlidence  and  unconcern. 
A  day  being  appointed  for  his  trial,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  writings,  and  entered  into  a  more  circum- 
htanlial  defence.  He  was  assisted  by  Addison,  Ge- 
neral Stanhope,  and  Walpole  ;  and  attacked  by  Sir 
William  Wvodham,  Mr.  Foley,  and  the  attorney- 
Keiioral.  Whalcver  could  be  urged  in  his  favour 
was  but  little  regarded  by  the  maj.inty,  whuh 
voted,  that  two  pamphlets,  entitled,  "The  Knglish 


.11  her  endeavours  in  their  behalf:  and  that  the  en- 
gagements with  them  subsisted  no  longer  than  King 
Charles  resided  in  Spain.  They  agreed,  however, 
loan  address,  acknowledging  her  majesty's  endea- 
vours in  favour  of  the  Catalans,  and  requesting  she 
would  continue  her  interposition  in  tneir  behalf. 
With  respect  to  the  pretender,  the  whig  lords  ex- 
pressed a  great  spirit  of  persecution  and  rancorous 
hate.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  declared,  from  the 
information  of  the  minister  of  Lorraine,  that  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  both  houses  to  her 
majesty  during  the  last  session,  concerning  the 
pretender's  being  removed  from  Lorraine,  no  in- 
stances had  yet  been  made  to  the  duke  for  that  pur- 
pose. Lord  Bolingbroke  affirmed  that  ho  himself 
had  made  those  instances,  in  the  queen's  name,  to 
that  vervministcrbcforehisdeparturefrom  England. 
The  carl  of  Wharton  proposed  a  question  ;  "  Whe- 
ther the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger  under 
the  present  administration  ?"  A  warm  debate  en- 
sued, in  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  earl 
of  Anglesey  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministry. 
The  carl  pretended  to  bo  convinced  and  converted 
by  the  arguments  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
He  owned  he  had  given  his  assent  to  the  cessation 
of  arms,  for  which  he  took  shame  to  himself,  asking 
p»rdon   of  God,  his  country,  and  his  conscience. 
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He  aiHrmed,  that  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  good  of  his  country,  were  ihe  rules  of  his  actions; 
but  that,  without  respect  of  persons,  should  he  find 
himself  imposed  upon,  he  durst  pursue  an  evil  mi- 
nister from,  the  queen's  closet  to  the  Tower,  and 
from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold.  This  conversion, 
however,  was  much  more  owing  to  a  full  persuasion, 
that  a  ministry  divided  against  itself  could  not  long 
subsist,  and  that  the  protestant  succession  was  firmly 
secured.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  merit  of 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  interests  of  a  tottering 
administration,  in  whose  ruin  he  might  be  involved. 
The  duke  of  Argyle  charged  the  ministers  with  mal- 
administration, both  within  those  walls  and  without : 
he  offered  to  prove  that  the  lord-treasurer  had  yearly 
remitted  a  sum  of  money  to  the  highland  clans  of 
Scotland,  who  were  known  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  pretender.  He  affirmed  that  the  new  modelling 
of  the  army,  the  practice  of  disbanding  some  regi- 
ments out  of  their  turn,  and  removing  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers,  on  account  of  their  affection  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  were  clear  indications  of  the  mi- 
nistry's designs  :  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  nation 
to  see  men  who  had  never  looked  an  enemy  in  the 
face,  advanced  to  the  posts  of  several  brave  officers, 
who  after  they  had  often  exposed  their  lives  for  their 
country,  were  now  starving  in  prison  for  debt,  on 
account  of  their  pay  being  detained.  The  treasurer, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said,  he  had,  on  so 
many  occasions  given  such  signal  proofs  of  affection 
to  the  protestant  succession,  thai  he  was  sure  no 
member  of  that  august  assembly  did  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. He  owned  he  had  remitted,  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds 
to  the  highland  clans ;  and  he  hoped  the  house 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  bis  conduct 
in  that  particular:  with  respect  to  the  reformed 
officers,  he  declared  he  had  given  orders  for  their 
being  immediately  paid.  The  protestant  succession 
was  voted  out  of  danger,  by  a  small  majority. 

Lord  Halifax  proposed  an  address  to  the  queen, 
that  she  would  renew  her  instances  for  the  speedy 
removing  the  pretender  out  of  Lorraine;  and  that 
she  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  states-general, 
enter  into  the  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succes- 
flion  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  earl  of  Whar- 
ton moved,  that  in  the  address  her  majesty  should 
be  desired  to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising  a  re- 
ward to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the  pre- 
tender dead  or  alive.  He  was  seconded  by  the  duke 
of  Bolton ;  and  the  house  agreed  that  an  address 
should  be  presented.  When  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  Lord  North  and  Grey  expatiated  upon 
the  barbarity  of  setting  a  price  (m  any  one's  head  ; 
he  proved  it  was  an  encouragement  to  murder  and 
asHashination  ;  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity; repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions; inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  such  an 
august  assembly,  and  with  the  honour  of  a  nation 
famed  for  lenity  and  mercy.  He  was  supported  by 
Lord  Trevor,  who  moved  that  the  rewaid  shuuld  be 
promised  for  apprehending  and  bringing  the  pre- 
tender to  justice,  in  case  he  should  land,  or  attempt 
to  land  in  (ireat  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  cruelty  of 
the  first  clause  was  zealously  supported  and  vindi- 
cated by  the  Lords  Cowper  and  Halifax;  but  by 
this  lime  the  earl  of  Anglesey  and  some  others,  who 
had  abandoned  the  ministry,  weie  brought  huck  to 
their  former  principles,  by  promise  of  proHliible 
empluymenlfi;  and  the  miligiitmn  was  adopted  by  a 
miijfiiity  of  t'-n  voicis.  To  tins  address,  which  was 
dulivured  by  the  cluuicuUor  and  the  whig  lords  only 


the  queen  replied  iu  these  words  :  "My  lords,  it 
would  be  a  real  strengthening  to  the  succession  id 
the  house  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  a  support  to  my 
government,  that  an  end  were  put  to  those  ground- 
less fears  and  jealousies  which  have  been  so  indus 
triously  promoted.  I  do  not  at  this  time  see  any 
occasion  for  such  a  proclamation.  Whenever  I 
judge  it  to  be  necessary,  I  shall  give  my  orders  for 
having  it  issued.  As  to  the  other  particulars  of  thia 
address,  I  will  give  proper  directions  therein.** 
She  was  likewise  importuned,  by  another  address, 
to  issue  out  a  proclamation  against  all  Jesuits, 
popish  priests,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  against  all 
such  as  were  outlawed  for  adhering  to  the  late  King 
James  and  the  pretender.  The  house  resolved,  that 
no  persons,  not  included  in  the  articles  of  Limerick, 
and  who  had  borne  arms  in  France  and  Spain, 
should  be  capable  of  any  employment,  civil  or  mili- 
tary :  and  that  no  person,  a  natural-born  subject  ot 
her  majesty,  should  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
character  of  a  public  minister  from  any  foreign 
potentate.  These  resolutions  were  aimed  at  Sir 
Patrick  Lawless,  an  Irish  papist,  who  had  come  to 
England  with  a  credential  letter  from  King  Philip, 
but  now  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

Then  the  lords  in  the  opposition  made  an  attack 
upon  the  treasurer,  concerning  the  money  he  had 
remitted  to  the  highlauders :  but  Oxford  silenced 
his  opposers,  by  asserting,  that  in  so  doing  he  bad 
followed  the  e.iample  of  King  William,  who,  after 
he  had  reduced  that  people,  thought  fit  to  allow 
yearly  pensions  to  the  heads  of  clans,  in  order  to 
keep  them  quiet.  His  conduct  was  approved  by  the 
house  ;  and  Lord  North  and  Grey  moved,  that  a  day 
might  be  appointed  for  considering  the  state  of  the 
nation,  with  regard  to  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  earl 
of  Clarendon;  and  the  lOth  of  April  fixed  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  Baron  Schutz  de- 
manded of  the  chancellor  a  writ  fur  the  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  as 
duhe  of  Cambridge,  intimating  that  his  design  was 
to  reside  in  England.  The  writ  was  granted  with 
reluctance :  but  the  prince's  design  of  coming  to 
England  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  that  she 
signified  her  disapprobation  of  such  a  step  in  a  letter 
to  the  Princess  Sophia.  She  observed,  that  such  a 
method  of  proceeding  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
succession  itself,  which  was  not  secure  any  other 
way,  than  as  the  prince  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  throne  maintained  her  authority  and 
firerogative  :  she  said,  a  great  many  people  in  Eng- 
and  were  seditiously  disposed;  so  she  left  her  high- 
ness to  judge  what  tumults  they  might  be  able  to 
raise,  should  they  have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  com- 
motion :  she,  therefore,  persuaded  herself  that  her 
aunt  would  not  consent  to  any  thing  which  might 
disturb  the  repose  of  her  and  her  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  electoral  prince, 
complaining  that  he  had  formed  such  a  resolution, 
without  first  knowing  her  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
and  telling  him  plainly,  Ihut  nntbiiig  could  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  trainiuillily  of  her  dominions,  to 
the  right  of  succession  in  the  Hanoverian  line,  or 
more  disagreeable  to  her,  than  such  conduct  at  this 
functure.  A  third  letter  was  written  to  the  elector, 
his  father;  and  the  treasurer  took  this  opportunity 
to  assure  that  prince  of  his  inviolable  attuchmeut  to 
the  family  of  Hanover. 

The  whig  lords  were  dissatisfied  with  the  queen's 
answer  to  their  address  concerning  the  pretender  ; 
and  they  moved  for  another  Addreaa  ou  the  same 
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subject,  which  was  resolved  upon,  but  never  pre- 
sented. They  took  into  consideratioD  the  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce,  to  which  many  exceptions 
were  taken;  and  much  sarcasm  was  expended  on 
both  sides  of  the  dispute  :  but  at  length  the  majo. 
rity  carried  the  question  in  favour  of  an  address, 
acknowledging  her  majesty's  goodness  in  delivering 
them,  by  a  safe,  honourable,  and  advantageous 
peace  with  France,  from  the  burthen  of  a  consuming 
Lind-war,  unequally  carried  on,  and  become  at  last 
impracticable.  The  house  of  commons  concurred 
iu  this  address,  after  having  voted  that  the  protestant 
succession  was  out  of  danger  :  but  these  resolutions 
were  not  taken  without  violent  opposition,  in  which 
General  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lechraere,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves.  The  letters 
which  the  queen  had  written  to  the  electoral  house 
of  Hanover  were  printed  and  published  in  England, 
Trith  a  view  to  infonn  the  friends  of  that  family  of 
the  reasons  which  prevented  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
from  executing  his  design  of  residing  in  Great 
Britain.  The  queen  considered  this  step  as  a  per- 
sonal insult,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  prejudice  her 
in  the  opinion  of  her  subjects :  she  therefore  ordered 
the  publisher  to  be  taken  into  custody.  At  this  period 
the  Princess  Sophia  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
her  age ;  and  her  death  was  intimated  to  the  queen 
by  Baron  Bothmar,  who  arrived  in  England  with 
the  character  of  envoy-extraordinary  from  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover.  This  princess  was  the  fourth  and 
youngest  daughter  of  Frederick,  elector-palatine, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King 
James  I.  of  England.  She  enjoyed  from  nature  an 
excellent  capacity,  which  vias  finely  cultivated;  and 
was  in  all  respects   one  of  the  most  accomplished 

Srincesses  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  At  her 
eath  the  court  of  England  appeared  in  mourning  ; 
and  the  elector  of  Brunswick  was  prayed  for  by 
name  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  Sir  William  Wyndham  made  a 
niotion  for  a  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism, 
and  for  the  further  security  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
I.hhI,  as  by  law  established.  The  design  of  it  was 
t"  prohibit  dissenters  from  teaching  in  schools  and 
ai  iidemies.  It  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  ea- 
t,''-rly  opposed  in  each  house,  as  a  species  of  perse- 
culiua.  Nevertheless,  it  made  its  way  through  both, 
aud  received  the  royal  assent :  but  the  queen  dying 
br.f(iie  it  took  place,  this  law  was  rendered  inel- 
r.-.tual. 

Her  majesty's  constitution  was  now  quite  broken  : 
I'Mc  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another:  what  cora- 
1-liled  the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  her 
iMiiid,  occasioned  partly  by  the  discontents  which 
li.id  been  raised  and  fomented  by  the  enemies  of  her 
^:  ivernmcnt,  and  partly  by  the  dissensions  among 
^"■r  ministers,  which  were  now  become  intolerable. 
^ll(^  council-chamber  was  turned  into  a  scene  of 
"hsLinate  dispute  and  bitter  altercation.  Even  in 
liie  queen's  presence  the  treasurer  and  secretary 
'iid  not  abstain  from  mutual  obloquy  ami  reproach, 
(txford  advised  moderate  measures,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  advances  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
tlie  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  As  he  foresaw  it 
would  feoon  be  their  turn  to  domineer,  such  precau- 
tionn  were  necessary  for  his  own  safety.  Boling- 
broke  affected  to  set  the  whigs  at  defiance  :  he  pro- 
fessed a  warm  zeal  for  the  church;  he  soothed  the 
flueen's  inclinations  with  the  most  assiilimus  atten- 
tion. He  and  his  coadjutrix  insmuati-d  that  the 
treasurer  was  biassed  'In  favour  of  the  dissentera, 
ftnd  even  tliat  liu  actcii  us  a  spy  for   the  Iiouse   of 


Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  and  com- 
motions the  Jacobites  were  not  idle.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  the  queen  in  secret  favoured  the 
pretensions  of  her  brother;  and  they  depended  on 
Bolingbroke's  attachment  to  the  same  interest.  They 
believed  the  same  sentiments  were  cherished  by  the 
nation  in  general.  They  held  private  assemblies 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  They  con- 
certed measures  for  turning  the  dissensions  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause.  They 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  enlist  men  for  the  service 
of  the  pretender.  Some  of  these  practices  were 
discovered  by  the  earl  of  Wharton,  who  did  not  fail 
to  sound  the  alarm.  A  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately published,  pj-omising  a  reward  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  apprehending  the  pretender,  when- 
ever he  should  land  or  attempt  to  land  in  Great 
Britain.  The  commons  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
for  the  proclamation  ;  and  assured  her  majesty,  that 
they  would  cheerfully  aid  and  assist  her,  by  grant- 
ing the  sura  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a 
further  reward  to  any  who  should  perform  so  great 
a  service  to  her  majesty  and  her  kingdoms.  The 
lords  likewise  presented  an  address  on  the  same 
subject.  Lord  Bolingbroke  proposed  a  bill,  de- 
creeing the  penalties  of  high-treason  against  those 
who  should  list  or  be  enlisted  in  the  pretender's 
service.  The  motion  was  approved,  and  the  penalty 
extended  to  all  those  who  should  list  or  be  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  without 
a  licence  under  the  sign-manual  of  her  majesty,  her 
heirs,  or  successors. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  lords  took  into  consi- 
deration the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  merchants  being  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  declared  that  unless  the  explana- 
tion of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  articles,  as  made 
at  Madrid  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  were  re- 
scinded, they  could  not  carry  on  their  commerce 
without  losing  tweuty-five  per  cent.  After  a  long 
debate,  the  house  resolved  to  address  the  queen  for 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  advised  her  majesty  to  that  treaty. 
To  this  address  she  replied,  that  understanding  the 
three  explanatory  articles  of  the  treaty  were  not 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  her  subjects,  she  had 
consented  to  their  being  ratified  with  the  treaty. 
The  earl  of  Wharton  represented,  that  if  so  little 
regard  was  shown  to  the  addresses  of  that  august 
assembly  to  the  sovereign,  they  had  no  business  in 
that  house.  He  moved  for  a  remonstrance,  to  lay 
before  her  majesty  the  insuperable  dilKculties  that 
attended  the  Spanish  trade  on  the  footing  of  the 
late  treaty ;  and  the  house  agreed  to  his  motion. 
Another  member  moved.  That  the  house  should  in- 
sist on  her  majesty's  naming  the  person  who  advised 
her  to  ratify  the  three  explanatory  articles.  This 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  Arthur  Moore,  a  member  of 
the  lower  house,  whom  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  the  treaty.  He  was  screened 
by  the  majority  in  parliament;  but  a  general  court 
of  the  South-sea  company  resolved,  upon  a  com- 
plaint exhibited  by  Cuptaiu  Johnston,  that  Arthur 
Moore,  while  a  director,  was  privy  to  and  encou- 
raged the  design  of  carrying  on  a  clandestine  trade, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  corporation,  contrary  to  hi» 
oath,  and  in  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him: 
that,  then-fore,  he  shoubl  be  declared  incapable  of 
being  a  director  of,  or  having  any  emplovmeut  in, 
this  company.  The  queen  bud  reserved  to  her^^'Il" 
the  quarter-part  of  the  usiuento  contract,  which  she 
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now  gave  up  to  the  company,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  upper  house  ;  but  she  would  not  dis- 
cover the  names  of  those  who  advised  her  to  ratify 
the  explanatory  articles.  On  the  9th  of  July,  she 
thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  session,  with  a 
speech  on  the  usual  subjects.  After  having  assured 
them,  that  her  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  the 
prolestant  religion,  the  liberty  of  her  subjects,  and 
to  serure  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdoms,  she 
concluded  in  these  words:  "But  I  must  tell  you 
plainly,  that  these  desirable  ends  can  never  be  ob- 
tained, unless  you  bring  the  same  dispositions  on 
your  parts  ;  unless  all  groundless  jealousies,  which 
create  aud  foment  divisions  among  you,  be  laid 
aside;  and  unless  you  show  the  same  regard  for  my 
just  prerogative,  and  for  the  hunour  of  my  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  already  expressed  for  the  rights  of 
my  people." 

After  the  peace  had  thus  received  the  sanction  of 
the  parliament,  the  ministers,  being  no  longer  re- 
strained by  the  tie  of  common  danger,  gave  a  loose 
to  their  mutual  animosity.  Oxford  wrote  a  letter  to 
ttie  queen,  containing  a  detail  of  the  public  transac- 
tions; in  the  course  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  own  conduct,  and  expose  the  turbulent 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  his  rival.  Oq  the  other  hand, 
Bolingbroke  charged  the  treasurer  with  having  in- 
vited the  duke  of  Marlhorough  to  return  from  his 
voluntary  exile,  and  maintained  a  private  corre- 
flpondence  with  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  likewise  complained  of  bis  having 
presumed  to  send  orders  to  hiia  in  Ireland,  without 
the  privity  of  her  majesty  and  the  council.  In  all 
probai)ility  his  greatest  crime  was  his  having  given 
umbrage  to  the  favourite,  Lady  Masham.  Certain 
it  is,  on  the  '27th  of  July,  a  very  acrimonious  dia- 
logue passed  between  that  lady,  the  chancellor, 
and  Oxford,  in  the  queen's  presence.  The  trea- 
surer afhrmed  he  had  been  wronged,  and  abused, 
by  lies  and  misrepre>entations  ;  but  he  threatened 
vengeance,  declaring  he  would  leave  some  people  as 
low  as  he  had  tuuuu  theiu  when  they  first  attracted 
his  notice.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  removed  from 
his  employment;  and  Bolingbroke  seemed  to  tri- 
umph in  the  victory  he  had  obtained.  Me  laid  his 
account  with  being  admitted  as  chief  minister  into 
the  admiuistration  of  affairs;  and  is  said  to  have 
formed  a  design  of  a  coalition  with  the  duke  of 
NLirihorough,  who  at  this  very  time  embarked  at 
Ostend  for  England.  Probably,  Oxford  had  tried 
to  play  the  same  game,  but  met  with  a  repulse  from 
the  duke,  on  account  of  the  implacable  resentment 
which  the  duchess  had  conceived  against  that  mi- 
nistrr. 

Whatever  schemes  might  have  been  formed,  the 
fall  of  the  treasurer  was  so  sudden  that  no  plan  was 
estutditilied  for  supplying  the  vauincy  occasioned  by 
hiH  diKgraco.  The  confusion  that  incessantly  ensued 
at  court,  and  the  fatigue  of  attenamg  u  long  cubmel- 
council  on  this  event,  had  iuch  an  elYect  upnn  the 
queen's  spirilk  and  cuuktitution,  that  hhe  declared 
•he  could  not  outlive  it,  and  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  lethargic  disorder.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
medicines  which  the  physicians  could  prescribe,  the 
dinteuiper  guiurd  ground  so  fast,  that  next  day, 
which  was  the  .'jDth  ol  July,  they  despaired  of  her 
life.  Then  (he  committee  of  the  council,  assembled 
at  Ihc  cockpit,  adjourned  to  Kensington.  The  dukes 
of  SomorHct  and  Argyle,  informed  uf  the  dusperalo 
fitualion  iu  which  she  lay,  repaired  to  the  palace; 
and,  without  being  HummoULMl,  entered  the  cuunciU 
ctumber.      Tlie   merobem  were  Burpriited  at  their 


appearance  :  but  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  thanked 
them  for  their  readiness  to  give  their  assistance  at 
such  a  critical  juncture,  and  desired  they  would 
take  their  places.  The  physicians  having  declared 
that  the  queen  was  still  sensible,  the  council  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  place  of  lord- 
treasurer.  When  this  opinion  was  intimated  to  the 
queen,  she  said,  they  could  not  have  recommended 
a  person  she  liked  better  than  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury. She  delivered  to  him  the  white  staff,  bidding 
him  use  it  for  the  gooJ  of  her  people.  He  would 
have  returned  the  lord-chamberlain's  staff,  but  she 
desired  he  would  keep  them  both  :  so  that  he  was 
at  one  time  possessed  of  the  three  greatest  posts  in 
the  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of  lord-treasurer,  iord- 
charaberlain,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No 
nobleman  in  England  better  deserved  such  distin- 
guishing marks  of  his  sovereign's  favour.  He  was 
modest,  liberal,  disinterested,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
his  country.  Bolingbroke's  ambition  was  defeated 
by  the  vigour  which  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyle  exerted  on  this  occasion.  They  proposed, 
that  all  privy-councillors  in  or  about  London  should 
be  invited  to  attend,  without  distinction  of  party. 
The  motion  was  approved  ;  and  Lord  Somers,  with 
many  other  whig  members,  repaired  to  Kensington. 
The  council  being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  four  regiments  of  horse  and 
dragouns  quartered  in  remote  counties,  to  march  up 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Londun  and  Westminster. 
Seven  of  the  ten  British  battalions  in  the  Nether- 
lands were  directed  to  embark  at  Ostend  for  Eng- 
land, with  all  possible  expedition  :  an  embargo  was 
laid  upon  all  shipping  ;  and  directions  given  for 
equipping  all  the  ships  of  war  that  could  be  soonest 
in  a  condition  for  service.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the 
elector  of  BninswicJc,  signifying  that  the  physicians 
had  despaired  of  the  queen's  ilfe  ;  informing  him  of 
the  mp:isnres  thev  had  taken;  and  desiring  he 
would,  with  all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Holland, 
where  he  should  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron, 
to  convey  him  to  England,  in  case  of  her  majesty's 
decease.  At  the  same  time  they  dispatched  instruc- 
tions to  the  earl  uf  Stafford,  to  desire  the  states- 
general  would  be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of 
the  prolestant  succession.  The  heralds  at  arms 
were  kept  in  waiting  with  a  troop  of  horse-guards, 
to  proclaim  the  new  king  us  soon  as  the  throne  should 
become  vacant.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure 
the  sea-ports;  to  overawe  the  Jacobites  Jn  Scotland  ; 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  bestowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Berkeley.  The  queen  continued  to  duze 
in  a  lethargic  insensibility,  with  very  short  intervals, 
till  the  1st  of  August  in  the  morning,  when  she  ex- 
pired in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth of  her  reign. 

Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Groat  Britain,  was  in  her 
person  of  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned.  Her 
hair  was  of  the  dark  brown  colour,  her  complexion 
ruddy;  her  features  were  regular,  her  countenance 
was  rather  round  than  oval,  and  her  aspect  more 
comely  than  majcAtic.  Her  voice  was  clear  and 
melodious,  and  hi-r  presence  engaging.  Her  capa- 
city was  naturally  good,  but  not  much  cultivated  by 
learning;  nor  did  sIm  exhibit  «uv  marks  of  extraor- 
dinary genius,  or  personal  ambition.  She  was  cer- 
tainly duiicieut  in  that  vigour  of  mind  by  which  a 
prince  ought  to  preserve  his  indcpendeme,  and 
avoid  iho  snares  aud  fetters  of  sycophants  and  fa- 
vourites ;   but  wliatevur  her  weakueu  ia  thin  parti- 
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cular  mi^Ht  have  been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were 
never  called  in  question.  She  was  a  pattern  of 
conjugal  affection  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,  a 
warm  friend,  an  indulgent  mistress,  a  munificent 
patron,  a  mild  and  merciful  prince,  during  whose 
reign  no  subject's  blood  was  shed  for  treason.  She 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  church  of  England 
from  conviction  rather  than  fn)m  prepossession,  un- 
aflFectedly  pious,  just,  charitable,  and  compassionate. 
She  felt  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  people,  by 
whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with  a  warmth  of 
affection  which  even  the  prejudice  of  party  could 
not  abate.  In  a  word,  if  she  was  not  the  greatest, 
8he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  unble- 
mished sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England;  and  well  deserved  the  expressive,  though 
simple  epithet  of  "  The  good  Queen  Anne." 

Such  is  the  character  given  her  by  SmoUett,  to 
which  we  t>hall  contrast  that  given  her  by  Bel- 
ebam : — 

"  Of  the  favourable  opinion  universally  enter- 
tained by  the  English  nation  respecting  the  general 
purity  and  rectitude  of  intention  which  distinguished 
this  last  and  best  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Stuai-t,  the  epithet  of  the  good  Queen  Anne,  so 
commonly  applied  to  this  princess,  is  itself  a  suffi- 
cient proof.  This  good  queen,  however,  had  imbibed 
in  a  very  great  degree  the  hereditary  prejudices  of 
her  family  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
regal  authority  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  successful  resistance  of  the  nation  to  the  late 
King  James  was  in  her  eyes  justified  only  by  the 
attempts  made  to  establish  popery  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  protectant  religion  ;  to  which,  in  the  form  ex- 
hibiting itself  to  her  perception,  as  inculcated  and 
professed  by  the  church  of  England,  she  entertained 
:B  zealous  attachment,  or  rather  a  blind  and  bigoted 
devotion.  A3  her  prejudices,  civil  and  religious, 
precisely  coincided  with  those  of  the  tories,  she 
•oheiiahed  A  strong  predilection  for  that  powerful  and 


dangerous  faction,  in  opposition  to  the  whigs,  who 
were  considered  for  the  most  part  as  latitudinarians 
in  religion,  or  at  best  as  cool  and  lukewarm  friend* 
of  the  church  ;  and  who  certainly  regarded  the  par- 
ticular mode  in  which  the  protestant  religion  was 
professed  as  of  little  importance,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  preservation,  enlargement,  or  se- 
curity of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom. But  however  blameable  were  the  maxims 
and  measures  of  her  administration,  the  queen,  in- 
dividually considered,  merits  our  pity  at  least  as 
much  as  our  censure.  Her  partiality  for  her  own 
family,  and  her  dislike  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
were  natural  and  pardonable.  The  queen's  own 
political  conduct,  notwithstanding  her  high  theoreti 
cal  principles  of  government,  was  uniformly  regu- 
lated by  the  strictest  regard  to  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  for  the  welfare  of  which  she  enter- 
tained even  a  maternal  solicitude.  And  if  ever  she 
indulged  the  idea  of  causing  the  crown  at  her  decease 
to  revert  to  the  hereditary,  and  doubtless  as  she 
imagined  the  true  and  rightful,  claimant,  it  was 
only  on  conditions  which  in  her  opinion  would  have 
effectually  secured  both  the  protestant  religion  and 
the  English  constitution  from  the  hazard  of  future 
violation.  In  her  person  the  queen  was  comely  and 
majestic.  Her  voice  was  harmonious  ;  she  was  not 
deficient  in  any  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex  ; 
and  she  was  a  model  of  relative  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. Her  disposition  was,  upon  the  whole,  easy 
and  gentle,  though  on  particular  occasions  some- 
what sullen  and  resentful;  and  she  discovered  an 
excessive  jealousy  of  the  minutest  encroachment*- 
upon  her  authority.  Her  capacity  was  extremely 
limited,  but  her  intentions  were  always  upright  and 
laudable  ;  and  throughout  the  entire  course  of  her 
reign,  whether  under  the  influence  of  whigs  or  tories, 
she  could  boast  the  high  and  flattering  eulogium  of  a 
boundle&s  and  irresistible  popularity.*' 
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